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Drant 


DRANT, THCKMAS (d. 15r8f), aivino 
and priet, .v»n nf Thomas was born at 

Jla^fworthiii^flium in Liiicolnshirt* ; matricu- 
lated as pciisiom'rof St. .Io1iii’m(*o 1 lege, Cam- 
bridge, 3 8 March f oo^jprocL'i'dtMl 1^. A. 1 ndO 1, 
wfus admitted fellow of his college 21 March 
l^UO-l, and coinmeiioed M.A. loti4. On 
tho occusi«)n of Klir.ahetir.s visit to 

the nniver>ity in August 15(54 he eompnsfd 
ropi»*s of Kngliah, Latin, and Greek v«T^ev, 
whu’h lie presented to her rautonty. At the 
commencement in lotC* he^jcrformed a public 
t‘Xereis(» (printed in his * Merlicinahle Mo- 
rull *) lui tlu“ theme ‘(/orpus C’hristi non e>t 
uhi(jue.’ He was d«Jnle^tic chaplain to (Triii- 
diil, who procured for him thepo^.t ofdi\iiiity 
reader at St. I’anl's. Tii 15ti^d h<* po>eeeded 
aiicl oil 28 July in that year he was 
ailmitied by Grindar'* iiitluenci* to lln‘ pre- 
bend of CliiimberliunwoiHl in tlu; church of 
Sf. Paul's. (In s Jan. 1500-70 he preacluHl 
before the c'onrt. at Wlhdsor, strongly x’ebiik- 
iiig vanity of attire, lie was admit ted to the ' 
prebend of l’’irlt:s in the chureli of Chu'he>t<rr 
21 Jan. loiiiU7u, to the rtvtorv of Sliiifold 
in Sussex ol Jan., and to the iirchdeaci»iiry 
of Ijewcis 27 Keh. (In JCaster Tue-sday 1570 
he preached u sermon at Sr. Mary Spital, 
Dondoii, denouncing the sensuality of the 
citmeris; and he preached another bcrinoii at 
the same 'daco on Ka bt or Tuejadny 1572. He 
had Kome diapnte wit h T>r. AVilliiim Overton, 
treasiiivr of the rlinreh of Cliielmster, and 
aftcrwimls hishoji rif LichBohl and (\>ventry, 
whom he aceusod in the pulpit of pride, 
hy|)0cri»y, igmirnnce, Si.v. He is .siippostnl 
to have <Me<l about 17 April 1578, as tho 
arcbdeacoury of 1-tCwo.s was vacant at that 
date. • 

Drant is the author of; 1. ^ Impii cuius- ■ 
dam Epigrainmatis <{vud edidit Uiehanlus 
.Shocklockus , . . Apoma|i|s. Also cerfayne 
,V0t. XVI. 


I Drant 


j of (he spi‘cial3 articles of the Epigrnmme, re- 
futed in I'higlyshc*,* 15(55, Ito, Liatiii ami Eng- 
; Jish. 2. ‘A .Medicinable Aforall, that is, the 
I two Bookes of Horace his Sa tyres Eng- 
I Ivshed. . . . 'J'he wailyngs of the prophet 
j Hiererniah, doiu‘ into llingivshe verse. .Vlso 
epigntromos,^ I5Gd, 4to. f^ome copies have 
at tlu‘ back of the title a dedicatory iiiscriii- 
tiun, ‘To the llight Honorable my Lady 
’ llacon, and my Lady Cicell, MSters, fauonrors 
of learnyng and vert no.’ Tin* rhymed trans- 
lation of Horace’s satires is Avholly devoid of 
grace or pf*lish. Anuuig tlie miseellaiieous 
pii'ces that follow the 1 ran slut ion of Jere- 
miah are the English and Latin verses that 
Drant presented tf> the r|iieen on her visit to 
(’imhridgi* in 1501, English \erses to the 
Earl of L«Mcesr»*r, aii«l j<atiii verses to Ghan- 
e»'llor (-Veil. In 15t>7 appearetl : ‘ Horace 

Ills arte of Po*?trie, pintles, and Satyrs, Eng- 
lished aiul to the rairle of Ormoimte, by 
Tho. Drant, addressed,* lio. Drant found 
the labour of translating Horace ditli cult, for 
in the preface ht* writes : * I can soner trans- 
late tweUe ver>es out of the Greeke Homer 
than "ixe onto of Horace.’ 4. ‘ Greg. Xazian- 
zeii his Ejagrams ainl Sjiirilnul Seiitcnoos,* 
I5(»S, .S\o. 5. ‘ Two Sermons preached, the 

om* at S. Marieb Spittle on Tiie.-day in Easter 
Aveeke 17>70, and the other at the Csmrt of 
Windsor . . . the viij of January . . . J6(»9,* 
n. d. |'17i70?], 8\o. (5. ‘ A fruitful and ncces- 
Miry St'rmoii Npi-cinlly e,oncern\ng aline.s gev- 
iiig,’ 11 . d. {^1571*?], 8vo, preaelu‘d at St. Mary 
Spittle on Ea.sier Tuesday 1572. 7. *In 

SulomouisrogUEcclosiaAtcm . . . jiaraphrasis 
noetica,* 157^, 4to, dedicated to Sir Ihomaa 
Hen*«age. 8, * Thoma; Drantic Angli Ad- 
Aordingamii Pneaiil. Ejuavlem Sylxa/ Ito, 
iiiidaii^d, but published not enrluT than 1570, 
for itia d<«lioat<Kl * EdmvndoC^rindallo Can- 
tuario Archipnesuli/ and in 1.570 Griiidal 
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Drapentier 

was iwf^inted to the see of Oiinterbury. In 
the British Museiiin is preserved Queen 
Elisabeth's presentation copy, with niattn- 
script cleilicatoiy verses ton the tly-Jeut'), in 
which Drant speaks ot' an unpublished trans- 
lation of the Book of Job; — 

once dfd I with min hanit 
t/ofi mine thee jrive in low and loyal wi<e. 

In *SyIva’ (pp. Ti^-SO) is ri copy of vers#*s 
beaded * Be seip.>o/ in which, he observes — 
Silt ntltu landnndtis erant, fliiv’Ui>quo eoni<'inini ; 
Corporo concrt'vi, tiu-bw iiuniorindiis obe-;e. 

There are Latin verses to Klizalx^th, 

Grindnl, Parker, Lonl Buekharst, ami others, 
and on pp. 8.>-t» are verses in Brunt’s praise 
by Janies Sundlbrd in (ireek, Latin, Itailiati, 
and French. (.Vmimetulatory Latin verses ' 
by Drant are prefixed to Fnxe's‘Aots and 
Monuments/ l.'>70: Sadler’s translation of 
Vegetius’s ‘Tactics/ 157:?; Carter's iiiinota- 
tioiis to Seton’s ‘ Dialect ica/ lo7t ; Alexan- 
der Xovillo'ft ' Kettus.* l.’i7o ; Llodowick 
Lloyd’s * PiljrrimQpre of Princes/ n. d. II 
has a copy of Eiigli.''!. . s l>>foi*e P< 
‘Galateo,’ lo7f5. In the correspomleiice of 
Sponsor and Gabriel Harvey allusion is made 
to Itrant’s rub's and j>recepts for versification. 
'I would heartily wish, ^ writes Spf 
would either > 

the rules and preempts of arte, wliich you 
obsenui in (plant ilie'., or else followo mine 
that M. Pbdip Sidney gano me, being the 
very same wdiicli M. Drant deuised. but en- 
larged w’ilh M. Sidney's oivn iudirement, and 
auffraented with my oW*riiatioTift ' { Hvkvkv, 
WorA*.**, Ofl. Cirosart, i. .’Id). In ‘ Pierces Su- 
pererogation ’ IIar\ey uses tlie expre.-siem 
‘ Driin ting of verses ' (/■//. ii. L'll ). Brarit’-s 
unpublished W’orks included a transhitif>n f»f 
the ‘ Iliarl/ as far as the fifth IkhiU, a tmns- 
lation of the Psalms, and the ‘Book of Sdo- 
mons Prouerbs, Epigrames, ami Seriicnccs 
spirit iittli/ licensed for pro'^s in lof)7. Kx- 
Iracts from sermons that lie preacherl at 
Cliichester and St. Gile.s, Oip])legnte, are 
prescr\'ed in Lansdowne MS. 110. Tanner 
a.scnbcH to him ‘ Poemata varia et extenm, 
Paris, 15 . . 4to.’ 

[C'jopcr’s Athena; C^lntabrigi«:n.'l^^s ; Strype’s 
xVnaals, ii. 2, 379-80 (1824); Ames's Typogp. 
Aritiq. (HerUipt), pp. 654, 858, &c. ; Niehols's 
Pnjfirre-MOs of Quoeii Kliziibcth,iii. 36-8; (’or*«or'» 
Colloctiinoa ; UitHon s Bibliographiu Poctira ; 
Dram’s Works,] A. H. B. 

DRAPENTIER, JAX (Jl. 1674-171.3). 
engraver, was tin* s^in of B. Bra|wnti(T or 
Drappentier, a native of Bonlrecht, wdio im- . 
graved some iiieduls commemorative of the ‘ 
great events connrx:ted with the reign of | 


Draper 

William and Mary, and also a print with the 
arms of tho governors of Bordreclit, published 
1 in his ‘Beschry viiig van Bordrocht’ 

; (ui77). Jan Drapuiitier sixmus to have come 
I to England and worked as an engraver of 
j portraits and frontispieces for the booksellers. 

! These, which are of no very great merit, in- 
• elude pr>rtmits of William ifooju'r ( 1674), 
Sir .Tamils Dyer (1675), Richard Baxter, 
the Karl of Athlonc, A'iscoimt Bundee, Br. 
Sadie verell, the sev(?n bishops, and otlicrs. 
He is probably identical w'ith the Johannes 
Bnipeiif ier wh’obv his wife, Dorothea Tucker, 
was father of a son Johannes, baptised at 
I lie Dutidi Churcb, Austin Friars, on 7 Oct. 
KiOL lie was largely eiiiployetl in engrav.- 
ing vituv** of the country seats of the gent ly, 
Ac., in Hertfordshire for Chauncy’s hi-iforv 
of tliaf county (piibli.slied in 170()). J^ut 
ill lit'** h»‘ Iiuve returned to Do 

drt‘cht, where a Jan Drap»*nfier bi*cauie en- 
graver to the mint, and engraved several 
nieihds (‘i>mmeiuorati\t‘ of the p»*ftce of Uys- 
ivick and other iriijiortant events down to ihf» 
treaty of I'trecht in 1713. II»‘ also engraved 
an allegorical hmadsuh* crimnieiuoratiiig the 
latter event. An engraving of the Hou^eof 
(’ominous in KJOO is signed < F. Brapeni ier 
sculp-** ' 

[Strutt’s Diet , of Kngravers : Franks and < if me- 
hers Medailio History of England; Kr.tnim's 
IsHeii- on Workeri dur Hoilnn<ische Kunst*>ehil- 
ders; .Moons's Kegi-li-rs of tho Dntrh Church, 
.\tistin Friars ; Hromley's Cnf . of Kiigravtsl Bri- 
ti^h Portraits; L^wndas's Bihl. Man. { L. C. 

DRAPER, EBW.yU» ALn:EBn77H- 
IS-H), rolrmel, u cou-in f»f General Sir Wil- 
liam Braper , q. v.], was bom at Werton, G.x- 
fonhshirc, 22 ()<rt. 1776, and was educated at 
Eton, where he displayed abilities. While 
at Eton ho was made ii page of hmiour to 
George III, and seems to have acijuirod the 
lasting friendship of tho king's sons. He was 
appoint ed en.sigri in t he 3rd fmA guards in 1 7SU, 
and became a lieutenant and captain in 171)0. 
If«* «er\ed with bi.^ regiment in Ifollund and 
('Vypf* Asa brevet-ina/^or he accompanied 
J.,ieuf enant-gimeral ( iriiiheld to the AVe-st In- 
die.s as military secretary in 1802, and brought 
home the dosputclu's after the captiirc of St. 
liiiciii in 1803, reiM'iving the customary sU'p 
and gratuity of PAX)/. Earlyr in 1806 Sir 
Tliomaa Picton, then a brigadior-genoral, was 
brought to trial for acts of cruelty alleged to 
have l>i»en committed during his birief govem- 
nient of t he ishind of Trinidad. Draper, who 
had known Picton in the We.st Indh^, Drought 
out an * Address to tho British Public ’ (lion- 
don, 180tj), in which, with much irrelevant 
detail, he broadly charged the comm ioaioners 
of i inquiry in Picton’s case, Colonel Joseph' 




Draper 3 " Draper 

Fullarton, RIC.S., ami the llij^ht Hon. John . son, afterwards in the colonial ser\ic(*, and 
SuUivan,withwilfiil and corrupt misrepresen- ; a daughter, married to the late General 
tation, upon which the latter riled a criminal Brooke, son of Sir Richard Brooke, hart., 
luforraatioii ngfiifist Draper for libel. Draper survived him. 

was con victod before the court of king’s heiLcli I very llori*! hiographieul notice of Draper 

and was sentenced to and underwent tliree appearwl in Gent. Mag. now xvi. .543 ■ 
montJia’iniririsoiiDieTit.which dn‘w forth much VtApor's A^Mivs.s to tfju Bnt Puhlit- (London,’ 
sympathy from his frn'iids, the tirst to visit ISOfi). «nd wmic n marks o« hi** caso apjNmdtd 
him after his arrival in Newgate being tin tothoCas of 1*. Fm rfy (London, ISll) may 
Prince of NVnIes, at » ended by -Sir Jferbi*rt Iw Iti-d ; also I'arl! Papers, Itups. lti2G, 

Taylor. Draper .ser\eil with his battalion in id. 87, 18‘J6 7, yi. ‘JH7, coniaiujug e\idejK*o on 
the \Valohert*ne\l>e(lit inn. hill was afterwards die state of affairs whu-h I'.-l up to the J«*reniio 


compidled by i»eoimiary dillieulties to sell his 
commission, despite the elihrt.s of his friends 
to save it. In l?^h‘J lie was appoint cd cdiief 
si'crotary in t he Inland of Bourbon (Ueuiiioti), 
and virtually admiiii'tered the go\ern' 
during the teinpornry **11. spoil si on of tlie acting 
govcTiioP, Cohmel Ki’ating. When BoiirlKui 
ri*\epted to Prance, Dra]iei* wa*» removed to 
Mauritius, and Indd various posts, as chief 
, commissioner of pnliee, acting colonial secn'- 
tary. acting collector of east civil eiigi- 
neerainl survcyorv'neral, registrar of *la\os, 
stipendiary inagi-trati* of Port l.-oui.s, and 
irtuisurer and piiyni:i't**r-general. On one oc- 
casion his iiidcix'mleiit line of action dis- 
pleaseil the govmior, ( Seneral Hall, who .su-t- 
liendcd him, but on tie* ca«t‘ being rcferperl 
Draper was rein>tateil and Hall r«^ 
called. In I8II-, during the goveiniiuuit of 
Sir OharL-8 CoUille, a new dilliculty arose. 
The home yovtu'imient desire<l the iip|«uiit- 
inent of Mr. J«*remie to the otlice ol p. 
Cureiir-geiiiTal- The appointment was repu- 
diated by the whole nf the inhiihitant.s. A 
uiicstionthcn aro>e before theemmcil, of which 
r)rapi*rwasa mem Ijit, whet Iht .leri'mieshould 
be upheld in his apptiinlineiil or >cnt home. 
Draper tixik the popular side, and became 
the leader of tin? opposition party, to which 
flovernoi' (.Vilville gave way, and ordered 
Jereinie home. Before the latter returned 
again, Draper had bet»n onlf*rcd by the home 
go%'«*rnment to be dismis.scil from hisappoiiif- 
inoiits. He uriicd to Knglaiid, and after an 
interview with William IV wa.s awardeil a 
pension of oOO/. a year nnt il nnot her npiioint- 
ment couM la* found for him in Mauritius. 
Soon after he w*a.8 ajipointcd joint sti}MUidiary 
of Port Louis, and later colonial treasurer and 
paymaster-gtuieral, which post he held up to 
ilia death, 22 April 1811. 

I>raper wan a man of agreeable manners, 
and, apart, from tht? powerful interest he ap- 
pe4irs to have had at home, was a i>opiilar 
odicial. I» his young days he was known in 
racing circles as a geiitlemati rider, and he 
inaugurated racing in Mauritius. In 1822 he 
married Mile. Krivelt, aerial e lady, by wdiom 
Ilf) had several children, two of whom, a 


di.«pute. .Some e\ p.irti* p.t]iiphjc!.s jvl.-iiiiig to 
ilui latter arc in Ih*it. Mu**. C.if . un*lcr ‘ Jeremic, 
.ri>lin, the y<juiigci*.'J 11. M. C. 

DRAPER, .TGIIX WrLJAA.M, M.D., 
iL.D. (18ll-lS''2h chemi.st, bom at St. 
Helen's, near Liverpfxil. on 0 .May 1811, was 
educated af Woodhoii-e (ir*)ve ScIhkiI. Here 
he .«.how'ed **cit‘ntific ta-te*, and, after some 
instruction from a jirn.ite tcacli'T, he cotn- 
pletiKl hi-* .<-Tudie>. lit l’iii\ erdty College, 
MUidon. Slinrtly after at t aining hi" majority 
Draper emigrated to the I'nited St at e.s (in 
ISh*}), whithtr '•*‘Veral mi*mh**r^of liU family 
had pn^eeded him. IL* ."tudicil at the uni- 
\er-^ity of l\*nn‘*ylvania, where he tt>ok the 
degr<*e of doctor of medicine in 18.‘5(h prt*- 
**enting as hi" tlie-i*. an e""«y on ‘ Tin* Crys- 
tal I i."at ion ef Camphor under tiie Intluence 
of Light.’ Draper eoutriliuted .seM*rnl paper> 
on phy"lo|.»gic.il problem" to the ‘American 
.loiirnal of Medical .Science<,* which led to 
lii-* apin»intmeiit in ls:>i; a" profc"."or of cho- 
I mi.Ntr\ and ply\ <ioliiuy at Hampden .Sidney 
I College, Virginia. IL-rc hi** c.apabilities for 
'original scientific re"earcli found full play, 
j and the publication of hi-* result-* brought 
I him the otfiTof 1 hi* ]»rofe"*orf.liip of chemi>try 
I and pin ."iolo^y 111 ?lic univer"ity of Xew York, 

a x) 0 "t which be pled in ls.‘31b In 1841 

he took ail acli\e pari in organi"iuga medical 
department in int-clinn wmt li I he university, 
j acting li ret ary until l^o0, wdien he suc- 

ceeded Dr. X'al.'iiliiie Mott ns pi*i’*«ident, an 
oflice which he held till 

Drap :m 1 ' g; he had three sons 

and throe daugliter>. Of liis ."on-* Henry 
l»rap#*r (/*. 1S.*571 became famous as uii astro- 
nomer and .«pectri>scopist. and ,Iohn Christo- 
plii'r Dra]»cr attained eipial celebrity for his 
re.senrclie** in physiology. Thtur father spent 
the latter part of his life in a quiet retreat 
at Hasting.", on the Hudson, a few miles 
from New York city. He died on 4 Jan. 
1882. and was buried in Grt*euwood cc*metery, 
Long Island. 

Draper di<t inguislied himself in the depart- 
ments of molecular physics, of phvsiology, 
and of clieiiiifttrv. The re.su' of his work 
appeared mainly in the * American .loumal 
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Draper 4 Draper 

of Science/ tiie * Journal of the Franklin explain the motion of the sap in plante, and 
Institute/ and the ^ Philosophical Mogaaine/ between 1834 and 1856 he published seveml 
His principal papers were devoted to inves- papers upon this and kindred subjects, in- 
tigatWs concerning the phenomena of light eluding the jiassago of gases through liquids, 
and heat, and these their author colle<'ted the circulation of the blood, &c. In 1844 
and republished in one volume in 1878 under and 1 B-io Draper carefully st udied the elemen- 
the title of ‘Scientific Memoirs, being expo- tary body chlorine, showing that it existe*! 
riroental contributions to a Knowledge of! in two states — active and passive- - and ex- 
liadiant Energy.' In 18;Vr> he published ac- j amining the action of light upon it and its 
curate experiments showing that Mrs.Somfr- ; conipiiind with silver f'*uver eliloride). The 
ville and others weiv incorrect in their sup- ' action of light upon plants formed lh»» sub- 
position that steel can uiagnefisetl by ject of another research (1813), and Dra|>er 
exposure to violet light. In 1837 >i»' com- showed that it was the yellow' rays which 
menced a series of researches upon the were chieHy instrumental in the production 
nature of the ravs of light in the sped rum. of chlorophyll. I h^^idi^s these detached * .Me- 


losing the then littJe-kiiown spertro.*.coji*\ 
llraper showed first that all be 

self-luminous at a teraperaf lire of 071 ’ F., 
and that they then yiel<l n cimtiiiuoiiH >pte- 
triim; and that as the temperature of f)je body 
rises it emits more.* n-frangihh , the in- 
tensity of the niys pn^viously emitted aUo 
increasing. In 1M3 Draper photographed 
the dark lines in the solar spectrum^ and in 
18o7 he showed the superiority of dillVaction 
over prismatic spectra. He (levoteil special 
energy to the studv of the ultra-violet, r, ns 
he styled them, tithonic rays, .nhow itij 
presence of ab^or]»tIve bands in th«‘m,a> well 
as in the ultra-red rays. His latest ]iap**r'» 
— *()n the DUtribuf ion of Heat and of <*h«- 
mical Force in the Spectrum’ — which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Pliilosopltical Magaziiu* ’ for 
1872, may be considered us a snuunary of 
his views on the subject. Hi'S conclusions 
that ‘every radiation can prf>iluce some .-ipc- 
cific etFect,' and that it is a niirtnomer to limit 
the term of ‘ chemical rays ’ to tlio-e at the 
violet end of the s|)ectruin, for ‘ w'c 
consider the nature of tin- >iib*.lancc act<*d 
upon as well a» the light,’ an* now geiji-rnlly 
acceptetl. 

In 1^30 Dniper obtainefl portraits, for the 
first t ime, by the daguerreotype prore-^. ICarly 
in 1>*K) Dra]>**r suceceded in taking tie* first 
photograph of the moon; ‘the timi; occupi»*fl 
wa.s t w'eiity minutes, and tie* of tie* figure 

about one inch in diameter.* In IH.'il he «<»»- 
cun*d phosphorescent images of the rarion. 
To measure the chemical intercity of light 
Draper devised in a chlor-hydrogeii 

photometer, an instrument which was suh- 
scfjuently perfected and employed by Tlun'jeii 
and Ihxcoc. Draper w'b** among the first, if 
not the first, to obtain jihotograph.s of micro- 
scopic objects by combining the camera with ' 
the microscope. He used daguerreot ypes ob- 
tained in tins w'ay to illustrate lii.s lectures 
on physiology gi vi*u at the university of New' ! 
York Iwitw'cen 18 15 and l8o(). Drapt*r np- j 
plied his studies on caiiillary attraction to | 


• nioirs, DraiH'r wrote tw'o \aIufKl text-l>ook»> 
c»f science, n ‘Text-book oft 'hemistryV 1^161. 
and A ‘Human Physiology 1858), eacJi of 
w'hich piiM^fd through se\eriil editioij.s. 

In |87r> th“ American Acadeniv of Arts 
nndScience-a gavi* Draper th».‘ Kurniord nieilai 
for In'. * I'esearches in iiadiant KnergA*,’ the 
president justly declaring him to have taken 
‘a prominent rank in tin* adxance of science 
thrtnighout the Avorld.' Draper w-as led, b.s 
h** deelare.s, by his physiological htudies, to 
apply to natii ms the same laws of grow'th 
and development, |m\Nf*ntiii^ the n^sults 
his* Hi^tnrv of thi* intellectual De\elopmont 
of Europe' ( |8t;i>), a hook Avliich has been 
tran^Iuft'd iiilf) inniiy languages. .\iMther 
w’ork whicli has l)»‘en highly praised for its 
impartiality and philosophical i‘le\ntion i.s 
1 )ra]h'r*s* I j i^t ory of the A ini'riean ( 'i\ il War/ 
piihlished 18fi7-7(). In 1 87 1 Dpiip*T wrote 
the* History of the f’ontlict between Science 
and Iteligion/ to which Profes.snr Tyndall 
w'rote the preface. By many Draper has 
be»*Ti rejiurded as a materia list, but he was a 
tlu'i.'.t and a firm ludiever in a fiitun* state. 
In the Ifoyal Society's ‘Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers’ Draper’s nain«.* i.s appended to 
fifty-one, besides three written in coiijunc- 
t -ith AV. M. Higgins. 

{Aint-ritMii .jMuriial of Seit-mv. I’ehrimry 1882; 
.Sfifniifie Arnei'irjin (with ivorti-iil). I I ,hui, 1882; 
N.itiiri*. It) .fan. 1882; Rrj^jrt »»f the Hum ford 
1 ’iunrnittcf of the A muricaii Acadeniv of A rtsand 
.S irnecs, 1878.] ' \V. J. If. 

DRAPER, SiK WriAAAM (1721-1787), 

1 ieiitenunt -general, w'a.s horn in 1721 at Bris- 
tol, w'licre his father, ! ngle by Draper, w'a.s an 
•flicer f»f cu.*«toms, .According to Hrangcr, 
hi.s grandfather W'lis AVilliarn Draper of Bes- 
wick, riofir BeA'crley, a famoiw Yorkshire fox- 
)iiintingsr[iiire,notice<lin ‘ Biog. H4.st.’iii.230. 
His uncle, (.'iiarlcs Draper, w'aa a captain of 
dragoons ( firVn/. .Va//. Ixiv. (ii.) 860). Tie 
was sent to Brv^tol grammar scdioo] under 
tli»f Rev. Mr. Bryant, and Avas nfterwards^at 



Draper 

IStoiii scholar of College, Cambrid^*, 

1740, where he t4)okhi8 B. A. degree in 1744, 
and subsequently a fellow of his college, and 
M.A. 1749. Meanwhile, ill.^•t 4 ^ad of taking 
holy orders as his friends had intended, he 
obtained an ensigucy in a regiment of foot 
then commanded by Lord Jfenrv Beiiucierk 
(aftenvurds 48th foot, now Ut Northamp- 
ton), on ::hJ March 1744 (Hume Off. Mil. 
Entry xvii. 46(>). Bi*aiicLM-k’s regi- 

ment, of which Henry Seymour ('on way 
fq. V.] waBaflerwnrd.s colomd, was prt‘>ent at 
UuHoden 1(5 April 174(5, and on 21 May fol- 
lowing Draper wa-^apjhiiiiti'd adjiitniit of one 
of the battalions of iht* Duke of ('iimherlaiurs 
own regiment, 1st foot ;;iiardN, in hich at 
first he held no otfier rank {Jib. xv. 211*1. He 
went to KhiiiderH with llie 2iiil battalion 1st 
guards in .lanuarv 1717 (Hamu/hiX. Hist. 
Grea, (iunnh^xx. I 1 1 J, ainl b'^eame iieiiieiiuiit 
and rapt a ill in tlie regiment 2'J April 17115 
(i<&. api>. vol. iii.) lie appear.^ al out- time 
to have been ai<Ie-de-ranip to tie* m'COIkI 
Duke of .Marlboniiigli when ina>ter-e,.nerul 
of (he ordnanee (G(nt. May. \\\i. It), and 
on 2.'5 h'eb. l7o(5 murried lii.> fiivt wile, C^iro- 
liiie, second danehter «>f LonI Wiijiam Beau- 
clerk, brother 4rf’ hi> old colonel an‘l son of 
the tirst Duke of S(. Albuiis {ib. xv\i. 91 ). 

On 11 No\. 1 ro7 Dra]H‘r, -itill a lieiit<*naiif 
and captain Lt foot guards, wasconinit*'^ione<l 
iLs lieuloniiiit-cnlonel ci>ininaudant to raise a 
regiment of toot a thousand strong for ser- 
vice in the Kasl fiulie*-. 'fhe regiment took 
rank a* tlic 79tlifoo(, but in an early iinpiv>- 
sion of the iiriny li>l for i7“iS ligu!v> wrongly 
as the (51th. The rend''>!vou^» was at ('ol- 
ehestm*. The ri*giineiit was partly formed of 
companies drafted entire fnuii tin- Ith. ^tli, 
mid 24th foot, and (he Huthoriiie^ appear to 
Jiave considered tlie old-fashiorn d woodi-n 
ramrcKla good einnigh fop it, in pbn-e <»f -teel 
(see War Offu*e Marvhirty and If 'ar- 

rant Jiookft, under dafei. Draper arrived at 
Madras w'iih the regiment, which lost fifty 
men by ‘ Brest fe\er ' (ship-ty'plins ) on the 
way out, in the Pitt Indiamaii jui 11 •'^ept. 
1758 (OiiMH, ii. and at its head re- 

peatedly ' distinguished liimsi'lf during the 
siege of Fort St. Cleorge from November IToS 
to .fanittiry 1759 (/A pp. ;55K)-lo9). When 
Stringer Lawrence n*sigiie<l on account <d' 
ill-hcAlth in February 1759, the cnmmatid of 
the troops iu Madras devolved on Draper, 
who was too ill to take it up, and returned 
home soon afterwards (ib. ii. 4(5.'5). Farly in 
1760 Draper waa appointed deputy (jimrter- j 
mastcp-geiu'ral of a projected secret expetli- . 
t ion under Major-geiienil Kingsley {JIome\ 
Off, Mil. Entry Etwk, .xx^d. 5). The expixli- j 
tion was originally intended to procei'd to | 


s . Draper 

j Mauritius and Bourbon (^116union), but this 
I was changed, and it was secretly instructed 
I to rendezvous at Quiberon for an attack on 
the fortress of Belle Isle, on the coast of 
• Brittany. V'arious circumstances, including 
the death of the king, delayed the operations, 
and on 13 Dec. 1760 the authorities, us the 
season w*as so far advanc(.‘d, ordered the troops, 
which had heim long on board ship at Spit- 
Imad, to be rclaiidcd (Bkatson, Nac. and 
Mil, Mcmuirny ii. 420, iii. 167 n.) Draper 
held no rank in the expedition w'hich cap- 
tured Belle Isle the year after. He was pnj- 
moted colonel 1 9 Feb. 17(52, and in June that 
year again arrive*! at Madras with the rank 
of brigadier-general, in the Argo frigate, to 
command of an expedition ugain.'-t 
Nlftnilla. IJis original in^1 ructions are pre- 
served among Lord Lecontield'-. iiianu>>cripfs, 
and are printt^d at length in Mlihl. MS.S. 
Coiniii.’ 7th Bep. 31(5 et seij. (.'nder Draper 
and Admiral C'oriiish the expedition apiieared 
off ^Manilla unexpectedly 25 Sept. 1762. A 
lamling whs <*tre(*(c<l with gival ditliculty' 
ow'ing tfi tlie advanced sea'^on, and on 6 Oct. 
1762 the place wii» carried by assault with 
comparatively little opposition, the victors 
accepting hills on .Madrid for a million ster- 
ling ill lieu of pillngt* (Bi;\tsoX, Li. 496- 
51.5, iii. Ls5 //.) Draper returned home at 
one** aiul present evl th»‘ Spiini'h standards to 
JiiH ohl colli'ge. ( hi W ednesday, 4 Miiv 1763, 
*the Spanish standards taken at Manilla by 
(feneriil Draper, lute fellow, wvi*c tairried in 
pr^»ee^^ion t*» Kiiig’N (?ollfg>' tdiapel by (he 
schnlars id‘ the College. A Te Ihuini was 
Ming-, ami the I lev. W. Barfonl, lellow and 
public orator, deliven-d a Latin *>rat ion. The 
llag" were phie«'d on either side of the altar- 
niils, hut were afterwards removed to the 
orgaii-sc n’< n ’ (^(A »*» -la nah uf ( \nnhn<lye, 
iv. .*527). 'fhe "fate <d* ulluir." at Manilla after 
Drapers dejtarture is detailed in ‘ Cahmdar 
Home Dtr. Pnp'r«,' 17(50-5, pp. 581-9, The 
Spanish court ivfusing ttuveogiiiseihe treaty, 
Drap<*r stn-ngly urgt*d (In* gttveriiiiienl to in- 
si."! on payment of the ran.^om, his share of 
which anioiinted to 25,000/. He published 
his views in a pamplil**t entitled ‘Colonel 
Draper's An."wer to tlio iSpanish Arguments 
claiming tlie (5allf‘on and ndusing Vuyment 
of the Manilla Kansoui from I'ilhigo and De- 
struction ’ (London, 1764). But the govern- 
ment w’t‘re not iu a position to prt‘sa the 
matter, ami Draiwer, recognising the hoi>o- 
les,siiess of I he ease, let it drop. He wns ap- 
p<)inted lieutenant -governor of Great Yar- 
mouth, a worth 150/. a year, and on 
1.3 March 1765 was appt>inted colonel of 
the I6th f*»ot, Ilia old corps, (he 79th, haying 
ceased t o e.x ist . On 4 March 1 7 (56 he rocei vea 
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permisfiion toi^xchHngtMvitliColoriol(j)j:jlK>rne , that in such a suciTs.sion jiiinisters they 
to the Irish half-jmy of the late ' were all plen^iHl to think that I deserved it; 

royal volunteere), a* briel-lired re^riment of* in my favour they were aJI united. On the 
foot lately disbanded in Ireland, and to to- ‘ redticiion of the 71hh foot, which sen'ed so 
tain his lieutenant -jSjrovemor.shil) on the Knpr- ; trlorionsly in the Ean Tiid tea, his majesty, 
lish establishment as well (see (hlemiar unsolicited by me, pue me the Idth foot as 
Home Off. Pnpera^ irb‘d-t», purs. Oti, lod). an <Hjui valent. Mv reason for retiriiiff are 
He was made K.Jl. tju* same year. Oii:?l.Jan. forcipi to thepiirp’o.'-e ; let it sulTice that his 
irttt'apiwared in the * Public Ad vtTtiser * the majesty was pleased to apj^rove of them ; they 
first ofthe tanifuis }i‘ttersof.ltuiius, contain- ■ are .such as no one can think indecent who 
in^aii attack on \arious hi^di pi>rsiiuap\'>,Hnd knows tlie shocks that repeated vicis.situde8 
among others i>n the Marquis of Granby, then i of Jieut and cold, of changes uiul sickly cli- 
comnmmler- in-chief. l>niper,whoap]»enrs to • mates will give the strongest constitutions in 
ha^e been rat her vain of bi> scholar.*4nip, and n pr»‘tU' long Ci>iir'«e of service. 1 ivsigued 
claimed ‘very long, uiiinttUTuptcd, niia inti- nn rfgfnu'iit roPolonel Gisborne, a very good 
mate friendsbip’ with Granby, replied in a ollicer, for hLs frisli half-pay and fri.slj 

letter dated :?ti Jan. defeiuliiig ( Jrauby annuities, so that , according to .1 uiiuis, I hu\« 
against the aspersions of his anonymous as- Iteen hrilied to say nothing more of the Ma- 
sailant. Jimiu.s retorted with sarcasms on uilla ransom and to sacrifice tJiose brave men 
Draper's tacit reminciatioii of the Manilla by the strange arraugiaueut i»f accepting /IW)/. 
claims, and on his exchangi* with Colonel per annum ami giving up .lutiius then 

Gisborne, the latter, an ewrvday transaction, insinuated that Draper had made a false, de- 
being reprc*Aento<l us * unprei-cifented among claratioii on accepting his hiilf-pny, which 
soldiers.' ‘Dy what accident,' a.-^ked Jimiii.'', Draper Hk«‘\viso disproved, 'fhe correspond- 
*flid it happen that in the midst of all this cnt*i* ended with .Iiiiiius's .seventh letter, ft 
bustle and all tlu^se claims for jii'-tice toyour wa> n-opiuuMl on t htM‘*‘pii)»licarioii of.innius'H 
injiir».^d troops, the name of the M.Tiiilhi ran- h-tters by Draper re{M*u(ing his denials of 
som was buried in a pndound, and since then .luiiiusV statement*! and d»*ffiidiug tin* Duke 
an uninterrupted silence •' Dili the niitii'^ters of lh*dfnrJ against the gre*.*. accuisations uf 
siigge-t any motive powiTful eiKMigh to tempt ilu* latter. It tiiially ch>sefl with Drapers 
a man of honour to d»‘->ert and hefray hi*! fel- ♦ Parting Word to.juniiif-.' dated 7 Get. 17t»!-», 
low-soldiers r Wa.s it the blushing ribbon and .Junius’s reply. 'I’he coiTe'*p»»ndence wa.s 
which is now the perpetual ornaiiieiit of your sub^eq unfitly piibli.*.hed under the title of 
person? or was it the regimeiil which \ou ‘ 'J’lie J*oliticfil Coiit»‘4t ' (London, I7fil)). 
afterwarfls (a thing unprecedonted among D!*a|H.T was credited willi the aiithor.'%hip of 
soldiers) sold to Colon. •[ Gi>hornc? or was the letters signed ‘Mo. lest us/ replying to 
it the governorship, the full pay of which .Jiiiiiu'.’s observations on the circumstancco 
yon are content to hold with tlio half-pay of attending the arre^l l»y ei\il process of Go- 
an Irish crdoncl I" ’ (.Ji'xirs, st cond letteri. iieral (hin’^dl of the euard**, but in a fotg- 
Draper in reply .stated that in Serjtenila*r note to Wade’s ‘.fuiiiu*-/ i. it is .stated 
1768lieandAilmiral.'^irS.Cornish)iud waited that t he riter in tin* ■ Piihliij Advertiser' 
on Lord ,'^helhiirne in respect of the Manilla u-*iijg that signuturi‘ was a .'^cittrish advo- 
claims, and had been frankh told, iih bypre- cate named Dairy iiiple. While the contro- 

viniis KPei*f>t til' flistt tlipir rioiit.! wn..: tit it., Ileiglit Draper lOst lli^ wiii 

must be .sacrificed to tbe national conveni- ' wlio died on I Sept. l7*Jfh If'aviiig no isHiio. 
once. He continued ( Dm perV -econd letter): ] Dr.ip*T left Kiigland .•'.ooti after tor a tour in 
‘On my return from .^[llnilla lii? majcNty, by the northern provinces of Aiiioricn, which 
Lord Egremont, informed mo that J should were tlien beginning lo uttra»*r Imvellcrij. He 
have the first vacant rcfl ribbon, u.s a reward urri\ed at Charleston, North (’nroliiia, in .lap* 
for my services in an enterjiriso which 1 hatl , iiunrv 1770: journeyed north through Mary- 
plnnned as well ns conirnniifled. The Diik»» land, where he nie,t with a distinguished re- 
of Bedford and Mr. Gn*nvineconfirmef| these ' »*ept ion, aiul iit Nr*\v York the same year 
aasurniicos many months befr /re the Spaniards ' married Iiis secoinl w ife, Sii.'.nniia, daughter 
had prnte.!tf..d the rniisnm hilN. Toaccommo- ofGIiver De Lancey,seiii*>r.iif that city,after- 
<lat»; l..ord Olivo, then going upon a mo**! im- ■ wards brigadier-geinTnl of loyalist provincials 
portant service in Ik'tigal, I waivfjd my claim during the wap of iiulepeiidiuice, and brother 
to the vacancy which then happened. A.s ' of ('hii*f-ju.slien .Tames l>e Laii<*ey (Dbake, 
there was no /ither vaenney nnti! the Duki* ' Am, Jiio*/.) The lady's fan lily was wealthy, 
of Grafton and Lorrl Ihickingliiini were joint ' but she appears to have received a pension 
ministers, I wa* llnrn honoured with the ; of itf JO/, a year from the Irish civil eslablish- 
order, and it is .surely no .amall bonour tome ' meiit «!oon after Uo/hmrr’uif^f* {Calendar Home 
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Off, 1770- iJ, ji. Draper hi*f‘«mo Draper should h‘iid to further conmsjueiii^s, 

a major-general in J 772. Jn 1771 Jlnmce the eourt dictated an apology to l>e tsigned 
Walpole tiponks of him ns the probable Mecond by Draper ami accepted by Murray. The 
iu command of the reinforcements going to matter then ended. Newspaper accounts of 
^Vniericu^ and fis writ Ing plans r)f pacification the trial describe Murray as 'very much 
in the newspapers \i. i;ib, lonj. He- broke/ but DrajsT looked ‘ eAceedingly well 

fort? and after hia second marriage Draj)cr • and in lJ»e Hower of his agf»; his star was 
resided at Manilla Hall, Clifton Down.*', now' ; very c<»n<picaous and his arm always care- 
the convent of La Mere dt» Dieu, w'here he fully disposed so as never to eclipse it.* The 
erected a cenotaph to tin* thirty ollicers and ' proceedings of thccnirt w'ere juihlisiicd from 
one tboitsand men of the r»Jd 7’JMh who fell the shorthand notes oi‘ Mr. Uurnev, betas 


ill the Kast Indies in Ho became 

a Lieiileiiant-geiierul in 1777. In 177H he 
Kwt his secnml wdfe, wdio left one child, a 1 
daughter bom in I77.‘b wdio survived her t 
paroiifs, and on 17 March 1700 married .Itiliii . 
tM)re. .She died a widow at lf<‘t Wells on ' 
20 July 1790 {^(rf^nt. May, lx. (i.) 270, I.viii, 
Di.) t»74). 

fn I77(t Draper was a]>])oinl4‘d lieuteiiniil- ’ 
gov<*nior of Minorca, under Lii‘Uti‘naMt-g<‘- 
neral Hon. James Murray, at a salarv (>f7*»D/. 
a 3 *eiir and allowance-, ifi* -«*rve<l tlir<iu^h 
the fainoiLs defenceof Fort St. I*liilij» again-t 
a combined for<*e of h'r'Uich nnd Spantiird- 
froniAngu-t 17^1 until February 17^2,wllf•n 
W'aiif anrl the ravages of the .-curvy I'run- 
pclle<l the pJu«lcy little garri-on to accept 
honourable term.** (Hnvj.so.v, v. til.S-22, \i. 
note; al-o ..Inn. /fcv. 17^2, ap]i. 211 ) Tln re 
appt‘MVs to Inive been iif> c<u‘di:ility b«‘t\veen 
Draper and Murray, and shot-tly before the 
end «»f the siege Draper was sus]»ended bv 
Murray. After their vet urn home Hraper 
preferred twenty-nine <-hargc- nf nn-<*ondiict 
of the most miscellanenu- eharaeter again-l 
the govi-rnor. who wa- tried hy a general 
con vt -martial, preH<l»*d iivm* bv >ir Cenr^^e 
How'nrd, K.H., \vhi<-b .-at at the J l»ir-e ( luartD 
lit November -Deeein her 17^2 ami January 
17S.‘l. 'file court honoiirahly acipnt led Mur- 
ray of all charges .save two — >onn' arhiirarv 
interference w'ith auction dues in the i.-laml, 
and the issue of an order on lo (M. 17^1 
tending to tli.«r*redit and dislmnoiir the lieii- 
tenniil -governor -ftu’ tlie which he was .mui- 
t^iiced to he * reprimanded.’ 'I’he long ap- 
proved the finding and .*ieiiteiiee. hiif in ivcog- 
iiition of Murray's past services di.-pensed 
with any; nmrimatid other than that coiiveviHl 
by the Amiing. The king also * expresstnl 
much concern that an • officer of ."^ir Win. 
Draper’s rank and distingiiisheil character 
should have allowed his jiiflgmcnt t«> be .^o 
perverted i»v any sen.«*e of personal grievance 
ns to view the genera] eominct of his superior 
olficcr ill- an unfavourable light, and in con- 
scMjnenceto exhibit chnrge.sagainst him which 
the court after diligent investigation have 
considered to be frivolotyj and ill-founded.' 
Leat Home intemperate cx]»rcssioiis let fall by 


I )rapt‘r*.- rejoinder to Al urray'sdefeiice, though 
reiKl beJore the court, wa.s not included 
therein, J>rapi*r published it under the title 
' Ob.-crval ions on tile Hon. Ueutmant-gene- 
rul Miirraj'’.- Defence ’( London, i7>4, -Ito). 
fn a lette/lo Lord ( ’ariiiapf hen, dated in 17tt4 
( AViV. Mvh. Afifiit. MS. 2^(M)0, f. 1 M J ipuper 
urge.- Iiis claims, -tiitiiig f hat his lieiiienaiit- 
gnvei-norsliip, hi.- wife’s fortune in America, 
and ]ii.- ju.-t (duims to the Manilla ran-<im 
have* all been sacrificed to save the country 
flirt lierefliisioii of blood iiiut treufitin*. During 
the reimiimler of Iti.s life Draper lived chiefly 
at IJatli, wla re he died r' .Jan. 17/^7. He 
was buriMl in ibe abbejr cliurcli, where was 
erecterl a tablet to lii^ memory bearing a 
Jaitiii e]jiijtpli enmposed by hi- old I'cUowr- 
-ludenl at J.ton and t’amfindgc, Christopher 
An-tev of tlie • Ibitli Uinde’ v.l A copy 
of the e}>ita]>h is giy.-n in ‘fient. Mag.* lx. 
(ii.'t 1 127. 

['J*Iie be-t biographiiMl notices nf Draper are 
in tioorgian Fra. vol. ii. ; tri-nt. lv*ii. ti>) 

‘H : awl the notts to Lett its ol Junius, ed. by 
Wall.*, ill iMilmV Simni.iril Library, bul .ill con- 
t.iin in.iivnraeus. espiTiallj’ m the military de- 
tails. .\in'»ntr the authorities oon.suited iu the 
hImivo iiifiiioir IU iiddiiioa to those eited are 
0 »rr 3 *s lli-t. of J5ri-tol. li. (nativt-s) 292 tl^l«S, 
•Ito), Ktoii lugi.-iriini Jveg.ile; Ciiilabrigiensr * 
tcradiwti, vol, i. ; War tJtfiee IJe<*onls; Army 
l.i.'-ts ; TT.iniiJten's Hi-i. Dreii. Guards (1872, 
8vo): Oriiu' s Jlisl of ^lil Tr.iiis. in Indoo-tan 
(Lond«»n, He.itjson’s Nav. and Mil. Ma- 

nu'ira (17tb>, SVfi) Walpole's L< tiers, ed. IVter 
Ciinninah.ini, vcd-. ii iii. iv. vi. viii. ; Calendars 
Home OfHee I’.ipers, Hni. ,Mas. Cat. of Printed 
JhM)ks. under ‘Draper;’ Gent. Mag., the more 
imi>ortant not ices in which occur in x.\xiv. 590, 
xxxix. OS- 7 1. 871. 4autcontn>vcr.sy with Junius), 
i (il>. 587-8 .M*Kle.-tns and J nnius), Ivii. (i.) 91, and 
1 lx. (ii.l 1127.] M. M. 0. 

DHAXPj, THf )MAS(f/. 1 01 S), divine* wad 
i bi>ni at Sioiielei!ih.iii*art\>venlr 3 ', Wurwick- 
1 .-liin% ‘ hi.s father being a yemnger brother of a 
I worsliipfiill family, which for many years had 
lived at Wivnl-hall in Yorkshire ' (I'ULLER, 
ir«W5te.s cd. Idd2, * Warwdekshire/ p. 12.’*). 

1 li** name doe*v no{ oeeur iu the pedigree given 
hv Hunter ( IWkithtW, 11 . 108), nor iu 
that by Glover ( I'erAWtiVc, 1 V«7ationr^, lo84- 
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(oftenvanl^i inc luded 
, and of i^tye Hal! 

Tj rk T *'■” i “«»• v,« he was admitted 

JTY* i <^>f canon law, taking his doctor’s 


t proccHMlad ; adjoining. 

. hevicarago j hAchclor o. 

of J>ovemnirt-cum-nanvich, Kssex (framtHl . degree on 21 July following <>/’ f^/iiV. 
succession list of vicars in Hanvich Church), ; o/ Oj/o/ti, Oxf. Ilwt. Soc., i. 72). He held 
but, thsliking t he east c wist, he left a curate in , the family rectoty of Jlraycot. On 1 1 Dec. 
charg^\ and lived variously at Coveiitiy and at ■ 1527 he was instituted to the vicarage of 
Colwich in ytrtffordshire (Prefaces to H^orks). ■ llitchin, Hertfordshire (CLUiTKRBUCK,J/rrf- 
A leiv j-ears Udore his death he reUirnod to ] Jvrdjikiret “h *^5), which he c-Ychanged on 
Harwich, * where, says Iniller, who gives the i 5 iVlarch 1531 for the rectory of Cottiiigham, 
wrong year of his death, ^ the change of the ■ Northamptonshire (Hkidgrs, Aorfkampfon- 
Aire was conceived to hasten his great change* I ii. 2119). He became prebendary of 

( WorMies, loc. cit.) " -i i . . . . . 

wieh on 29 ~ 



pious man ti 

Yvas author ^ 

togetherwilh tlu' Antidote or PreHiTvativeof. ingdon, 27 July t.iw (i4. ii. 52), both in lhe 
everTfaiingriuth . . 1 Fen'unto ia annexed »irae cbiiruh of Aincoln. On 2 l)ec. 15-17 

a . . .^IreaDse ot the Generali Sigiies . . . ; he was apiujinted by convocation head of a 



answers, nut of the Wt Divines of our time. v. \ii.4(H) l.viii.247 50, 2.w. (UK), 
hereunto IS annexed tw o prayers, Ithno 745, 701). In 1553 he was one of the com- 
(l^nuoii), 4. ‘Palliopeia; or a rich inittee for the restitution of Jh>!iop lionner 

tStore-]».»use of 1 ropyr, Clioice and Kle«rant (SiJtyj'B, J/ewfovV//.^, 8vo ed., v.)l. iii. pt. i. 
Datine WonN and Ihrases. oolleetedfor the p. 3fj). On s Sept. 1555 he was adiuilted 
most port oiit of all Jiillie-a yvorks,’ M(>, prebendary of [.longdoii in the churcli of 
London, Hill* (the .-erond ijnpiv.sion, en- Liehfu bl ( Lk Nkvp:, /- i/vY/, cd. ll.ardv, i. til l ). 
tirged, h\u, London.^ IbJ.j : anorher editom, At Klizabefirs aeee>sion Im* refused to lake 


Svo, London, l(i43). 5. ‘ ^o\i (Neliet no\u 
lerra, »eu Omcio vere Theologic.a, ... in 
qua creaturarum vanitas et mi-era servitu-, 
earundem ri‘.-titiitio, ... el . . . rorporks 

humani resurrectio, iueadern -ub.-tantia 

describuntur 


the oalli of Minreinac^, and wii.- accordingly 
stripped of all his prtdermenf ?, e.xcept the 
reeiijiT of Draycot, which he contrived to 
keep. I ti 1 .”>(>0 he was a prisoner in t he l-'leet 
( Cff/. tSfttfr /*f/y>e/*.v, Dom. Addenda 15 17 ti5. 


describuntur et demonstnintur,- Svo, Op^ p. .521). Troin ‘ An Ancient KditorV Note- 
penhmm, lbI4. b. • Ihbliothrca scholastica book,' printed in Morris's * Troubles of our 
instrurt.s.-inm. Or, 1 r.-a.-nri,! of .\nciviit Oaiholic Kon.-falhors' (»rd s,ii.-8, p. 3.'.), 
J < agu'sand . eiiteunoiis I roverbes, st.J*.ci*.d where, howevt'r, there is some confu.sioii of 
outot the Lriglif,!i, (Tfifke Lutiiie, Lri-Iich, dates, wc learn that ‘I 



work-fit Ma>hT Perkins (his rouiitryinan and 
collegiat) into Daline, w'hicli were printed 
at Geneva,’ 2 vol-. fob, 15J 1 -Is. 

[Authoritii- as siIjovo ; Fulk-r's Hist, of Univ. 
of C.imbrifige (Nil-holm, p. ]:s7 ; Newcoiirt’s 
Kept rtori mil, ii. 22(1; lirit. Mus. Ciu.] G (', 


fKrde.s\vicke'.s Survey of Stalfonthhiro (IL-ir- 
wouil), p. 2.32 ; Woixl's J-’asti Oxoii. (Bliss), i. .39, 
61, 106; Uillow’a Lnglish Ciitholirs. ii. 106; 
General Index to Stryinss Works (8vo), i, 239; 
Diiisd. MS. 980, f. 282.] ' G. G. 


i"'*’’ "“i^'u Khliirv, in 15(B. Ho f.tates in his 

nfm7an^ ““"O' l^ ynolds that he had Ixscn 

name and place in ..talfordohire. He Yvas j a page, and it is not improbable that he 


DRAYTON, MICHAKG ( 
pm-l, WHS born at Hartshill, near Atherstoni*, 
1571), \Vur\vic k.shire, in 155:). He states in his 
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was attached to iJie liou^elioJd of Sir ITetiry I caU)ry epistle comes a sonnet to Lady Anne 
Goodere of Powles worth; for in a dedica- ] Harington, wife of8ir John Ilariu'gtoii. There 
lory ndtlress prefixed to one of his ‘Ileroical j is alho an address to the reader, in which 
Lpistles* (Mary, til e French queen, to Charles j Drayloii states that * Clotilda Miad been 'hept 
Brandon) he uekiiowledges that ho was in- from printing' because the stationer Miieant 
debted to Sir Henry Goodere for the 'most • to join (liem together in one little volume/ 
part ' of his education. Aubrey says that he ( ITie statement is curious, for the 1694 edition 
was the son of a butciuT: but Aubrey also ; of 'Matilda' is dedicated to Lucy, daughter 
describt*s Shakesiawe s father as a butcher, j of Sir .Fohii Ilaringtou, afterwards Countess 
"We have it on Drayton’s own uullmrity (‘The ; of B^jdlord, and must lia\e been published 
Owlo/ UJ04) that lie was ‘nobly bred' and J with Drayton's knowledge. A poem in rhymed 
* well ally'd.' There is no evidiwe to show I heroics <»ii the .subject of f Endymion and 
whether he wa» a member of eiilier univer- ! Phadx;/ n.d., 4to, entered in tbe ‘ Stalioner./ 


sity. JTj!' earlie.^t work, * Til l* lliinnonieof * 
the(^hun‘h/a metrical rendering of portiruis • 
erf the stTiptiire>, whs puhli.vhed in 1691. ; 
Prefixed is h dedicatory epistle, dated from 
LoiidiUi, 10 Feb. l.'j!)0-i, ‘To the gcjdly and : 
vertiioii.N Lady, the Lady .Jane Detioreux of ■ 
Merivale,’ in wbij h he speak** of the ‘bouii- ‘ 
tiful hiifpitaiity ■ that he had recei\ed fnmi ■ 
his pjilroiyt.-. This book, \\ hieli had bt‘eii j 
cnt**refl iy the ‘Stationer/ Ibgi'ter/ 1 Feb. ! 
1690-1, y.iuler the title of ‘ The Triuiiiphes *»f . 
tile ('ll A*he/ for some uriknoAvu reu.sun gave 
olleiiey and wus et>u<leiuiied to be de.*«t rovin! ; 
but ^j*ebbiduq> Whitpift ordere<l tlint torty 
copWsshouM bo preserved at Lambeth Palace, 
one e<»pv, belonging to the Briti&li 
is now known to exist. ‘A lleu- 
jr/nly llunnoim* of Spirit nail Snugs ami ll<ily 
)/Iyiiinr**,' DilO (uniijiie), is tin* s-ujipresMtl 
/book with a difi'eiviit lille-puge. in 169*i 
app»*an*d ‘Idea, Hie Sliephfairds Garland, 
bashioiied in nine Fglogs. Lowlands .Sieri- 
fice to the Nine *Musi‘<,’ 'I’le-.se eclogues, 
which w»‘re Mrittdi on the model ot’ the 
* Shephenl’s ( ’nlem.l^^r,’after^^ ards underwent 
considerable re\ision. There was rtwmi fur 
iiu]»nivemeut. the diction being fn-<jiiently j 
harsh ami tlie vei>itiraliuii inharmonious, 
Ihougli inueh •)f tlie lyrical part is excellent, 
fn the fourth eclogue there is introduced an ; 


Legist er ' April 1694, w#i> doubt les-s pub- 
li.sbed in tliat year. Jjodge (juotes from it 
ill ‘ A Fig for M ora us,* 1696. 1 hen* are .sr^me 
interesting allu.siuns to Spenser, Daniel, and 
Lodge, it was not rejirinfed, but portions 
were incorponif cd in ‘The Man in the Moono,' 
and flic dedicatory sonnet to the Countess of 
Bedford was iiieluded in tlie 1006 collection 
of Drayton’s, pia-ms. 

Jii'fore Iea\ ing Warwickshire Drayton paid 
his ad(lre.>.«-< s to a lady who was a native of 
Coventry and who lived near the ri\ er Anker. 
Ill her leuiour he publislied, in 1691, a series 
of fifty-one .sounels under the title of ‘Ideas 
Mirro\ r: Amours in ()uatorzains/ 4to. Dray- 
tim iittacln <l no great >ulue to the collection, 
fort went \ -two of the sonnets printed in *lden.s 
Mirrovr* wer«* ne\er reprinted. The lady 
toelebriili'il under the niime ‘ Idea ’) to whom 
j the !«unnet» were adtlre?M-d did not become 
I tlu* puet'.s wife, but he continued for many 
years sing her pruisf.* with exenndary con- 
.**tam*y, Jn the UU)6 collecti«)U of his poems 
he has a * Hymn t«> his I.aJCs Birth-place,* 
which i> \>riiien in a strain of etfusive gal- 
lant ry. TIic magnificent ^onnet , ‘ .Siuce there*'s 
no help, conic let us ki>s and part,’ first np- 

J »eared in the 1()19 folio. An e]iistle, ‘(If liis 
..Hd\*i>iiot coming to town,’ fir*.f published 
ill the I<»l* 7 colleetiuii, shows that his devo- 


elegy, which wa.- afti-rwurds completely n*- 
writtmi, on Sir Philip Sidney; and it is pro- 
bably to till** elegy tnot, ns some crilii*.*- liuvc 
a^iposed, to a lost nnem) that Ni athaniel r j 
Bfaxter:-; ', in speiiKiiig of Sidney's death, 
makes reference 111 ‘Curaniu,’ It >09: 

O nelilc Dniytmi I well did**t flum roluarso 

Oiir diiiiiagc's tij ilryria veix'. 

In lf>9:i Drayton published tin* fir.**! of hisliis- 
Ujrical pomns, ‘ The Legend of Piers (invest on,* 
4td^..whichVns folhiwed in 169 ( hy * Matilda, 
tbu fhiro and chaste Daughter <»f the l-ord 
JlolH‘rt*Fi1a\vater.' Both poems, after re vi- 
sion, were reprinted in 1691), with the addi- 
tion of‘Tbe Trngicall I.*egeud of Jlobert, Duke 
ofNormatidie,*tlie volume »*iciiig dedicated to 
jyucy, count LS.S of Bedford. After the dedi- 


. tion, altt-r tliirty >ear>* service, un- 

j changed. .\11 hi.s biographers agree that he 
, UmhI am! died a bachelor; hut it i** to be 
noticed that Edmond Gaytiui tnot a very sure 
guidf), in* I'’eslivous Note^ on JK*u (Quixote, ’ 
lt>64, p. 160, states that lu* wa.s married. 

The tir^i poem planned 011 a large scale is 
‘ .Miwlimerindos,* published in I6‘.H5, and ri‘- 
; publisbtHl with uiauy alterations in lt)03, 
i under thr title of * 'I’he Bam)n.s Wars/ To 
I (ho revised edition Dray 1 4 m prelixeil an ad- 
j drt'ss to the reader, in which be states that, 
■ ‘ as at first lht‘ dignity of the thing was the 
; motive of the dotung, so the cause of this my 
i second greater labour was ibc insuilicieiit 
j bundling of the first/ Originally the poimi 
had be«*n written in seven-line stanzas, but 
! ill the second edition the ‘ottava riina ' was 
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substituted, *ol all otlier the nioht cenipleto I with Wilson, llathway, and Afunday; and 
and best pro|wrtionf*d.* Lbrnyton was con- ) in Jatumiy* 1691^1600 he was eni;ag^ with 
stantly enga^it^l in rerisinjy his works, and * the same authors on * tlweii Tudor/ ITien* 
* The llarons’ Wars’ saw luaiiy chan<?es Ihv ! was a ‘ Second I'art of Sir dohii (')ldea.st1e; ' 
fore it reached its final shape. ** Mortimeria- ; hut it is not clear wliether it wa** written by 
dos’ Avas dedicated, in nine seven-line staiiras, the four playwrights or Avfietlier I >niytou was 
to the tVmntess of lied ford; l)ut Avfn*ii, in >olely responsible. ‘The First Part of the 
1 fiOIl, Dray ton reissued the poem, he wit hdn*w true and iionorahle History of the Life of 
the dedication and cancelled various refe- Sir John Oldcnstle ’ Avas nnhiished in ItJOl) 


rences to his |>atPoness. In the ei<»-hf h ecloiyii 
of ‘Poeiiies Lyrickniid Past4iriill.’n.d.( >, 

he inveighs agraiiista certain Selena, who had 
temporarily befriended ‘faithfull Howland/ 
but had afterwards transferred her put nmai^e 
to ‘dc'ceitfiill (Vrheron/ Kowlaiid is flu* pas- 
toral name which Driiyton hail adopted for 
himself; </erh»*ron*s personality is matter for 
conjecture : hut it is more than probable that 
Helena Avas inft'iided for the ( Vmnt«'f'S of 
IltHlford. The iuvecti\e Avas eancelled 
later editions. 

* Kurland’s IL*roicJill Kpi'-th*s/ lo97, his 
next AA'ork of importance, is the most read- 
able Ilf Dray ton’s longer works. The book 
was modelled on ()\ id's • Ileroides/uiul Dray- 
ton lias shown himsi'lf to be no unwortliy 
pupil of tht? skilful Homan artist. A wcoud 
€,*dition appeared in a third, Avith the 

addition of the sonnets, in lol><); a fourtli in 
160^, again with the sonnets; and a fifth, 
Avith ‘The IlaronV Wars,' in HJOil. Historu'iil 
notes are nppendtvl to »'ach episth*; and to 
each pair of epi'^tles ( W'ith a few exceptions) 
Drayton nrefived a dedication to some tli-,- 
tinguislif*u patron. In tin* dedication lotlie 
Hurl of Hedfird he mentions the obliuatioiis 
under which he stoo<l to the family of the 
Haringrtoiis, and states that lie had hrencora- 
mended to tho ])alit>u»ige of Sir .lohn Hariniy- 
toi/s dautrlitiT, Hiicv, eonnte'.'. of ISedfonl, 
by ‘that le.'irniiil and aceoinplislied geiith- 
man Sir Henry (loiMh-re (not long since ch- 
ceawd), wh 1 Avas AA'hiht hee was, wlu 
patience pi 1 to beare Avith tlie imp* rf**c- 
tion.s of my heedles and iinsfained youth.’ 

From Th n-lowe's ‘ Ifiary ’ it ii]i[M-ars that 
Drayton AA^as Avriling for the .stage belwei*n 
lo97 and lfX)2. He AiTote few plnys single- 
handed, but worked witli HenrvI 'lu-ftle ipv.], 
Thomas Dekke»r Tep v.], and otluTj'. In De- 
cember 1597 lit! was eiigagefl AvitJi Miiriday 
on a lost play culled * Mother ih*dcap/ On 
'2f) Jan. loltJ-i-f) |j,. received three pounds * in 
oamestc of hi*j nhiye called Wrn. Loiiprbcrd' 
(Dian/, ed. ('oilier, p. 1 IJ), ami on the fol- 
lowing day he acknowledged tin* receipt of 
‘forty shiilinges of Mr. Philliji Hinslowe, in 
part of A'i", for the playe of Willm. Long- 
sword* (lA. p. 95). Drobably both eiitru 
rijfer to the same loHt play. In 15W) he ' 
wrote the ‘ First Hart of .Sir John OldeuMie/ , 


in a Ciirriipt form. Some copi<*s fraudulently 
bear Shakespeare’s name on tin* title-page, 
fii May Hif)2 Drayton wrote, with Dekker, 
Wcb>ti*r, .Middleton, and .Minulay, a play 
AA'hich Henslow'c calls ‘too harpes' (‘Taa’o 
H ar|Hes’). The anonymous ‘Merry Divel of 
Kdiuoiitoii,* has ht'eii attributed lo 

J>r:iyton on the authority of (.'oxetcr, but no 
evuleiice bus been ndfliiced in sujiport of 
Jtniyti Ill's claim. 

There is a tradition that Itrnyton Avas eiu- 
]iloyi‘d by (^ueeii Kli/ab» th on ;i diplomatic 
mis.vion in Scotland. In an iibsciin* passage „ 
of flu* ‘satirical ])oern * Tim Owle/ IhOI, |'u* 
•states that he went in -e.ireli nf ]iref.-rinent 
• unto thi* Imppie North/ and 'ilien* arryv’d, 
disgrace wa^ all mv gayiu*.' Ibi the acces- 
sion of .lames he piibli'-hed ‘To tin* iiiujestio 
of King Janies. A gr.intl.it 'trie Poem/ IlKW, 
Ito, and in tlu* following Vt ar gave a further 
]iroof of Ills loyally in'.V I’a'an 'IViuniphall : 
c^inijio'.ed for tlio soci* ti** of ilu* (iohUmiths 
of London congratulating' hix. niiifiiies .Mag- 
iiitieeiit hhitriug the Citie/ HiOL Hut his 
hopes of gaining adA’ancemoiit from James 
A\err‘ rudely flisuppoiuted : hi-x l‘•>!nplim«*nts 
met Avitli indilltTerice ami contempt. Many 
•ars afierwards (liiL’7) in an epi.stle to his 
fnond (Jef>rge Sandv" In* nders to tli 
treat meiir that )u* had o\p.-vi.*n<‘ed. ('heltlc, 
in* Kiigland’s Mourning I iarment/ii.d.( hU).*!’), 
hint" I lint lie liad been too Iia.«ty in paying 
111 iddn .es to tlie iii'W '•iven igii ; 

Thi ik 'tAAM.- n fault to h.iv» thy Ver‘<en s 

I si nir T 111* King ere they hini mourndthoQueoD. 

In HHM appeujA'd ‘Tin* OAvle,' an allegorical 
poi'iu, in imitation of Spenser's ‘ Mother llub- 
bard'.s Tale,* on the neglect sliown to learn- 
ing. If Drayton had not expressly slated 
that it was written earlier than the ‘Hratu- 
latoric Poi'in/ it Avoiild be reasonable to lu^ 
-^inm* fbfti it wa.s inspired by indignation at 
till* treatment that he hud r»*ceiA'ed from the 
king. * The Owlo* was dedicated to the young 
Sir Walter A «f on [q. v.], to Avhbm he also 
dedicnterl the i<l05 editirm of ‘The Harmns 
Wars ' iiTicl * Moyses in u .Map of hi« Miraclea,* 
HiO-L From n pa-ssage in the liLst-named |K>era 
it hits been lia.stily inf**mMl that Drayton had 
witiiesni*d at Di^'or the destruction of tho 
Spanish armada. At his invest it ure aslaiiglM. 
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of the Huth iii Sir WuttiT Aston tniide 
Drayton one ofhiB esquires (Duiglas, i*eer~ 
age^eA. WoCKl,i. u title wliieh Drayton 
afterwards used somewhat i),*»teiitatiously. 
In * Poems; by Mieluiell Jlniitoii Ksquire/ 
1<K)5, the word ^ l^Niiiire’ is iiiiide to fjeeuny 
aline by itself. Aooiit 1005 upix^tired the 
undated * Poenies Ly rick and IVstorall : < Mes, 
■Efflogs,. the Man in tin* Moone/ H\o, with a 
dt*dicutioii to Sir Walter Ar'ioii. TJie volume 
coutaiihs some of Draytons c/ioin*'‘t ^\orJ£. 
Here iirst api>eared the fuinou^ ‘Dulliid of 
A^incoiirt,’ which is imipiestiimably the irio>t 
apirite<l of lin^lisli inaitiai ]yric>; tie* fine 
ode ‘To the X'ir^iniaii X’ova^e/ the cliarm- 
iotf can/onet ‘I'o his e<>y Ijom*,’ the addre-s 
*ln Cupid,’ and other delij^hll'ul pi»eiij>. 
Two of the odi'S »(‘ Sinji’ we the Ih»se*aiid 
the address to Jnlin Sax age) were never re- 
printed ; t he ref^t i d’ t he \ nhiine, a ft n* revision, 
was inclmlod in the ItJli) f<dio. The col- 
lection of * Poems/ l(it)o, ^\o, x\ itii c<»«inM*n- 
ilatory xerses by Tliuma' (Ireeiie, Sir John 
ileuumont. Sir William AleAimd'-r, vVe., em- 
braces * 7’he Ihirmis* War.'*,' ‘ Kiiirlami's ile- 
roical Kpi''tle.>,’ * Idea/ and the • Lt'jiend-/ 
Other editams apja.ared in ItKKS m.jI., ItilO, 
and The«'<litioii of h>l() Ijm'i at the 

end an additional leaf containing a commen- 
datory mjii net by Seidell. In ItiOr Drayton 
puhltslied aijolln'i* of his legend.**, * 'Hu* Le- 
gend of (Jreat ( 'roinwell/ which was ivpiili- 
lislied xxitli alteratinns in and was in- 

cluded ill the Idlt) * Mirour for .Magistrates/ 
The first eightf'eii soiig<ol' Drax (on*s long- 
est and most fanioiispoem, * lNilx-< tlhion^ora 
( 'horographieali Iteseripthui <*rall tlieTract.s, 
Kiver.", Mounlaines, Forests, and other Farts 
. . .of(ireut nrifaine/fol.,app’are<| m DJl.’l, 
xx'ith an eiigraxed ns well us a printed title- 
page, a portrait, hy lloh'of Prince Henry, to 
whom the xv<»rkxNas dedicated, and eighteen 
maps. To eacli song an* app**mled copious 
aiinotatioiH, full of anfiipiarian learning, by 
John Seidell. A second part, coni inning 
songs xix'xxx, xva.'i XNriften later, ami the 
complete poem (with coniinendnlorv verses 
before the secontl iwirt by William liroxviie, 
(leor^ Wither, and John Reynolds ) xvaspul)- 
lished in IdSll. Sehlen’s aniiotat i«ins are con- 
fined to the first part. It is not surprising 
that Drayton experienced some dillieiilty in 
finding a publisher for so x'ohiminons a xvork. 

In a letter to William Drummond of Tlaxx- 
tlioriiden, tinted M Ajtril IdlO, he writes: ' 

‘ I thank voii, niy dear, sxvivt Drummond, for 
your gooA opinion of “ l*oly-olbion.” I have 
done twelve books more; . . . but it lietli hy 
me, for the booksellers and 1 are in terms. 
Tliey are a oonipaiiyof bn.«eJ£nnves, whom T ■ 
}k>th acorn and Kick at/ Tfic niituri* of the 

I 


Buhjeot ma<h* it for the poem to 

be free from moiiotonv. The * l*oly-<Jlbion* 
i.s a truly great work, Vtorc'd with learning of 
widt* variety, and abounding in passages of 
rare beauty. It was t lie labour of many years, 
for so early H.S lolJH Francis Merits reported 
that * Michael Drayton is noxx' in jamniiig in 
Kiiglish xeise a poem called “ Pohi-olhion.” ’ 
Prince Henry, to xvhoin it xx*as iledicattjd, 
held Drayton in esteem : for it appeai'h from 
Sir Dax'id Murray's account of the prixy puive 
c-xpeiisps of the prince lliaT Drayton xvas an 
uniiiiitaiit to file e\peii>e of 10/. a year. 

In 1010 Draj'ton eftllect«d into a small 
fiJio all 1 he poi'iiis (xvitli f !u* exception of the 
‘ Poly-OJhinn*) that he wi-lied fo pre«erxe, 
and aiMeil Mime ni*xv IxTic.**. The collection 
consists of sex'eii part', each xvith a distinct 
title-page dated KilO, hut the pagination i.s 
coiitinuntis. In some enpjes the general title- 
jmg»‘ i** undated : in itf hers it hears date 1020. 
.Vt the hat'k id‘ the general title-pace is a por- 
trait of Dray! f>n. cngravt'd lj\ Hole, and round 
the portrait i-' inscril*ed * Ftligdos Michaelis 
Dniyton. Arinigeri, Fo»*t{e Clariss. .Ftat.siue 
L. A ('hr. CM. nr. .\ni/ A fn-h volume of 
mi'-cellaneous pni*u)*'. ‘ The ifat fade nf Agin- 
coiirt/ appeared in lti:/7. sm. fol. Here 
waspuldi^heil for the tir^l time the dainty and 
inimilahle fairy ]>ocm, * Nimpliidia.* ‘The 
Shepheard- Sireiia’ and *TIm* truest nf t\n- 
I hia * nrencreeablv xsritlen. Though the hitter 
p<H‘iii i’< far too long. * The Batlaile of Agin- 
eourt ’ (not to coiifiis»‘<l xvith ‘The ihilladof 
.Vgincouri *) and ‘I'lie Miseries of (^ueen Mar- 
garite’ c»miaiiisome spirited ]tas>age'«. but ta.x 
the re.idi-r’s patience '^eiendy. Among the 
* elegies’ i.v the interest mg * Ljii-s-tle to Henry 
J«Vyiiold>a/inxx hich I tray t on del ixershi** views 
on tlio merits of xurious eoniem|)<irary Eng- 
lish poetv. It may be doubted w Imt her 1 >rny- 
toii had nnx' great liking for the drama: his 
]»raist' of SliMke.<peari* is tatm* in com]«irison 
xvit h his enthiisiaMii Kn* Spenser. One cpistlo 
is uddri\’‘.‘<cd to William Hroxvne of Tavistock, 
and anof hi'r fo f icorgi* Saiidv<. the (ran-lafor 
of C Ivid's ‘ MetamorjJjoscs ; ' both are written 
ill a tone of sadness. ‘AiiEh'gie x|Mni the 
death of the L,ady I ‘eiiehipe Clifton ’ and 
‘ Vj^xn the three Sonnes of tin* J^ord Shef- 
field, droxviied in Hiimher’ had previously 
appeared in Heiirx’ Fil/geolfrey’s ‘ (Vrtaxn 
Elegies,' Ifiir. At the hegitiiiing of the x*o- 
luiiie arecomniendatoi'vverses by T. Vaughan, 
John Ue.yiiolds, and t he fine * Vision of Den 
Joii.voii on thi‘ ^lii.M‘s of hi.s friend, M. Drax'- 
toii/ xvliich opmis xvitli the question xvhethcr 
he was a friend to Dravtiiii. When hex'isited 
AVilliaiii 1 >riiinmond ot'Haxvthomden in 1619, 
Jfiii.son staled that * Drayton feared him ; and 
he [JoiisonJ t'sli*emed not of him [Drayton] ;* 
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spoktidisparagingly of the * f*oly-Olbioii,' uud 
had not a woid to say in J>ravton’s praise. 

Drayton’s last work was ‘ I'ho Muses Kli- 
iLum lately discovered by a new way over 
Parnassus . . . N'oalis doud, Moses his birth 
and miracles. David and Oolia/ IdilO, 4tu. 
The pastorals were dedicated to the Earl of 
Dorset, and at p. 87 t!iere is a fresh dedica- 
tion to the Countess of Dorset, preceding the 
sacred ptx'ms. Of * Xouh’s floiul’ and the 
two following poems there is little to be said ; 
hut * The Muses Elizium/ a set of ten • Nim- 
phnlls/ or pa'^toral dialogues, i> full of tlie 
quaint whimsical fancy that iuspii’fd •Xim- 
phidia.* Tlie docriptioii of the preparations 
for the Fay's bridal in the eighth • XLmphali’ 
is qiiitt‘ a tuur ife force. 

Drayton died in ld*ll and was huri(‘d iii 
'Westminster Catliedral, whore a inonumeiit 
was t‘reeted to him by tli** (.'oiintes'* of Dor- 
St‘t. The inscription t* Do, pioii> marble, let 
thv reader^ know \-c.^ i^ traditionally ai'- 
cribtjd to llen.JoU'.on. It is qu it in Jenson’s 
manner, but it has aln«j been claimed for 
Kamlolph. ijuarle-k, and others. In A«>hmoIe 
MS. art. are ''cveii three-line ^taii/as 
which pur|>ort to huv** been • made by Mi- 
chaell Drayton, esquier, poet laun^alt, the 
night before liee ilved.' There is a portrait 
of Drayton at Dulvvieh College, presented 
by Cartwright the actor. In person he was 
small, and his complex inn was '•waitliy. lie 
sp^rnks of hi** • •iW’art and melancholy face ' 
ill hi.s‘ Ix'geiidof lloherr. Duke of Normandy.* 
Hi.s moral character was iinassaila))le, and 
he wa*! ivganlfd by his contempurarics ns a 
modt‘1 of virt ue. • As ,\ulus Per?ius Flaceu^,' 
says Meres in * is reputed among all 

writers to bt; of an honest litV and upright 
conver^arhm, -o Miciuud Drayton {r/unn 
toties honoris et a7noris causa among- 

bchollers, sOuldi»'rs, ports, and all sorts of 
people is heldefor a man of vert uoiis disposi- 
tion, hone-t coiivrrsution,and w ell-govrruial 
carriage.* Similar te.«‘tiiiioiiy i- Ijorne by I he 
anonymous author of * Tlu* llcturn»; from 
J'ernassus.' II is ]sjetrv won him applause 
from many quarter.-i. ife is riieiil ioiiefl iiiid«T 
the name fd ‘ (»wd Rowland ' in Durnli**ld’s , 
‘Affectionate Shepheard,’ l-V.D, and he i.s 
prai.scd in company' with .Speii.-»*r, Daniel, and 
ShukesjK'are in Darnfifld'.i ‘ .V Urinfmbraiice 
of somr Engli.di INads,’ Lodge dedi- 

cated to hint in DVbj one of the epistles in 
'A Fig for Momu.s.’ In lofkJ Fitzgeoffrey, 
in his pb»ni on .Sir Franci-s Drake, ipeak.s of 
^goldeii-moiithefl Drayton imisicall.^ Avery 
clear prm>f of his {xmularity i.s shown by the 
fact that he ^•‘(jUo1^x^ no less than a hundred 
and fifty time-^ in * England's [*ania.s.su.s,' DKKh | 
Drummond of Hawthorndeii W'as one of his I 


fervent admirers. 8omc letters of Drayton 
. to Druiumotid are published in the 1711 edi- 
tion of Drummond's w'orks. Another Scotch 
poet,fc>ir William Alexander, was his friend. 
Jonsou told Drummond that ‘Sir TV. Alex- 
ander was not half kindo unto him, and ne- 

f lected him, because a friend to Drayton.' In 
is epistle to Henry Reynolds he mentions 
‘ the two Ileaumoiits' (Francis Beaumont and 
Sir John Beaumont ) and William Brownie a.s 
his * deare companions and bosonic friends.’ 
Samuel Austin in • Urania,’ lti:?9, claims ac- 
quuintamv w itli Drayton. There is no direct 
evidcn<*c to show that Shakespeart* and Dray- 
ton were jiersonal friends, bui there is stixmg 
traditional evidence. The Uev. John Ward, 
sonnet ime vicar of Strntford-s.*ii-Avon, states 
in his manuscript noti'-hook that ‘Shakespear, 
Drayton, aiitl Heii Jlioiibon had u merry meiit- 
iiig, and, itt secm.»i, drank too hard, for Shaki*- 
spear died of a feavour there contracted.* Thi^ 
entry was written in ItJiilLf or Dihd. In the 
lolM and loltti editions of • Matilda ' t lien * 
i.*«astau/a n*laliiig to Shakesjaiaivs ‘ Ihtpo 
of Lucn-ce.’ It wa^ omitted in later editions, 
hut no inference can he drawn from the omis- 
sion, for Drayton was coutinuully engaged 
in nlteriiig his poems. A otanza relating to 
Spenser w'a> al.-^o omitted in later editions. 
Some critics Imvc clio^eri to .‘^upjioso that 
Drayton wa.s the ri\al to w'lioni alluMoii is 
made in Shakebpeare’s sonnets. It is not 
I mint cresting to notice that Draiton was 
once cun'll of a ‘ tertian * by Slmkospeare’s 
‘'Oii-iii-law, Dr. .lohn Hall (tSe/er/ Oteiv'W- 
iions on. Enttlish Jioriivs^ lt>o7, p. -(>). 

Drayton ha.'* coiuiiiendutory' verses befon^ 
Morlcy's‘Fir.Ht Book of Ballets,* lot)."); Uhris- 
ropher Middleton's • licgeiid of Duke Hum- 
phrey,’ !<;()(); De Sernifin ‘ IVrfect U.ie of 
Silk-woriiie.'*,' 1(K)7 ; DnMes's • Holy Ibwal,* 
Murray*.'* * Sophoiiwba,’ KH I ; Tuke’s 
* Discoiir.''e agaiii'^t Painting and Tinctur- 
ing of \N omen,* DIB j; Chapman'K * Hesiod,* 
Bl I is ; .M U 1 II lay'.s * Pri maleon off i recce,’ i ti 1 11 ; 
N'icurs's ‘ Manudiictio,^ 11 . d. [10201"]; Hol- 
land','* ‘ Nuumachia,’ 1022; Sir John Beau- 
lui ml *!«. • 1 5f ihwort h Fiehl I <120. Some of these 
poei if-al couiplinieiits arif subscribed only with 
the initial ‘M. I).’ Poems of Drayton are 
incliuled iii‘ England’s Helicon,' 10(X); some 
had been printed before, hut others were 
published for the first lime. There are versos 
of Drayton, posthumously puhlibhod, in * An- 
nalia Dnhreiisia,* BjiKj. An iiif|)ert'ect col- 
h*!;! ion of Drayton's poems appeared in 1748, 
friL, and again in l7oiJ, 4 vois. 8vo; but his 
poetry was little to the taste of eighteenth- 
century critics. From a well-known passofi^e 
of Gordsinitii’s^‘ (.'itizen of the World’ it 
w'ould soem that his very name hod passed 
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into oblivion. Sinof‘ tho days of (^harlos 
Lamb and Colerid^re his fame has revived, 
but no comploto edition of his Avorks has yet 
bfjen issued. In I8o#j Collifr for the 

lioxburgho Club a valuable collect ion of the 
rarer works: ' Th*? Jlarnionie of tlie Church,' I 
• Idea. The Shepbeards Oarlund/ ‘ Ideas ' 
Mirrour,’ * Endimion and TMuebe/ ‘ Morti- ! 
mepiado8,'nnd‘Poemc3Lyrick and J’astorall.' ' 
The Rev. Kichard Hooper in 1H7<> issued an 
edition of the *l*oly-( )lbion ' in f Iim* volumes; ■ 
and the same editor is preparing a complete 
critical edition of Drayton’s entire Wfirks, 
with a full list of iY//’iVe hc/iuncs^ an under- 
taking which will involve Vii‘'t lahmir. Pne- ‘ 
simile n^priiits of the early edit i( ms are being 
issued by the S|ienser Society. A volium* of ^ 
selections from Draytoirs pcicrn-- was edited 


was fuA’Ournbly r»:ceived by .James 1, who to<jk 
a great interest in his experiments, and gave 
him an annuity and, apparently, lodgings in 
Eltham Palace. J>rehbel here perfected an 
ingenious mncliine for producing peqietual 
motirm, which be presented to the king, and 
which became one of the wonderful sights of 
the dav. It is alluded to by Ben .Tonson in 
one of fiis Epigrams, and in hi.s comedy of ‘ The 
Silent Woman ’ (not v. scene 8), and also by 
IVacham in hU * Sig)it.s and Exhibitions in 
England’ (prefixed to (’oryat’s * Oudities,' 
Itlll). Drebbel'.s machine is described and 
figurnrl by 'I’liomas Tyrame in ‘ A Dialogue 
Philooopliicall, wlu*rein Nal lire's .-••cret closet 
i< opened, &c.,togetIier with the wittie inven- 
tion of an artificial peria*tuall motion, pre- 
sented to the King's most excellent Maiebtie,’ 


by tin* present Avriter in 1 m83. 

[Tdetnoirby Collier, pw-fivod to 1 lie Koxbnrffho 
Club polloetion of Dnn ton's IS.iO; Col- 

ijicr's Bibliographical C.italoi^iu* ; Corner’s (Nil- 
Imnnea ; ITaxIitt’s Bihliognipliieal Colleetiiiiis : 
Bibliotheca Hcberiarni, pi. iv. : Ailiht. 24191 
(Hunter's Chorus I'.itmn) ; lfcn*>loa«*’« Diary.] 

H. B. 

DRAYTON, XKHIDLAS lUM.//. DlTfib 
eceliNHastic and j?idg»*, wa'< nppoiiit*'d Avardmi 
of King’s (College, Camhridgt', <*n 1 D«‘e. 
l;it>;i, Avitli a salary <»f fouriM‘m*c a day, and 
an nlloAvanee of I'ight ninrc'i' pfi- annum for 
robes. In b'Kifl In* wfl-< ‘SU.Hpccteil of hereby, 
and the Bi.shopof Eondon Avas authorisml to 
commit him to prison (20 March). Tn l.*17(> 
lio was n])pointed a hjiron i»f tin* •■veheqiicr. 
The dale of his d«*atli \> uiu‘**rl!iin. lie i*^ 
cotniiionly ilescrihed a- ‘ magislei*.' 

(Kynicr's lAedcra, e»l. (Mark'-, in. j*t. ii. 71fi, 
889, 1064 ; VvWd Lives of tlic Jiulm--.] 

■r. M. H. 


1(112. On 1 AJay KjIO the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, then on n tour in England, went to 
Eltham to ‘iee the muehiiie, and his .si*cretary 
! de*.cri))e< Drelibel as* a A'(*rv fair and handsome 
' man, and of very gent It* milliners, altogether 
‘ dillerent frtun Mich like characters.' Dreb- 
' bcKs fann* reacht'rl tin* <*ars of tlie emia^ror 
' of Oermany, Uudolph 11. himself an ardent 
! ^t^^d•‘llt of .•‘ciencM* and philosophy, aa’Iio en- 
treated .laini“4 1 to alloAV Drebbel to come to 
his court at IVagin* to t‘xliibit bis inventions. 
After the einpt‘ror’« death, in 1(512, Dnsbbel 
.seems to buA'e again returned to England: 
hut ln*revisiicd IVague.hai iiighecuiippointed 
tutor to the son of tin* em]»eror Ferdiiiaitd II. 
He had just bi'ttled down in great prosja*rity 
Avhen Prague wa^ eiiptured by the elector 
p.'ilatine, FriMleriek in 1(520, and T>rt*bbol 
nut only lost all hi- ]k»— c-sions, bul wius 
thrown into ]>rison. loan Avhieh he was only 
r»*leas#Ml at tlie per-unal interce-.>ion of the 
king of Englaml. He then returned to Eng- 
land. and in l(52o atti'iided .Tamos'.s funeral. 


DREBBEL, COBNELIS ( ir»72-l(5:M), 
philosopher and scientific inA'eiUiu*, lawn in 
1572 at Alkinaar in Holland, aams tin* son 
of Jacob Drebbel, of a family of guod |>o-i- 
tioii. He .shared a lion.-t* at uin*Tinn* Avitli 
llubi*rt Holtziiis, whi^se .-ister be married. In 
early life be executt*d .-omc et<*}iings, includ- 
ing A act of the ‘ ScA'en Tdberal Arts ' after 
Hendrik Ool(zius,the‘ Judgment of Solonnm* 
after Karel van Matider. X*c.. and a bird’s-«»ye 
vmAV of .Mkmaar, the original plutenf which 
was preserved in the toAvn ball there, per- 
mission bfiiiig given in 1717 toHysbert Boora- 
karop topnblisl) it in bis ‘Alkmner i-n derzelfs 
Oescliiedeniosen.' DreblK’l, hoAvcver, cleA'otwl 
most of Ilia time to philosophy, i.e. .soii'iicc and 
mathematics, and soon gained grt'ot n»pnte. , 
About 1604 be came to I’.ngland, perhaps ac- ! 
company tng his friend Con^ ant vn Huvg«ms, 
or nt the instance of Sir Will iani Boreel . He 


In l(j2t) he wa- ninjiloyed by the oflice of 
ordnance to construct Avater engines. He 
AAYis also >enr out by tho Duke of Bucking- 
ham ill the i'\pcditi<in to La Uoclielle, lK*ing 
in charge of si*veral lin*sliips^ sii a Milary of 
150/. per month. lb* was oik* of a company 
formed todniin the fens ami Ie\»-lsof eastern 
England. He died in Lomlon in 1 (>d 1. Dreb- 
bel, Avbo has be**n ff vh*d by soino critics as 
a mere iilcliemist and charlatan, Avas highly 
thought of by such .-cieiititic authorities ns 
Peiri*«c, Ihwle, and othei*s. Besides the ma- 
chine for tv'rpetuiil motion, he has been ert^ 
diied Avilb the invention of tbo microscope, 
1elescoiM*,ttnd thermometer, but bo aviw more 
probably the first to introduce these im- 
portant discoAvrit»s into England. He also 
iiiAont^'d a submarine boat, Avhieli Avas navi- 
gable, without the use of artlticinl light, from 
\Vest minster t o ( IrceiiAA'icli, atul macliincs for 
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producinjif rain, li,^lituinff, tkiindor, or ex- 
treme cold at any t ime. The Inst-muncd ex- 
periment he if^ Ft‘i>orted to have |M)rformed on 
ft summers day in Westminster Hall befortJ 
the kiu^, with the result of driving all his 
audience hastily from the building. He is 
ftirtber cre^lited witJi the invent h)n of an 
traordinarj' piuii]), an * int*iiIwitor ’ for hateli- 
fowls, an in.-triinient lorshowiii;^ pictures 
or portraits of penple not present at the tiiU' 
— possibly a ma^'-ic lantern — and otlu- 
^nious arramremont'i for liifht or retlectioii 
of li^bt. lie U al>o -tated tohave diM*o\i red 
the art of dyeinir M urh t. whieh he cominuni- ' 
catedtohi<>on-in-Iaw.l)r. Ivutler, from whom 
it was called ‘ I'olor Kutlerianu 
(ThWy, 1 i ^lareh !(»«»:?) mentions tlmt Kufler 
ami IV'bhers si»ri Jacob trii*d to induce the 
admiralty to adojii an invention Ijy Drehbel 
for sinkiiiir an eiiemyV >hi]». Tlii^ tlu-y allep'il 
had bt'en tried with success in CromweiTs 
time. It .veins to htive Im'cii an evplosive 
aetin£f dir**ctly in a downward direction. 
Drehbel wrote, in I>ut4*li, a tnMtise on the 
‘Nature of the Klemeiit'^ ' (I.eytleii, DU)S, 
(renuan tran-ftlalion ; flaerlt-m, DJlM. I hitch; 
Frankfort, Latin translation). Thi’. 

work and a tract on the ‘Fifth L.'-.vtice/ 
together witli a letter to Jamt'^ I on ‘ iVr- 
p«>tiiril Motion,* were i^.-iued in Latin at Ham- 
Diirg, lti2L «^”d Jjvon'., Iti2>. His portrait 
was enjfraved on wood by t von 8ichem,Mnd 
on copper by I*. \"e!yn, and i-^ to touml 
in Slime edition', of lii'. works. 

[W'. 15. Ryo ’4 Ln^I.m.i . 1 ' Sf-t-n by Foroigm 
temp. Kliz. and .l.iin*’'; Bionruphii* I'niver'H-llo ; 
the IntifH nal iJietioiMry of Uruvrrs,il l>i'»jrt-iphy , 
Karel van Mandfr''* N*i'.- 'bs iVintfs (ed. Hy- 
mans), ii. 'J70 : Iriitiifr-/* fi faini Krarnni), Lev« iim 
en Wt-rki n di-r I follaa' !'••})►■ 1 Vl€i,lIn^oho Kun" 
schilders, &c.] L. C. 

DKEGHORX. Loiii*. • Maclai Kfx, 
joiix, 17:51 . 

DBELINCOCTRT, IMTFH ( 1(W4-I7l^l',), 
dean of Annau-h, lairn in Paris i?:^ July 1*541, 
was the sixth "on of riiarles Drehneourt 
(lo95 -U52y ), mini-'ter of tin* reformed church 
in Paris, and antlior of ‘ l>*s Consolations 
de IW-rne contre le-. Frayeurs de la Mort * 
((iene\a, lh01>), translated by Marius D'A.s- 
signy I’q.v. as t h»* M ‘hrist 11111*8 Defence against 
the Fear of Death/ lti75. To the toiirth 
edition of the tran.slution ( 17045) Defoe iwhled 


1 1600-1 dean of Armagh, retaining his arch- 
' deaconry, and holding at the same time the 
‘ nictory of Armagh. He died there 7 March 
! 1721 2, and was buried in the cathedral, 
I where n line monument by llysbrach was 
j eriH*ted by Ids widow to hia memory. On a 
' mural tatilet, in Latin, is a minute account 
! of his origin and uromotioiis, and on the 
■ front of tlie sarcopliugiis an iiiacrij»tioii in 
JOnglish vtu’se. It iilltides to the erection in 
Armngh of the ‘ Di-rdim-ourt Charity *S»*hool * 
by the deatr.s widow, who cJidowed it with 
90/. |H‘r annum. Tt» their daughter, Vis- 
countess Primrosi", ihe citizens of Armagh 
arc chiclly iiidchtcil for a plentiful supply of 
water. l)relincourt*s mily publication i.s ‘A 
Speech made to . . . the Duke of Ormonde, 
Lord-LieutiMiHiit of Ireland, and to the , . . 
Pri\y Cmuicil. To return llie huiuhh} thanks 
of the Fpiuich Protc>tants lately arri\M in 
this kingdom ; and graciously relii^v'd by 
them,* 4lo, Dublin, ltj''2. 

[Tmld’s r.Ualogiie of Dublin Gnuluatos; Cot- 
ton'K Kccle'iijc llibt rMie?»-. ii. lii. 

Ii.'?, V. in . Sinnrt'N IIi‘*torie,»l Memoir^ of Ar- 
magh, pp. olH, ,531). J IJ. il, 15. 

, DRENNAN, WILLLVM (17ol.lS20), 

I Irish ]M)ei,>on of tin* 1 lev. Thomas Drennan, 
j preshvieriaii niini^iep at I5elfa-*t, wa.s born in 
I that citviin 2.‘5 May !7,*i4. Ho was educated 
, at the uni r-.ity (»f til.i'^gow, where he took 
j the degTi f M..V. ill 177 1, and hi‘ then pro- 
led to Kdinhnrgh It) study nieilictiie. At 
j KdinhiiPL'Ii he wa^ noted a.s one of Ihe luo^t 
distiiigii}.''hed .-tudenl'. of lii s peril >d, not only 
in medicim*. hu! in philo.-'Ophy ; he Is'caniea 
favourite pupil and intinnile friend of Diigald 
Stewart, and afti'r -^everi j-ears of study look 
his .M.D. dt'grec in I77S, AftiT pructising his 
profe.'.-ion fi>r 1 wo or tliree years in his native 
city, lie ini>ved to Newry, when? he .settled 
down, and when* he firnl began to lake an iii- 
ten*«T in politics and lileratnn*. In the great 
politieal niovi‘tnent in fn-Iandof I7H4, Drcn- 
iinn, like all t he other I 'Dtermcii who had fe.lt 
Ihe inlUieneeof Dugalrl Sttrwart, took a keen 
intere-'t. His letteiN to the press, signed 
‘Orellanii, the Iri^h llelol,’ attractr*d uni- 
versal attention. In 17811 he moved to Dublin, 
where he .sof)ugf>t into good pract ice, and be- 
came n con.*4picuoiis Ognre in the .social life 
of the rri*<h capit al. Drennan was a tnemlM*r 
i»f the jovial club c)f the ‘ .Monks of tlie Screw,* 


his ‘Apparition of Mr*^. A'eal.* Peter gra- 
duated .M.A. inTririitv (.'oilege, Dublin, 16^1, 
and LL.D. 161)1. Having bt‘i.*n appointed 
chaplain U? the Duke of 4)rraoiide, lord-licu- 
tenant of Ireland, he becarm ' l6Hl iirc- 
centor of ('hri.st ( ‘hiin'h 4!*n1 hednil, Dublin ; 
in 168:5 archdeacon <»f Leighlin; and 28 Feb. 


a friend of Ly^aght anfl Curran, and woU 
known for his js)eti(>nl jstwers. In polit ics he 
eontiuued fi) take a ntill deeper interest; he 
w'us n member of the politieal eliib founded 
in 1790 by T. A. Emmett and Peter Uur- 
rowes, ami in J?\iie 1791 he wrote the ori- 
ginal pro.'s'pect 11.8 of the famous society of the 
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United Irishoit^n. Of this society be was 
one of the loaders ; ho was sovernl times its 
chairman, in 1792 and and avS an elo- 

quent- writer W’lis cliosen to draw iqi mrjst of 
its early addrcfjses and ]jro<dujuations (for 
a list of these, se»* Mad dux’, Lire^ of the 
United IrUhnie/ij 2nd Korlcs, p. 2ti7). lie 
WBSt ried for sedition andacquittetlnn 2ttJuiie 
1794, after an eh«jnent dofencr hy Ciiprari, 
but aft«’r tliat date he .seein.s to hau* with- ' 
drawn from the nuvrn active projeirts of his ‘ 
friemlsniid from ootnplicity in rht-ir ))1<>ts,uii<l , 
he waa not a^'iiiu iimlosted hy tbe aiillinri- ' 
ties. Ihit liis beautiful lyries, niihh^hisl tirM 
ill tbo ‘ IVi’s'*- and in tlie ‘ Iiarp of Kriii/ 
show how deeply he >vmpatlii^ed with hi> | 
old associate-*, and they were .viou famous 
thrnii^lmiit tlie leii^ftlj and bn^idrli of Ire- 
land. Til 1791 he (uihlislied In', poem, ‘ To 
tlu‘ M»‘inorv of \\ iiliain Orr,' sonietiini-s 
called the • Wake of William On*,' whieh 
wa« followed in Uifi hy * Wlieii ICriu fir«.t 
^ose/and in 179?<hv ‘The Wail ofilie NNVuiieii 
after tht* Hattie * atul ‘ (Hendaloii^ih.* Tlie"!* 
are the niO'.t lanuuH of ])r«Muiari'> I\rics, and 
on them his fame ehiell^> n^-.t'.. lie i.s aNo 
claimed as the tirst Irish jxiei who ever called 
Ireland by the ^?ime ol Oie JCimruld Isle. 
The trouhh'" of 1798 hrou;rhi liis political 
career to a ch>M\ ami cm .*> Kt‘h. IMKJ he 
married an Knnti>h hi<ly of some w«*ahh, and 
in iHOr left Dnhlin alUie’ether. lie s*‘ttled 
ill ISelfnst, bill RJiie up practice and devoteil 
himself solely to literary pursuits. lie foun- 
ded the Helfast .Vcadi'iiiical Ill'll it iit ion, and 
.starte<l the * Helfast -Maii'a/ine,* to which lie 
largely coiitrihiiti'd. In Isl.*! In* published 
his fatuous l\ru*s in a volume H'* * bii^ritive 
Pii'Oe-*/ and in IHIT a traii-lation of the 
* Kl«*ctrii' of So]dioch-<. Aftt-r a iniiel mid- 
dle a^i*, lie dird nl Helfast on O heh. l^Jt), 
and was hiiried in that city, hein^ carried to 
tin* gi*ave hy six ])rotcslant> ami six cath<»- 
lics. Ilrt*iinnii was j»os>essed of real ]HH*tic,sl 
j^renius, but his fame was overshadtoxed hv 
that of Moore, to xvhom imuiy of Diviinaii;! 
best poems have been frequently attributed. 

|Ma<ldci]’s LivcM of the United Ipi>hinen, ‘2iid 
Her. 2nd pp. 20*2-70; .Madden's History of 
Irish I’oriihllOiit iai eratiiru; W»'lib sUornpeiniiuni 
of Irish Hjopraphy ; Hleinlalloeli and other poems, 
with a lifo of the author by his sous, N. arid 
W. Dreiinan.] IT. M. S, 

DREW, EDWAHl) (1012 ^-1598), n- 

corder of Ijimdon, eldest son of Thomas l>n.*xv 
(A, 1519), hy his xvife Kleannrn, daiijfhtcr of 
William lliickmore of the county of Devon, 
appears to have been born at the family sent of 
Snaiqdiam, in the parish of Ashpriiij^on, near 
Totnes,and spent some time at the iinix'ersity. 
An entry in tho register pr'lixeler ColUige, 


Oxford, records the ]>avmeiit in 1557 by a 
Mr. Marlyn of 2a. for the exj^Mnses of Drew, 
a scholar of the college {IteijiKter, ed. House, 
I p. 201 ). He <Ioes not appear to hax'e taken 
: li degree, but pnx'cediiig to London dev<jted 
himself to tlie study of the Jaw, and was ud- 
mitte<l a i*tndeiit of tJie Inner Tem|ile in No- 
x'ember 15(K), Ix*iiig t hen probably ot the usual 
age of cightei-n. He obtained uliicrativcprac- 
tice both in London and in his uatixe county, 
and rapidly attained high legal di.stiiietions. 
He became a muster of the 1a‘iich of the IniieT 
Temple in J58l,and Lent reader in 1584; his 
shiidd of arms xvitii this dale still remains 
ill Inner 'l\*inple Hall. 

1 11 .M ichacliiias t enii 1 589 1 In-w, with sex'en 
ot lier c«nin-el, xvas appointed serjeunt-at-law'. 
Two of Ills associates in the honour of the 
ceif (.hihii Glaiivil and Thomas Harris) were 
likehim natix Cis i»f Dexon, and iMillei* has pre- 
served a popular saying nhoul the three 
Serjeants, ciirreiii in tludr day, that ‘Oue 
gaim-d, spent, guxt* as much as theother t\x*o* 
( irorM/W, 1811, i. 28;D. Drexx*- seem.s to 
ans\vt*r b^sj to tin* first d»*«eript ion, his suc- 
cess in jileadiiig enaliling him to purchase 
large i‘.siale.'. in (’omhe Kalei^h, Hroadbem- 
id ('li.' id cl.sexvlu In 158 
he xx’u'i co-irn.st«'e, xviih other eminent law- 
yers, of e»*riain manor.* belonging to (ieorge 
ofDex Jfe elei 'd I nbi*r 

of purllaineiit fr»r Lx me lleg-is in OctoWr 
158t, ami tor Lxeter in 1589 and again in 
No\einb» r in 1592 he was appointed 

TiiMirder of K\i*ter, t )ii 17 Jiiiii* in the same 
yeiir he siuv-t‘(*ded Uliief-jiistice Coke as re- 
corder of London, and became M.l*. for tin* 

, city. A speech of the usual fulsom,* kind is 
•reserved 111 Nicliolf.** * J*rogre>se.-* of i^ueen 
xlizalx’th ’ (iii. 228), made hy Dr«'\v to the 
' (pieen in 159:1 xvinui presenting the n»‘xvly 
. elected lonl iii.iyor, Sir Culbber! Hiickle, for 
her majesty's approval, (.)n 27 March 1594 
, Drexv resigned tlie recf»rdership, hax'ing been 
ipiK ’d i g-tn,l delii 

for Ksm*\ and lvt>ni,arid xva.* pre.*e‘iited by tho 
city for his faithful .-e-rx icexvifh 'a basin and 
ewer of silv»‘r-gill CiUitaining one hundred 
ounce'*.' 

Drexv became queen’s .<erjeant in 159(3, and 
xvas much em]>loyt‘d aliout this time by the 
privy cfunicil in the examination of political 
pri.soiier.s and in x arioiis legal references ( State 
Papers f Dorn. Ser. 1591-4, 1595-71. Kisdon, 
his eountrymaii and contemporary, writing 
some fifteen xears after his aeatli, says that 
Uis*kiioxvledgt‘aiKl counsel won him a gene- 
ral lox'e'(*S’arr. tf Dei'on^ 1811, p. 4?5). His 
death appears to hax*e been sudden, and is 
aseribeu liy .lolni riiamberlain, in a letter 
dated 4 May 1598, to gaol fever caught xvhile 
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riding the northoni circuit with Mr. Ju^ftice until hw death* In 1877 he wa* eleot«Ml 
Beaumont, who also died on April tCitAM- | llnlsean lecturer at Cambridge, and the fol- 
BGRJLiiN’s Zetferfi, Camd* Soc. 8). 11 U will , lowing year he published his lUscouraos in a 

was signed, probably i« on ;?5 April ' volume cntithnl *The Human Life of Christ 

1598, and proved in lheP.(*.C, on KlMny lol- revealing the order of the Ifniverse. . . . With 
lowing (Lew vx,p, 44), Orew sold the family an Appendix,* Hvo, London, 1878. Drew, 
seat of Sharplmm for 2,^50/., and en'cto<l the • wdio was a fellow of t lie Koval Geographical 
mansion of Killert on on the sife r»f *ome iin>- Society, and at one time an active^ momtjer 
nastic buildings in the pfirish Kroad Cli't. of the ilriti>Ii Association, died suddenly at 
Here he lived, and was buriiMl in tin* parish Holy Trinity vicarage, :?! Jan. 1880. He 
chun:*h,w'herensiiiMptuoii‘4 monument remain'* married, 20 May 1815, Mary, eldest daugh’» 
in the south aisle, eoH'ted to his and his wife’s ter of William Peek of Norwood, Surrey 
memonr in 1022, with a Latin iiisi'riptiou in (/A. yxiv. 180). His other WTitiiigs an?: 
prose and vers4*. Ry his wife, llridgei Firxwil- ■ 1. * Light Sermons, with an Appendix,* 8vo, 
liiun of Liiieolnshir»\ he had four "ons ami London, 1845. 2. 'The Distinctive Lxcel- 

thrtx* daughters, all of whom survi\ed him. huieies of the Book of Common Prayer. A 
Thomas, his eldest son and heir, \V!i'. knight Oil Sermon l*m Lamentations, iii. 41] pVeachod 
hyCharlesT, and removed the family mansion ■ in Old St. Bancras Church: with a preface 
from Killerton to Grange in the parish of containing a brief history of that church,* 
Broadlieinhiiry, which has ever since remained 8vo, L<>iuli>n, 1810. 8. ‘Scripture Studies, 

the seat of the family. or Kxposit ory Ueadings in t h** ( )ld Testament / 

[Prince s Worthies of Devon, 1810. pp. 33 1-7 ; 1 -mo, l^ondcm, 1855. 4. ‘ Ueasons of Faith, 

Tuckett\ Devonshire Pediffrees. p. 02 ; Masters or the onler of the (*hristiaii ^Vrgtiment lU— 
of the Bench of the Inm n Teinph*. 1883. p. 15, ’ veloped and evphiinod ; with an Appmulix,’ 
Ketiirn of Names of Member*, of Pnrl. ! 878 . Lv- 8vo, l^ondon, 1 8t»2; 2 ikI edition, 8vo, London, 
son-'s Magna Brit-muia, Devonshire ; r>ugdale’i 18t>*l. 5. ^Bishop Coleti'.o’s Fvumination 

Orig. Jurid. p. 1.88. Ace.; Burkes Hi>t. ut the of the Pentateuch examined; with nn Ap- 
Commoner.-., iv. 072.1 0. W_n. i pendi.v.’ Hm., T-omlon, ImW. «. • KccIpsiii 

DREW, r.KOIW'.K SMTTrr(l>!U)-18M0l, It.-i/ Hvo, Loii.lon, !««.’>. 7. '<1nm-|i I.ifi-,’ 
Hulsean lecturer, son of tleorge Drew, tea 8\*i>, London, 18BB, 8,<Kortdiandhi.'jCoiu- 
doaler, of 1 1 Tottenham (’’ourt Koad, London, pany : with other Bihle teaidiings on sub- 
was horn at Louth, Liiu*oln«!hire, in ject^ of the day, etc.,* 8vo, London, l8t»8. 

Admitted a **izar of St. Jolin s College, ( Vim- 9. * l*itmili'«m in some Decent 1 developments/ 
bridge, on 22 Jan. 18.*J9, he tiw)k his B.A. ' 8vo. Ijoiidon, 18118. U), ‘Church Uevstora- 

degreo as 27th wrangler in l^lB, Jiiid was tion: its Principles and Met hoel../ 8vo, Lon- 
ordaiiied the sam** year \ Rpffisffr). ! dmi, 18111), II. ‘ Divine Kingdom on Karth 

Aft**r trying a curacy at St, Paiicras, Lon- ' as it is i?i Heavi'n/ 8\o, |.•ln(loll, 1871. 
don, for about two years, he was pr»‘Sf*nted 12. ‘Nazareth: its Life and Lewm^/ 8vo, 
to the incumliencv of tin* Old (’hiircli, St. London, 1872. L’i. ‘The Si»n of Alan: his 
Pancras, in |8 15 ( .!/>///. new ser, \\i\ . Life and Mini-^try/ 8vo. London, 1875. 

208), and to that of .^t. .lohn tie* l*]vnng*dist, 1 1. ‘ Ueji.^ons of Cnbelief; with an .Vpp*'udi\/ 
in the same parish, in l8o() t/A. xxxiv. 8.1 1 . X\n, London. 1877. He aLo wrote largely 
He was one of the earliest promoters of in Fairlmirr/s ‘Imperial Bibb* Jticlionnry/ 
evening clas'^es for young men. and pub- ( Vissell’s * Ilible Dictionary/ the ‘ ('‘hristian 
li.shftd three lectures in .support 4»f the mov#- < th'-erver,’ the ‘Contemporary Kevi«*w/ and 
ment in 1 8.11 and 1H52. He had taken his the * Suiuhiy Magazine,* Some of his Avorks 
M.A degree in 1817, and beeame \icai* of exhibit much scholarship. 

Piillotliill, TVlfonl-hir.', iti IH.'a (li. vliii. [Guir-lian, 28 .fan. 1888, p. 108 col. 3. p. 100 
7t*. Diinnif thi!Wmtcrniul.priiiffoflH.'i<! 7 (pK-kf-jnr-* Clcric.il Directory (1870), p. 

he made a tour in the Fa^t.and n«the result 282 ; Brit. .Mum. Cat.] ” G. G. 

he composed a hook puhli'>tied a*! ‘ Scripture 

Lands in connection with their History/ DREW, .lOHN ( 1809-1857), astronomer, 
8vo, London, 1800; 2ml edition, 8vo, Lon- was honi at Bower Chalk, Wilt Khirc, in 1809. 
don, 1><02, and again, Hvo, London, 1871. HU father dying when he wa^i hut a year old, 
Dw*w wfiM \irar of St. Barnabas, South his edneation depended mainly upon his own 
Kensington, from 18.58 till 1870, wa.** srlect exertions, which were so eflectmil that at 
preacher to the university of (Cambridge in the iigis of liftt!i*n he wum prejiarod to enter 
1869-70, ami rectorof A vington, Hampshire, ' upon the pTofc.s.sion of a teacher. After two 
during l870 B.hut returned to T^ondon in the ‘ years spent as assistant in u school at Melk»* 
last namerl year as vicar of Holy Trinity, j Fiam, he removed to Southampton, where he 
Lambeth, a preft.-rment wfiich he retaimjd ■ made his pcrnufiicnt abode, and conducted a 
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school abl^ and successfully during sL\teen j tlie calculated breadth of tli«> crescent. Drew 
years. liis first celestial observations were I diedaftt^ra long illness at Surbiton in Surrey, 
made with a three and a half fo<jt refractor, j on 17 l*ec. I80/, aged 4K. He was a corre- 
for which he substituted later an exctdlent ‘ sponding nu-mbfT of the Philosophical Insti- 
five-foot achromatic by J>ollond, mounted j tiitc* of Hale, and bud taken a degree of doctor 

X Ltorially, and in 1847 instalhsl in a small ^ in pliilosupliy at the iiniver>it y of the Kftrac 
rvatorj^ built by him for its reception in place, 
his gttrfeii iMmthly Nuti^^ x «i8). With ! rjr..niIiIvXoti.-.-.. xviii. ti8 ; lh<-*mic in Mem. 
( he help «t a fine trmisit-cirele l.y Joiieo, ac- ' s.,e. xxvii. 1 2ii : AnJre ct lUv. t, L’A-ir..- 

qniretl wxm after, anJ the l«.aiir..y . lock, ' I'raii.jtw, i. I6fi ; l!.<j-al Societ/a t’at. of 

lent by tlie llovul AstrumunieHl Society, lie .■Scii ntitw.* Pajier**.] A, M. (*. 

very accurately dt'lermiued tlie rime, and sup- I 

plied it during many years to the «.liip>4 leaving DREW, SAMTEL ( meta- 

Southampton. ph\>ic iaii, born M.irili I7tio, was the son 

ITeptiblished in ‘ (1ii’onolo;:ieal (’hart “ otMiwrpli I tn-w. by >*‘coiid wile, Tliuinasin 
illustrative of Ancient History and t.re«»gra- Osborne. Jo-eph Dri*w mad.* a hanl living 
phy,* which he de'^cribed as *a s\htem of pro- in a collate near St. An •'tell, Cornwall, by 
gressixe gi*ography ; ’ and in ly4.*i ‘A Manual .-in-aiiiing lor tin and a little ^lnall farming, 
of A.'ttroiioiiiy : a l*opuhir'rrealiM* till DfNcrip- lb* had hfi-n iiiiprc>-.»-d hy a &ermoii from 
tive, Ph3'sii*al,jiinl Practical A."! ronoiny, with \Vhit.di“lil ainl ua-! fin** of tin* earl\' Cornish 
a familiar h^xjilaiiatioii of Astronomical In- Samuel wii'- put io work in the 

strunieiits, niul the he.st mi.*thod'i of using Ji*'ltU at ‘•.‘vcn years oM, his parents receiving 
^hein.’ A second edition was i-x.-ued in a dayf'r ln.> lalamr. ilis mother died in 

At the Sfiiitlmniptou meeting f>f the Rriti-h 1771, whf*n his falh- r married again; and 
Association in 1818, Drew ^\H<aj»jw)iiited on** Saminl. tindinij home di^agn-.^ahle, was ap- 
of the secretaries oft he mat hennitical section, pr. niic.-l to a sh.w‘mak.*r at St. Blazey' when 
and printcfl for the u.sc of the a-'-ociatiou a l>*lwe**ii t- n and eh-von. Ht* was a wild lad 
pamphlet Mhi t,be Objects worthy of At- and joined in -mugglmg adventures, but was 
fention in an E.\car'*ion round the Hie of di-cMuraj:' d f u- a tim»* he alwaj -* as*‘erted) 
Wight, including an Ai-counl of the (leolo- lo iii.-.Titu* oiu* night a l^.•ing like a l>ear with 
gicul Jotrmat ions as e\hihited in the Sections fi. »*yi - which trott*il past him and went 
along the Coast.’ SImrtly afterwards lie dc- Thr'UUili .1 clos.*d ga^e in a supernatural 
lermmed upon instituting systematic in.*tco- maiim r. So.m afterwards he ran away from 
rological onser^ations, and summarist*d the his but was f-mnd at Liskeard and 

ri'sults for 1^18 to IS,");! inchisiM*, in two brou;jht l»;u*k to liis fat Jut, wdio, after t>ome 
papiTs on tile ‘Climate of Soutliampioii,* dilH.-ulti**-. was n«»w prosp-ring us a farmer at 
read befon* the Jh’iti.sli Association in Polplea. m ar Par. He afterwards worked 

and ISol respect hely {litporf^ ls."»l, ]i. .‘i-l ; furtitim- a: Millbnuik, I’lvnioiitb, and was 
18o4,p. 2!)). Invited to as.sist in the f.ninda- nearly drowiie.l in u smug gding adventure, 
tion of the Meteorological Society in I Sot), ht* from wliich lie hail not H-.-ii deterred bv any 
80ught,nsninemberof the council, to forward hout-y. K- he bee 

its objects hv w’riling a series of pajiers *()n joiirneMiian slnicmaker in a- shop at St. Aus- 
tho lustriiineitts used in Meteorology, and on tell 111 .lanu.arv 17S*i. The dt*atli of an elder 
the Deduct ions from the (.)bsi*iw at ions,' which brother, who had been a '‘tudioiis }*oiilh of 
w'ero ext eusivoly circulated among the iiicm- ivli::i'‘Us ]innriplc.s, and the fiinerai .sermon 
bers of the society', and fornnMl the ground- preached u])on him by Ad.im Clarke ;_q.v.~i, had 
work of a t rent ise on * Prnct icnl Meteorology,’ 11 great ejfi ct ujjori his mind, and he joined the 
published by Drew in 1 855, and p'-t*ditc«l by W.*sh*\}ni society in .Iiiiu* 1785. He took a 
his son in 18fX). ITi.s la.st work was a set of keen interest in iwditic-s, began to read all tho 
AstroTiomu :.! diagram.s, published by the De- honks he could tiiul,and was much impresawl 
part.meiit of Science and Art in 18^7, faitli- hy a c'«py of Lock»’’s • Essay.' He set up in 
lully representing the moon, plaiiet.s, star- business for himself in 1787. He became a 
clusters, nobiilse, and other cele^tial object .s , chiss-leader and a local preacher in 1788 ; and 
t Monthly N^itice^yXXX, 14). Among the papers ! though some aceiisation of heresy led to his 
commiinicat^?d by' him to the Royal Astmno- | gi\iug up the cla.ss-h*ader.sliip for many years, 
mical Society (of which he w'as elected a i ht* contiiiiu'd to pi^Micli through life. On 
member on.9 Jan. 184(1), may be mentioned j 17 April 1791 he marrieii Honour Hills. He 
one on the ‘Telescopic Appearance of the Ijegan to write poetry, always kept a note-book 
Planet Venus at the tune of Tier Inft*rior Con- by the side of his tools, and used to write 
junction, 28 Feb. 185C 69), reconl- w*ith his bellows for a desk. His first publi- 

ang a considerable excess of tue observed over cation was * Remarks upon Paine's “ Age of 
VOL, XVI, C 
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Bmoti/** fsauaed liv Bonie controveray with in March 1819, and auperintend the busineni 
n fieeUunktDg friend, which appeared in 1799 of the * Oaxton Preaa’ A 6re deatroyed the 
and was farourably noticed in the < AntUTa- buildings at Liverpool, and the b^usinesa waa 
•eobin Keview’ for April 1800. lie made the transferred to London, where Drew settled* 
noquaintance of the antiquary John Whit- Here he waa employ^ in abaorbing work, 
aker, the vicar of Riian-Lanihome* aud of j w'hich seetna to have tried his health. Hopes 
John Britton [q, v.] In July 1800 he pub- * of making a provision for retirement to Corn^ 
lished some ^ObAeniitions* upon K. Pol whole's ! wall were disappointed by jiecuniary losses. 
* Anecdotes of Methodism/ aefendirig his sect I He made short visits to Cornwall, during 
against Polwhele s cliarg««s. Wliitiiker now • one r>fw'hLck his wife died at Helston, 19 Aug. 


encouraged him to compU^te a book iqton 
which he had long meditated, which was 
finally published by subscription in |8t»± Ft 
was entitled * Kssay on the Tmniateriiilit y and 
Imraortaliry ot'the Soul.' ft had much suc- 
cess. After the first publicurioii he sold the 
copyright to n Hn«!tol >i.ii»kseller for :?(>/. 
After four editions hail apj>»-an‘d in Kiurland 
and two in Anii*rica, he bnuiijlst nut n fiftli 
with addirions in which he *<oM for 

2oO/, old adiersary Polwhclf^cncroiislv 
reviewed him with high pniise in the * Anti- 
Jacobin* for February He bt^canie 

famous as the *(*onii-sh metaphysician/ and 
made many friends among the clergy, though 
he declined to become a candidate for the 
orders of the church of Fiiigland. He formed 
a close intimacy with Adam Clarke, through 
whose influence he was elected in lH04a mem- 
ber of the Manchest»*r Philological Society. 
Another friend wa«* the I*ev. J)r. Thomas 
Coke [q. v.l, who was writing various bfM>ks 
for the Wesleyan confen*iice. He was also 
superintendent of the\Vesl**yafi ini<-ioii<4, and, 
being overwlielmed with work, employed |)i>*w 
to write for him. The books appeared umler 
the name of (/oke, and wen- in fact from hi'^ 
notes, but it .v»ems that f)r>‘W was ihe chief 
author, thongli he did nfjt complain of the 
concealment of his name. In ho was 

invited through Clarke to revi'^e metnpliysical 
works for the * Fclectic Ib^view/ but tin- con- 
nection did not last long. In 1809 he pul>- 
lished an ‘ F>sav on the Identity and Ib»snr- 
rection of the Body/ w'hiirh attracted little 
notice, though it reached a second edition in 
1822. About the same time he began to 
write an essay for th** Burnett prize Tsee 
BrRNBTT,.IoifN, 1729-1784], which, however, 
was adjiidge<l in 1814 to .1. L. Brown and 
.T. B. Sumner. He published his essay in 
1820; but it did not attract much notice. 

In 1814 he undertook a history of Com- ■ 
wall. Part of it had been written by F. Hit- ! 
chins, on whose death the composition was , 
entrusted to Drew. Though Drew is only ; 
described as editor, he wrote the greatest j)art. ' 
It is not more than a fair compilation. | 

In 1819 he moved to J^iverpool, again | 
through the recommendation of Clarke. II : 
was to edit the ^Impf^rial Magazine/ started ! 


j 1828, at tho house of a 8»m-in-law. Drew 
rapidly declined in strength after this blow. 
He returned to his work in London, but died 
at Helston 29 .March while staying with 

his Hon-iii-law. He had seven children, of 
whom six survived him. 

1 tn^w's writings are iiitt^restingos those of a 
self-taught metaphy<ioiiiii, who seems to have 
O'nd nothing on his first publication exci*pt 
Loeke niid 4\ att«. It caiiiint 1 m> said, how- 
eier, that his arguments >hi)w inon> than a 
dtrr>ng rtiind, quite unversed in the literaCiiro 
of the 'Hubject. He appt^ars to have l»eefi 
a very honourable and independent man, 
strongly attached to his family, and energetic 
as u preacher and writer. 

[Life by his oldest s ui (Sndcslit.), 1835; .VntfH 
hi.tgmphiiiJil -sketch prefixo l t.> Ivssay on Mentily, 
tte. JSUW; Polwhele's Hiographical 8ketch#*H of 
<’»»riiwall,i. !)G -10.3; HoaBeund (’oiirtnevV Hiblio- 
tho*'a Cornuljifusisi; SrmlcJSsSelf-lIclp "j L. *S. 

DRINO, RAWLINS (Jf. 18^8). physi- 
cian, .son of Samuel ]>riiig, Imrii at Bruton, 
Soraer«*tshire, was eilucated at Wadham 
<*ollege, Oxford, of which he became first 
scholar and a fellow in ltW2. He proceeded 
B.A. 27 dune 1(579, M.A. 24 May 1(5H2. Then 
entering on tlu' physic line, lie practised at 
Sherbr»riie, Dorsetshire. He was the author 
of ‘ Dissert at io Fpistolica ad amplissiinum 
viriim & clarissiiniim pyrophiluni .1. N. Ar- 
migerum con.scriptu ; m qua ('rystallizatio- 
iiem Salium in unicam et pnipriam, uti di- 
ciint, figiinim, esse adiiiodiim uicertam, aut 
accidentalem ex Obsorvationihus eliam suU, 
contra Medicos Jk Chymicos hodicruos evin- 
citur/ Ifliiio, .\mxterflnni, lIJMH. According 
to Wood, ‘ the reason why 'tis said in the 
title that it was printed at Amsterdam is 
because tho College of IMiysicians nifuaed 
to license it, having sevcnif things therein 
written against Dr. Mart,in Lister.' 

[WfKxl's A theme Oxori. (Bliss), i v. 738 ; Wootl's 
Fasti Oxon. (BUkh), ii. BCO, .383.) • O. O. 

DRINKWATER, JOHN. [See Bb- 
THUNK, John Drinkwateu, 1762 -1844.] 

DROESHOUT, MARTIN (Jt. 16^ 
1651 ), engraver, belonged tr> a Netherlandish 
family, of which numerous members woro 
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settled in HnffUnd. In the registers of the 
Dutch Churon, Austin Friars, published by 
W. J. O. Moens, F.S.A. (Lymington, 1884), 
there are several entries ooncemiiig the family, 
the name being spelt Droeshuut, Droshaut, 
Drossaert, Drussoit, &c. From these, and 
from a return of foreigners living in London 
in 1693 (HjliTPEB, Zt^ of Sir William 
daU^ appendix), it appears that about 1590 
Micham Droeshout of Brussels, * a graver in 
copper, which he ]earu(*d in Brussels,’ after 
sojourning in Antwerp, Friesland, and Zee- 
land, came to London, where Jolin Droes- 
hout, painter, and Mary, or Malcken, his 
wife, had b«*en settled for sonit' twenty years, 
who seem to have been hi.-i parents. Micliael 
Droeshout, from whf)i?e hand tliere exi.^ls a i 
curious allegorical engraving of the ^ Gun- | 
powder Blot,’ married on 17 Aug. ir»95Su- ' 
sanna van der Krshek ofdheiit, and, among 
othercliildren, was father of. John Droe.-'liout, ' 
^ptised KiMay 159tj, and of Martin Droes- 
hout, bnpt ist'd *}(* April 1 <i0 1 . I’Jiere was also 
a Martin Droeshout, n])paroiif1y brother of 
Michael,who was twice married at the Dutch 
Chun'h, \ iz. «ni :?8 Get. MKlzi to Anna Wiiiter- 
beke of Brii.<>.'>c*ls, and ."10 ( let. 1 (JtVJ- to .Jaiiuekcr 
Molyns of Antwerp), f fe wu.s grant etl deniza- 
tion on 'JO Jan. being descril»ed fis 

‘Martin Droeshout, painter, of Brabant* 
(Cal. State Papers, Doin. Ser., James 1). A 
Martin Droeshout wa.s admitted a member of 
the Dutch C’lm rob in 1<i2t,and it is with one 
of these, probably the yininger, tli.at we may 
identify the artist known ibroughout the 
literary world as the engraver of the por- 
trait of William .Shakespeare prefixed to the 
folio edition of his works published in 10:23, 
with the well-known lines by Ben Jon.soii 
afhxiKl below it. This i.-* considered by Mr. 
George .Scharf,r.B., F.S.A.(M Jn the Briucipal 
Portraits of Shakespeare,’ A and Queriei^ 
23 April 1804), as Inuing the fir&r claims to 
authenticity, since it is profes.sedly a portrait 
of the great dramatist, lie furtluT says that 
‘ a general feeling of .slinr]m*‘ss and coarsi^- 
nesB pervades Droeshout’s plate, and the 
head looks very large and pnmiinent with 
reference to iJie size of the page and the 
type-letters around it ; but there is v<Ty 
little to oeiisiin* with resia'ct to the actual , 
drawing of the featun's. On the contrary, . 
they have been drawn and expressed with 
great care. Droeshout pnibably worked from . 
a good original, either a “limning” or crayon- j 
drawing, which having served its purjiose j 
became neglected and is now lost.* Be- ' 
sides the portrait of Shakespean*, Drot*shoiit ■ 
eng^ravod numcroiis other portraits, some of j 
which are of extreme rarity, ^nd also title- j 
pages for booksellers, liis engravings are j 


executed in a stiff and dry manner, which^ 
however, occasionally attains to some excel- 
lence ; there may be instanced the full-length 
portraits of George Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, and of James, marquis of Hamilton. 
Among other portraits were John Fox, Mount- 
joy Blount, earl of Newport, General William 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas Overbury, Dr. Donne, 
Hilkiah Crooke, and others. In the print 
room at the British Museum are some rare 
sets of engravings of the ‘Sibyls ’and the 
‘ Seasons.* Ojntemporary with Martin Droes- 
I houl, and pursuing the same profession in a 
! similar but inferior style, was John Dboes- 
MOL’T ( 1 ">S)3 - 1 052 ), who may be iflentihed 
I w'ith the John Droeshout mentioned above 
i as an elder brother of Martin Droeshout. 
lie was employed by booksellers, for whom 
he engraved jswtraits of Arthur .Tnhiiston, 
John Biibington, iliohnrd Kltori,.Tohii Danes. 
Jeffrey Hudson, and others besides other 
front ispifH?es and hrnad>idt*s. He also en- 
graved a .set of plates to * Lusitania Liberatu,* 
by Doi Antci de Souza, including some 
p<^rtrai s of kings of Portugal. In his 
will, dated 12 Jan. lt».5l-2, and proved 
18 March Jt>51-2 (P. C. C.,Som«;rset House, 
♦5.5, Bowver), he describes himself as ‘of St. 
Bride’s, i-'h-et Stri*et, London, Tngraver.’ and 
mentions his wife Klizabeth, his nt*pbew 
Mart in, his two .s.*iis-in-law, Isaac Daniell 
and Thomas Alford, and liis servant or ap- 
priuilice, Thomas Staynr). 

[KcNlgr.m-’s f>f Artists; N.igler's Mono- 

graiiiTiiiteTen, tii. 2243. iv. 1733. Grangor’s Biogr. 
Hist, of Kiiglami ; Jlionilfy's Cat. of Kiignired 
Kiiglihh Forlrait.s; LowndiVs liiM. Man.; in- 
formation frv.»m Mr. IV. J. C. Moons, K.S.A; 
auihuriiit'S citiJ ftliovi.] L. C. 

DROGHEDA, j.'»roT^xT and Earl or, 
[See Moori:. (.’h \ulbs and JIknry.j 

DROKENSFORD, JOHN lu: (d. 1.329), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, born probably 
ill the vilhuie of Drokeu>ford, or, as it is 
' now culled, Dri».\f«»rd, in Hampshire, wa.s 
controller of the wardrobe to Edward I in 
1291, and i'ontiiiued to hold that ollice until 
129.5, when he appears a.« keeper of tlio 
wardrobe (^Stevunsox. / hicumentM ^ i. 204, ii. 
1(»). Tlii'se olTiee.s gave him much employ- 
miuit both ill auditing accounts and in di- 
recting expenditure, and lie was in constant 
atteiidauce at court. He accompanied Ed- 
ward in the e.vpeditions he made to Scotland 
in 1291 and 1290. In 1297 he discharged 
the duties of treasui*er during n vacancy. 
The next year he was again in Scotland, and 
was busily engaged in Hiiding stores for tho 
castles that were in I he ho tuts of the king, 
and he appears to have again accompanied 
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Edward I on the expedition of 1308-4. Ilia for the appointment of ordainers in March 
services were rewaraed with ecclesiastical 1810 ZoniAff. p..l70). In Jul/ 1831 

preferments ; he was rector of Droxford, of ho and others endeavoured to arrange a pence 
Henkiugburgh andStilHni^iioet in Yorkshire, between the king and the malcontent Ionia 


At the 


and of IhtUham in Oombridgeshiro ; he held j at London (Ann. JPlau/tni, p, At the 

J irebends in Southwell and four other col- j same time he was concemeu in the reheUiou 
^iute churrle‘< in Kiigland, Ijesides certain ! a^inst Edward, ami in February 1838 tlio 
prt*bends in Ireland; wais iiii^talled as pre- ■ king wrote to John XXII and the cardinals 
beiidary iutht»cathi*driilrhurebosofljielitield, couiplaiuiiig of his conduct, and rt^que-stiiig 
Lincoln, and Wells; and was cliaplain to the ■ that he should bo translated to some see out 
popt^^LK Nk\ r.; Wii\Krox; Cuienfiar). If is of the kingclom (>Wer«). lie signed tlie 
secular ennvlument-i were also large, fi»r ho nj*- ■ letter sent by the bishops to the quoMu in 
wars to Ka\e luid five n-sideiieeH in Suro-y, l^iM exhorting her to return to her husband, 
ilainp?*hire.ttnd Kent, heside-< a sixthi'.-^taf^ and on L.'KIun. 1837 to«ik the oath to su|<- 
Chuto Fores?, Wiltship*, and a grant of land iHirt Iut ami her son at the (luildhall of 
in W'ind^oi* Forest ( <"*ihivhtr\ H»* s*>me- I-K>iid'>n {Ann. Pau/mt, jk 838). lie died at 
times ineorrtvtly >tvled cliiiuet'Ilnr, or k»‘ejM*r hi^ episcopal manor* house at Dograer^/iehi, 


of the creiit 't-ni. 'tiniply L-i'an 


IfaTnpxhir^*, on May 183t>, and was bure>d 


cation, keep^-r of the Avardrolus he had in Sr. Ka(harine*s Chafad in his catfo'dral 
charge of t lie irr*-;it >eal for a fr'W days dnniig fluireh, where his t*»mb is still to !«• m-c 
a vacanev. After tlie deatJi of IMward I Two months before bis death he i‘iulo\ied a 


a vacancy. Amr trie deatJi oi reiwaro i 
ht *d to hold nflico in the wnrdrolie, ami 
in the fiist v»*ar of Edward II sat in the ex- 


ch.mtry to be established at the al I iir nearest 
to his grave. 


chequer as cluiiiodlor ( M \Do v i. ( In 3o 
l*k.W the king, in sending his mnt/o iTvlirt* 
tt> ih»‘ chaprers <if Hath and Wt^lls, nomi- 
nated him for election: lienveived the tem- 
poralities of tin* se*‘ on lo May 1801), was 
consecrated at ranterhury on 9 N«»v.. and 
was enthroned at Wells about twelve months 
afterwards. I luring the tir-t four y«*}irs of 
Ills epUcopat** he Avns M;>ldr)m in his dii>rese; 
‘ p*»litical troubles/ he wril»‘s, in I)»*ci'rah»*r 
1.813, ‘having hindered onr resnleiice’ (fVi- 
lt‘ndar\. In later j ear^, thoujrh oft en in lion- 
don and elsi-wliere, and paying an annual 
visit to his privar**estatt.s, he \a .Iso much 
in Soniersef. 1 1*, did not niak itlier Hath 
or AVells hi* hoadquarter.s, hut moAcd about 
L‘onstaiit ly, attended apparently by a larpf»* 
retinue, from < to oth of the manor- 
houses, ■'i>cte»‘n or more in number, attached 
to the see and nse<l ns •episcopal r»*sidences. 
Magnificent anil liberal, h*- w’as, like many 
of his f«dloAv-hi shops, a W(irld1y man, and by 
no means hlamelcAS in the admiiii.strution r»f 
his patronag*', for h** conferred a pivbeni! 
f»n a membtir of the house of Berkeley win 
was a layman and a mere hoy, and ui the 
Ijountifiil provision he made for his relations 
out of the revenues of his church he was 


J fhshop Ilolrle. use's ('jilendar of I)roken^fo^d's 
Ke’jri>?ter(Sornei‘*cj Kueool Soc.. printed for suli- 
.scril/or*); Steven-on’s Hucuments dlustrativu of 
the History of Scothind (Itolls .S r.) ; La Neve's 
F.i-fi « Hardy! ; Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. ofiS ; 
G*/d\vin, De l*paj»ulil>»w. p. 37»5 ; Foss s Judges, 
iii. 80 ; Madox’s of tlie Fx<*li*upier, ii. IIO ; 

UyiuePK FiadtTa, iii. 980, o*L I70.>: 

Liudiii.; Arumles Paulini, ap. Chroiirch-s, Ivlw. 1 
and Kihv. II, ed. Stubbs (Ito! Is Ser.); Smbbs’s 
Cun^titutioii.d Hi^to^y. ii. 3.3*5; RevnoUN’s Wells 
C.iihcdrub pp. 14,5, 117.] ' W. H. 

DROMOOOLE, TiK >MAS, ^1 . I>. ( 17r>0.*'~ 
lS3i>i' ). was bi>rn in Ireland .somewhere about 
t In- middle of the eighteenth cent iiry,andt ook 
his medical degree at the university of Kdiii- 
hurgh. He settled as a pliysicinii in Daw.soii 
-t, Dublin, and L*caine a prominent mem- 
ber of the catholic bf>aitl, which met at tin 
liegniiiing of the century to furtlier the cause 
of catholic emancipation. Dromgoole was 
an anti-vetoist, that is, he was opposed to 
the purchase of fiv'cdora for the catnolics at 
tlie pricii of giving the government a veto in 
the appointment of their bishops. In 1818 
he maile some vigorous sficechea on the sub- 
ject, ov<*rthrowing Grattan’s contention in 
the House of Commons that the veto was 


not always careful to net legally (i6.) H appnwcd in Ir«*land, and materially contri- 
liad .some disputes with his chapter which but ing to the temj^rary defeat of the Catho- 
were s«:*ttled in 1831 (Hbtn'OLIis). Although ' lie Emancipation Bill. In the following year 
he was left regtmt when the king ami queen , his spci^ches were published, together with 
crossed over to Franco in 1818, and was one an nnonymoiis * Vindication,’ said by Mr. 
of the commissioners to open parliament, he ! W. J. Fitzpatrick to have b(*6n written by Dr. 
found himself < outrun in the race for secular ; J^anigan, who also, according to the same au- 
pixiferment ’ in the reign of Edward IJ, and tliority, was the real author of the speeches, 
probablv for this reason wa.s hostile to the though t hey ^vere ' enunciated through the 
king He joined in the petition ponderous trombone of Dromgoolo’s nasal 
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Shell, describing Dromgoole’s mode I DROUT, JOHN (Ji, 1570), poot, wag, as 
of^emphasUing the end of each gentence in j weleam from the title-p^e of his only known 
his spee^^heabj^nocking loudly on the ground * work, an attorney of Thavies Tnn. He is 
with a heavy stick, spoke of him as * a kind ; author of a black-letter tract of thirty lcuvo«, 
of rhet<>ncal paviour/ Hromgoole’s ill-timed ! entitled * The pitbull Historic of two louiug 
outspokenness brought a lioriuHs’ nest about Italians, Gaullriuo and Hariiardo le vayne,. 
his ears ; he was satirised by Dr. Brennan ■ wdiich ariued in the count rev of Grece, in 
under the name of ‘ Dr. DrmnsiiulHe,* and the time of th»* noble Emperourc Vaspasian. 
was at last driven into exile, iMuling his days And translated out of Italian into Kiiglishe 
at Borne under the shadow of the N’afican. meeter/ iVc., l^nio, I^ondoii. loTO. lu de- 


Ue probably died between 1H:?1 and 18:^*J. 

[W. J. Fitzpatrick’s Irish Wit«* and Wortliics, 
cli, xxiv. ; Wyso’s Catholic AsM)oiati(»ri of Irrlanii, 
i. 101.] h. C. S. 

DROPE, FllAyCIS ), arbo- 

riculturist , a younger sou of the . Thniiiuj> 
Drope, B.D., vicar of (’umnnr, 
and rector of Ardley, ii«*ar liicr>ti*r, Ovford- 
shire, was l>^»rn at (himnor \ieiirage uhoiit 
ItS’J'd, hecanie it demy of Ma^duh'ii Col- 
lege, tlxford, in B>4o, lliree year.'* after his 
brtitiier John, aiul graduated a-* Jt.A. in 
1C 17. In iCI.Sho was ejeeti'd, having pro- 
l)nblv,liko his lirf)tlier,boruearm.*'fnrl he king, 
and he then became an ns^istant-llla.'•ter in a 
private school, kept by one William Fuller, 
111 Twiekeiiliam. ' At the Be.st oral ion lu^ pro- 
ceeded .M.A, (:ld Aug. l(WiO), and in l(W;2 wa** 
made fellow of his collegi*. He .-uli^eiiueiitly 
grad Haled a.s D.D. {\'J Dec. and was 

made a nrelarnd.iry of Lincoln ( 17 h'eb. 
lt)7<h. lie died l*<>>Sept, hi71, ainl was buried 
in tlu! chancel of CiiiiinorChnreli. Hi-^ one 
work, * A Short and Sure Gunie in the I’rae- 
tieo of Uaisiug and Onlering of J’ruit-tree**/ 
is (reneriilly described ar» po>t humous, being 
]vni)lished ot Oxford, in Svo, in 1(57:1. The 
work is eiilogi.«ed in the * Pliilo.-ophical ’IVaiis- 
aetious/ voj. vii., No. Hi, p. r>(J p), as riiti-ji 
from the author’s own »\\perience. 

Dmpe’s elder brother, .lo fix ( l(i70h 
WPS demy of ^fagdaleii ( 'ollege. ( Kford, in 
1(142; proceeded B.A. 12Jid,\ HGo: ‘hi*r«* 
arms for the king’ in the gMPri.'*on ef 0\f(»rd: 
was made fellow of his eollege in 1(547, being 
ojecti'd by the parliament a rv visitors the next 
year; became master at .lobn Fetiplaee’s 
school at Dorchester about 1(57>4 ; proc*»eded . 
M.,\. nl the Bestoratioii (2d Aug. l(»tM>); whs 
restored to his fellowship; .•'tiidio<i ]div.’iic, 
W'hich he practised at Borough, la’neolnshire, 
and died at Borough in October l(iro. Tie 
was apoet on a small scale, and piihlished‘Aii 
Hymeinran Kaaay ’ on (^harles il’s marriage ■ 
in l(»02,a poem on theO.xford Dhvsiet lardeii, 
10(14, and ot her pot'ina which \Voud read in i 
manuscript. , 

[Wooirs At home Oxon. ihI. llli'o., iii. 9 ; ' 

Fasti, ii. 103, 2 * 28 , 200 ; Ftfron’s Portraits of ; 
Writers on Gardening, p. 31.] G. S. 11. j 


dicating ‘this, the iirsl frnte.< of my traucll,* 
to Sir Francis Jobson, knt.,li»'U tenant of the 
Tower, Drout mentions his ptorents as still 
living, and exprcs.^^s his own iiml their obli- 
gations to .loFson. In lHI-4 .John Payne 
Collier reprinted twenty-fi\e eopies of thi.s 
pit‘eo from a iinii|iie copy. Collier doubts 
wli«*tber Droul really traii.duted the story 
from the Ttiihan. and siiggest-s that Drout de- 
MM*ihe.s it a< a translation .so that he might- 
take adxanlage of the pojuibirity of Italian 
noxeK. In liis jMelimimirv nmiarks upon 
* llomeoi'ind J uliet AlMlone, wFio"!' .sole know- 
ledge of Droul ’s book wa^ de rived from its 
entry in the * .'Stationers* BeLd»t#*r‘',’.‘iUpposed 
it to he a prose iiarrat ive of t he story on which 
Shakes]>e{m‘'s play wsi" con>t nicteii ( M k lonk, 
^hfthf^tiprar * , eil. lln.-w ell, vi. 4). It is not in 
prtwe, and onl\ a ndales to the history 
(»f Borneo and ,luli*'t ; it i** in the ordinary 
fourteen-.''\ liable metre of the time, divided 
into linesof eiuht and (►f ^iv "xlhible.s. It is 
merely vuliiuhle to the liter.'in* antifpmry. 

i.Vrhcr’b Tran-cript of Stationer'.’ Be!;i.«»lci*s(, i. 
2()t fi , Lowndt**'* Ihll. Manu.il < Ilolin). ii. 8(i9, 
Mice ‘ iiuulindo,’ Appendix, p. , Athciipenm, 
20 April lHi2. ->(53. ] («. G. 

DRUE, THOMAS (JL 113*51), dramatist, 
i*. the nuiliorof an iiit^Testing lii^torieiil play, 
‘’Mie Life of tile Dvtche.'* uf Sx tfoIKo.’ fbVil, 
4t(», which has been wrongly nttrihutt*d by 
l.anglmine and others to Thomas Hevwood. 
'The play was published anonymously, hut it i.<» 
n.''-igmHi tol true in the * Stat iom-rs Begisters’ 

{ under date LS No\. 1(5211 1 and in Sir Henry 
Herliert's * Olhci-btuik.' Aiiotlier play, * The 
Bloodie Banquet. By T. D.,' 1 ( 520 . 4to, haa 
been iittrihute«l without ♦•\idence to Drue, 
All unpuMislied plax. the ‘Woman's Mis- 
take,' is aKTihed in the ‘ Stat ioners’ Begistors,* 
t) Sept. Kio.'t, hi BoIh'I’I Daven]»orl ^q. v.] amt 
Drue. l*os>.ihIy the drama may he the 
Thomas Drewe who ill Ui21 puhli.>4hed ‘Daniel 
Ben Aloxumler. the converted Jew', first 
w'ritteii in Syriacke and High Dutch byhim- 
.selfe. T^nll^lared . . . into French by S, 
ijCHjherpiere. And nut of French into feng- 
li."!!,' 4to. 

[Arber's Tran‘«cri]>t of Stationers’ Registers, iv. 
188 ; ChalimTs’a Supplemental Apology, p. 217.] 

A. H. B. 
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OBUITT, KOBERT (18I4-18A3), medi- printed in an enlarged form iu 1866 and 167S. 
cal writer, the son of a medical practitioner In 1872 he contributed an imimrtaiit article 
at Winibonie, l>orj*etslure, was born in De- on 'Inflammation’ to Coopers 'Dictionary 
cemberl8l4. A tier four years’ pupilag’o with of Practical Surgery/ Among JiU minor 
Mr. Cliarles Mayo, surgeon totlie Winchester writings mayglso he mentioned his iiaperon 
Hospital, he eiiterr*d in 18.‘U as a medical the 'Construct ion and Management of Human 
student at King’s College and the Middlesex ' Habitations, considered in relation to the 
Hospital, London. He Iweaine L.S.A. in Public Ifealtb* ( 7’mwjv«c//o«jr of the JRojfal 
and M.U.(’.S. in 18;17, and setth‘d in ‘ Institute tf /intish Arehitei'tSf 185y-<50), 
general practioi- in Urut..„ Stn-et. lliTkol.-v ' {M„aicai tIuioh and Gu-tctta, 19 and 28 Ray 
8|iuare. In ISiO he published the • .Surgeon s . 188.1, pp. 561, 600- 1. J G, T. B. 

Vade-Mecum,’ bx’ which he im best known. 

Written in a very clear and simple style, it DRUMMOND,. VLEXANDK 11(^.1769), 
became a great favourite with >tudents, and consul, nut lior of * Travels through the diffe- 
theproductioii of Nuccc-si\ r edit inns occupied rent ( 'ountrics of ( lermanv, I(aly,Orc«*ce, and 
much of the autlior's tiin»*. The eleventh parts of Asia, ns far as tlie Euphrates, wdth 
e^UtioTlappeH^^•d in 187S.aud inall raorethan an Account of what is remarkable in their 
forty thousand copies were '.old. It was re- present State and their Moiuimonts of Aiiti- 


printed in America, and tniu-l.ited iutosex end 
European language**. In l^lo Druiti he- 
oarne F.K.(\.S. by eva mi nation, and in IS74 
F.K.C.P., later receiving the Lambeth degree 
of M.D. He practised 'succej.sfully for many 
years, and nf-o engaged in much literary 
work, havingrior ten years ( edited 

the 'Medical 'fimea and (.la/ette.’ H»‘ was 
an earnest advocate of improved sanitation, 
and from 1 *'.'>») to lsti7 was one of the inerli- 
oal ofticers of health for St. (leorge’s, Hanover 
Square. From t<i L'‘7*J he wu.* president 
of the Metropolitan A'«'.ociution of Medical 
Officers of Health, Iw-fore which he delivered 
niimerou.s valuable nddr«^‘.sses. In Is72 his 
health broktMlown, and he for some time liviyl 
in Madra-s, wh«.-iice he wrote .'.onie interest- 
ing ‘ Letters from Madra.s ’ to the ‘ Me<Iicnl 
Times and Gazetti*.' < hi his r*‘tin*meut il70 
medical men and other friends pit'sented him 
with a cheque for 1.2 L")/. in a «.il\er cup, 
‘in evidence of their .'symjiathy with him in 
a prolonged illue-.^, indiiccfl by years of gene- 
rous and unwearif^l lalsmrs in the cau.-e of 
humanity, and as a pniof of their apprecia- 
tion of the services ren<ler«!<l by him ns an 
author and sanitary reformer to both tli»‘ 
public and the nrof»— ion.’ .\fter an exhaust- 
ing illness he aiefl at Keii'-iiigton on l.'iMay 
1883. In Istb') he married a Miss Hopkiu- 
son, who with three ^o^s and ffiur daughters 
survived him. 

Dniitt was a man of xvide culture, ladng 
well versed in languages, as wtdl as in science 
and thi'ology. Cliiirch inu'.if; f>ne of his ' 
special .studies, and a.s early as 1843 he wrote ' 
a ' Popular Tract on C.diiirch Mii-sic.’ A man | 
of reserx’ed manners, he was lioth u wd.se and ■ 
a sympatlietic friend. Ilc-sidea hi.s principal j 
work, fhTiitt w^rote a .small w'ork on 'Cheap ! 
WinoK, their iiw in Diet and Medicine,’ which ! 
^peared first in tlie * Medical Time.s and : 
Gazette ’in 18«:5 and and wa.s twice re- I 


qiiity ’ ( London, 1 734, fol. t, was wm of George 
Druraiuond of XfWtoii. and younger brother 
of Georjif Ttniinmond, lord proxost of Edin- 
burgh [«j. V. ! ( >f his early years there i.s no 

account. 1 fc ..farted on his i ravels, viil 1 far- 
xvich and HelxiM‘t..luys, in .May 1744, reached 
Vtuiice in -VugU't and Smyrna in December 
that year, and Cyprus in March 1743. His 
obsrrvatioii’' by the xx'ay, and in c.vcurKlons, 
made in the intervals of xvbhf appear to have 
lieeii commercial pursuits, tliiring residence 
in Gvprus mid A'.ia Minor in 1743-3(), arc 
given in bis bi*ok in the form of letters, 
mostly nddre'.'ed to his brother, and accom- 
panied by some ciirioiis plates. In one of 
these excur.'.ion..* iiert>arlicd Hei‘r, on the Eu- 
phrates. Driiininoud xx^n.s Hritish con..^ul at 
-Meppo in 1731 f>. Iti.* died at Edinburgh 
on y Aug. I7t*y. A portrait of him is catii- 
logiied in Evans*'. ' EngraA'ed I’ortraits *( Hrit. 
Mux. Cat.i .''ubd. V.), London, 1 

[.Viiderhon’s Scot 1 mil .Nation (Ediab. 1839- 63), 
ii. 66 ; Waft's JliM. IJrit. , I>niiiimond*N Travels, 
lit >apra; Court and City KegUturs, 1753-7; 
.'^•or.s Mag. 1769, .xxxi. 447.] H. M. C. 

DRUMMOND, A \ N A DEL LA ( 1 330 ?- 
1402), quefui of Scotland, daughter of Sir 
.John Drummond of Stobhall, xxaa the wife 
of Robert 111 of Scotland and mother of 
James 1. Tlie family of Drummond derive 
' their name from Dryrnenin Stirlingshire, but 
trace their desi-ent from Maurice, a Hun- 
garian, who is said to have accompanied Edgar 
Ethelingaiid liissisterstoScotlandfrom Hun- 
gary in I0t18, and to have been ma^lc, by Mal- 
colm Canmore, after his marriage with Mar- 
gim*t, stew'ard of Lenno.x. His descendant, 
Sir John rle Drummond of Drymen, taken 

I irisoiier by Eilward 1, but released in 1207, 
lad, by the daughter of the Earl of Menteith, 
Sir Malcolm de iKummoiid, who fought with 
Druco at Ilannockbiirii. His eldest son, ft 
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second Sir Malcolm, died iu 1^148, leaving 
three sons, John, Maurice, and Walter. Ilia 
dauj^hter Margaret married, first, Sir John 
X^ogie; secondly, Davidl] in I .*103, very shortly 
Orfterthe death of his lirat wife, Jouima, daugh- 
ter of Edward 11. From J )avid she was di- 
vorcfidlyr the Scottish bishops in 1370. She 
appealetf to the pop4‘, but the tonus of his 
sentence, if pronounced, are not hnown. This 
marria^ife, deemed discredit able probably from 
her ha\ ingbeen the king’s mistress liefore the 
death of her first husband, brought t lie Uriiin- 
monds int<» royal favour, and among other 
gifts was the grant through the «pieen of the 
lands of StobhalJ, Cargill, and Kynhadi to 
Malcolm de nruiiiiiiond, her nephew, in 13(58 
i^KivheffUur ii, Sir .John, by his 

marriage to Mary, heipe.->.s of Sir N\'il!iam de 
Moiitefex, acquired ot her estates, Kincardine 
and Auclitorarder in Perthshire, and had hy 
her four sons (Sir Malcolm, who married Jso- 
VII, Connies'^ of Mar, hut left no is'iue ; Sir 
John, who Micce*‘fled to the family e'»tat<‘s; 
Wil I iaiti.wlio mil rried t he heire^s of A irt !i and 
(’uinnuck, tin* ancestor of t lie 1 tnimiiioiids of 
I’limnoek and Uawt horiid«*n ; Doujiul. hi.Jiop 
of Dunblane) and three daughters, t>l‘ whom 
the eldest wu» Armabella. 

Her family, wliicdi linii thus grown in ini- 
portiincii by alliaiici? with ro\aI niui other 
noble houses, was at tiui height of prosperity 
ill the second half of tin* fourteenth century*. 
Ill J397 AiiiiafKdhi married .lolin Stewart 
of Kylo (afterwards Kohert Jl I ), tlie eldcM 
son of liobert the high stewani, who avus 
creiitctl in 13(57 Kiirl of At ladl, ami next yt*ar 
Karl of (’arrick. I’our yt*urs hefun* her uiuil 
Margaret lAigi»' marriefl J hiA id 1 1. 'I'hedotible 
coniita;tiouof till' aunt with the king and her 
niece with the -on of the presinnjitivt* heir 
produced jealousy, and, aec«»rdiiig to Dower, 
tho liigh steward am! Iiis lliree sons w ere cu.-t 
into separate iiriMiiisat the suggestion of the 
queen. Her diioree led to their reh-UMMind 
restoration to their former fa\our (Fokdi n, 
IlowKu’s Coiitiiination, \i\. 34). 

In 1370 ItobiTt the sti*Avurd, grandson of 
Bruce, by his daiighti'r Marjory, succeeded 
to the cre.vn aa Uobert 11 on tlie death of 
David 11. John, earl of Carriek, t he husband 
of Annabelln, eldest sou of t hi« stew*iird by his 
first wife, Kliaabeth Mure of Downllan, was 
bom about 1:5,37. Tall and handsome in 
erson, but inactive by disposition, and lamed 
y a horse's kick, the Earl of Cn prick was 
€V«n loss tit tin! to ho a king than his father. 
JIo allowed tho nuns of governinoiit during 
his father’s life os well as his own to fall 
int-o the hands of his ambitious brother, 
Walter, earl of Fife; while Jiis youiigt>r bro- 
ther, Alexander, earl of Buchiui, the Wolf 


‘ of Badeiioch, earned that name by his law- 
, less rapacity in the district of Moray. During 
. tho reign of his father the Earl of Carrick 
was keeper of Edinburgh Castle, fur w'htch 
, he had live hiindnul merks a year as salary 
i^Kreherjuer Itolls, 137 Ii, ii. 3t)3, iii. (5(5-87 j. 
Ill this capacity he contiuued the buildings of 
David’s tower, begun in the former reign, and 
received payments for munitions and provi- 
sions, w'luch point to liiM personal residence 
wit h Aiinabella in the Cast le. Annabcdla re- 
ceived during her father-in-law’s reign pay* 
inent of several sums for ward of land, pro- 
bably assigned to herns her marriage portion, 
fn 1:584 her husband Avas invested by par- 
liainnit Avith authority to enforce the law, 
owing to the incapacity of his father, and in 
April of the following year lie Avas directed 
to inflict ]Miiiisiiinent on the Katheraiis of 
the north; but at a eoiiiicil in Edinburgh 
on I Di*c. l:>88 he was superseded by his 
brother, the Earl of Fift‘, already' chamberlain 
and keeper rjf St irl ing ( ’ast le, aa’Iio avus elected 
guardian of the kingdom, Aiith the poA\''er 
of the king, until Dohert's el^s^ 

Earl of ( 'iirriek, should recover lieulth, or 
his (^tlie earl's) hon and heir become of an 
age til for governing. This son avus David, 
Hft<*rAvards Duke of Dothesay, a boy of ten, 
to wluun Aiinabella, after a long period of 
miimage Avitiioiil is-ue, ga\’e birth in 1**578 
( - let Varl. i . ooo - <5 ). J tohert II dying twelve 
years after, the Earl of Carrick succeeded, 
exchanging his name of John, of ill omen 
thmugii the recolU'ction of Buhol and John 
of Kiiglaml, for that of Uobert Ell. Jhibert II 
AviiM buried at Scone on 1:5 Aug. 131K); on 
the I4lh Kohert 111 was crowned; on the 
I.lili, the feast of the Assumption, .Vnnabella 
AA’as eroAVUi’d queen ; and •ui the Ititli the 
oaths of homage and fealty Avere taken by 
the bnrnii-, a sermon lieingeacli <iay’' preached 
by 'me of the bishops, iTiat on the queen's 
eoronution bv .John t>f Petdiles, bisliop of 
I tuiikeld. In t he parliament of the following 
March 13t»l an annuity of J.o(X) merks Avas 
granted to the qiioeii from the counties of 
Edinburgh, .Vberdeeii, IVrtli, Linlithgow, 
Dundee, aiul ^loutrnse. and another of ^10/. 
AA'iis then or soon after settletl on her son 
ilaA'id, earl of (.'arrick {J'lrvAcquer lieconU, 
iii. 1*5-, -SS), During the first eight years 
of Kohert 1 1 1, Scotland, having been included 
in the truce of lAuiliiighain, Av^as at peace 
with Kitgliiiid, and the chief power W’oa re- 
tained by the 10a rl of Fife, but as his salary 
for the ollioe of guardian of the kingdom does 
not liupiNir ill the rec<»rds after 1392, it is 
possible that he may have ceased to hold it 
iiiul the king attempted to govern. In 1394 
! Queen Aiinabella appears on the scene in 
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Q tantalism<|r cowspoiulenco, of wliich two 
lottery only hax e K'oii pro>.t*rv*'<l from her to 
Kichard II. They relate to ii proposi'd mar- 
ring ‘0 lH‘tweeu a rolution of Itiehanl and one 
of the royal chihiren of Seotland, whetlier a 
son or daiijfhter w uncertain. Jii the tirst, 
dated 28 May, while exprtvs^jinjir her desirt* 
for the alliance, she ^ay^ the time for the 
conference prepor?ed hy llichard i." too -ooii, 
as the kiujr is in a diMant purl of Scot land, 
and requests Kichard. if tlie kiiiL*' has ap- 
pointed a more convt iiif'iit time, tn ?end ^oine 
of his councillors to make a j^oihI conelu^iiui 
of the matter. In the M-cond, of I Au^.. nKo 
mentions that ^h(' jiot hitriu* an infant 
sou, James by name, and that the kin^. flo-n 
in the l^les, had mimid 1 Oft. for tlie I'onf.T- 
ence. The intant Jam»-. can not have been t li»* 
nu*m])»‘r of the royal Ihmily iiitend*‘d, >o it 
niu>t huA e been eitlier hi^ either hroi !»#*r David 
or one of Ids nr perhiip- another hri»- 

ther Kolu'rt. calh^l the .'steward, win* <lird 
yotnnf, and i-- onlv Known from entries in 
the K-Vclieqin r Kt-eonK < iii. nlM>, 4tH»K 

NothinjLT. ho|^e\er. cann^ of the propuM'd 
marriatre. In a coiim il at 8coTie in .lamnirv 
1398 David, the lieir-appurt iit, wa-* created 
Duke of Koth**'»ay. and Id^ iiitele, ffte K.irl 
of Fife, Duke of Alhany. Tlie Kiny*'' ill- 
health -still continninu, Kothe-a> , imw in In- 
twentieth year, \va- appointed s'wernor of 
the realm for thr**.- hnt with the ail- 

vice of a ronncll of whit h the Dnktod' .\lhaiiy 
wu- principal member. .\t the -aini‘ council 
Que«*n Anruthella <*fuu[>l/jined of the f.idnn- 
to pay her annuity, ami h tfer- were clrr-’ctetl 
to the cii-t«un.‘ir- tif thi' biiry^h.-, and al-o to 
the chamberlain, ordi rin^ it - pay men with- 
out delay in tniiire Albatiy had -me • 
held that '/tfue, wlm h Ma\e him the « ittimd 
of the royal n \enue-.. 

In the same year si- the council of Sc»>ne 
the ipieen held a tiient tournament in I'Min- 
hiirt^h, in w hiel, tw* I*. »■ i.rdijrht-*. rif whom tin* 
chief was her -on D.ivid. fluke f>f K(»the-iy, 
took part. The marrMif* of Jtoih>-:t\ two 
Veal'S later to Klizaheth Dou^la-. •hi»i 2 'hter 
<»f ArchilaiM the trriin. »‘rirl of Don^bi.., al- 
thou^rh he luifi be#‘n betbr*- prf-'rid -r-«l to I'ili/a- 
lj**t|i, diui^rhter of the Karl of .Mfirch. Iei| to 
the revolt of that nobh-mati and an iTi\fi.-ioii 
of Scotland by flenrv I\', who in had 

dethivmed Kichard IF. Ifenry advaiice<| a-i 
far as Kf|inhMr;ih. w h<*rfdje)>e.sif^i>d t heca-tle, ' 
Iiiit declrriin;/ a personal cf»mbtit olfeperl by 
Jt^itFiesay, ainl^ unable to take the castle, he 
returned home. .Mbany, it is probable, had • 
support«»<l till* Karl March, while the queen ■ 
and council fa\oiired the alliance of tin* heir | 
to the kingdom with tie* r’ftrl of DouglaM, I 
The deaths w'lthin on- v^ ar (1401 <i) of tim ■ 


queen , t ho Juirl of Dougins, and Irail, the good 
bishop of *St. Andrews, ivere a fatal blow to 
the eiuleavnur to restrain the ascendency of 
Albany. It heoaine a proverb, says Bowx»r, 
that tlienthe glorv of Scotland honour 

ret n.*a t ed, and its fioiiosty departed. Not many 
montlis after the queen s death Kothesay was 
deposed from liis ollice of regent and found 
tirst a prison at Ktilklaiul, and then an early 
! and oh^curt» tomb at iJndures, 

! Thoiiifh doubts have be*^u raised, (he su.s- 
picion tliat Albany was his murderer is coii- 
tirmeil by ihf course of events. At a council 
ill Kilinhiirgh on lt> May 1402 a d»*claratioii 
of the iimoi-cnce of Albaiiv and the Karl of 
Dnug!a- in the iirre>i and vh*athnf KothcMiy 
"Ugjie.'*!-, like a .similar rcmis-ioii to lloth- 
w'ell, the prnbfihility id' their guilt, tn 1403 
Sir Malcolm I >nnnmiuid,hrotIicrnfl he queen, 
w'a- inurfb*ri‘il hy -Vleviinder.a uatiirul sonuf 
the Wolf of Iktdeiioch. 

,Tanii‘.-, now In'ir-uppareiit. W!i< de.-pntcheih 
by hi- fatlii r to (lie coupi of Kmiici*, Inif cap- 
tured b\ a \i--el of IFeiiry I in Kchruary, 
and the njed .-iiid intinn inomindi hlni.-elf 
died on I .Vpril I 100. Tlie whole power of 
the killed' Jiu WM- heneeforth ah^orla-d by 
Albaiu a- rej:ent. AVhih* oilier points are 
doubtful in tin- ])eri«Kl of Seotti'»li hi.-tory, 
the 4 liarni tt r of Annabeila Dnitiinioiid lia-s 
been prai-ed by all lii.-torian-i. Wvntouu 
protiounc— on her rhis paiiegM’ic : 

D.inn- .Vnnalnll. qw^ne ol) Scotland 
bonur.ili)!, and p1(--.iniJ. 

O’.u'N.n.l, ••ort,'iy‘< in hir citins. 

Lnv-iiul, and l.irize to -straiiffiTis. 

Shedierl ai Scone in 1 102, itml was huried 
at Diinb-rmlim*. A -mall hon--e at Tnver- 
ki'iibinj ol two .-fories, both xauited, is .-lill 
point I'd nut by tniditioii ji'* her resilience. 
W hen the piv- nt writer vi-itiMl it, it w'rt> a 
loiKnng-lion-e for iirtwie'*, and as Dunferm- 
line wa- -o iieur it can only have Is'cii <»c- 
ra-n*n:iJI\ . if eier, ui'CUpii-il hy tliu qileeji, 
perhap- Ibr laitliing. 

He.-ide- .fame.-, afterwards king, the Duke 
f}l’ I lot h. -a V. a nd I h tbert , wdio ilu'd young, t ho 
od-prmg of her marriage w'ere four ilaiigntera 

.Margaret, who marrieil Archibald Tynn- 
iiiiiii, fourth earl 4>f Dougin.^, anil fluke of 
Touraine ni Kraiu'e; Mary, who had four luut- 
baruD: fir-it in 13!)7, fh^»rp* Douglas, carl fif 
.\iigus, -•■cond. 1 4(K>, Sir .fames Kennedy of 
I binmore. thirrl. William, lord of ( fra ham, ami 
in I 42o>'irWilliani Kilmon.stori of Diintreath; 
Klizalieth, who niari'ied Hir James Doiiglaaof 
Dalkeith ; Kgidia, who was not married. 

A |K>rtrait of 4 jucett Annahfdla by Jamesin 
at Tavinonth, engraved in l*inkertoir« * »Scot- 
ti»h < hillerv/ vol. ii., who flunks it may have 
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been taken from Jier tomb ut liuiiiVmiliue, 
well represents the graeioiistiess an<l beauty 
for which she was celi^braii**!. Some of its 
features may be traced in li(*r j-oii James I, 
find his diiugliters Margaret, tlu; ^vife of tlie 
dauphin, afterwards l^ouis Xf, ami Isobel, 
wife of hVancis, Duke of Jlretagne. 

[Acts Pari, Scot. vol. i.; lomlun, \Vynt«*im, 
and tho Jlot>k of PluM ardcn , l‘lx<*ijftjiH r Koii.**, 
vols. li. aii<t iii., and Ibirnrt's J*reta» »* to vol. iv., 
whoTo many iiupurtaiit dates an* tixnl ; Pirik«‘r- 
ton's Hl-t. of Scotland ; History of tin* House 
of Drunmiond.] ,15. M. 

DRUMMOND, P:i > \VA 1 1 1 ) ( 1 n 1 s |:} >, 
civil servant, second .•'on of Uharb*'. Drum- 
mond, l>aiiker, of (,'hnriiig Dro^^s, In Kraiice& 

I lomt b VjSiK’Oiid dtuigbf er of tin- 1 o‘\ . Kdward 
1-ocJvwutMl, was bom dO .MaiN-li ITSJ, and Ix'- 
came a» an early age a clerk in tin* frea'-ur\, 
\A liere be wa-* Mn rc»ively prj\.ile >ccretary 
t«i the JOarl of Ifipoit, (’annnig. ^V^•)lingtoll, 
mid JVcl. So bigbly did tlie dake tlunk of 
him that be expres-ed Iiis '^al isfaeJ ion in iln* 
JJonj-e of J,oro.s at Jiaving secured bi.'* .ser- 
vices. Having been seen lra>eJling alone in 
Scotland in Poor** carnage and coining out 
of PeeP'* Doiidoii bourtc by a madman named 
Daniel Maciiagbten. a ^^ood-tllrner of Glas- 
gow, vnIjo bad some grudee aeaiiiM Pim*!, 
Drummond was >bol by bim in nu'.tiike for 
Peel between tbe Aflniiralty and tin* lltave 
( I uanis, \V li i t e] I a1 1, as be wa s walk mg i o wa rds 
I lowning St reet, I'O Jan. IS-pk 1 £t' \\ a-« >liot 
in the back, and thouek he mauii. 4 <’d to walk 
to his brother*.s boiisi* nml the ball was ex- 
tracted lluit evening, lu* «lied after sulVermg 
but little pain at H \.M., :2o .lun.. at t’barltoii, 
near AVoolwicb, where he wa^ luiried dl .Ian. 
Some coiitro\er.-sy arose Ji'i to the treatment 
of his wound, wiiieli wa.- .^aid to have been 
nuskilful ( see painphlet by J. Dn K^ox, IS i:; ). 
Macnaglitt‘U was ac<jiulted iui the giiuiiul of 
insanity. 

[Gent. ^fag. ITSUand Ihlo, KaikcNS .lournni, 
iv. 2*10; Life of Priiu-o t-uii'-ort, i. 102 ; Tinu-"*, 
21 and 27 .Ian. 184;{.J J. A. H. 

DRUMMOND, C.KOUOK ( I»is7-17t>ti), 
six timc'- 'ord provost of Kdinburgh, was 
Ixjrii tliere 27 June l(iS7. If is father is de- 
scribed us a ‘factor' in Kdiiiburub, wlierc 
Druiumoud was educated, lie displayed at 
ail early agcaconsiiiembleapt it tide for figures, 
and is saulto have made in hi« eighteenth yiair 
most of thii calculations for thu comniiitt^? 
of tlio Scottish parliament wlu'ii negotiating 
with a committee of tho Knglish parlinnieiit 
thefinnncinl details ofthccontemplated union, 
lie was appointed, 16 July I707,ai*enuiitnnt- 
guiteral of excise on its ijjt roduct ion iuti» 
Scotland. He was on ardent supporter of the 


Ilanovcrinii siicce.s$ion, and ho is described 
•' as in 171o w'orkiiig a(:li\ely lo defeat tho 
designs of the Scottish Jacobites, lie was 
’ up{M)int('d a comniis.sioiier of eustoms 10 Feb. 
J7Io, with a .salary of IJKK)/. a year, Allan 
Ituin.'.^iiy, though ii Jaeobitc, w'clcoming in 
some ct)i*dial verses the prr>motion of ‘ dear 
Druininoiid ' ( i. i{7o). in the .same 
year h»* i." >in<l to have riiiscd u company of 
v(diint»'‘-r'- Mudwitli them to have joined the 
Dukeof Arg> II and tln*ri»y}jl for4*esemi)Ioyed 
ill Mipirt'e^-ing the Farl of Mar's iii>urrection. 
The .“tati'iiu'iit that he wrote on hor.- 5 ebacka 
h*tter from tin; field, wliieii gaxe thf' magis- 
trati's of I'diu burgh I hi* lir.st new s of the 
butth* (jf Slicnirriiuir, Dl Nov. 17 lo, is not 
crJiitirmed by any reconl of tin* incident in 
the cniineil minut**.'.. lie N>'ems to have be- 
<*ome a member of that br>dy in 17 lo. In 
1717 III* WM'. elected by It trea.«un*r to the 
city, m 1772 di'an of g’uihl. ami in 172o lord 
prino-jT. At rhi- la*-! pi*rioil in* i.-, di**-cribed a.s 
i-MTci-iiij (li(*talo!'ial ]»ow< r in tin* general 
a-.'-embly of the kirk ( \\ omtow, iii. 2(K)). 
At tie* ii.;** of v,‘\4*ntci«n Drummond had bc- 
conii* ik » pl\ religious (( I i:nn I, i. IlUo). In 
1727 lit* w:i- apiiointeil one of the commis- 
.-ioiier- !•'»• improving ti'-le*i'ii '. and uuinufac- 
tnre-. in Scot land. 

W'ii b Druniuioinr.-. first provo!»t'-hi]> Ix^gan 
a new fv.i in the bi-torv of modern Fdiii- 
burgli. 'lie L'oMrnimnt and ])atrouag»* of 
the univor'i; V were in tle band^of tlictowui 
council. *0111 Diummoiul nunie .such use of 
111 ." <tpp*>rt unit if" a- om* of it - members, that 
I from 17Io until In*' (leatli nothing "was done 
w’itliout lii-.'.iK ice ( Jktw i:n. li, .\ inedi- 

c.il fa<M!» v was r'-lnb1i-lii*d and five new 
proN --‘Oj^liip^ iH-tit iited. ( 'bail's wvri* given 
to a numUi rof eminent men. from Alexander 
M<»iiro -ffi.iidiis and ( 'olru M'l.anriii toAdiuii 
Fercn-,. 111 -md Hugh HI. Mr. a ml I Ii rough Drum- 
imuid Kobi';i'*on tie* lii-tonan became prin- 
cipal of ill - uni\i>r.‘ir> . Tii the lir-1 year of 
his pi«n» 'T-.li!p nrunMni>nd re\i\#'d a dor- 
mant s^bf mo for the i‘-t:iblishment of an in- 
fjriinir\ < o a .small -e.jl.- by prncnriiig the 
niJiM-anon to tliat objiH i f»f t be .slock t»f tho 
li.sherv company, of w liii h lie had been chief 
maiiug- r. uii'l winch wa.s being dis.solvt*d. 
'file M-lu*im* ell'cct in 1720, but Drum- 
mond m v.*»' rest, .'ll until be had procured tho 
funds f.T II far larger institution, and its 
crt'ctloii on the site where it remained until 
recent _\ejirs. 'fin* ebnrter incori>orat.ing, 
2o Aug. I7:W*, the lloyal Infirmary named 
him on.* of its inanagers. and he was pris- 
miiieiit in the ceremony when its foundation- 
stone was Iniil, 2 Aug! He and Alex- 

ander .Monro were eon^titiited the building 
committee. He was called ut the time ‘tho 
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father of the infirmary,* and after his death ' surrender of Kdinburjijfh Drummond joined Sir 
there was placetl in* its hall his bust by , John Cope’s force, and after witnessing its 
Nollekens (since transferred to the Now Koval defeat at Prestonpans is said to have aceom- 
Infirmary), with an inscription by IVincijm! ' paiiied (\»pe to Herwick, and thence to have 
Kobertson proclaiming that to him ‘thiaeonn- corresponded with the government. In 1745 
try is indebti^l for all the Ixinefit s which it de- the usual nut unm elect ions had not taken place 
rives from the Koyul rnfimiury.’ l>rummond in Kdinburgh. Those of I74d the govem- 
•Street, in its vicinity, was cafleil after him. ment ordered to be determined by a poll of 
Ihriimmoml hud married in 1707 a w'ile the citizens instead of by partial co-optation, 
whodied in 17 IK If i-* second wife, a daughter Ih'iimiiiond was elected provost, both of the 
of Sir James Campbell of Aberuchill ( his cid- two lists of candidates wliich were circulated 
league on the board of customs), whom he btdng headed with his name, 
married in 1721, died in 17iJ2. These two In 1700’! Drummond was a third time 
wives bore him fourteeu children. He fell lord provost, and in 1752 he prefived a printed 
into einbamissment'i in spite of his large letter couimioulalory {Si-otit Mat/, Ixiv. 407) 
income as commis'»i4»ner oi customs. They to cf»pi<‘» of proposals tor carrying on ct^rtuin 
preventetl him from marrying a morbidly public works in the city of Kdinbiirgh, whicli 
pieti^tic lady of win i>e name only the initials were tlrawii up by (lilbert IClliot Ithe third 
‘ K. Ik’ are given, to whom he was much baronet ), and whii-h iiicludt^d one fi»r an a|>- 
attaohed, un'l in the etKeaey of whose prayer^ plieution to parliiiinent to extend tlie * royalty’ 
and accuracy of u h«'>e predictions he had a of the city ni»rthward, wliere the New T»*wii 
8U|X'rstitioiis faith. There is a great deal of Cdinhurgli is now. \ portion of th^ 
about her m the fragment > of hi.s iiianuscripl .Mdieiiie v\as >anctioned by an act of parlia- 
dinrv, from the middle of ITdd to the last, ment pui^^ed in iro.'l (2ti ^.Jeorg»* lf,cap. 'Jd), 
weeks of pre-Ht-rxed in the, library oftlie in which Drummond wu.s immi‘d one of the 

university of Kdinburgh (see the account of commis-^ioneis lor carrying it out. <)ii3Sept. 
it with extracts in tjonooN, ii. His in the '^uuu* \ear the works were liegun by 

ciretim •stances were probably not iiiiproveil Drummond l.iying, as grnttd-masttT of the 
b3’ the aljoUtioii of hi*> oHiee of commi.'«sion«>r Scotch Freemason'*, the fir.Ht stoiieoftlie Kdin- 
of customs und hi.^ appointment to it c«»m- burgh Ko\al hlvclninge, before what has been 
iais3ioiier'«hip of exns**, 17*»7 •*<, but in .Turin- describ»*d a** the greatest nuicourse of p»‘ople 
ary 17i5V). having' apparently Imikeii otf the tliat had ♦•ver Us-semlded in Kdinburg-lit Lyon, 
singular connection with * K. R.,’ he was re- p. 217). T«» promote this and other impro\e- 

licved from hismoiuyditticulties hv* marrying imuit.s Drummond became a foiirtli time lord 
a third and w»-altl]v wife. pro\ost, 1751 5. In I7'V), his third wife 

AVith the rebellion of 1745 Drummond was fiaviiig dic<l in 1742, lie married a fourth, a 
foTcmo^i in callinjj f r and organi.-ing resist- rich Kiigli-h ipiakeress with 20,0(K>/., and 
ance on rile purr of the citi/**ns of K<hiibiirgh then probablv it wa.s that, he becarno the 
to its iK-cupution bv the rebels, 'riiroujfh his owner of Drummond Lodge, at that time an 
ctfortsa bislv <*f volunfeiTS nii-ed, andat isolated crumtrv hoii>e on the site of what is 
his pK'r'jiiasioii w rend\* to march “iit n«)W Driiiumond Place, alsocalhsl after him, 
of Kdinburgh, ami, with "onie regulars, meet and in ilie heart of the New Town of Kdiii- 
tho cnern> in the op**n. DrumiuoTiil, who was burgh. 'I'here, on stated da\’.s, he kept an 
captain of tie* first ijr! 'ollegi* coiupiinj', found open table. In 1755 be was appointed one 
him.sidf, however, unsupported Ia the aiitho- of the trustees of the foidtuted ustate.s, and a 
Titles, aiul the zeal the volunteers melted niatiager oftlie useful Kdinburgh Society for 
away until the nnl\ cour'«e left was to con- the Thicourageincnt of the Art.®, Sciences, 
sent to theinli^bundment. Il'ime(iii. 54n.) Maiuifartiire.s, and Agriculture. Appointed 
has charged Drummond \\ irh simulating mar- lord provost for two years a fifth time in 1758, 
tial ardour in »>rder to make hiiii.self popular he took in hand the extension of Kdinburgh 
in view of the upproai’h of tin; usual tiinefor northwanl, nece-swiry steps to which ware 
the municipal eh etir/ns, but this accusation the draining of the INiorth l,iOchatid thocroo 
is rebutted b^' Dr. t’arlyle, who was himsedf t ion of a bridge over its valley. The extension 
a meml)«T of the College company of voliin- . of the roj'uUy northward met, like most <»f 
teers { Auhthiuyrnphy, pp. 1 lJt-'20). Drum- ' Drummond’s schi;mea of improvelnent, with 
mond’s own account of the collapse is to be much oppfisition, and a bill authorising it 
found in the rep^irr ( State Triale, xviii. 0(S2, which was introduced in parliament had tolxi 
Sx.) of the evidence ’which he gave at the ' abandoned. With the second year of Drum- 
trial of Archibald St»*wart, the trien provost * mond's .sixth and last provostahip, the 

of Edinburgh, for rn'gh*ct of duty, against j draining of the North Loch was eiroctod, and 
whom he w’as a principal witness. * With the j the erection of iho bridge with funds derived 
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from loans and voluntary subscriiitions de- 
cided on. 

As acting grand-moster of tlu* Scotch Free- 
masons, Uruiiimond laid the fuundat ion-stone 
of the North Uridge on :il Oct. 1703. The 
year after his death was passed the act ex- 
tending the royalty over the tields to the 
north of the city, and the foundation-stone 
was laid of the first house in the New Town 
of Kdinburgli. J )riinimoiid died at Kdiuburgli 
on 4 Nov. 1766, and wais hurled in theFaiion- 

g ote churchyard, near the grave* of Adam 
iiiith. He received* a public funeral such 
as his native city hud seldom witnessed. Sir 
A. Grant (i. 304) culls him *tlie greatest 
mdiletliat hasevergoveriie4l the city of Edin- 
burgh, and the wi^(‘st and bt-t-t disposed of 
all the long list of towMi councillors and pni- 
vostft "who during i^75 years acted as patrons 
of the college or ersi ty.' 1 triuiiinond 
was of the middle size, and his maiuuTs were 
4y)nciliatorv and agreeable. In adxaiicedage 
the dignity <if his person was sui-h that, ac- 
cording to Hr. Somerville (]». 4o), a .‘«tmiig»‘r 
entering a nu’eting of Edinburgh citizens for 
tlie consideration of important businos would 
at once hav«* selected I triuimmndas t he fittest 
person to lake 1ht*load in council. He was 
nil easy and grnc«‘ful public spcuk<*r. 
are specimens of his oflicini cctm*''poiid«‘iice 
in Muitbmd rt * History of Edinburgh,’ and a 
few’' of his letters on iiiinersity matters tii 
Thomson’s ‘ Jafe of f’iilh*n,’ lt^3:^. In the 
* Misoellniiy of the Abbotsford (’liib,* i. -Hi», 
&c. isprinfed ‘ Pruvo^-t Driinimoiurs ..Vccouiit 
of the Discussion in tlif* Housetif ('ornmon.s 
npontheapplication of Daniel Campbell, E!»q. 
of Sliawfitdd for competisat ion for his losse.*4 
by the riot in (ilnsgiiw,* caused by the impo- 
sition of an excise duty on nli*. 1'lie letter 
is dated .March and roiituiii'i a li\ely 
and graphic ilescripti<>ii of a parliament ary 
debate. Drummond bad a t<nvn house in 
‘Anchor Close,* High .Street p. 21)7). ; 

}l(‘sidc!S Dnmimoml Lo«lge lu* seein.s to have 
bad at one time a country Iioikm* at (’olintim, 
near Edinburgh, -where flicre are to be seen 
cedars grewv m from seed sent him by his bnit her : 
Alexandi . , q. v.] wrho wa.s consul at Alep|.K> | 
(^AVic Sfatijitical Acrotmt of JScot/aiut^ lK12, | 
i. 1 1 2). A sister of theirs gained c<»iisidernble i 
notoriety as a quaker preacheress thmughout | 
the kiu^om, in the course of her ex])t‘diti(»n.s ‘ 
raising money for her brother’s scheme of a 1 
Xloyal Infirmary, and onco de1iv(*ring an ad- { 
drt*ss before Queen Caroline, the consort, of j 
George II. Her later career xvas an unhappy 
one (see the account of her in Chajubkks, 
iii. 559, &c.) 

(Memoir of Drummoiul ingots Mag, for 
1802, vo). Ixiv., abridged in Chambers’s lliog. 


Diet, of Eminent Sc<;t^men ; Sir Alexander 
Grunt’s .Story <if the I’niversify of Edinburgh 
during its first three hundred ycfirs, 1884 ; 
Bower’s Hist, of the University of Echnburgh, 
1817i &c. ; Autobiography t.f Dr. Alcixander 
Carlj'lc, 181)0, Ho well’s .State Trials; Chaiubers’s 
Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Kevolu- 
^ tion to the Kebcllioii of 17-1*^, 1861 ; Home's Hist. 
I of the Kcbeilion in 174>> (in rol. iii. of Works, 
' 1822); Woilrow’H Analcs'tn (Maitiand C’lub pub- 
! licatioiih) ; Lion’s Hist, of the Lodge of Edin- 
' burgh. No. 1., 1873; Somerville's My own Life 
and TiiiieH; Poems of Allan Jlam.say, 1800; 
f Maitland’s and A mot's Tlistorios of hMin burgh ; 
authoHrit'S < ited ; eommuiiicaf ions fn)ni Mr. Wil- 
liam Skinner, city clerk of Edinburgh, and Mr. 
li. iS. Maelie. Dreghorn, Mid-Lothian. | F. E. 

DRUMMOND, Sir GORDON (1772- 
1 So I ), gcm ral, fourth m)ii off 'olin Drummond, 
hv th<‘ (laughter of Hob(*r( ( lliphant r>f Jto.s.<*ie, 
N.D., entciv^d tlu* army a»aii (ui.oign in the 1st 
regiment, or llo\al Scot<, in 17W). which he 
joined in .lamniea. Hi* wa" rapidly promoted, 
und became lieuleiianT in the 41.M regiment 
in.Mnrt'h i 7‘.)1, captain in .Iiiiiiiarv 1 792, major 
of tlm 23rd regiment in .laniiarv 1794, and 
lieiitejiunl -colonel of the Sth. or king’s Liver- 
pool rcLO men t. on I March 1794. This regi- 
ment, with winch he wa<i more or less con- 
nected for the re.*-! of his life, lie joined in 
tlu* Ni*lherlaiid>, and .MTVi'd at its in‘ad dur- 
ing llu* canqiaign of 1791 and tlu* winter r«*- 
treat of 1794-o, and O'^peeially distiiigui.Hhed 
himself at Niiiieuueii. From Sej»t*-ijjber 1795 
to .laniiavy I79i» he ser\id in Sir Kalpli 
Abercromliy’*' cam]»aigii in the West Indies, 
and in I79:», after having been promoted 
colonel on 1 .Ian. he accompanied the 

sami* gi*ni’ral to the Mediterranean with his 
rcgimi'iit. lirM to Minorea and Th)*n to Egypt, 
when* his ri'gimeiit fonnod part of Cradoek’s 
brigade. Diuiiimond diM iiigui.'*hed him>elf 
throngliout the eampaign in Kg-ypt, and 
commaniled hi> n’gimeiit in the battles of 
S, 13, and 21 Mareli, and at the eantiire of 
(’airo, and then of Alexandria, When the 
campaign wasoxer !u* took liis regiment first 
to Malta and tlu'ii to Gibraltar. and left it in 
lK)4lot}ike(*oiiiinaiid of a lirigadeoii tliehomc 
stair in Kiiglund. ( )ii I .Ian. 1K>5 he w'ns pro- 
moted major-general, and in May of that year 
h(» tcK»k comniaml of a division in .Inniaica, 
which he held wliile his old comrade. Sir Eyre 
(\a»te ( 1762- 1S24 ) .q. v. ], w'as governor and 
comma ndei^-in-clnet of that colonv until Au- 
gust 1M)7. In December ItsOS brummond 
was transferred to the staff in Canada, and 
was retained t hen* after his promotion to the 
rank of lieuteiiant-gtmeral on 4 June 1811 os 
second in command to Sir George IVovost. 
He played a most immirtaiit part throughout 
the Auierieaii w’arof 1812-14 upon the Cana- 
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iather of the infirmary/ and after his death = surrenderofKditiburgh Drummond joined Sir 
there waa placetl in its hall his bust by ; John (\ipo*s ftiree, and after « it iiessiu^ its 
Nollekeus(8incetrHiisferredtotheNew Koyal defeat at Drestoii^wna is said In !ui\e aecorn- 
liifirmur\')T with an inscription by Principal ptiuie<l to llerwick, and th>-iice to havt* 
Kobertson pnxdaimitig that to him MhU conn- corres|n>ii(ied with the {fovemmi-nt. In ITln 
try is iiulebte<l for all the lienetits whicli it de- * ual uut umn elections had not taken place 

rives from the Royal Infirmary.’ I^n nunid in Kdinbnr^h. Those of 174ti ilic go\ern- 
■Street, in its \ieiiiity, wuvS caflt'd uftfi* him.^ moiit ordered to be determined l^y a poll of 
l>rummond had marrh'd in 1707 ii wife the citizens instead of by partial eo-opt at ion. 
■whodhxlin 171S. IVi^ second wife, a daughter Driimmoitd was eh*cted*provo'*i, both of the 
of Sir James Panipbell of Aberiichdl { h ol- two li>ts of cuiididatts which wei circnlat ed 

lea^e t^n the board of customs h win i he Indug headt'd with his name, 
married in 17ifl, died in 17d-. These two In iroO-l Itrniiimoiid was a third time 
wives bore him fourteen cliiUlr^ni. fie fell lorti provost. and in 1752 lie preli\i-d a printed 
into embarra.v'»monts in spite of ht.«) large letter cutiiiimndatorv {Scuta J/m/. l\iv. -4t»7) 
income as ct>inn)is»ioiier o| customs. They to copies »>f proposals for carrying on certain 
prevented him from marrying a morbidly public works in the city of Kdmburgli, w'hich 
pietistic lady of whose mime only the initials wert* drawn up by Giibttrt Rlliot (the third 
*K. Ik’ arc given, to whom he was much baronet), and which included one for an ap- 
attacheti. and in t lie efficacy of whose prayers plicat tem to |uirliauietit to extend the * n\valty ’ 
and accuracy of wh>>se predictions he had a of the city northw'ard, whore the New Town 
auperstitious faith. There is a great deal . of Kdinburgh is now. A portion of th^ 
about her in the frapnonts of his manuscript ’ scheme was sanctioned W an act of parliii- 
diaiT, from the midtlle of to the last ment passed in 1753 (26 George II, cap. 36), 
weeks of 17*18, preserved in the library of the in winch Drummond was nameil one of the 
iiiu%'ersity of Edinburgh (see the account of commissioners for carrying it out. On 3 dept, 
it with extracts in OoHUoy, ii. His in the same year the works were liegiinlby 

•cixeiimstances were probably not improv»*d Drummond faying, as gmnd^master of the 
by the abfjlit ion of his office of commissioner Scotch Fri'Cinasons, t he firat stone of the E<li n* 
ol oustonis an<l liis appointment to a com* ' burgh Royal Exchange, Insfore what has fx^m 
missionership of excise, 1737 H, but in Junii- described as the greatest concourse of people 
ary 1730, having apparently bnA'cn otF the that hade \crass«uiibhd in Edinburgh (L vox, 
singular connection with * ll. Ii./ he was re- p. 217). To pn^mote this and other improvt> 
lieved from his money ditficultics by marrying ra«*ntH Drummond became a fourth time lord 
a third and w'ealtby wifr. rmno-st, 1754 -*’>. In 1755, his third wife 

With the relsdl ion of 1745 Drummond was iia\in^ dttd in 1742, he married a fourth, a 
foremost in calling for and organising r»*sist- rich English qimkeress with 20,000/., and 
ance on the part of rht' citizens of Edinburgh then probably it was that he became tbo 
to its occupation by the relx U. Through hts r,wri«-r of Drummond Ixxlge, at that lime an 
efforts a bxly of voliiiit»s»rs ^%iis niisi d,nridat i^>lat«*<l country hiuisc on the site of what is 
liis {K:r 9 nasif>n th^v wen* neatly to march out hmw' f trumiiiond Rhicc, alsocalhd after him, 
of ^iinburgh, ami, with some regulars, meet and in tin* heart of the X«‘W Town of Kdin- 
the enemy in the np**n, Drummond, who w'as burgh. There, on stat*d days, he kept an 
captain of the fir&t. or (V)l lege f.*ompuny, found table. In I7*V> lie wan appointid one 

himself, however, un“UpiK>rtcd hy the autho- trustees of the forfeited estaU^, and a 

rith-s. and the zeal of the volunteers nielte«| manager of the u>-*efiil Edinburgh Society for 
away until the only c**nrs*^ left wa^ to con- the Encouragement of the Arts, ScienccfS, 
Sent to their di.-<bandnient. llonie(iu. 54 a.) MaiiufactiireM, and Agricttitiire. Appointed 
liaschargcd Drummoml with simulating mar- lord pro\ost fur twroyearsaflflli time iu 1758, 
rial ardour in on^^T to make himself popular lie t^Mik in hand the 'extension of Edinburgh 
in view of the ap[ir(iach of the usual time for northward, nece.^ry ste|M» to which wore 
the miinh'ipal electirais, but this accusation , the ilraining of the 5forth Ixichand thcereo- 
is r*hutt**d by Dr. CVirlyle, who was himself, tionofs bridge over its valley. The extension 
a mem1a*r of the ('otiege com|>any of voliin- < of the rf>yHlty northward met, like most of 
leers {Avt*tfAuyraphjyy^. 1 J0-2()). Drum- ; Drummond h schemea of improvelnent, with 
mond's own account of the collapse la to b*? ; much opposition, and a bin authorising it 
found in the report (State Triahy xviii. fW2, . which was intro<1uced in ftarliament had to bo 
&e,) of the cvtdimcc which he gave at the abandoned. With the second year of Drum- 
trial of Archibald Stewart, the then provost *. mond's sixth and last provostship, 1 762’4I, the 
«if Edinburgh, fur neglect of duty, against | draining of the Xorth IjOcIi was effect od, and 
whom he was a princifsil witness. ' With the [ the er»*ctioii of the bridge with funds derived 
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from lottiis oixi vnluutaiy 8ubhcripHons de- 
cided on. 

Anacting grMiul-inii8ti*r<»f tin* .Scotch Froo- 
maaonflyDruuiiiioiid laid tlie foiindat ion-stone 
of the North iiriilge on 2J Oct. The 

year after his deatli was ])iissi><l tlie act ex- 
tending the royalty over ihu liolds to the 
north of the (‘ity, and tin* fbnndation-stoiie 
was laid «>l‘tho finst hon.-sr in the New Town 
of Kdiiibur^h. I h'uininoiui died at lOdinhtirgh 
<in 4 Nov. l7(><hand was 1 oried in iheC'anon- 

g ate church vard, near 'ho grave of Adam ' 
niitli. He received *11 public funeral such 
ns hift nntivi- city InuUiddoiii witnessed. Sir 
A. Grunt (i. .*il)4) calls him ‘the greatest 
redile that has ever gfiverned the city of Kdin- , 
burgh, and the win-st ami best disposed of _ 
all the long list of town councillors and pro- 
vosts who during 27o ' ' ars acted us patrons 
of the college or uniM rsity.’ Hruininond • 
W'BS of the middle size, and his manners were ' 


Diet, of Kmiijiuil 8r'ot*>Dicu ; Sir Alexander 
Gmut's .‘^toiy of tin; L'niversity of Kdiiibargh 
during its first tliree hundred years, 1884 ; 
iiower's llist. of the Uni\ei'sity of Kdiuburgh, 
1817t &c, ; Aut(ibtogra]'liy of Dr. Alexander 
t'arlyle, 1800; JIo\%ell*s .Slate Trials; Chambers’s 
Domestic Annals r;f Scotland from the Kevolu- 
, tion to the Kebellion of 1745, 1861 ; Home’s IJist. 
of the Kebellion in 1745 (in vol. iii. of Works, 
18212); Wodrow’s Analecta (Maitland Club pub- 
lications); Lion's ilisl. of the of Kilin- 

biirgh, No. 1., 1873; .Somerville’s My own Life 
land Times; Poems of Allan Kamway, 1800; 

' Maitland’s and Arimt's Histories of hMinburgh ; 
authoritit s cited ; comniunieatioD.s tn.iu Mr. Wil- 
liam .Skinner, city clerk of lOilinburgh, and Mr. 
K. S. Afacfie, Di'eghorn. Mid-Lothian.] F. E. 

DRUMMOND, Sik GOHDON (177i>- 
1 8/54 ), general, fi uirt li son of Colin Drummond, 
bv the da lighter of Hobert Olipbnnt of Kossie, 
N.H.,enterf*d the army as an ensign in the l®5t 
regiment, or Jioyal .Scots, in ITSil, which he 


qpnciliatory and agrreeablo. In advanced age 
the dignity of his person was such that, ac- 
cording to i>r. 8omer\‘ille (p. 45), a stntngt^r 
entering a meeting of Kdinbuigh citizens for 
the consideration of important business would 
at once have selected Drummond as the fittest 
person to take th<^lead in council. He was 
an easy and graceful public speaker. There 
are specimens of his oHicial correspondence 
in Maitland's ' History of I5dinbur#;pi,* and a 
few of his letters on university matters in 
Thomson's * Life of Cullen/ 183:2. In the 
* Miscellany of the Ablnitsford Club/ i. 419, 
&c. is printed * Provost Drummond's Account 
of the Discussion in the Hou.se of Commons ■ 
upon theappliention of 1 luniel Campbell, Ksq. 
of Shawtieid for compimsat ion for liis losses 
by the riot in Glasgow/ cauH^d by tlieiiniK>- 
sitioii of an excise duty on nh*. The letter 
is dated 25 March 1725, and contains a lively 
and graphic description of a parliamentary 
debate. Drummond had a town house in 
‘Anchor Close/ High StPi»et (Liom, p. 207). 
Bc'sides Drummond l,*CKlgc he s<.>ems to have 
had at one time a country hous4> at Coliiitou, 
near Edinburgh, where lhi*re arc to be seen 
cedars grow* . n>m S(K*d sent h im by li is brot her 
Alexander ^cj. v.] who was consul at Aleppo 
St'ifwttcal Acrointt of iScofland^ lii'fe, 
i. 1 1 2^. A sister of theirs gained considerublt' 
notorjoty as a qtiakerpreacheress throughout 
the kinf^om, in the conrS€* of her exp'ditions 
raising money for her brother's scheme of a 
lioyal Infirmary, and once delivering an ad- 
dress before Queen Caroline, the consort of 
Qeorip) II. Her later career was an unhappy 
one (see the account of her in Omajibebs, 
iii. 669, &c.) 

[Memoir of Drummond insEcots Mag. for 
1802, vol. Ixiv., abridged in Chambers's Biog. 


joined in Jamaica. He was rapidly promoted, 
] and became lieutenant in the 41st regiment 
I inMarch 1791, captain in January 1792, major 
j of the 23rd regiment in January 1794, and 
i lieutenant-colonel of the 8th, or lull's Liver- 
; ])Ool regiment, on 1 March 1794. 'This regp- 
' ment, with w^hich he was more or less con- 
I nected for the rest of his life, he joined in 
the Netherlands, and served at its head dur- 
ing t lie campaign of ! 794 and the winter re- 
treat of 1794-5, and eswcially distinguished 
himself at N imegueii . From Septemljer 1795 
to January 179B he served in Sir Ralph 
AbercronibvV campaign in the West Indies, 
and in 1799, after having been promoted 
colonel on I .Tan. 179S, he accompanied the 
same general to the Mediterranean with his 
regiment, first to Minorca and then to Kg]^*pt, 
where his regiment formed pari of (.Vndock's 
brigade. Dninnnond di^tillguished himself 
I throughoui llie campaign in Egypt, and 
; commanded his r»'-ginieiit in the battles of 
j H, };l, and 21 March, and at the capture of 
I Cairo, and then <if Alexandria. Wlieii the 
' campaign was over he ttnik his regiment first 
toMalta and then to (ribniltar.nnd left it in 
' IKM totiikecommandof abrigadeon the home 
I stafiT in England. On I Jan. 1805 In* was pro- 
I moled major-general, and in May of that year 
he took comninnd of a division in .Tamaica, 
which he held while his old comrade, Sir Eyre 
(^xUe ( 1 7652- 1824 ) [ip v.J, was govenior and 
commnnder-in-chief of that colony until Au- 
gust 1807. In December 1808 l)rummond 
WAS transferred to the staff in Canada, and 
was retained there after lus promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant-general on 4 June 1811 aa 
second in command to Sir George l*revoet. 
lie playiKl a most important part throughout 
the American warof 1812-14 upon the Cana- 
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Ux Ins most importoat feat of 
iMMi %ia ’wianing tlie little of Niagara on 
' 1814. The year 1818 had been marked 

hg* many disasters to the inadequate English 
Oil the great lakes, and it was not until 
',1814 that Bnimmott^ after receiving rein- 
ftneemetits from the Peninsular regimcmts, 
was able to make a real imprt'sslon on the 
American troc»ps. lie had his forces, amount- 
ing in all to not more than men, con- 
veyed acntss Lake Erie to C'hippewa, and 
they had hardly established theinstdv*^ near 
the Niagara Falls beftm* tht*y wore tieroely 
attacked by the Americun tnuip-^ under Co*ne- 
ral llrown. The uttaeks lasft*d until mid- 
night, when the Amerienn> were at hint 
totally repulsHtl wiih lieii\y h>>.^: hut the 
fierceness t>t* the baffle may he jud^tsf hy the 
fact that the Kiii'li^h casual rh-i* amounted to 
no loss than >7’' men killed, \\ounded. and 
missing, inoludiug Maji r-general Fhiiieas 
Kiall, Driiminuiid*'* '■«‘eoii«l in r(titmnind, wlio 
was wound*"d and taken pri-Mift*. I Jnnnnnm.l 
immofliately followed up his sueoev* hy at** 
tacking the em-my’s liead«j|iiarte!% at F*'rt 
Erie, which had h* eii actually carried on 

Aug., \vh»*n a T‘ vnhle e\plo>inn canned a 
panic, and lie* tort which hat! luvn k> hardly 
gained was e\acuuted hy hi> troops, lie n*- 
mained in iVont of Fort Eric, repuLed u vioh nt 
a.^sault made ujton lu> pn-*ition on Is Sept., 
and on t> Nov.Mioces*.fully tict-npesl that poj.t, 
which wn** ahan«{on<‘d hy the.Vniericari tni^'ps. 
Peace wa-* comduded with the I niti*d State-* 
in the following year, hut the *.ei*vice- of the 
army which liad wipcfl out the di-^griic#.* of 
the defeat' of ISlo were not forgfitti*n, and 
Drummond wu.H ga/ctlcd u K.t'.J*. Jh-uin- 
mond returned to England in 1 I o, and after 
b(.*ing made colonel of the l*7th regiment in 
l8l-4, and r)f the S-th in Islihuiul promoted 
general in is Jo, he wa.** tran-iferred tothemhj- 
nelcy of hif* old regiment, the Sth, which had 
dii*tingiii**hed ito*lfat th»* haTtlef)fNlagurn in 
1814. ife was made n (t. (*.](. in |S:17, and 
died in Norfolk Street, I’ark Lane, London, 
on lODct. I'^od, at the age of eighty-two. 

[Royal Military Caitruhir; Gcaf. Mag. De- 
cember 18*54; Bi-lsham’a American War of 1814; 
Drum mond’s Despatches* puhli.shecl in tie- London 
Gaisatte.] fl. M. S. 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (178#>-lstX)), 
politician, eldeNt .son <tf Henry Drum monel, 
banker, of the flrange, Hampshire, by his wife 
Anne, daugliter of Henry l>iirida.H, Hrst Vis- 
count Melville 'q. V.], wa.s born in i7«'Sd. His 
father died in 17it4, and bis mother marrying 
again and going to India about 1K»J, the Ikjj 
waa left in charge of his grandfather, Lord 
Melville, and at hi.s bouse often saw and be- 
came a favourite of Pitt. From his seventh to 


hi9eixi«t»ntihymli4w»8 tit 
waidapuMed twoywt Obfiil CbuxehiOi^ 
fordybuttooknodegfieA HobeoimftpamiKr 
f mthebankatChariiwClrdef^andehtttiti 
: many yearn to attondtothebiuh^ InlfiftT 
' he made atotnr in RuMbLandmihisnitiimto* 
; England married Lady Henrietta Hay^eldeat 
' daugbteroftbeuinthearlofKinitoull. Hel^ 

' two daughters by her, one of whom married 
Lord liovaiiie, and the other Sir Thomas ttoke-* 
wixhI Gage, Imrt. In 1810 he entend parlia- 
ment as M.P. for i’lymptou Flarls, and suc- 
ceeded in getting passed the act (SJ Geo. Ill, 
c. 63) agmnst embosslemont by bankers of 
e((H!urities entrusted to them for safe custody; 
but after three years his health faile<l,ttiid bo 
retired. In Ju'ne 1817, * satiated with the 
»*mpty frivoliri>'.s of the iiishionnble world,’ 
he broke up hi>» bunting establishment and 
sold tin* (iningf, and was nri his way with 
his wife to the Holy l^and, when, under cir- 
eum>tanct*s which he seems to have thoiigbk 
pruvideiif ial, Ii*» Came to <b*ncva as KolsFTt 
Jlaldanf was on tl^* point of lea\ing it, and 
colli iiiue«l lIaM»nc*s movement against the 
SfMnniiiti tendencicsof the ven»*rabli' cnmpaiiy 
imd the con.xi'iory, the governing b*»dii'S nt 
(iciieva. His weultli and^eal made him si> 
formidable that he wa.s siiininoin d before the 
ctiiincil of srnt«», and tlnutglit it Mifer to with- 
draw from hi** llon^e nt Secheron, withiu the 
< lenevoojuriMlict ion, to a villa, t he Campngne 
Pictet, oil French soil, whence for .Home time 
he carri»Ml on the mo\enient of refnnn. He 
uddfesHed and published a letter lo th** con- 
M'lory, circulared .Mari in’s ver^hui of the 
.-cripmr»‘.H, encouraged the ininifrierH rejected 
by t ht* company 1 o form a separate bi>dy, which 
wn.sdtme Jl Sept, isl 7, despatched at hlsowii 
cojst a mi.'sioii into Alsace, mid in 18D* help*‘d 
lo found ilu* Continental Society, and con- 
tinued for many yeiirs larg»'ly to maintain it 
(A. I f AMUNE, Lirtftof the Jlahtanrs), Though 
nccii-'toined to atrnek theix:>1itical economi.sts, 
he in 18Jo founded the pnifessorship of jMjli- 
tical eciinoniy «r Oxford. He wa.H an enthu- 
sin.'*tir -upporter and one of the founders of 
the Irvingite church, in which he held the 
rank of apo.Htle, evangelist, and prophet. It. 
w as at Drummond's house at Albury', Surrey, 
that at Advent 1 8:>0t he ‘litth* prophetic par- 
liament ’ of fr^ iiig, Wolff, and others mCt. for 
six day.sMi.*icui»sioti of the scriptures, when the 
catholic apoHtolic chiirah was prmitically ori- 
ginated. Edward Irving introduced Drum- 
mond to ('arlyle, wlio caustically described 
* Ills fine qualfties and cauocities ’ and * enor- 
mous conceit of hiniselt ’ in his * Kemini^ 
fxjnce.** ’ ( ed. Norton, ii. 190 ). When Carlyle 
dined with Drgmmond at Bclgrave Square 
in August 1831, he wrote that be was 'a 
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ofti^ . OBUliUOND, JAMBS, BrstLoBoMA- 
•;t» irity.jti^jplulaMfbns-Rwiiiiiitiii^ if I dbbtt (1640 P^1623), second eon of David, 
wisUko notj in an ekment of dandyism * second lord Drummond, by his wife, Lilias, 
FsoVJ^9fZ^^^f Carole fl79^lQS6jU. 177). eldest daughter of William, second lord 
Ihnuntt<mo built a cniireli for the Irvingites Ruthven, was bom about 1540, He was ^u- 
at Albnry at a cost of 16,000/., and IrviM- cated with James VI, "who throughout his 
ism long prevailed in tho locality. He life treated him with marked favour. On his 
alw si^ported its quarterly magazine, the coming of age his father gave him the lands 
^Mominj^ Watch,' visited Scotland as an i and titles of the abliey of Inchaifray in Strath- 
apostle ill 1834, was ordained an angel for ' earn, in virtue of which possea<«ion he was 
Scotland in Edinburgh, and was preaching known as *commendator’of Inchaffray. He 
on miroclos in the chief church of the body . also had chart ers of the barouiesofAuchter- 
as late as 1856. Heliidieved that lie hoard artier, Kincardine, and J>rymen in Pert lishire 
supernatural voices at Nice; and in 1836 , and .Stirling, 3 Sept. 1582, and 50 Oct. of the 
Drummond postetl down to the Archbishop lands of Kirkhill. In 1 585 he was appointed 
of York at Niineham to tell him of the a lord of the btMlchamber bv .Tames VI. He 


approaching end of tJie world ( (Jvoville Me- 
moirtii Ist ser. iii. 333; Alct’rLMoii Tok- 
'SiYSS^y I^ife of Melbourne^ \\. ITO). He 

was returucfl to parliament in 1«SI7 as mem- 
ber for West Surrey, and held tliat seat till 
bis death. Tie was a tory of the nld school, 
out upfiii bis election did not pledge liimbelf 
to any party. He alwaj’s voted for the budget 
on principle, no matter what the government 
of the day mlgbt be. In 1S55 lie '•uiip»»rted 
the ministry under the. attacks up<in them for 
their conduct ofdTbe war, declaring that the 
house \Niis ‘cringing’ to the pre^s, was a 
member of Uoebuck s committee <d’ iiupiirv, 
and pri'pared a draft ri*port, wliich was re- 
jwted. 1 le was part iculurly act i \ c d urnig t he 
debates upon the IHvorc(? Hill in 1857, lie 
was a frequent .spc'nker and a remarkable 
figure in the house, perfectly independent, 
scarcely jireten ding to coiis-istencv, attacking 
all parties in turn in speeches delivered in 
an immovable manner, and with an almost 
inaudibh* voice, full of sareaMii and learning, 
but nl.so of not a little absurdity. He spoke 
especially on ecclesiastical questions, in .sup- 
port of tho Ecclesiastical Titles Hill and of 
the inspection of eou\ cuts, and against tho 
admission of .Tews to parliament. (For de- 
»cription.s of bis character see Kinglakk, 
Crimean War, 6th oil. vit. 317 ; IIof.i.Axi>, 


was with the king at Perth 5 Aug. 1600, 
during the so-called (lowrie plot, and after- 
wards gav»* deposition.s relative to the affair. 
In lOOJ) (.31 .Jim.) the king converted the 
abbey of Inchaffray into a temjioral lordship, 
and iiiiidi* Itriinniiiaid a peer, witli the title 
of Loifl Maderty. the iianu* being tliat of the 
parish in which Inchaffray \va.* Mtuuted. He 
bad further charters of Easter Craigton in 
Pcrth?sbirf, :*.3 .Mav 1611; of the barony of 
.\ncliturarder (to him and hi-* stjcond sonl, 
27 .fuly Itilo; and t>f the barony iff Inner- 
•dTray,2I March 1618. Ho died in September 
623. He married Jean, daughter of James 
(.’bi>hol m < »f I ’roml i Pert bsl i ire, who t hrotigh 
her mother W{i> lieiress of Sir .lohn Drum- 
mond of Inuerpetlray, which property she 
brought into her hushaiid's family, and by her 
he had two K»ns ( .John, s»»coinl lord Maderty, 
and James of Machany ) an»l four daughters, 
l.ilias, Jean, Margaret, and (’atherine. 

[Douglas and W'oi>.l*a IViTiigc of Scotland, 
ii. 650; Anderson’s* Scottish Nation, iii. 629.1 

A. V. 

DRUMMOND, J A AI ES, fourt h Earl and 
first titular I M'KK ofPkhtii ( 1648-1716), was 
ebler son of .lames, thirtl <‘arl, prisoner at the 
battle of rhilipliaiigli, 13 Sept. 1645, who died 
2 June lCir5. Hi.s mother, who died 9 .Tan. 


HecolUretionA, 2nd ed. p. 156; Quarttrhf lie- 
view, cxxxii. 184; ( Iliphant, Life of Lithrard 
Irving, 4th ed. pp. 176, 203.) Ho wrote many 
pamphlets, most of which wt*re republished 
with hia spw'Clies after his d»‘atli by l.Kml 
Lovaine, and several religions and devotional 
works, and brought out at great cost one 
volume of a 'History of Noble. British Fami- 
lies' (1846). Ho was a generous landlord, 
allowing allotments to his laboiirors at Al- 
bury as early as 1818. Ho died at Albury 
so Feb. 1806. 

[Momoir in LordLovaine’s edition of his work; 
Oroker Papers; Oliphaiit’sXifo of E. Irving; 
Oent, Mag. December 1860.J J. A. U. 


1651*, was Lady Anne ( Sordini, eldest daughter 
of ( *eorgt‘,.'>.ec»md marquis of lluntly. He was 
educated at St. Aiulrews, and visited France 
and possibly Hussia. On 18 Jan. 1670 ho 
married Lady Jane Douglas, fourth daughter 
of William, iirM mar<]uis of Douglas, and he 
succtH'ded t o the earldom at his father's death 
ill 167 5(1 )oUGLAs, Peerage of Scoflandy The 
depn^ssofl condition of his family made him 
rea<ly to fain* any measures for iiimroving it, 
and at the end of 1077 he wrote to LaudordaJo 
to oiler his co-opera tiou in the worst act of that 
governor’s rule of Scotland — the letting loose 
of the highlanders upon the disaffected ivestem 
I shires (tauderdaie Papere, Camden Soc. iii. 
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93). At the suff^t ion of the biahopa of Soot- For ton yeare, Burnet says, he had seemed in^ 
land ho was added to the committee of conn- capable of an immoral or cruel action, but 
cil which accompanied the army (ib. p. 95), was now deeply engafif^ in the foulest and 
and was himself made a member of the privy blackest of crimes (Htst, own Tinw, i. 687). 
council in 1678 (Douo las). A patently dis- lie is especially notorious as having addtMl 
satisfied wit li this reward he joined the ‘party,* | to the recognis^ instruments of torture that 
as it was called, the body of Scottish nobles j of the thumbscrew, and as having thereby 
who opTK>sed Lauderdale in this year under I extracted, especially from Spence, who ^was 
the leadership of Hamilton, their chief ground ; supposed to bo in concert with Argyll, con- 
of complaint being this very invasion of the | feasions which the boot could not extort, 
west, in which Perth had eag^*rly assist e<l, j On the death of Charles II he was continued 
and he was one of thexse who came to l^oii- in otlice by James IT. As late as July 10t^> 
don in April 1078 and acted in concert with j he was still in corresp6ndence with Sancroft 
Shaftesbuiy and the Duke of Monmouth. } about ‘ the best and most holy of churdies ; * 
In the reports made to l^udenlale he is j he mentioned an occasion mi which he hatl 
spoken of as * busy aud spiteful,* and as one ! preferred .ramt*s*s life to his own, and said 
of the ‘chief incendiaries ^ among the parlia- ; significantly, ‘So now, whenever the occasion 
mentary opposition who were then engagcxl * shall ofler, life, tortune, reputation, all tliat 
upoutheir last at tack on Lauderdale ( ' should be dear to an honest man and a 

dale Papers, iii. 132). The efforts of the , Christian, shall go when my duty to Goil and 
‘party* succeeded so far that to weaken ' his vict‘geront calls fc»r it.* i)n 1 July he 
their influence onlers wer*‘ sent to despatch * again wrote, lamenting that he was ‘least 
the highlanders from the west, hut .tailed acceptable where I study most to please^ 
as regarded Lauderdale liim-self. He then (Ciarkk, pp. 68, 71, 76, 82). This could 
returned with the ‘ party * to Scotland, and • refer to nobody but James. He spee<lily 
took part in the opposition to Ijtiiderdale in ^ found the right inetlKMl of making himself 
the convention of July 1678 (id. p. 219). , more accept aide. .Tames had just published 
During 1681 he was in partnership with • th»* celebrated papers in ainrlication of the 
William Penn in the .settlement of Ka.st New ■ catholic faith found in CharkVs strongbox. 
Jersey (J/ist, MSS. Comm. 6th llep. 7(X) d). Perth declared hiin.<adf convinced by their ar- 
In August 1682 li« wa.s one of the coiiimis- ‘ giiments, and prevailed on his brother, John 
sionors for the trial of the mint in Scotland Drummond [q. v.J, Lonl Melfort, to join him 
(id. p. 658 o), and ns such took part, in the ’ inhisa}Kxstasy. He had meanwhile quarrelhKl 
prosecution of the trea.^ui>*r-deputv, CharU‘s ■ withQueensbi'rry, lord treasurer of Scotland, 
Maitland of Haltoun, l^uderdalc^s brother, ' his former pat ren, and the quarrel was brought 
for peculation. During this year he wa.s | before James. Previous to tlic conversion 
again at Whitehall. He wa.s at this time in ’ .Tames liarl determined to di.smis8 Perth, but 
confidential communication witli .Vrchbishop afler it Quecn-sla-rry, a staunch protestant, was 
Sancrofr, expressing his love of ‘ the church , himself tiirntHl out, having merely a seat on 
of England, of which I hope to live and <lie ^ the treasury commission, and Pert-hand Mel- 
a member* (Ct.\rke, Letters of Scottish Pre- ' fort liecaine the chief depositaries of the royal 
latee, p. 40). On 16 Nov. lt>82 he wa.s made ^ confi<leiice fllCTRXKT, i. 65.3). After the death 
justice-general and extraonlinary lord of st‘.s- ' of his first wife, Perth married Lilias, daugh- 
sion; and he presided at the trial of Sir ; ter of .Sir .Tames Drummond of Machany, by 
Hugh Campbell of Chesnw-k ff>r trea.snn. whom he had four children. Tltia lady rfying 
Hedulhis best (or the crown, since the estate, about 1 68«'3, Perth within a few weeks mar- 


ifconfiscated, waspremi.sed tooneof(*harles*.'. ried his first, cousin, Lady Mary Oordoii, 
illegitimate children, but he wa.s unable to daughter of fjewis, thin! marquis of Huntly, 
force the jury to find a verdict of guilty. He and widow of Adam IJrquhart of Meldrum. 
was also, by the influence of the Duchess of ; With lier, according to Burnet (i. 678), 
Portsmouth, made one of the seven who : I^ertli hail had an intrigue of several years' 
formed the cabinet for the management of j standing, without waiting for the necessary 
Scottish affairs (Omond, T^rd Adcoeates 0 / ^ disiamsat ion from Kome. The pope remarked 
Scotland^ i. 223). In 1684 Perth attached ‘ that they were strange converts whose first 
himself to the faction of his kinsman, the step was to br(>ak the laws of the church, 
Duke of Qiieensberry, in oppo.sition to that am! was with difficulty prevailed upon to 
of Aberdeen, the lord chancellor. On the gnint tlie dispensation. Perth now esta- 
flismissal of Aberdeen, Perth succf'ciUsl to hlished a private chapid in his house at Edin- 
the chancellorship, and was also made, on burgh, and a cargo of popish trinkets and 
16 July 1684, sheriff principal of the county vestments arrival at lieith. The mob rose, 
of Edinburgh and governor of the Bass, attacked Perth's bouse and insulted his wife. 
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The troops firtnl on t he people. S»j veral of the 
ringleaders wen* capt ured and li an^rcd. Perth, 
believing that Queensberry was the author of 
theatta^jinvain promlse<l a pardon to one of 
them if he would aceuse his rival (Pountaik- 
HALL, 31 Jan., 1 Feb. Ifi85-(1). He was now 
the chief agent in the catholic administration 
of Scotland, and when James announced tothe 
privy council his intention of fit t ing upu chapel 
in itolyrood he carried through tin* council 
an answer couched in the ino‘*t servile terms 
(^Macaulay, i. fil9). He sncmMled, however, 
in inducing James to rtf\'oke the proclamation 
ordering all officials, civil and military, lo 
give up their commissions and talo* out ni*w 
ones without taking the tost, and to receive 
remissions for this breach of the law at the 
price of 8/. each. He "was ♦*nt rusted aUo 
with the negotiations which James njjened 
with the preshy terians (lUr.i AKiin.s, Memoim 
Bannat^ne Club). In 1(>1S7 lie was the fir>t 
to receive the revived order of the Thistle, 
fn the same year he resigned the earhlom of 
Perth and hi.s heritable oilice? in favour of 
his son and bis son’s male heir (Douglas). 

When James rctn?iited fn)m iSalishury Im*- 
fore Williaui, the iH'ople, in the absence of 
the troops, whon% Perth had unwisely dis- 
banded, rose ill Fidiiibiirgh. P»*rth,who wa.s 
detested etpially for his apostasy and his 
cruelty, departed under a .strong e.scort to his 
seat of Castle Drummond. Finding himself 
unsafe there, he fil'd in lli^gui^e over the 
Ochil mountains to Durntisland, where ho 
gained a vessel about to .sail to hVaiice. He 
had, however, bt‘en recognised, and a boatful 
of watermen from Kirkcaldy pursued the 
vessel, which, as it was almost a dead calm, 
was overtaken at the mouth the Forth. 
Perth was dragged fnim the hold in woman's 
clothes, strijipod of all he had, and thrown 
iutothecommon pri.s<mof KirUeaMy . Thence 
he was taken to StirlingCH.st]e,nnd laythen- 
until he was ndeased in June or August lt>93 
onabond to leave the kingdom under a penalty 
of 5,000/. He went at once to Dome, where he 
resided for two year.**, when he joined James’.«a 
court at St. Germain. lie recei ved from James 
the order of the Garter, was made first lord of 
the bedebam her, chamberlain to the (meeii, 
and gorimoT to t he IVinco of Wales. On t he 
death of Jame-s II Uo was, in conformity with 
the terms of the king^s will, created Duke of 
Perth. Ho died at St. Germain on 1 1 IMarch 
1716, and was buried in the cha|Kd of the 
Scotch College at Paris. Tie is described as 
veiT proud, of middle stature, with a quick ; 
look and a brown complexion, and as tidling ' 
a stoiy * very prettily.’ By his third wife, who 
died in 17:26, he had three children. 

[Authorities cited above.] ^ O. A. 


DRUMMOND, JAMKS, fifth Eakl and 
I second titular Duke or Perth 0675-1720),. 
; was the eldest son of Ja mes Drummrind, fourth 
• earl of Perth [q. v.], by his first wife, .lane, 
fourth daughter of William, first marquis 
of Douglas. He joined his uncle Melfort 
in France shortly after the deposition of 
James II. He began st udying at the Scotch 
College, Paris, but on James going to Ireland 
joined the expedition, and was pre.scnt at all 
the eiigfageinents of the campaign. He then 
resumed his studies in Pari^, and aft-erwards 
travelled in France and Italy. In 1694 his 
father, released on condition of hi.** leaving 
Scotland, met him at A nt werp after five years^ 
separation, and de.-icribes him as * tall, well- 
shaped, and a very wort liy vou th.' He had re- 
cently danced before the French and Jacobite 
courts nt Versailles with great approbation. 
The young man wa.s allowcrl in 1 695 to return 
to Scotland, but was so much a prey to melan- 
choly that his father sent him word ‘to be 
merry, for a pound of care will not pay an 
ounce of debt.’ In 1707 he wa.s one of the 
.Scotch .Tneohites who conferred with Colonel 
TInnke, the Pretender's envoy, and though a 
catholic he stipulated tliat theni should be 
security for the protestant religion. In 1708 
he collected two hundred men at Blair Athol 
ill expectation of the Pretender's arrival. For 
tlii.s he wa.s summoned to Edinburgh, sent 
to Tjotidou, and irnjirisoncd in the Tower. 
In 1713 he made over hi.s estates to his in- 
fant son. In the rising of 171.5 he under- 
took with two hundrt'd of his higldanders 
and some Edinburgh .lacobites to surprise 
Edinburgh Castle, hut thf' scheme niiscarried. 
He commanded the cavalry at Sherifi’muir. 
He escaped from Montrose in February 1716 
with the Pretender and Lords Meifort and 
-Mar, and after five days* ])assage rt*aclied 
Gravelines. He w'lis Mibst‘qnently with the 
Pretender at Dome and in Spain. He died at 
Paris in 1 720 and ivo" buried be.'side his father 
at the Scotch Collegi'. w here hisw'hite marble 
monument .still exists. His w’idow, .lane, 
daughter of the fourth Maniiiis of Huntly, 
entertained Charles l^dward for a night at 
Drummond Castle in 1746, and was nine 
months a prisoner at Edinburgh for collect- 
ing taxes for him. She died nt a great ago 
at Stobhall in 1773. 

[Perth’s Letters, Ciinuleii Society, 1845; Lut- 
trell's Journal ; E[iilapli at Scotcli CoUogo ; 
Douglas and Wocal’!. Peerage of Scotland, ii. 
364.1 J. a. A. 

DRUMMOND, JAMES, sixth Earl and 
third titular Djkb or Perth (1713-1747), 
1>orn 11 May 1713, was eldest son of James 
Drummond, fifth earl of Perth [q. v.] He 
w'os brought up by hl^ mother at Drummond 
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Gastleljbill his father's dcatli, ivhen liis mother 
took him and his yoanpfer brother John to 
France. This step gave great oilence to the 
bo 3 f*a kinsmt*n ana to the Scotch Jacobites, 
vrho feared that it might entail a conhsca- 
tion of the estate'*, and would be held up to 
odinm by the whigs. They accord ingW nrged 
the Ihrefender to interfi'ro, but he replfed that 
as she pleaded her husband's repeated iiijuac*' 
tions, and her anxiety for a catholic eauca- 
tion for her childn*ii, lie could do nothing. 
The boy was accordingly educated at Doiiay, 
then sent to Paris to leumaccompHshuieuts, 
and is said to have excelletl tu matlieiuat ics. 
On reaching manhood he returned to Scot- 
land, intere>te«l hiiii<elt’ in agriculture and 
manufactures, and, though In'* latlier's at- 
tainder had deprived him of a legal title, 
style<l himself an<l was recogiii-^ed by his 
neighijours as Duke t»f Perth. In Jtdy 1745 , 
the authorities re^dvod on nri>‘'tiugliim as a , 
precautionary nit‘usure, aiul Sir Pat rick Mur- ; 
rnv and Campbell of Inveraray undert«M>k to 
effect this iiii'hTthe guiseof a friendly vi^it. 
This treacherou-* >cUeme mi^c.^rried. forwliMn 
after dinner tli*‘y disclosed their errand he 
asked leave to r»*tire to a dre.-'ing-rotun, es- 
caped by a back .-taircase, crept lliroiigh 
briars and bramble pa^t the seiitiru*ls to a 
ditch, lay concealeil till the party had left, 
Ijorrowed of a peasant wi’iiimn a lior'^o with- 
out saddle or britlle, and in September joinef I 
the Young Pretender at Perth. When Murray 
was afterwards a primmer at CiV'^tonpaii", 
Perth’s only revenge was the ironical remark, 

* Sir Patie, /am fr> dine with von to-day.' II»* 
coiiductc<l the siege of Carli''le, wliert* lie ig- 
nored his superif>r ^iflicer, Lord Georgt* 3riip- 
ray,in a way which made the latter proffer his 
resignation, but the ({iiarrel wa-* apjjeav*!. 
During the ret real fn»mlVpbyhewas-eiit with 
a hundred hor«e to burry up the French rein- 
forcements, but pii’!'‘ing through Kemlal with 
his escort a little in advance be luirrowly 
esca{>ed capture in his carriage. Anxious to 
avoid useless blmid-hefl, be told hif» men to 
tire over the heads of the mob, lli^ vrvaiit 
was knocked off his horsfj bv a count rx-maii, 
■who rofle off with it and with the portman- 
teau containing a large sum of money, and 
Perth had to renounce his mi^.-ion. He was 
not at the battle of Falkirk, having been left ; 
with two thousand men to continue the siege ; 
of Stirling. His chief ex|doit was the sur- 
prising of Lord Loudon’s camp, March 
1746. He had secretly collected thirty-four 
hshing boats, crossc*d Dornoch Firth from 
Portmahaimick, and jumping into four feet 
of water was the first to land, but the suc- 
cess would have liOen much greater had not 
a long parley with an outpost enabled the 


I maul body to escape. . Four veasdls latfejii 
! with arms, victuals^ uniforms, |date, aitd fur^ 
I iiiture, ■were, however, cant urea. AtCullo- 
I den he commanded the left wing. On his 
; standard-bearer bringing him next day the 
! regimental colours ho exolaimed, ^ Poor as 1 
j am, 1 would rather than a thousand pounds 
' that my colours are safe/ The French ship 
* Bellonc ultimately re.scued Perth, with ms 
brother, t^horidan, and Hay, hut, exhausted 
i by fatigues and privations, lie died on board, 

; Iti 3Iay 17 16, and the ship being detained by 
. contrary winds his lUwly had to be coni- 
I mi t ted to the deep. His name was insortetl 
, in tlic act of attainder pa.*«sed the same month. 

I Douglas’s description of him, ‘ bold ns a lion 
in tht^ field of battle, but ever merciful in the 
hour of victory,* seems fully justified. The 
Perth-*, indeed,' are a striking instance of the 
moral superiority of the later over the earlier 
Jacobites. 

Perth'sbrot h«r.ToirN(r/. 1747), fourthduke, 
was also educated at Douay, showed decid»5d 
military 1a'*t«'s^jMis.>»}d through several grades 
in the French army, then raiM^d the Uoyal 
Stsjtih regiment, and was >eiit in Decemoer 
1715 with this and other l•eillforcement.s to 
Scotland. He calhsl six thousand 

Dutch -‘oldiers to withdraw, as having capi* 
tulatcd in Flanders and promised not to serve 
ngaiii'^t France, Hessians had to he sent for 
to take their jdace. His tardiness in joining 
Charles Kdward not ea->y t<> explain, for h»! 
■was re|M*atedly urg«'d to hnsttui his move- 
ments, but his march was perhaps thi-oiigli a 
Iia^tile count rv, and the firths were -watched 
by Knglish cruiser-*. He came up just lie- 
fore* the battle of Falkirk, and mainly con- 
tribiit«'d to its success, taking several pri- 
soners with his ywn hand, having a horses 
kiih'd undtirhini.aiid receiving a musket-ahot 
in the right arm. Un the siege of >5tirling 
being i-:iisrd he covered the rear. At Oullo- 
den hf^ was posterl in the ct*iitre, and pre- 
vented the retreat from becoming a rout. 
He died, witlifuit issue, at the siege of Bcr- 
I gcri-oy>-/oom in 1747, and was succeeded by 
! bis uncle .fohn, sou of James, first duke, by 
liis s<*cond wife, who died, also without iasue, 
in ITiir. John’s half-brother Edward, sixth 
duke, '.oil of the first duke by his third wife, 
was a zealous Jansen ist, and was confined 
ill file Bn.Mtille for his oninions, his wife (a 
daughtor of Middleton) being twice refused 
the last sacraments and obliged* to apply for 
judicial compulsion. Ho died at Pans in 
17fl0, being the lost male descendant of the 
first duke. 

[Letters of Eguilles, Revue Ritrospective, 
1885-6; Lockhart Papers; Douglas and Wood's 
Peemge.] • J, Q, A, 
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DEU-MMONDi JAMES (1784?-18(J3), 
botanical coUector, alder brother of Thomas 
Dnusfmond {</, [q. v.],wa8 elected as- 

sociate of the Linnean Society in 18U), at 
which time he had charge of 1 ha Cork botanic 
garden. In IH:^ he emigrated to the then 
newly established colony of Swan Kiver, 
Western Australia, and ten years later began 
to make up sots of the indigenous veg<‘tation 
for sale, but previously several of his letters 
giving accounts of his widely exteiidtid jour- 
neys for plants had boon published by Sir 
vi'illiaiii llookerin bi^varioiis journals. ]>r. 
Undloy’s * Sketch of the Vegetation of the 
Swan llivor,* 1K59, was drawn up from Driim- 
mond*s early collections, tin* l)otiiny of that 
part of the Australian continent tlien being 
little known. He died in We&tern Australia i 
27 March 18(53, ag«jd 79. The genus Dnmi-’ ' 
mondin was created by Ho (‘andolleto coin- . 
memoratii his botanic service.**, Imt that genus 
is now merged in MitoUupxU, Dnnnmfmdia 
<jf Hooker lia.s not been acc<‘pte<l by bryolo- • 
gists, the species being referred to 
Hum of llridel, but finnlly Ih'utnmtntditit, 
a genus of Hiosinese, was founded by Hr. 
Ilarvev in |8rir>. 

[Pn>c. Linn. Soc.^ (1863—5). ]»p. 41-2; La- • 
•-^gac'h But. Mus, Delt’.ssorl , ]i. 282 ; Benrhaur** 
Flora AustralirjiJ-i-', i. JO*; Hooker's Journal | 
Bot. (1810). ii. 313; Hookers Kew Journal' 
(1850), ii. 31. (18.V2)iv.l SS,(^ 1353) v. 115.403.1 

B. 1>. J. 

DRUMMOND, .TAMKS 
subject and liistorv j)ainf<*r, Ij^irn in 
was thesDnofan Kdinhiirgh niercluint, noti*d 
for his kin»wleflge of the hi’^toncal n.-'incia- 
tion.s of the Old 'Powii. t »n leaving .school 
he ent«‘red the employment of Captain Hrowii, 
the authrir of wtirks on ornithology and cog- 
nate siihject'', as a draiight'^nuin anti colouri-t . 
Ho did not, ht»we\er, remain hmg in that 
.situation, anti found iin>re cruigenial work in 
thi* ti*achiiig t*f drawing, on giving n]» Avhich 
he iK'came a stutlent. in the Schotd of Design, 
under Sir Williura .\lluii j (j. v.^ He was eigh- 
tt'cn years of age wlien in* tir^l exhibited in 
t he Uoval Scot t ish Academy ; t he .suhiccl was 
‘ Waiting for an Answer,’ In the following 
ycnr*.s exhibition Hnimniond was n'presiuitfsl 
by ‘The 1 '»ve Ij»»tter,' and in 18.37 by ‘The 
Vacant I ’Jiair.* lie was enrolled as an n.sso- 
ciateof the academy in 184(»,niid was e!t.»cted 
an ncndeitiician in 1852. In 1857 he was 
chost^n lihrafian of the academy, and in the 
following year, along with Sir Nticl Patou 
and Mr. James Archer, wBvS (*ntriisl.**d with 
the task of preparing a report upon the bi'st 
mode of conducting the life schotd of the 
academy. This reijort was pn*«eutotl to the 
council ill November of the tsnnie year, and 
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met with unanimous i^proval. ( )n the death 
of W. B. .Johnstone, K.S.A., in 1898, Drum- 
mond was appointtKl to the oHiee of curator 
of th«! National (inllery. From an early 
])eriod of bis life he devoted hirn-sidf clo.sely 
to the study of historical art; his treatment 
of such subjects was di.stingui.shed no les.sby 
iinaginativo ^asp and power than by the care 
with which he elaborated tlie archseological 
details. Among his largt* pictures of an his- 
torical nature art; ‘The l*orteous Moh’ (which 
[ was ]>urchuserl and engraved by the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
ill Scotlniid, and now hangs in the National 
f hillerA’ ol’Seru land ), ‘ Montro.'-e on hi.s way to 
Execution,’ * Thff Covrnanters in (ireyfriars 
Chiircliyard,’ ‘OM ALirtality,’ ‘ .luhii Kno.x 
bringing Home hi.s Second Wife,’ ‘ Peace,' 
and ‘ W'ar.’ The la^f t wo pictures were ex- 
hibited in tin* Hoyal -\cnaemy of T.ondon, 
and Were piirclja*-ed by the prince consort. 
‘ War* WM.s engraved for iho ‘.Vrt Journal.’ 
Drummond also painteil numt*rf»iis minor 
w’ork.s of a .similar type, .some of wliich were 
illu-trati\e of .vuch incidents a.s Sir Walter 
Seoit at an old bookstall, and James VI on 
a vi.sit to (ieorge Heri<»t’.s shop. For Lady 
Hurdett-Coutts In* painted the view (»f Edin- 
burgh Ca.'*tl».* from the window of her lady- 
ship's ^itI ing-room in the Palace Hotel, with 
portraits of tin* barone;*8 and her friend Mr«. 
Brown. He wa.s cme of tlie most active 
members of tlie Hoyal Scotti.sli Society of 
Alltiquarie^, meinlnT of the council, and 
curat nr of the mu^euln. At the meetings of 
the societ) be read numert'uis jaiper.s, which 
w«Te generally illu.'*t rated. lie died in Edin- 
burgh on 12 Aug. 1877. 

f Utdgrav<’'s Diet, 'if Arii-'ts ; Art J*‘unuil, 
1877. i*. 336.] L. F. 

DRUAIMOND, .JAMES LAWSON, 
M.H. (17^3-1853), proft'.*:M)r nf aiiatt»my, 
ytMiiigei* l»r«iihfrof ^^'illialu Hamilton J>riim- 
moiid, D.H. Mj.v.j, wa.s born at Larne, co. 
Antrim, lu 178;5, Hi.'* ^eluml ye-n*** were 

pa.s’-«'(! at the Belfast .Vcndemy, and he n*- 
cei\e<l ii-urcieal training at tlie B»*lfa.''t Aca- 
demical In'.! irution. .\fter aeiiiig ns navy 
.surgeon in the ^lediterranean for >ome years 
t I80r''l3).heretireil fnini the service (21 May 
1813), and went to I'kliiiburgli fitr further 
**tndv. * )n 21 .linn* 1^*1 1 he graduated M.D. 
at Edinhurgd), exhibiting a thesis on the 
o«nn punitive anatomy of tlie eye. He at once 
begun yiructict* in Belfii,**t. In 1817 he volun- 
teered a conr.«c of lectures on osteology at 
the .\ciub‘mical Institution, and succeeded 
ill obtaining the establishment of a chair of 
anatomy, of which he tvaa elected (15 Dec. 
1818) to be the first occupant. This po.sthe 

D 
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imtil 1849, whm tlie coll€>giat6 depart* 
|seiit of the inatitution was merged iu the 
Queen’s College (opene<lin November 1849). 
His retirement was portly due to the cir- 
eumstRJic(» that in the previous joor he had 
broken his leg, and the accident, had told 
upon his general health. He was one of tho 
leading projectors of the botanic gardens 
at Belfast (l8:X)); and in conjunction with 
sewn other genthuueii ( locally known us his 
apostles) he founded the Belfast Natural 
History Society (o .T uiie I Si* I ). This society 
bt^gan 111 182J1 to make collections of ohiucts 
of scientific inlereM, and at lengtli laid the 
loiin^hition-stoiie ( 4 Hay iS’XBof a mubeuin» 
which was opene<l on 1 Xov. In 1840 

the society enlarginl it-* title to ‘Bella-st Na- 
tural History an»l Bhilo'iophicul Society.’ 
Jhmn speaks of Bruininoii<l us ‘an able prt>- 
moterot all scientitic and lit »‘rary matters in 
Belfast He ditsl at his residence, 8 (’’ollogt* 
Stpiart* North, adjoining the museum, tm 
17 Hay ISoil, and was buried at Ahoghill, 
CO. Antrim, on 19 May. lie wua thrice mar- 
ried — first to Get ty ; <ec'oiidly, to Ca- 

tharine Mitchell ; thirdly, to Kliza < f ll«>rke — 
but had no issue. His widow still (1888) 
sundves. , 

Besides papers in the ‘ TranHacI ions ’ of the 
Koval Society of Kdiiiburgh, and artich*s in 
the * Magazine of Natural History ’ and the 
‘Belfa-t Magazine' (a periodical which lu*gan 
in ), he wiis the author of: 1. * Thoughts 
on tho Study of Natural 1 listorv ’ Belt’, 1820, 
12mo (anon., consi>Jts of an uddrf'^s in seven 
chapters to the prr»prietors fif the Academicul 
Tii<«titation, recommend irig the foundation of 
a mu.>**um). 2. ‘ l*’irst. St»‘p-* to Botimy,' 

182.’1, l2iuo. ‘Lftt*TSto a Young Xatu- 
rali'st,’ 1831, l2mo (the mo-t popular of his 
works, and in its tinif* very -^er^ ieeable in the 
promruion of sci»*ntitic tastr-.). J, 'First 
Steps to Anatomy,’ 184.‘i, liimo. He was an 
able dniughtemau, and illuslrated hU own 
works. At th»j 1 ime of his di-at h he had n»*nrly 
ready for the press a work on concliology, and 
another on the wild fiowem nt' Ireland. 

[Belfast Daily Merrury, News I^ottcr, ;ind 
Northern Whig, allof 20H.iy lHo3; JJenn’sHint. 
of Belfast, 1880, ii. 232; lVx*eediiigsof Belf. Nat, 
Hist, and Philos. Soc., 1882, p. 13 .sq.; private 
information.] A. O. 

DRUMMOND, JOHN, LoudDkum- 

MONi> (tl. 1519), statesman, nintli succes- 
sive knight of hi.s family, was the oldest son 
of Sir .Malcolm Drummond of Oirgill and 
Stobhall, Perth.shire, by his rnnrriag4! with 
Mariot, eldest, daughter of Sir David Hurray 
of Tullibardine in the some county. He snt in 1 
parliament 6 May 1171, under the de.signa- I 


I tion of domiaiui de Stobhall. On 90 March- 
1473-4 be bad a cbartor of the offioee of' 
aeneaebal and coroner of the earldom of 
Stratbeam (JRi^truw Magni Sigilli Uegun^ 
Seotorum^ ed. Paul, 1424-1513, p. 230), in 
which be was confirmed iu the succeeding 
nfign (t^. p. 372). In 1483 he was one of 
1 the ambassadors to treat with the Kuglish^ 
to whom a safc-conduct was graiiti^ 29 Xov. 
of tliat year; again, on 0 Aug. to treat 
of the marriage of James, prince of Scotland, 
and Anne de la Pole, nieitc of Kichard Ilf. 
He was a coiiimissioaier for s«*ttling border 
din’ereuces nominated by the trJMity of Not- 
tingham, 22 Sept. 1484 ; his saf<*-oonduet into 
England lading dated on the ensuing 29 Nov. 
He was raised to the pierage by the title 
of Lord Drummond, 29 Jiin. 1487-8. S<mn 
after he joineil the party against .Tames HI, 
and sat 111 the tir!*t parliament of James iV, 
ti Oct. 1488. In this same year he was aji- 
pointed a privy councillor and justiciary of 
Seotlaml, and was afit^rw'ards c<»iislable'v>f 
the ca>th? of Stirling, lii 1489 the sj»-cttlled 
Karl of Lennox rose iu n^volt against tho 
king. He had enrnmpfHl at Gnrtaluimne, on 
the .south bank i)t’ tho Forth, in the parUh of 
AlM‘rfoyle, but during ^ho darkiies.s of tho 
night of 1 1 Oct. was ftiirprisi'd and utterly 
routed hy I)ruinmond( Hi'CHA.v.i.v, Uer.Sc*>tic. 
Hint, lib. xiii. c. v.) As one of thi» commis- 
sioners to redre-8 lamlerand 01 her grievanc»‘.s, 
Dnimmond had u sufi>-condu«*t into Kiigland 
22 Hay 1495, l>B July 1511,24 Jiin. 1512^ 13, 
and 20 April 1514 (Hakdy, Sgllnbux of 
litjmvrA J'n fiern^ ii. 729, 743,715; 
ami of Ht'n. Vllly ed. Bn'wor, i. 274, 

3h>, 118^ 478, 789). In 1511 Drummond 
gav#? gr»*Ht ollence t«> many f)f the lords hy 
promoting tin* inurririge of his grandson, Ar- 
cliilaild Douglas, sixl h earl of Angus, with the 
ipieeti-ilowager Margaret. Lyon kiiig-nt- 
nrms (Sir William C«>myn) wa.s despatched 
to Miiiimon .Viigus before tlin council, when 
Driimuiond, thinking that Im had opproached 
the earl with more boIdncs.s than respect, 
struck him on the breast. In 1515 John, 
duke of .Mbuny, wa.s cha^en rt‘gent, but be- 
c'BUsc i)rummoiul did not favour the election 
lie committed him ( 13 .July) a close prisoner 
to Blackness Castle, upon an allogation that 
he had list'd violence towards the herald (Z«f- 
ti^rA ff Henry VllI^ vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 187, 
205, 520). He was tried capitally, found 

? 9 iilty, and his estates forfeited, llowevcr, 
le vvas not long in coming to terms with 
Albany. With other lords ho signed the 
aiisw«;r of refusal to Henry VIIl, who hi^ 
advised the removal of Albany, to which his 
seal is afii.ved, 4 July 1510, and in Oct-ober 
he announced his final separation from the 
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queen’s party (lA. pp. 643, 77-J), lie was in 
consequence released from prison and freed 
from nis forfeiture, 2*2 Nov. 1516. lie died at 
Drummond Castle, Stratliearn, in 1510, and 
was buried in tbe church of I nnerpeff ray. lie 
was succeinled by his j^preat-KTandson David. 
In Douglas’s * Peerage of Sculland ’(ed. Wood, 
ii, 361) Dnimmoiul is absurdly stated to have 
married * Lady Elisabeth Lindsay, daughter 
of David, duke (>f Mrnitrose.* 11 is wif<* was 
Elizalieth Lindsay, daughter of Alexander, 
fourth earl of (Vawford, and by her In; hud 
three sons and six daughters. Malcolm, 
the eldest son, died young; David, inast»jr of 
Drummond, is not mentioned in the ]}edi- 
grees, but is now helieM>d to have b<‘eu the 
chief actor in the outrage on the Murrays at 
Monivaird (JIiun‘li,fiu- which he was exeeuted 
after 21 (let. J-lttt) {Kvrftpfjttor HuUa 
I ftndf ed. Burnett, v«il. x. p. 1, with whieh cf. 
A.<voini(s <if fht* ilUjh ’rrpfuiur^r^ Srof- 

latifl, nd. Di<'kson, v< »l. i. ]H). cii civ) ; William 
wilB living in March 150i*~.‘l; and .Tohn w'as 
ances.tor of lln‘ Dremmond< of Innerpelfray 
and of Uiccarton. Of tin* thuigliti*rN, Mnr- 
gart.‘t fq. v.], niisire.-.s of .ruiu<*> IV, was 
poisoned in 1501 ; h'lizahetli tnarried Oeorge, 
master of Angus, and was gn -at -grand mot her 
of Henry, lord l>nrnle\ : Benirix mamed 
.lames, earl of Arran ; Amiuhnlla iiiaiTitMl 
Willi?im, first earl of MonlrosM: Kupheme, 
the wife of .lohii, fourth lonl I'lnming, was 
poisonecl in 1501 ; iiufl Sibylla shared a like 
fate. Drummond wm« the <*nmnion ancestor 
of the viscounts of St rat hallaii and of the 
earls of Perth and Mel fort. 

I Douglas's PiJerage of S.’otlHnd (Wotxl), ii. 

; Malcolm’s Memoir of t he House wf Drnin- 
monci,pp.67-8«3; Hegi*'trani Magni .Sijilli Jlegnra 
Sootorum (Paul). 1 « Paul and Thom- 
son) Kxeho.pier IlolU of Sc(»tlaTid 

(Harnett), vols.vii-x.. Aeiamnth of the Ijord High 
Treasurer, St'ot laud (Dickson), vol. i.; Cal. State 
Papers, Scottish Ser.(l.>09-80), }\ 1 ; Letters and 
PapewofHen.VlIT (llrcM-er), 15U9-K,.] G. G. 

DRUMMOND, JOHN, fir<r Karl and 
titular Dukr of Mblfokt ( 16 10-17 1 1 ), avih 
the 8t*condson of James, third earl of Perth. 
In 1073 he was captain of the Seotch foot 
guards. In 1677 liis elder brother, James, 
fourth eail of Perth fq. v.!, in a letter to 
Lauderdale offering t.i> assist indragtxmingthe 
covenanters, complains of the family's de<yw, 
but honours soon fell tliick ujwtn them. In 
1079 Drummond became deputy-governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, in IG80 lieutenant-general 
and master ofthe ordnance, in 16SI trensurer- 
depnte of Scotland under l^iieen.sl)errv, and i 
in 1684 secretary of state for Scotland. In ! 
1686 he was created Viscount Melfort, with ■ 
a grant from the crown of Melfort, Argyll- * 


shire, and other estate-s. In 1686 he M-as raised 
to an earldom, and exchanged Melfort for Kic- 
carton, Cessnock, &c., Cessiiock, worth J ,(KK)/. 
a year, having by a shameless act of spoliation 
been taken fnira Sir Hugh Campbell. Tlie re- 
i' version of these peerages was to the issue of 
j his second marriagewith Euphemia,daughter 
of Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie, his sons by 
his first wdfe (a Fifeshire heiress, Sophia I^un- 
dey or Liindin,djiiigliter of Margaret Liinde}’ 
and Robert Maitland, Lauderdale's brother) 
being passed over as staiincli protestaiits. 
-Melfort and Iiis brother, in order to .supplant 
<)ueen«bi;rry, had declared lhem-aelve.s con- 
verted to (‘atholici.-rn by the controversial 
pajM'rs found in t'lifirle.s IPs strong l^>x, and 

J iaraded b\ Janies 11 as a jiroof that diaries 
ia*l always been a catholic. According to 
Bnrnel this doubh* crmversion was suggested 
by Perth aful ivliicTniitly adopted by Melfort; 
but the latter far f'UrpatsMHi his brother in 
abillly and un^('ru]>iilou'kni‘r'S that the scheme 
wa.i more likely his. Whereas, moreover, 
Pert li's conversion a})p»‘ars to have acquired 
sincerity. Melfort ‘s cliaraclcr never inspired 
eoiifblence either in his peliticnl or his reli- 
gious j>rofcs<iori<. It is, however, but fair to 
slate that their mother. Lady Anne Gordon, 
wa^ a catholic. For three years the two 
brothers ruled Scot land. .Melfort, one of tho 
fir.sl r*‘C'ipicnts of tlic revived order of the 
Thistle, was in London when William of 
ftrangc landed. He hastily provided for the 
wor'it by re.signing liis estates to the crow’ii 
and having tlu*m rcgraiiled to Ids wife, with 
rcmaind«*r to his son .Ldin. He advocated a 
wholcMib* .seizure of in fluent in 1 whigs and 
their rcl»*gati«m to Portsmouth; but Siinder- 
land’s plan of rescinding all .arbitrary inea- 
.sures prevailed. 1 1«* was one of tin* witnesses 
totht'will evi‘i*uti'd by .lainf'S ( 1 7 Xov. 1688), 
and on the desertion of l.'liiircliiJl was meant 
to sucm»d him in the bedchamber. (Quitting 
England before bis m.-i^ter be landed at Am- 
hleteuse 1*> Hec. t N.8.), and countersigned 
James’s letter to the privy council, whieh 
r»*acUed London S( Jun. ItW*. His wife, 
ivitli her son, speedily joined him, thu« vir- 
tually abandoning her claim to the estates, 
and Ids Edinburgh ho\i>e w.as pillaged by the 
mob, the charli'fs and 'ithcp papers being 
destroyeil or dispersctl. One of the haiul- 
siunest- men of ]ii.s time, an acconiplisluHl 
dancer, of an 'active, undertaking temper,' 
ns the ‘ Stu.irt Papers ' euphemistically style 
his arrogant and monopolising disposition, 
Melfort acquired unbounded inftiience over 
James, and Ids adversaries never felt th«3m- 
8elv€is secure exci;pt bv keeping him at a dis- 
tance from the king, l^orth's suggestion that 
it was his wife who incited him to abuse that 

i> 2 
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ioilueiice by soliciting favours and preroga* that Le was about to return under a pardon* 
tivas is a fratemaJ axciise wliich cannot be In 1701 tbo ixHitmastor^nt^rah itobert 
accepted. In March 1680 Melfort accoinpa- Cotton, found in the Pans mail-bag a letter 
nied James to Ireland, but became so ob- addresscKl by Melfort at Paris to Perth at 
noxious both to the Irish Jacobit-os and to St. Oommin. It spoke of the existence of 
the French envoy, Avanx, that .lames was a etrr>ng Jacobite party in Scotland, and of 
constraintnl in Septem})er to send him bark to Louis XIV as still contemplating a Jacobite 
France on the plea of rt^porting on the >itua- | restoration. This letter, subinitl»*<l by A\’il- 
tion and requesting reiufon't*uients. A\aux ^ liam to lx)th bouses ns a proof of French per- 
asserts that Melfort had been afraid to -4h«uv , lidy, gave gn*at oft’ence to Louis, who, even 
KU face in Publiii by daylight, and would had he then itie<litati'd a rupture of the tnmty 
have to leave by niirht. lie hadi*ounter!»ign*Hl ■ of Uvswick, would not have made Melfort 
and doubtless *dn\wn up .faiiies’s imprudent his cotilidant. In London the seizure <»f the 
threatening letter tti the Scotch conxentioii ; letter was really or ostensihly attributed to 
and Clnverhouie, when be invited th«‘ king accident; but in France, where tlui mode of 
to cross over from Ireland, stipulated that • making up the mails was of coui*se best 
Melfort .-should not be employed in Seoteh known, Melfort was belie\t‘d to have written 
business. Mary of Mo<b-n:i, like h(‘r husband, • the letter with a view to its reaching London 
was under Mel fort *s sjH‘ll. so that Louis XIV and embroiling the two countri»*s. Ho was 
found it necessary to rt'inove him from St. <‘i>iistH|uently banished to Angers, and never 
(iermain by despatching him as Jacobite en- saw.laiues again ; but the latteroii liistleath- 
vov to Tloiiie. t)ne Porter, who had already beil directtal that Melfort should be reculled, 
held that post, and was on his way back from and tliat the dukedom secretly conft'iredTon 
Ireland, found himself forestalltMl, aiul had him vtairs ladbre should bt.^ publicly assumed, 
to remain in France. At Uome Melfort, ac- St. Simon, howe\er, no bad judge of cha- 
cordiiig to the gossip of tbi‘ time, ppeN-ed In- rai*ter. shared to the Inst the sii'^picioiis of 
nocenr Xll ff»r a loan rd* money, but wa** told Melfort ’s iritidelii y. 1 1 is clmracter manifestly 
theexpenM's of his election had bd’t him ban*, will not clear him fron* such suspicions, but. 
What is nmre certain is that on th»« faLe re- he was apparently too dei^ply committed to 
port of William Ill’s <h’atli he wrotea h-tter .lame^’s cause for treachery toproKt him, yet 
of c<'»iigratulation to the dethroned ({ue*'n. .Marlborough is .ijiirl to have bfi*n i?iformi*d 
Meanwhile his estates had lieen stque-.tniled, by one of Melfort ’s household of the intended 
.and in February ItliU ii large quantity r>f ^lan of operations in Seol land in Mcl- 

gno*l>» b»*Ionging to him, said to be worth tort»*.\ pired at Paris in 171 Lift era longillness. 
.■>,(KK)/. or t},C)0(tA, were >ei7ed in l.ondon. His widow, a great L'jiiity in her time, died 
The.se may have iitcliid«‘d the WindNck^, liu- at Herniain in ITI-bat the agef>f nliit'ty. 
fwms, and other pictures, sold for the hem-fit l»y his lir.-'f wife he liad fhif*c Mtfis, Jnrne.-s, 
of his creili tors in hi!*'}, when Kxelyn ttdl^ Uola*rt, and Charles, mid thrt'c daughters, 
us that Whitehall was throngod with great Ann, Klizaheth, and .Mary ; bv his second, .six 
lords, and that the painting-) went * dear .sons, .John (.-ecoiul <lnke), Thomiis (in the 
enough.’ 1»\ the eml of Uiltl Melfort was A ii>trian service), William (ajiriest ),.Vndrow 
back at St. Oermain, and with the Prince (a l*'p<*iicliotliirer),Hernnrd (who died in child- 
of Wales and l»rd J^rovis was made K.Cb hoofl at Doiiay), and Philip (a French 4d1ict‘r), 
Middleton's arrival in .\pril Iti9-J put an en«l iH-hlej. several daugliters, two of whom were 
to his uscemlency. .lame^, however, c*>mmis- married -ii«'Ce.s‘-ively the Spanish Marquis 
sinned him to topwarrl t4i tin* pope his pr4i- ’ Castel bianco. The male line by Mel f4»rt’M nrst 
clnraatiori of .April ItKb'J. drawn up in Lng- marriage dieil out in l8(K) with Huron Perth, 
land find ri-luclantly signed by him, in which ^to wlioiii tin: Drummond estatc.s ha<i lxif*n 
he promiswl g^^MKl behavi4mr if reinstated, firnl rt^storefl, and wJio bequeathed th»‘m to bis 
Mel fort n.4.,surf.‘4l his boliii4*.ss that theph'dges . daughter, Lady Willoughby deT'jn*sby. .John, 
fitfered to the church of England were mft to the sei’oiid earl or dum- ( |(iH:>-d "ol ), took 
b»' taktm too serh>ii.«-ly. In .Melf4»rt as part in the ri-iingof 1 7 1 o, and was succeeded 

a.Jacobitf;refugf>e\va.s attnintfid, nnrl his arms j by liis son .Intms.s, who, having lost his feet, 
publicly tr»m at Edinburgh market cro.ss. lu j in the (lerzniin wars, coiihl not go to Scotland 
1606, hovvevtrr, it vva.s rejairted that, he had j in 1740 , but sent bis brothel' I^ouis, corote 
vainly aski'd .Tiimes'-, ]airmi-.-fion to return to . de Melf4>rt, who was woiind<»d and captiiriHl 
Englanrl. ( 'ertainit i.sthat he was banished to | at (hilloden. The fourth duke, .lames Louis, 
Houeri, hut in the following year was allowi^d and the fifth, his brother ('hartes Edward, a 
to liv4* in Paris anfl pay occasional vi-sits to catholic pndate, iinsucxressfully claimed the 
•St. Gerniniii, his bedchamber salary being I Inimnioiid^ estates, the French n*volution 
restonid. In 161^7 it was Ixdieved in London having deprived them of tho county of Liis- 
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san, acqiiirc<l by the second duke’s marriage. 
Their nephew, George Drummond, obtained 
in 1853 the repeal of the attainder, and his 
recognition as lOnrl of Perth and Melfort, 
though without n».c*overiiig any of the estates. 

[Historical Facts regunlingt Ikj suc<'ossion, &c., 
by the Karl of Perth, Paris, lH6fi ; Piirnct’s His- 
tory of niy own Time; Lultivirs Jirief Rela- 
tion; Douglas’s I ViORigo of Scot land; L:inderdiilc 
Papom, Camd. iSoo.] J. (5. A. 

DBUMMOND, M.^^llfiAllFT (J472?- 
1601),inistre.ss of .lames l\’ of yeotlaud, was 
probably the yoiingi‘'St of the five daughters 
of John, first lord Drunnnoml tf|. v. I by his 
wife, J.ady Klixabeth Lind.-ay, daughler of 
Alexander, fourtli earl of Crawford. The 
period at w'hioli her ini imaey with Jann^s 1\' 
commenced !\as been very generally misap- 
prehended. It i." repri‘si*iit ed by 'Pvt ler, Hin- 
ton, Slrirliland, and other writer^ on 1 1iehU- 
tqfy of Seotlaml that in 1 IMS, innnediatfdy 
on Ills iuTe>sinn, the bov-ldng livf‘d at Lin- 
lithgow in splendour and coiLstanl ft‘Ntivily 
with his girl - 111 istre^s. Hut tlie-e staloments 
are based only on the frequent ]»aynieiits for 
dress and oilier things, as reiMirded in th*.* 
‘TrettMiry Aeeoiuit% of Scotland,’ made to 
the ‘Lady Margaret,' who was jint, as lhe.«He 
author- liuve supposed, Margaret I tniinintnid, 
but was without doubt tlie king’s aunt, Lady 
Margaret Stewart. The first entry in the ac- 
counts riferring to • M, D. ’ (under which 
init iais, m* as ‘ Lady 3largaret of I b,’ Margaret 
Dnniiinund is invariably inentnnied ) occiir.- 
in May M!hl, ami iliore is no ex ideiice that 
her coiiiiei'tion with the king was of earlier 
dale. From llial time iiiiwards entries con- 
cerning hep are frequent. Out) June llDGshe 
was jduml under the care of Sir .lolm and 
Lady liiiid-ay at St irliiig Castle,'xx here she re- 
mained till tile ciul of ( Iclober, when she x\as 
trnn.«ferri?il to the charge of Sir J>a\ id King- 
horn at JAniilhgoxv. In March of the fol- 
lowing yi'ar further jiaynients 'xxere made to 
Lady Limlsny ‘ for M. D.’s expenses, ele\eii 
day's she was in Stirling wlien she pussit 
hamc.’ Ill this same year Margaret bore tin* 
king a daughter, wfio avrs kniiwii by the 
name of ’ ady' Margaret Stewart, and* who 
was married successively to IjOhI Truiitly, 
the Duke of Albany, and her cousin, Sir .lolin 
Drummond. TJie intercourse of Margan*t 
1)rummoiul xvith .Tames IV, who was pa.s- 
sionately attached to lier, iirolmbly continued 
to her death, W'hic.h occurred in ITiOl under 
circurastaiices of grave siisuiciun. It is com- 
monly said that a iKiisoncd dish was served 
to her at breakfast, end that she and her two 
sisters — Eiipheme, wife of 1 ,ord I’leming, j 
and Sybiila — who hapiiened to bt* at table j 


Avith her, all ate of it and died of the clTects. 
Another tradition is that the poison Avas ad- 
ministered to tliem at a morning celebration 
of the holy communion. That tlic three sis- 
ters died together from poisoning is tolerably 
certain, but the authorship of the crime re- 
mains unknown. It has lieen variously at- 
tributed to the jealousy of certain noble fami- 
lies (ill //w/. of Nuble liriiM Familua, 1M4G, 
Aol. it. pt. xvii., the Keniiedys are named) 
and lo llio designs of the cou^tie^^, who Ix*- 
lieved that Avhile IMargaret lived the king 
Avimld refuse to marry; but thift latter story 
is falsified by a deed prejsorA'ed in the ‘Fte- 
dera ’ (xii. 707), whieh sIioavs that before 
.M{irgari‘l‘.- death .Tamo IV hud bound him- 
si*lf maiTv Margaret Tudor. In a letter 
adilre*>-ed uiuiiy years afterw'ards by tliis 

? net II to l.ord Surrey (Co//o?i. J/tS. Cnlig. 

». 1. fnl. L*sl ) .-hi* incidentally speaks of * J^ord 
Fli‘iiiiug I wlio ■ for evil Avill he had to his 
Avife Juiijilieme J Iruiniiioudj caused poison 
1 lire.* -istci*-, and one w a- hi> Avife; and this is 
knoAvii a< truth in all Scotland.’ The bodies 
of tile three ladie.e Dniriimond were buried 
in Diinbhiiie cathedral, in a Aault the posi- 
tion of XV Inch was marked by’ three blue- 
marble >ioiie-: the.te .-tones, thougli more 
than once removed, still remain in the choir 
of lilt catheiiral. hut there is iioxv no truce 
of any’ inscription on iliciii. The child of 
Mamarei hruiuniond Ax*as brought up at the 
kiiig‘'S e\]ieii-e, and in the ‘TrcuMiry Ac- 
coll 1 il^‘ ajipeur payinent.s made at rt'gular 
inii‘rxal- for .-everal years to prie.-t.- to sing 
Ilia--**.- for the mother’s .-oul. It has been 
.^ioiiift ime.s ^up]io.-ed t liat the ballad of ‘ Tay’s 
Hank ’ allude,- to ^fargarct and Avas possibly 
Avrilieii bv .fames IV. 

'rhei-*‘ 1 .- no .-ullicient foundation for the 
.'*torv. rejieated, among other.-, bv Don l^edro 
de Ayala i (W/. tf Lcttn'/t owi 
nlatittff to K/ttflftnfl and ed. Ht*rgen- 

rntli, i. 170). Moreri yGmntl IHvtiunnaire^ 
1710), aiul Agues Striekland ( /./Ve^- of the 
Qoef/tJt tf Stutland. ed. 1S,“>0, i. 1^0), that 
Jauie.- IV was prixately marrietl to Mar- 
garet Drum iiiond, but was comiH*lled to AA’ait 
for a dis*|'en.-atii^n from the pope lK»fore he 
could make the fact public, since he and his 
Avife AX ere Avithiii the degrees of consangui- 
iiiiA' jirohibited by’ the cation law. The re- 
hitioii.-lii|) bi*tweeii the t wo aams most remote, 
they iH'ing eousins in the fiftli degree, through 
their common ancestor Sir John Drummond, 
Av1u»>e daughter, Aiinabella [q.A’.], was mar- 
rii*d to Kobcri HI of {Scotland. 

[Hark MS. 1233, fob 312; David Malcolm’s 
freiu-Ab)gio;il Memoir of the Alust Noble and 
Aneieiit Htuw* of Dmiumond, IMitilmrgh, 1808 ; 
Accounts of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, 
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«d.T. Dickson, vol. i. pref. p. rxxxii and paiasim ; 
Ty tier’s History of Scotland, 3rd rd., iii. 444, 
619. The story of Mnrjpm»t Hriimiiioiul and 
her sisters has Ix^en eitiholicil, with a ^rtviter 
Admixture of romance than fact, in the ^'ollow 
Jb'rigato, a novel by James Cirant.J A. V. 

DRUMMOND, PKTEH KOHEUT 
(1S0:?-187‘.>). biojrrapher, the son of a smnn 
farmer, was lH)ni and odiicated in tln‘pari>h 
of Madderty, Pert h.^hire, and in early life 
worked as a carpenter. He attained skill as 
a maker of pier u re-frames, and in this way 
was hroiifjrht a good deal into the society »>f 
picture-dealers and gained some knowledgi* 
of art. In after years lie heeame an entlni- 
siastic collector oV pictures and engravings. 
While at Glasgow as assistant in tlie shop of 
an uncle, a provision merchant, his love of 
literaturt* first develop»'«l itself. Towards the 
closer of 183:? he opuied a eireiihiting libraiy* 
at 15 TTigh Srr«‘et, Perth. Thi>4 supplied 
a want much felt at tin; time in the town. 
During the same year lu- made the actpuiint- 
ance of Uobert Nicoll, the poet j|. \. , thru 
apprenticed to Mrs. l!obi'rt>«in, a irrm'er, on 
the oppop»ite side of the street, lly Drum- 
monds advice Nicoll gave up grocery and 
started a book.selling bu««ine<*s in Dumh'e. 
A few years later Drummond was able to 
move to larger pmui-es at .‘W HighStrert, 
where, relimpil.^hing to a large i-xtent his 
circulating library, he entered fully into the 
bookselling trade. He waT here the means 
of introducing Jeiinv Lin»l, Grisi, mid other 
famous singers to IVrth audiences, Prom 
32 High Stn*t?t Dniinmond removed to 4t> 
GeorgeSt feet, ami th*‘re <-omnieiiced theerf»c- 
tion of what is now the Exclmngi' lintel. 
He intended to iwr the pn‘mi-*es as a print- 
ing office, and ]ierh;i|»s to -turt a newspaper. 
He resolvi*d, however, to turn farmer, and 
completing the building ns an liotel, he made 
over his bookselling hiisiness to his cousin 
John, and took the liold i ng of Jhil inhln i r, in t he 
arish of Ibalgorton, Perth,shire, from Ijord 
lansfield. Alxnit Is.oSt he exhihlt4*d his col- 
lection of pictures in the Exchange Hall. Ily 
1873 he had retired from farming, and henc#i- 
forth devoted himself to the pr«‘parut ion of 
bis bcxiks. He died suddenly at his house, 
Ellengowen, Almond Hank, ahnut thrf‘f‘ miles 
to the north-wcrtt nf Perth, on 4 Sept. lH7*.t, 
in his »!venty-seventh year, and was buried 
at WVIl.shill cionetery, Perth, on the 51th. 
A few days after aop«*ared his iVrthshire in 
Bygone flays; one rmiidrf'd Hi<»gruphical Ka- ' 
BBJs/ 8vo, fxmdon, 1H7(>. -Another w-ork, 

‘ The Life of Kohert Nicoll, poet, wdth «/*me 
hitherto uncollected l*ieia*.s/ Hvo, Paisley 
(printed) and Loudon, 1884, was edited by j 
hi8 non, James Dnimriiond. His intention ! 


I was to have issued with it a complete edition 
! of Nicoll's poems when the copyright in the 
, old edition had expired. Both books contain 
many amusing stories, and are creditable sjjt?- 
' cimoiis of local literal lire. Drummond wrote 
. several pamphlets on political and agricul- 
tural subjects, and fn^quently contributed to 
the ‘ Scot sman * and f he Perth press. In 1860 
ho published a painplilet entitled ‘The Te- 
■ nnnts and i>ntidhirdKS i c/v//# the Free Traders, 

' by Powdavie/ the aim of which was not the 
advocacy of a profeative .system, but of jus- 
tice to the ngricultriral iiiteivst. .\n inge- 
nious mechanic, DnimniotuI gained a medal 
at the 4>vhi)>ition of ISH fnr a churn; ho 
also invented an agricultural rake which re- 
ceived honoiirahlH mention at the e.xhibition 
of 1882. 

[fiiformation from Mr. James Dnimmond ; 
lVrrh*«)iire (.^oriNtilntiiinal. H Scpi. 1879, p. 2, 
col. 3. p. 3, c»)l. 2 ; J^orth**hiro Advertiser, 6 8cpt, 
1879, p. 2, col. 6, and 1 1 St-pl., p. 2, 4*ol. 8; Perth- 
sliiri' Courier, 9 8ept. 1870. p. 2.J G. G. 

DRUMMOND, KDBEUT HAY (1711- 
177t»), archhi.shop of Yf>rk, S4»cond son of 
(i4*4)rg4» Hay, visi‘Ount Dupplin (who suc- 
c*ee«h*d his fath4*r as K4*venth earl of Kiiiiioull, 
17 lit), and .Abigail, the yoiingt'st daughter 
of UolaTt Harh*y, <‘nrl ot O.vford, lortl high 
tr4*ahur4T, was lj4u*ii in Luidun on 10 Nov. 
1711. Hi.s birth i?* iii»*nti«tncd by Swift in 
the ‘ L4'tt4‘rs to St*‘lhi,’ and hi.s infancy is 
thus r»*f#Trcd to by B4-iit]4W in the deifica- 
ti^m of hi*4 editiuii i»f Iforact* to fxird 0.\ford, 
f>C4*. 1711;* Parvulos du**.-* rx filia lU'potes, 
quorum alter a rnntre adinic riilx't.’ Wlum 
.si.x years old lie avhs * I’urried ' by Matthew 
Prior ti# \Vestmiii>r4T Sclend, of which Dr. 
PVeind was ih»*ii h4*;i<l-nm-'ter, where he re- 
nin i f u ‘f ! ‘ ad in i red,* W4 • art* 1 4 >hl , ‘ fi ir hi -3 talen ! s, 
and l>4‘b>v»*<l for t!i4* pleasaiiiry 4>f his nian- 
n4Ts, and forming many valuable friendships 
among his sclmoJ lei lows.’ W'hilo a boy at 
W»‘>tmin.st4T, when a4Uing in * Julius Cimir* 
Ixdort* Gef>rge II and Qiii*4m Caroline, his in- 
tO'pidity in proc»*4*diiig >vith his part when 
his pliimi* offwtrich feathers had caught fiiD 
altrai’ted the notice of tie* ipu'en, who con- 
tiniie4j his warm pntroiies.s till her dcAth in 
1737. From \Vestininst«T he removed to 
Christ Church. Gxfowl. Having taken his 
B..\. 4l4*gree 25 Nov. 1731, he joineil his cousin, 
Thonm.s, 4liiko of IxmxIs, in the * grand tour/ 
frun which he cnini* home in 1735, in the 
opinion of bis miclo not only * untainted, but 
much improved’ (Karl of Oxford to Swift, 
19 June 1735). He had been originally do- 
st ined for the army, but on his return to 
Plnghind he went back toi’hrist (Church, took 
his 31. A. degfjo 13 Juno 17.*15, and read di- 
vinity with a view to hi.s entrance into holy 
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orders. In this yoar of bis urdiimtioii he was 
presented by his uncle to the family livinpr of 
Bothal, NortliumbcrlHiid, and by the influ- 
ence of Queen Caroline, when only in his 
twenty-fifth year, appointed to ii n»yal chap- 
laincy. In 1739, as heir of liis ffreat-gyaiui- 
father, AVilliam, first earl c»f Strut hallaii, who 
had entailed a i)ortion of his Perthshireesiates 
to form a provision for tin* second son (»f the 
Kiniioull family, he assimu^d the nnmt‘ and 
arms of Drummond. As royal chaplain he 
^inedthe confidence luid esteem ofl»e«)rgelI, 
whom he attended during the Cemian cam- 
paign of 1743, nml on 7 July of that year 
preached the thanksgiving sermon ff)r tlie ‘ 
victory of I let tingen before the king at 11 annii. , 
On his return to Knghiiid lie entered on a 

I ireljendal stall at AVestmin.ster, to which he 
lad been appointed by his royal jiaf ron in the 
preceding April ( N^i:vK,ed.Har»ly,iii.3f>tJ). 
On 9 June 1710 he was admittt'd ll.D. and 
IJ.D. at Oxford. Drummond wa> conseerat«'d 
bishop of Sf. Asaph in Kensington (‘hurch 
til April 17 IS. Tlie thirteen years spent }»y 
him III this see were among the happiest of 
his life. Ho was deservedly respected, and 
we are told that he ‘constantly iiient ioikmI 
the dioet‘se with pfculiur afle<‘tion and de- 
light.* He wmibi seem to ha\e di^iieiised 
the large patronage of the see with sound 
judgment. He was not, however, in ad\ ance 
of his age. He made no attempt to popu- 
larise the church aninug the Welsh-speaking 
Iiopniaiiou of the diocese, and publicly ex- 
pn‘ssed his hope that * that pi-opU* would see 
it their best interest to enlarge their views 
and notions, and to unite with the rest of 
their fellow-subjects in language us well us 
in government’^ (CAarif^y AVrwiow, 

1753). In 17U1 Druintnoiul was trnn‘ilalt*d 
to Salisbury. Here, however, ho remained 
only a few months. He was eb*c*ted to 
Salisbury in June; the following August 
the SCO of York became vacant by the death 
of Archbishop tlilliort, and Drummond was 
nt once chosen os his successor. * Previous 
to the coronation,’ writes Horace Walpole, 

* the vacant bishoprics were bestowed, i ork 
was giv' a to Drummond, a man of parts and 
of the world,* ami ‘a dignified and accom- 

S lished prolate.’ llis election took plact' 

Oct., and his confirmation ;?3 Oct. Asa 
proof of the high esteem in which he was held 
and of his reputation as a preacher, he was 
selected while archbisho{)-clesignate to preach . 
the sermon at the eoremation of George III 
and Queen Charlotte, 22 Sept. 1 761 . This s«*r- ■ 
mon was pronounced by contemporary crit ics 
as 'sensible and spirited,* and ‘free from ful- ; 
some panegyrick.* The style is dignified and ; 
the language well chosen, and the relative j 


duties of monarch and subjects are set forth 
without flattery and without compromise. 
Drummond now" became lord high almoner to 
the young king. He is st.^ted to have re- 
I formed many abuses connected with the oflice, 
; and to have put a slop to the system by which 
' persons of rank and weiiltli had lieen acciis- 
. tomed to make ui-e of the royal iKJunty to 
secure a ]irnvisiori for persons having private 
claims U)>oii them. I luring the lifeof George II 
Drummond, wlio w'u.s a whig and an adherent 
of the Duke of Newcastle, exercised consider- 
able political pow'er, nml was an influential 
sjieaker in the Hous*; of I.ords. In 1753, 
when a rhargt* was laid before the privy 
council against Bishop Johnson of (ilnuces- 
ter, ttigetlier with Mr. Stone and AVilliam 
Murray, afti-rwards Lord Mansfield [q. v.], of 
having drunk the IVett'iider’s liealth, he de- 
fended hiK old M*!u*oIfelI<JWS with so much 
l•urne^tm*ss and ekiriueiice that he secured 
thtdr acquittal, and the proposed inquiry was 
negatived in the Hou«c of Lords by a large 
majority, George II remarking that ‘he was 
iiiiic(‘d a man to make a friend of.* The 
chanffe of policy which sp»*«idily followed the 
accession of Gcrirgt* 111, when indignities 
were lu apid ujioii the leading members of 
tli»« old whig partN. aroused the iiuligiiation 
and disgii.-t rhi‘ arclibislmp. Kxcept when 
hi> duty as a churchman called for it, he 
ceased his atteiKlam-e at the liou<e of Lords, 
and retiring to lji> own private mnn>iou at 
Brod,-worl li in Yorkshire, of wliich we are 
tnhl he ‘made an elegant ndreat,’ In* devoted 
himself to tin* vigorous oveT>ight of his dio- 
cese oml the education of his chililreii, which 
lie persiiiially sup«‘rinl ended. In 1749 he 
married ITeiirli'tta, daughter of Peter Auriol, 
a merchant of London, hv whom he hud a 
iiuinerou^ family, lie instructed his children 
him»»'lf. 1 1 i-tory, of which he lutdaii extensive 
and accurate know ledge, washis fa^ ourilesub- 
ject, and his son gratefully records Mhe jkt- 
spicuou'^ and engaging nniniier' in which he 
iinpa rt e*l h is i ii>l riicl i« *ii. and I lie 1 iioidi t y wit h 
which he traced the continuity ami c<miiection 
of all hislorj’, .-acred amf'profaue, ‘with the 
zeal and fervour of hone-t «*onviclion.‘ For 
^ the use of hi.s childrtui he drew up some clear 
and comprt'henslve ohroin>logical tables. .Vs 
a bisimp he wa.s certainly quite tin a level 
with the sinndaifl of his ago. A somewhat 
extensive collection of his letters existing in 
inaniiscript proves him to have been a good, 
sensible, practical man of business. In his 
r*digioiis views ho was strongly opposed to 
Cal viu i sin , a ml d id ii ot scruple to express freely 
Ilia dislike of passages in the Articles and Ho- 
milies which iii)jiean‘d to favour those tenets. 
He fully shared m the suspicion which in that 
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age of' foinialitv flttachoJ to the term ‘en- 
thusiasm/ Avliico he vehemently clenouiieed, 
Avliile he was iNjiially ardent in defence of 
what he styled * the decent services and ra- 
tional doctrines of the church of England.* 
Noble manners, an engtiging disposition, af- 
fable and condescending aildrt'ss, a genial 
and go^xl-hunioiircd bearing, even if some 
allowance is made for partiality in descrip- 
tion, make up an attracti\u portrait, llis 
hospitality was geiienjiis, even to e\ce>s. and 
if the go^ip of the day is to be credited his 
own example did not place any seven* rt'- 
straint on theclergv who gntliered rrmnd his 
table. i)n his death Horace Walpole >jM.‘aks 
of him as ‘ a seii'^ible, worldly man, hut much 
addicted to his bottle’ (Walpole, Ih ' tt - 
rieA, ii. llis son mfirc gmmlcdly re- 

cords that ‘wheri!\er he lived hospitality 
presided; wherever ho was present elegance, 
lestivity, and good humour were sure to be 
found. llis very failings were those f)f a 
heart warm even to impelmi^ity.’ llis open- 
handed, genen>ii'« charju ter was manifested 
in the splendid additions he made to the nr- 
ohiepiscopal palace at llishoj>tlu»rpe, where 
lu* also erected a new gateway, •>rnumenf«»d 
the chapel at great cost, and rebuilt 1 he parish 
churfdi in lh»* taste of tlie <lay. It deser\e> 
notice that, in an age when tlie Hue arts suf- 
fered from prevalent iiegle<-t . t he arctibishou 
pnjved hiiii'-elf a UleTa! patron of Koghsli 
arti-ts (Lecky. Iltst.of ifi f/tr Jfsif/k^ 

teenth Out. vi. ItJl), In 17tiU he lo>t in'* 
eldest daughter at the of sixteen, uiul in 
J77«'l his wife dii-d. Hi* iu‘\er re<ro\»*red this 


[Moiuuirs of hia life by his son, preflzod to 
his Sermons ; Cassnn's Jjives of tho Bishops of 
Sidisbury, pp. 28-1-303 ; Walpole’s History and 
Diaries ; sources referred to in the articio, J 

K. V. 

DRUMMONB, SAM IJKL (1705-1844), 
portrait and historical painter, was liom in 
London on Dec. 17<>o. 11 is father fought 
for the I'rctendcr in 1745, uutl in consequence 
was oblig(‘d to leave the country for some 
time. At the age of fonrteen Samutd ran ott’ 
to .st‘a, but after six or, seven years he left, the 
serv ice, and determined to di*vote himself to 
art. Without having had any instruction 
he bi‘gau by drawing portraits in crayons, 
and for several years he was employed uinm 
the ‘European Magazine.’ He t lien attempted 
painting 111 oil, and exhibited for the first 
time .‘•nine portraits at the Scanety of Artists 
ill ITiK). In t7Ul he sent to liie Koval 
Academy ‘Wilton’s b’irst Sight of Olivia* 
ami tAvo other pictim*«; in 17‘do, two M*a- 
]»iec*e‘*, with some portraits; in IrtOl, 'The 
Woothnan;’ and in lt>01,‘The DrunKtat Sea- 
man nsliore’ and ‘Crazy June.* In ISOS ht* wa.- 
e|eeie<l an associate of the llnynl .VeadtMiiy, 
■where iiianv years later he siureeiled Archer 
JaiiU'.s Oliver as curat ilr of the painting 
M'liool. He gained some rt'^aite by his naval 
subject'', Mich as the * Death of Nelson/ evhi- 
bjted at till* Driiish Institution in 1^07. the 
‘ Datlle of Trafalgar,’ and the ‘ Datrle of the 
Nilf.’exhibited ar 1 he same ]ilace in the 

lirM two of w liieh have l>**en eiigravetl, ami ti 
largi* piet ui*t> i»l ‘ Adiuiral Duncan reci-iving 
the Sword of the Duleli Admiral De W inter 


Ift-st blow, and rlifd at Dij'ljoptliorj*** 10 Dec. «fl*T tin.* Daltli* of ('’anifH*rdowTie,' exhibited 
1776. Dy his own ilesirt* hf was burit*«l umh r in a comiiiisvifm Irom the dir<*ctors of 

the altar of the jiari-h church, with ns little the Driti'-h Institution, by whom it wn* pre- 
pomp as pos.*iibIe. Of hi" five sons tlie ehle-*t, seiited tf» Ort*enw tell liospitnl. In be 

KoU'it Aiirioi, .succeeded hi-* uncle, Thoiiia- sein to the Driii-h In'll irutmti 'The ( tallaiitry 
liny V.', a-* ninth earl of Jviniioull, 17^7. of Sir Walter Knieigh.’ Hi.s priiieijinl oernpa- 
Six of the arch hi -hop's .•.ennoii- which had lion was portrfiit-paiiitiiig,bul he aNo painted 
been jirinled se]»aratelv at the linn* f^f their laiid-eape>, in which he imitated the r’lorcn- 
delivery were collect etl by his youngest .-lui, tine pieiure', of Wilson. His later works 
the Kev', George Hay Druininonfl, arid puh- wen,* chieflv subjects from t lie Hible and the 
linhed in oim voliinie, IvlinlMirgli, 1M)5, to- some <vf which have been engraved, 

get her with a .short memoir and * A l..etter on nl*lw»*eii l7iM) and 1814 he exhibited .‘iOJl 
Theological Study.’ The-e .-ernion.s disjihiy* picl 11 remand drawings at tin* lloya I Academy, 
clearrie**.-* of thought ami force of fx j)res,ic»n, and 101 at the Drili.sli TiKStitution and other 
the matter i- .sensihle ami to the |HtHtt, the l^fimlon exhibitions. In the latter [airt of his 
composition i- good, and the language digni- life his circuimslance.s hecame rediicwl, and ho 
bed. The ‘ I-*,‘tttrr on Tfioological Study* wu.- ' fn*qm;iit.ly rei*eiveil ossiatanct* from the fuiida 
written to a young friend, and not tnfendeil of Im* lloyai Academy. He died in Iiondoii 
for piiblteation. The advice ns to the .-elec- t on 6 Aiijf. 1H4L 

lion of boiiK** i-i very MUisibb;, anfl free from ! l*ortruit3 by him of the elder (*harle« 
narrowne-.s, wide reading being rei'oinniendcd, ■ Mai hows, the comedian, ami of llichanl 
including works not .strictly theological. A, Darker, the leader of the mutiny at tho 
portrait bySirJo-diua Key no Ids was engraved i Non*, were in fin* National Portrait Kxliibi- 
by Wat .son. A .-mall inedidlion |K»rlruit in ) thmof 1867. !» the Xu I iotial Portrait Qull cry 
prefi.\cd to hi.s isenuons. J are a portrait in oil of Sir Marc Isambard 
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Bruni>l, exhibiliid at tlifs Uuyal AcadBUiy in 
1836, and a miuiuturu on ivory of -Mr». Fry. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artiste of the English 
Schooli 1878 ; 8 .indb 3 '’H Ilif-t. of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts» 1 802, i. 397; Seguiur's Oitioal 
nnd Commercial Diet, of the Works of Painters, 
1870; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
. 1 781-1844 ; Rrilish institution Exhibition Catii- 
logues (^Modern), 1807 -43.J R. K. (>. 

DRUMMOND, TIIO.MAS (</. 1835 b bo- 
t^nidftl collector, was tho yoiingci* ljrotfi<*rof 
J&mcs (17H4 !" ■ I8t)3 r 4 [f|. v.] I lo was born 
in Scofriind, and during the unrly part, of his 
life was at I Ion's nursery, t'orfar. Jle first 
became known to botanists by ids distributed 
Bets of mossr‘s, ‘ Musci Scotici,’ mid after- 
wards was aitaidied as assistant-naturalist to 
Ur. Hiclninlson in Sir doliii PraiiUliu's se- 
cond land p.\]iedition. lie act'ordLiigly saib'd 
from I^iveqionl Hi Feb. and reached 

New York on the loth of the following 
gionl b. The exped it ion moved we.sl ward by 
lln.^ ri\er Hudson and lake- (bilario and 
Winnipeg to the ^laekiTizie ri\er. Urum- 
inoiid ([iiitted (lie main party at ( 'uiidierbiiul 
House to explore the lloekv Mountains. In 
the spring of IS.’iLUrummoiid journeved on 
foot fiv the Alle^ltuny .Mountains, remdiing 
St. Louis in July, wluTe he fell ill. In coii- 
secpieiiee of tin- <b lay lu' was unable tt) join 
the fur traders on their expediti<ui to tlu 
nortli. He tlu'ret'ore was compelled To con- 
fine his ex]donition- to Ni*w' Orleans aiul 
tiuTenbiiuts. llencr* lie niude a botanical tour 
in 'I’evas : at A elasi*** an attack of cholera 
prostrnte<l him, bat <mi recov«Ting he con- 
tinued his labour-. He embarK(‘d fimilly for 
Haviiiiii l*Vb. and died at that port 

early in .Marcti. Tlie plants sent home b\ 
Urummond w'ere de-.«*rj)fed by Sir William 
Hooker in his • Flora Iku-eiili-Aniericana,* hi- 
‘Journal of Hotiiny.’ and * ('ompuninn to tin* 
Botanical Magazine.* 

fLasegue’p. 15r>t . M a-, Iielt-i-ert. pp. 190 8,204; 
Ihsjkcr'H Hot, jNlisc (18.10), i. 178 219 ; Hooker'- 
Journal Rot. (1831), i. 50-60, (1810) ii. 187.] 

H. U. J. 

DRUMMOND, THOMA>S (irP 7 -ls 40 ), 
cngineeraiidadmiiiistrator, was horn in Kdin- 
hiirf^ji on 10 Oct. 17H7. His father, J a nie.s 
Urummond, was a member of the soidety 
of writers to tlie signet nnd the representa- 
tive of a brt^ncli of a Scotch family of ancient 
lineage. James Urummond married in 17R2 
£lizni)eth,daug)iter of James Somers of Kdin- 
biirgli,ii ludyof jieraoiial attract ioiisnnd great 
force of character. Thomas was the third chihl , 
ofJJjis-aitlfrrnge. At the age of Ihirtecu he 
— SSitored the university of Ftynhurgh. Pm- j 
feasor Leslie said of him : ‘ No yoting man has j 


j ever come uudi;r my charge with a happier 
disposition or more promising talents.’ In 
I JH13 he became a cadf*t at Woolwich, and in 
i lftl5 entered the r<>yal eiigiiieors. Urum- 
■ moud’s progress Hi M'oolwich was rapid, and 
' the esteem in w'liich he was ludd by hi- 
.teachers great. ‘At the last examination,’ 
he wTites on 13 April lr5j,3, ‘ 1 got from the 
; bottom of tlie .sixth a<*udeiiiv to he fifth in 
the fiftli academy, by ■which I took tifly-five 
places and was made by Captain Gow (the 
commanding oflicer) head of a room.’ Pro- 
fes.sor Harlow' spoke of his originality, inde- 
pendence, ‘steady per.-everaiicc,’ and kiiidli- 
mx-sof heart, which w'ere di.-tinguishiiig traits 
at every jieriod of his life. 

In I Slit Urummond became acquainted 
with Cobmel 'riiomas ^’rede^ick Colby [q. v.j 
in Kdinburgb.aml in 1-^20 joined tbat oflicer in 
the work oftbeordmiiHM* sur\ey. Urummond 
was now l weiiTy-thret* years of age, and he 
entered info hi- new liibiiurs W'iih zeal. He 
devoted himself with i!iereH.''ed energy to hi.- 
fa\ ouritcst iidie*., mat bemat i(*.- uml (‘heiiii.'stry, 
ill wliieli lie made rapid pruerc*-s under JVo- 
fe.-sor.- Hniiid iirifl l-’aradayat the Uoyallnsti- 
tution. Aimm.L' the dilliciill ies felt in carrying 
out the .-urNey the Iab<air of making obseVva- 
tioiis in murky weatln'r w a< \ erv great . This 
labour wn- minimi-i'd by the scientitie geniu.- 
of Urummond. Hi- two in\tntion*< — a lime- 
light, better known a- ‘the I trummond light,* 
and an iinjiroved Iieliostal. an instrument 
coiisi.-liiii: of a mirrorcoiniected with two tele- 
.-cojies. and u.-ed for 1 browing ras s of light in 
a given dirt'ct ion- immen.M'Iy laeiliinted the 
w'ork of ob-i'r\Mlion both by day and night, 
and armed the su:wey oHicers willi powerful 
weapon.** tor eaiTving 4)ii their !q»eration*«. 
The light -of>n maile a .-eiisat ion intlieM'ien- 
tific world. Sir John Herschel de-cribes the 
impre--ion ]»vofluced when thelielit wa< first 
»*xliibited in the Tower: ‘The cmimoii .-\r- 
gand buriii-r and jiarabnlic rt'lleetor of n 
Hrili.<li light Inuise wert‘ lir-t e\hihile4l, the 
r<iom being <l:irkened. ami with c^in-i^lerable 
ell'ei't. Fre.-nelV Miperb lamp was next dis- 
eln.-ed. III wln>se su]K.*rior ellect the other 
seiMued to dw indie, ami showed in a manner 
quite subordinate. Hut when tho gas iH'gaii 
to play, the lime being brought now to its 
full ignit ioii and I he screen suddenly removed, 
u glare '•hone forth, overpowering, nnd ns it 
wi»re a n n i h i la t i iig . h< U h i t s pro<hves6ors,wliich 
np|H"n-ed hy its siile, the one as a feeble gleam 
w'hieh it n-qnired at tent ion to see, the other 
like a mere plate of heated metal. A shout 
of triumph ami of admiration burst from all 
pii'seiit.’ 

In 1821-5 the survey of Ireland coni- 
meiiced, and in the autumn of the latter 
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year tin* light was brought into re<|uisitiaii. 
The triangulation comnieiiced by observa- 
tiona between Divis mountain, near Heliast, 
and Slieve Snaght, tlie highest hill of Iniiis- 
howeu, a distune*-* of sixty-seven miles. It 
WHS essential that a given point on Stiovo 
Snaght sliotild l>e observed from l)i\ is, but 
thoiigli the work of observation \va> carried 
on from 23 Aug. to 2ti Oct. the required 
point emild not be sighted. Then tlie Jtriim- 
moud light was hrought into play, with a 
result of which General Lareoin has given a 
graphic account. Drumiuoiurs skill was also 
used in perf«H.*ting the C’olhy, or, as they are 
sometimes calletl. the ( 'olbv-1 iniiuinond eoin- 
peusatinn lairs, bv means oV whieh the base of 
though Foyle — the nin>t aeeurately measured 
base in the world aoconliiig to Sir John ller- 
schel — was measiured C'oi.by, ‘riioMAS 

Frkpkkick I. Ill 1>2!» Drummond was I'li- 
gaged ill rendering the limelight whieh h«^ 
had discov»‘red Ht for lighthouse p»iri»oses. 
Kxwriments were tried t«i lest its etlieieiu-y, 
and we have an acr-ount t)fthe ini port anr 

of these from an eye-witn<‘!'«. Several lights 
were»*xhihifed from atemponiri light hous** at 
Purfleet in inmj|.H‘rit ion with tiie Drummond 
light, and Captain HumI Hall, who witu*.‘ssed 
too exhibition, WTfJte tr> Drummond: *Tho 
fourth light wUsS til at which yon Iiav** d**vis«*d, 
andwhieh, instead of the eluin-'V wor<D‘ Uni**,** 
ought to bear the name of its disco Vt*rer, The 
Drummond light, then, the in>tant it was iin- 
eoiertjd elicited a sort *»f >luiat of u«imi ration 
from the whole party a'* la*iiig'»omeihiiigniu*'h 
mf»rH brilliant f hnn we ha*l lo#^»k»*d for. The 
light was not only nmr** \ivid and eoii'picn- 
ou.", but was p*TnIjarly remarkable lr*nii its 
exqu Mite will teiie".'.. Indcetb then* M*em.-. no 
great pn*siimptIon in comparing il»«spI,‘iif|onr 
to that of the sun, fur 1 am in»t sure tliat the 
eye would alibi tii lo*ik iit the disc «if >ucli 
light if its diamet€T wen* made to suhteml 
half a d»*gree/ 

The supTior brilliancy *)fthe light having 
been estai>li>li*‘d, the eo-Jt of pnxlnctioti wa^^ 
very great, and Drumnioiul was eiigag«*d in 
devising means for lessening the »*xp**n'-»‘ of 
manufacturing gas, management, ik**., wlnoi 
in 1K31 he glided into politics. In that year 
Drummond met 15r*aigliani at the hriiis** *»f 
a common friend, Air, Deljcnd»-n Ker. An 
intimacy soon sprang up hetwricn them. 
Other political acquaintances were by «le- 
gree^tormed, iJniminond'sworth was quickly 
recognise<l, and when the time cam*! for aji- 
pointing th**, hoiindaiy’ commission tii coniwc- 
tion with the great fUd'orm Dill Druinmoiid 
was made h**a<i of the commission. For hia 
services in cmm«!^!tion with the commis»i*m 
a pension of lUJOi. a year was coiif**rred on 


j him, but with characteristic independence 
he declined after two years to accept it any 
I longer. The business of the boundary com- 
mission over, DnimmoiuVs political friends 
; resolved to keep him among them. In 1883 
’ he lH?canie private secretary t<» Lonl Al* 

. thorp, then chiiiicellor of tlu* exchequer. In 
. IdJo lie was appointed under-secretary at 
I Dublin Castle, and entered iijam his graat 
w*»rk of t he iiduiinist ration of Irelatid. Drum- 
mond arrived in Ireland at a critical moment 
in the history *>f the country. The Catholic 
Kniancipation Act of i820 had not brought 
content ment in its train, bi’Ouuse the adminis- 
tmtion of the law* contiiuu'd one-sided and 
unjust. Admitted by law to political |>08ts, 
catholics were t*\cl tided in fact ; and all poli- 
tical ]>ower still r**maitied in the hands of 
the pr*>t**stant asccndiMicy minority. Under 
these circiim.«‘tiiiices, 0*C*uinell carnial on an 
agitation for the rep**al of the union frum 
is:^) to and us*-*l his great influence 

in Irehiiid to thwart the e\»'**utive and eiii- 
barraSM successive admitiist rnrioiis. .\ft«*r the 
general «*leelii>u of iKlo if Connell h*-*bl the 
balnnci* hetw**cn thet wogr**at Fiiglish parties, 
and Hnally threw hi.s w»*ight into the scale 
in favour of th** whig**. • With his aid the 
wliigs, under L*)rd .Melbourne, came inti* 
otiic**, ami a ciunpact was prai*tically mud** 
l»etw«;eii the gov«*rnineiit and the Iri'.li binder. 

'Hu* biivis of this compact — known ns tins 
I.ichficbl House compact was that O’Con- 
mdl -iioiild susp**iid tin* dornund for repeal, 
and I hat the government slioubl pass r*»nie- 
diiil forlr(*Iand and ndiriiiiister the 

atl'air- of tlie country on principb'A of jiistic*! 
ami equality. 'Hie Irisli adiniiii.st ration was 
nominally *‘nt rii't* *! to Lord .Mulgruve, tin* 
lord-ln*iiteiiunt, and Lord .Mor])i*lIi, tho clitef 
s*‘*T»*tary, but Druinmoiid was nnilly in c*»m- 
inainl. 

ir»i wa** practically the governor of th <3 
country, and for fivfjy*-nrs managed itsutrsirs 
with xvisdorn, timiness, and justice, making 
tin* »*\»*rufivc at once strong, popular, and 
<*lficient. IVior to Ida arrival Ireland waa 
tin* scfiiie *»f political agitnlioii, social dia- 
ami r**ligioiis feuds, 'llic Orangemen, 
irntar>*d and alarmed at the einancipfition of 
tin* cut Indies, had formed an army of not 
less than two hundrad thousand men t-o iip- 
hohl the prerrrgativcs of th** dominant class. 
Oraiigt* prf»ccssi*»ns and nnne<l /Icraonstra- 
tions terrorised UUttir and overshadowed 
tlie exociitiv*i in Dublin. (Catholic peasants 
struggled lieraely to *»verthn»w the titho sys- 
tem, and fought pitchc4 Imttles with the 
military and ]*olice. The agrarian war raged 
with wontfid Ipry, faction flghta dismwied 
ilio land, and < ) voniiell JomlJy called for the 
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repeal of (he union as only remedy for 
his country’s ills. 1 )riiiniiioiid was pquiil to 
tlio situation. While on the ortl- 

imiice survey he hud studied (lie Irish ques- 
tion on the spot, lie was moved by l)ie 
miseries of the people, touched liy the injus- 
tice to which they w’ere siibj<‘»’ted. and pained 
by the evidence of misrule which every wliere 
met his eye. Ireland becnmc to liiiii u sf‘coiid 
fatherland, and he entered upon his labours 
full of zeal for the national welfare and deter- 
mined to administer (lie law- wit h »*vi*n-hnnded 
justice. J)rummori(f set out fi»r Ireland on 
18 July 18il5. Oil U) Nov. followiu;^ he 
marrie(),iii Kn^latid, Mivs Kiiiiiaii'd, the ward 
and adopted daughlor of Iticliard ( ‘ ( ‘on\**r!.a- 
tioii’)Shai^irq. V.], ail accnmpli>lied, attrac- 
tive, and intellif^eiit woiuan, who entered 
into his lalKuirs with .sympatJiy and /j*st. In 
Dmimbcr 18^0 Dniiiiiijoiul tool; up his re.si- 
deiice at the under-secret a rv’s lodoe in tie* 
^Vluenix l*ark, Dublin. Ilis attention was 
fir>t directed to the organ i^at inn of an etlec- 
tive police force. Prior to liis time the]iolice 
were an ineflieient, jiartisan, and corrupt 
body. Catliolies w'ere practically ex<*liKh‘d 
from the force, and public confidence in con- 
sequence withdrfwm from it. ‘ OrdtT ’ in 
Dublin W’ns imiintaiiied by four hundred un- 
derpaid, ■worn-out, and driink<*n w'atcliuien, 
while throughout the proAiiices the force 
formed rather a eontre <)f diKturhaiice tliaii 
a security for pence. I'nder Driimiiioiid the 
four liuiulrc‘d Dublin watclniu’ii were replact*d 
by a thousand able and etHci(‘nt con>tJihIes, 
while that great constabulary fon*e, now 
grown to ten thousand men, and coiii])osed 
ehierty of catholic jieasuiits, ivns harmed to 
jiistity the beliefof DnimTaniid that the pence 
could be^t be kej»t ill Ireland by trusting 
Iridimeii, when fairly tivaietl, to keep it. 
Drummond’s innovation .-tart led many minds, 
but an ex]wrience of fifty years has proved 
the soundnes.s of his judgment. Driutinioiid 
found the local magistrates as untrustworthy 
a.M the old police, lii his own language he 
*clipp<.j«l their wings’ by prnetically placing 
over them stipeiidiariog* w'ho acted* dinvtly 
nndr his authority. Those 8tipeiulinrie.s nct- 
iiiinisten'd the law with great justice nn«l wt>ii 
r ho confidence of the |ieopIe, h ii liert o wit hlield 
from the petty session courts. The Orange 
l^iety was almost supremo in the laud, keep- ■ 
ing alive tjie bitter feeling of seetarinii hate. ' 
In Drummond's time the old Orange Society 
was completely bntken up. Oniiigc lodge.** ’ 
which existed in the army wore disbanded, l 
secret signs and pass-words, then in use, were * 
discovered and prohibited ; Orange prows- I 
sions wen? put down, Orange magiiates ivpri- 
manded, and the organisation eiit iivly stripiicd 


of tliM power for ini.sclii<'l and dii>turbaiice 
which it had so long po.'jscased. The notorious 
faction fights, W'hich wen* <»f constant occur- 
nmceiiithe snulh,iue1 with treatment of equal 
vigour. It had been the practice to allow 
the fact ion fighter.** to s«'trli* their difierences 
! among themselves. Dnimmond reprtmniided 
the polici; f«>r their listl*'ssiu*-sj, urged them to 
vigoroii.s action, and under jiaiu of dismissal 
ordered the chiefs to prevent the coining to- 
gether of the oppo.sirig factions, rinding 
that the holding of fairs was made the oc- 
casion of many of those faction fights, ho 
.-iippre^st'd iiumerous fair- wdiere the busines.s 
wa.** in-iguifiennt but tlie di.sordep great. The 
tithe war \vas a groat difficulty to Drum- 
mond. From 18iK> to IKU it had raged 
fiercely. Tithe.** ivt're collected at the point 
of the haymiet, ]>ea.-aiit.- wi-re shot dow'ii and 
bayonet tt'il l>y ]>olic‘r*, and police were stoned 
and pitolifork»-d by pea-ant**. Parliaraoiit had 
declared tliat tlie tithe -\-tem lu-edetl reform, 
but the <‘liurcli insisted that, pending reform, 
1itlles^IK>Illdat all hazard- he Cl dlectetl. Drum- 
moml .-et liimsclf to k»*ep the peace pending 
tithe rt‘form. He n'fu.-ed to fiirce si.x million 
catholic-s to ]Miy tithes to the church of eight 
hundn-d thou-aud prote-taiits w'hile* parlia- 
ment was preparing to r»*fonn or nholish the 
tithe sy^tom. Jlut he took ]»rer;iut ions to pro- 
tect IV')!!! violence all who \\»Te engaged in 
«‘\erci-iuif their legal right-. Police were no 
longer dc'spatched as tithe collectors to shoot 
dow n peasant-', but pea.**ant s w er>.* not allowed 
t<» H.s.-ault or slay the aoeiif- of tin* law. The 
ex»*cntive no longer apjteare*! as the instru- 
ment i>f a class, but it did not degenerate 
into a weajion of the ]iopular jiarty. This 
impartiality wa- new tt* t!u* people and won 
their hearts. Legal right- liai-lily exercised 
were no longer enforced, uiid tlie ]»eoj»le, find- 
ing an executive bent on ju-lice. and j)ower- 
fiil to ]irotect as well a- puni-h. -bowed a 
d {.-posit ion. hitherio luiknow'ii, to obey the 
law. 'fhe peace was kept until the Tithe 
t’oinmutrttion Act of l.Sl." refornuHl the sy.s- 
toin. and relieved the pi*asantrv from at least 
the direct payment of the obnoxious impost. 
The agrarian war nl.-(» eii^.-igi'd Drummond’s 
alteiiiioTi. In 1833 a st rung ‘ coercion ’ act 
luul l>*'eii pci.-i-si'd to put dow'n agrarian dis- 
turhanc«*s, but it had so far failed that in 
1834 the lord-liouleiiant dechm*d that ‘it 
more s*ife to violate the law than obey 
it.* Dniiumnnd understood the land que^ 
tion ill all its bearings. Ho was far too sound 
an a*lministnitor not to be aware that, what- 
ever might he the causes of disturbance, law 
and order .**hoiild be upheld and outrages 
put flown witli a strong hand. Abandoning 
the old methods, he enforced the onlinary 
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law with vigour. Tlio abandoiimeut of coer- 
cion made him popular with the masses of 
the i)eopUs and even thos«j who sympathised 
'with the agrarian organisations forgot the 
severity in the justice of the ruler. For the 
first and only time in Irish history an or- 
ganisation of Irish peasants was fonutHl to 
help the executive in bringing agrarian olfen- 
ders to justice, and this society was formed 
in the very centre of agrarian di'«tnrbances 
itself — Tipperary. There was no dilKculty in 
getting evidence against agrarian olleiidei-s; 
there was no dilliculty in getting juries to 
convict where t he e vidt'iice w as ch'ur. While 
arresting and punishing i)tfen(l»*r> against rhe 
law, Drummond cautioned the landlords to 
be circumspect in the exercise td* their legal 
powers, and in a faniuii't letter, which has 
made an epoch in IrUh history. t<dfl them 
that • proper! y ha> it^ dutic'* as well as if> 
rights,’ The letti'i* W7i.s an answer to a com- 
munication ad.drt'-'^etl to the Iri^h gn\ em- 
inent ill by Ltirds (Jhiieall, Li-^niore, 

and thirty itther 'ripperarx luagi'-t rat re- 
lative to the iiuinler nf ii .Mr. C»>o})er. Th4* 
mauislrate? ple.elef| fu* inore-triTijient le;'isla- 
tiim for the ."iippre'-iou of crime. Drummond 
readied ('J’J ilay \Mtli Ih** far-famed 

seiifeiice. aial he lotitiiiued: 'To the iieghrt 
of those duties i e, of property in timev pa^t 
i» mainly to be a>erih*Ml that dij«t*a-.ed .-tiite of 
MH'iety in which -iich crimes take their ri^e/ 
Drummond ha<l to trrapple witfi political 
agitation a.s well a- social di>orchT*» and re- 
ligious feuds. (ft’onnell had long been the 
enemy of every Iri.-li arImiiii<'tratioit. Hut 
J>ruiiiinond conciliated the gn-al agitator, 
and while he ruled the cry of rej>»jil wn" si- 
lent. < rc’onmdl felt that im ruler re.s|»*)n''ible 
to an In'*!! par!i:lm^•nt fortheiidminiMration 
of thec*uintr\ l oidd L^overu with moreahilify 
and jii.^tict: than Drummond. Accordingly 
he lent the weiglii of hi-* authority to the ‘•uji- 
port of the exeeiitive, and the ^-xtraordinury 
spectacle was for the tif'tt time >ecn of frinh 
agitator and KngliMi a^hnini^t rator worKiiie 
bund in hand to muintaiu f>rder and uphold 
the law. No better proof of Druminorur" 
.success CUM l>t,‘ gi\eri than by stating that the 
intinlNT of troops in (he efuintrv two \»*iirs 
l^d'ore hif' arrixal xxas : tin* numls r 

when he cea-^ed to nih* I f,lio<>, the niimher 
beveii \ ears aft er he had tva-vd t o rule I 

Drummond de\i^ed nchemes for the de- 
X'clopmenf <if th»* n sources of the count r\ 
iind the •■mplovment of the p^Kir. At his ■•iig- 
geati^m a railway comTiiis<^lon, over which In* 
presided, xvu' appolnre«I (’(Jctoljt-r I8«5(j)f And 
proiKjsals wf-re niade for the construction by 
the state f)f triiiik lines from Dublin fo(V>rk. 
W'ith branches Kilkenny, Limerick, and 


Waterford, and from Dublin north to Navaii^ 
branching to liclfast and Fiiiiiskilleii. Un- 
fortunately, owing to political and private 
I jealousies, Drnminond^s scheme was not 
' carried out. Hut time has justified hUfure- 
! sight and wisdom in the transaction, and 
his calculations as to the paying capabilities 
^ of the dillenuit routes have been singularly 
xerilied. Of the xvork of the commission it 
has bi*eii said *tlie labours of the commis- 
sioner,'. xvi‘n' most arxluoiis ; llieir report, 
xx'itli tin* exiilence on xx'hich it wiis fountled, 
and the e\])lanatory niaps and plaiia xvhicli 
accompanied it, is one of the ablest ex^*r 
submitted to jairliament.’ Of the minor 
xvork ilone by Drumniund for Ireland the 
municipal boundario commis.'.ion, the abo- 
lition *>f tlu* liiilk^ at fork, and tin* siippv«*s- 
'.ii*n of the dl-.gnic«‘fiil Sunday drinking booth" 
in the Dhieiiix Dark, Diihlin, may la* iiien- 
lioiied. Nor-'houhl it he forgot ten that Drum- 
nn'inl xvn?. tlie tir-t man xvho ihrexvopen the 
donrs Ilf Ituhlin (’a.'ile to ail comer.". Kacli 
dayindieli! a lex ce, to xvliich peer ami peasant, 
Ininllord and ttuiaiil, eatliolic and pniti’^tant 
could come oue«ju.ii terms. The gift of coti- 
ciliatiun xvas jn'rlmp-^ the gn‘ate"t charm of 
Dr*iinnn>udV «*haracier. Oefore he i*ami» to 
Ireland tin* DuKt* of Lein^ter declared that 
he xxould Ilex i*r meet t r(,'oiiin*Il : hut at Druin- 
inirndV in-tauee t he peat didie and ( ft 'orinell 
iin‘l on a commou platform to promote Drum- 
iiioiid*" M*ln*nu> for the xx elfa re nf tlieir com- 
mon country. Driiiiimoiid xvim attacked by 
a faction. ami a ]»arli.tmeiitarx committee xx'U" 
appointed to shoxx' that crime hml incivn.'^ed 
under hi." adrnirii'lrat ion. 'I'he ii])shot of this 
iinjiiirv \va>‘ a "pleiidid vindieution of hi.^ go- 
xeriiiaeiit . 

‘Tin* iiit|uirv.’ ?«axs Lord Jolin liii.<..«ell. 

* eiifled hx prox ing t hat ermn* had diininisln'd, 
ami that the inen*a'*tMl security for pr»ijMTly 
xx'a.s rlemim."t r.-it4*d h\ thi." most concluHivc 
le"r, t hat fix »' yt*ars* more purchase was given 
lor lami in I*".’!!* than had )a*en gix’en for 
sex'eii year."' before.' ‘During Driimiiiond's 
riile„xxe h-am from another authoritx', (’hief 
Haron Ihgotl, * homicide diinitiisluHl Id per 
cent., tiring at tin* person o."* |a*rcent., incen- 
•liarv fire.. I? pi*r «*ciit., altuck.s n|K)ri bousos 
tid per c«'iiT., killing^or niaiming cuttle I:’ per 
rent., levi'lling bouses tsi per cent., illegal 
mel tings, 70 per cent.’ In faet, the character 
of Dnunmomr.s govern iiieiithas been auinttiiMl 
up in a ."ingle .seiitcncM* by Sir William So- 
inerxille, an intliiential landlord, proprietor, 
and liOerwui'd.H chief se<;rctKry to the lord- 
lieiiteiiant. ‘What I remark, ’ he eaya, * in 
Ireland at yirc.seiit [1S.’J0J with the greatest 
Hatisl'actioii in the growing feeling or res|H‘Ct 
for the luxv.’ Ilnimiiiond sank beneath the- 
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work he had iiiidertaknn. ITtj dt'votetl all 
hU ener|B;ieB to public aflairfl, and he died in 
the public service. Afrs. Jh'iiinmond Ktivsiii 
183H: < I often way that 1 mi«ilit as well have 
no husband, for day after day often passi*s 
without more than a few w'onis pa^sin^ hf?- ! 
tween us.’ And * from luht Monday until this | 
morning, a week all hut a day, he iie\ er cv«*n i 
his baby, although in the same housewith 
her. . . . lie is very thin and vt*rv nmeh older 
in appearance than when you lust saw him/ 
nrummond was then suffering from his la- 
Iwiiirs in conneetion Vith the railway ciun- 
inission. In 1831) his health heranie worse, 
and for a short 1 inie he sought rest and change 
of scene. But in Kehriiary l840he ivturned 
little better to Ireland, and resumed his du- 
ties. After working nine hours at his rdKce 
oil Saturday, H April, he wa^ taken ill <»n 
Sunday, and died on Wednesday, 15 April. 
Ho WHS not allowed to .see hi> ehildreii, ami 
left a bible for cacli as Mlie he.-t legacy ’ In* 
bould give. He left a message, telling his 
mother that lie reineiuhered her inst met ions 
on his deathbed. He reijue.sted to he buried 
in Ireland, the land of his adoption, and in 
whosi' serviee he had lor^l liis life. He was 
buried at Mount demine eemel(*r\, Harold’s 
CU•o^s, Diihliii, on lil April 1^40. Though 
tlie funeral was intendeil to he private, it par- 
took of a publie character. It was attended 
by almost every person of inipfirlaiice in the 
stale or city. The wliole populace joined in 
the procession. In IS 13 a >tatue, executed 
hy the Irish artist I1r>gau, \va> erected by 
public siili.-cri])! ion to HruinirioiKr.s lueiriory, 
and plaecil in the (’ily Hall, Dublin. Drum- j 
mond left three daughters : Mary KHzubeth. 
who ill lStl.*S married Mr. .ToM'ph Kay, 
author of ‘The Social IVmditifni and Kduen- 
t ion of the Peo]ile of hhirnpe/ and * Free Trade 
ill Laud* [>ee Kav, .losr.ni]; Kmily, and 
Fanny, who died in isn. Mrs. Drummond 
still (1S88) survives. 

[McLcn nan's Memoir of Thomas Driininiond , 
Webb's Conipi'iidiiiiii of Irish Itiognipliy ; Ifan- 
wird's Animal Register; public pn'ss fmm 1835 
to 1840; Madden's Iroland and its Rulers.] 

K. 11, OMI. 

DRD MMOND, WILLT.V M ( 1 13 IS) ), 

of I in w’thorndeii, poet, uas I'ldest son of 
John Driimraoml, first laird of Hawthoriiden, 
in the parish of IjRsswadc, seven miles from 
Fldinburgh. The father, born in 1553, be- 
came genfleinaii-u.sher In. fames VI in 15SK); 
was knighted in 1303 w*hen he conin to Kng- 
land with James; died in 1310, niul wiw 
buried at. Holyrood. Tlio family w'as a 
branch of the ])riimmond.s of Stohluill, w'hoso 
.chiof representative became ICarl of IVrth on 
4 March 1004 -5. Through Aiiiiabclla Drum- 


mond [ij. v.j, daughter of Sir .lohn of Stob- 
liall, who Uiarrit'd Ibda^rt III of Scotland 
In 1357 and was tlie mother of James I, 
the poet claimed relationship with the royal 
family. His mother, Su.‘«fiiinah, was sister 
of Will in 111 Fowder, a well-knowm burgess of 
Edinburgh, wlio w»’us private secretary to 
Queen Anne of Denmark, and u(;coiiipatiied 
her to England in 1(U.)3. William was Ijorn 
at Haxvlhornden 13 Dee. 15Kj. He had three 
younger brothers, .Tame.s, A]»*xander, and 
ilolin, aiul three sisters. Ann, Jane, and Jle- 
lieeca. After speeding his boyhood at the 
Edinburgh High School, he proceeded to Ed in- 
hurgli University; benefited hy the tuition 
of .lohn Ray. the humanity profe'*sor, and 
graduated M.A. in 1605. lii ItKKi he paid a 
first visit Loiulon while on his way to the 
continent to .Mudy law. His father was ro- 
."iding with the r*onrr at (ir**cnn ich ns geiitle- 
mnn-u>lu*r to the king (AV//. Privy Cuundl 
ed. Ma.««nu, vii. UK)). William 
bought and read the rt'ceiiT books of such 
writer* as Sidiiei , Lyl_\ , and Shttkespi»are, and 
in .June, .Inly, and August DiOO dcscrila^d in 
h‘ttt*rbtoa Scottish fnem! the court festivities 
which celebrated the visit of (^ueen Anne’s 
father. King (’hri'^tinn of Denmark. In l(k)7 
and DJOs I )runiinond attended la\v lectures at 
Hou rgi'*' and Fans ; studied Dii Bart us and 
liahelai-; read Tasso and Saiiiiazzaro in 
Freneli t raii*lat ious, niul sent In >mc accounts 
of the pictures in the I’aris gallerie*. 

In I30t* he wa.s again in Scotland. and his 
si,*ler Ann married .lohn Scot, afterwards of 
Seol>Tnrvet. Fife*hir»*, hi* lifelong friend. .V 
year later he re^i.Mted London, and on his 
n*tiirn lumie his lather*' death (HHO) made 
him laird of Hawt horiidiui, .Vbandoning'all 
notion of jiraetising law, lie retired To hi.s 
estate and read a>siduou'l\ ina]Ino^t all lan- 
guages. Hi' library nniubenHl 5.U \ olumes, 
including fifty of the late>t productions of 
i*iint»*mpi»rar\ Lngli'h poet>. It was only 
uftermuclireadiiigthat 1 Drummond attempted 
poetic comjio-iiinn, and, following the ex- 
ample of Sir William Alexander fq. v,], he 
wri»te in Eugli*h rather tlinu in Scotch, A 
jioetic lament on the death of Prince Uenrv, 
•Tears on the Death of Meliinlos/ wa« hia 
earlie.st piihlieatioiit 1313band came from the 
press of Andro Hart of Edinburgh. At the 
same time he wlited a colh'ctioii of elegies 
.by Chapman, Kow'lev, AVither, and otbers, 
under the title of* Maiisolenm.or the Choisest 
i Flowre* of the Epitaphs.' Edinburgh (Andro 
Hart), 1313. 

Ill Kil l Drunnnond visited Menstrie, and 
introduced himself to AVilliam Alexander 
fq. v.l, wdio rt'ceived him kindly, and was 
[ Ibcnccforw'artl one of his regular correspon- 
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dents. Sir Bobert Kerr (afterwards Earl of 
Ancrum), SirKobert ATtoiin^ and Sir Dayid 
Murray were also frienaly with him, and in- 
tercourse with them excited in him some 
interest in English and Si'ottish ]iolitics. But 
l^m^mond nmdy left Ilawthomden, and 
divided his time ht 'tween poetry and mechani- 
cal expi'riinenrs. Ml' married about lt>l4the 
daughter of oue Chiiniinuham of Bams (near 
Crail, Fife'»hirt'h His wife died within the 
year. In UUti he published a eoHeetion of 
poems enibodyiiiii ill’s love ami jrrief. to«»‘ther 
with some earlier MUiju's and madrigals. A 
second edition tpiieklx fdlowed. 

In I til 7 Driiminimd eelebrat*'sl .lames Ts 
visit toSeotland with a lonjj poetic panejfyrie 
entitUnl* Forth Fea>tin>r/ Ilenceforni Loiuloii 
society iniero'-ted itsielf in his poetic ollorts, 
ansi in the •summer of I til'' he was che«*red liy 
a visit from on** .If^’^eph 1 >a\ i.”, \vhi> br<nij;hi ii 
datterimr mes-'Sitfe from Michael J)pa\ts>ii, 
one of I >riimnioiid*s favourite authors. An 
amiable corn '>|>4UKh'nro follow>*d. In tuiel»-rtep 
l^rummonsl ^ue■Lr^‘'*te^l that Drayton, who had 
quarrsdled witlihi" l.ons!on puldtshers, sliotiM 
piildi’sh tie* la"! Iw’soKs of the • Polyolbisui * 
with his siwu piihli'*u»*r, Andrs> Hart of K«lin- 
bur);h. In hi" * Epi.-th* s>n Psiet” and Psx-t ry ^ 
Drayton s]ieak'« luirbly of • my d»'ar Driini- 
mond.’ Late in hil*' Drummond made tbs? 
personalatM|Ufuritaiiceof BeiiJoii-on, .h>n'jon 
had walks’d from London to Kdinburirh in 
August, hut there \< ii<» pmof that tile **xpe- 
difion was nnule. a*' Drurumonil’s ♦^urly bio- 
graphers a.-^sert, ill order to make Drum- 
mond’s as^piaintanee. Before (/iiri'^f inn's Joii- 
son vi'.its'd Dnirninsuid at ilawflioriubm, ansi 
remaint.'d tor t wsior thr*‘S' ws'ek-. Druinmsind 
took caivfnl note's of his conver.-ation, wliicdi 
chiefly turns'-sl on literar\ topic's, iiiul allleuigh 
they corre.-ipfjndesl iu elfiihixe tsTra?^ '*uh’-e- 
quently, I>riimniou<r’* privat*' irapn‘r»sioTi of 
Jonson was no! fa\ s»iirHble. ’\Vlu‘n ls*avint» 
Edinhurph iii./nniiiirv I »U it, Jon -son prsuni-sed 
Dnimmonsl that if li“ slUwl on the rs»asl hsime, 
all that he liasi ^\rit^sol whils; in Scs^tlurid 
should be fs^rwnrded tsi Hawthonwh-n. At 
the sums' linn* Druiniiioiul imderfstsik tos«*nsl 
to Lonsinn iiceoiints of J-Minburph, Loch 
I^monsl, ami othsr ns>tuble Ss'sitti-h .-cs'iie-s. 
for Jriii.ssui io ins-siqjorale in a prsjjs'cts'sl 
account sjf bis Scottish tour; but this ws>rk 
was not compb'tftfl. In lOliO Driiininssnsl wa.*! 
seriously ill. Thrs*e years later fire ami 
famine ds'vnstats'd Kdinbiirgh, ansi Drum- 
mond in sleep ileyiiv.-fiisin insiis'sl a vohiiii** at 
relipiou*' vers#* (* blowers of /um’btop#*ther 
with a phib)'‘f»phic meslitntion on d#‘ath (i 
pTO.«e) entirlefl ‘Th#* (’vprs*^se Grove.* A 
oecond edition appear»*d in BelO. Meanwhile 
Drummnml wna coiTe«j>oiislinp witli Sir Wil- 


I liam Alexander about Jamea Va translation 
I of the Psalms, and some of his suggest tons 
f wore adopted. An extrov'Ogantly etdogistic 
sonnet eommem<irate<l James's death in ld:25. 

On *29 Sept. a draft of a three years* 
patent was pn.*pared for certain mechanical 
iiuvntions which Drummond had recently 
perlected. Sixteen were speetfletl, and most 
of them were military applmnces. The first 
was described h.s n cavalry weapon, or hox- 
pisto! : among the others were new kinds of 
pikes nml bn 1 1 ering-rams telescopes oiid burn- 
iiig-gla'".es, together With in*(truments for 
observing the strength of wiiid.s, for convert- 
ing Mill water into swi»i*t, and for raea>uri ng 
distances at .sea. The patent was Anally 
gTant#*d iM Dec. 1 1)1^7. In the same year 
fl«J:?7) Drummond ]>reMjnted to Kiiinbiirgli 
I 'ni\#*r'‘if y a collect ioii of five hundred l)ook», 
which an* still kept together in a separate 
room of the university Hbruiy. A catalogu#' 
drawn up by the donor was printed by .lobii 
Hart, Andro Hart's successor. ])riiniinond 
was out of Sc«>tbind in and in Dillfbbut 
was at bf»m»‘ iu May Dk’M). an»l soon after- 
wards. paid a \isit to lii." d#*ad wif#*’s rehttioiis 
at Barns. In July Di.*U Drayton wrote to 
Driiminond renewing tlu*i»old ncf|uaintflnc#- 
ship, anil early in Drummond, on learn- 
ing #»f Dray ttm'." dentil, expres-ed dee]» grief in 
a letter to Alexander, \*iscount Stirling. Tii 
tIu* -nme year hi* marrie#! a s#*conrl wife, 
bJixnbt'tii, sister of .laiinw I^ogan of Moiiar- 
loibian. and grandilaugbter of Sir llobert 
I^ogan of Ib'^italrig. 

nff»*r his second marriage Driim- 
m<»ii#l’.' prid»* in his anci'slry was hurt by a 
claim put forrii by William Graham, earl 
f»f .Menteitli, to the I'arblom of Strathenni. 
Meiiti'ilb’s pret<*n*.ioiis. retli*rted on the legiii- 
mai’V of Uolh'rl HI of Si'otlaiid, thehiisljand 
of Druiniiioiid's nm'C'>tress Aiinabella Drum- 
mond. The poet r»pened a c#)rrf.*s|>ondenc»^ 
»>ii the sul>|*'r‘t with the head of his clan, 
.fohn Dnimiiioiid, earl of BiTth; drew up a 
p*iu*aIogy f>f ilie fainilV’. and sent a tractate 
in mavu-eript to riinrles I in December 1^31?, 
entitle#!* ( ’oiisidernt ions to the King,' in which 
h#‘ tri#*#l to confute M#*n1i*ithV claim, and mig- 
g#'ste<l that Meriteith should hepunishM for 
his presumption. Afterpn'paring for hia kins- 
man an ♦*sHay on * Inipreses/ he set to work on 
a ‘ H i>t ory of Sc# >t land [1 4^1— I o42] during the 
I’eignH of till* Five .latneses/all of wdiom were 
direct d#*sc#‘ntlnnts of BoYsTt III hnd Aniia- 
Iwlhi Driimitioiid. TIis hrothcr-in-law,iSoot of 
Scolsiarvet, eticouragc*d him in the work, but 
it was not print«'il until after Drummond's 
death. In .May Del3hefiimi.sli(*ilf hes|)eeche» 
and poems for the entertainment which coh*- 
brati'fl Charles fa long-delayed coronation at 
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Kdinbai^hi and in 1638 publuhtid tbe last 
of his works issued in his lifetime, ‘ A Pas- 
torall Elegie * on the d^th of Sir Anthony , 
Alexander, son of his friend Alexander, earl 1 
of Stirling. In 1038, too, Drummond rt^built . 
hU house at Hawthoriideii, and stayed with 
Scot of Scotstarvet while the work was in 
operation. 

In the politiral turmoil that preceded the 
civil wars in Scotland Driiinmofid jdayed as 
small a part ns possible. Although a con- 
servative he resented the persecution of Lord 
Balmerino, who lindopoiiiy prol (;>te»l against 
Charles i's ecclesiastical policy (Lvftfir to 
Jiobfirt Krrt\ T}arl of Au^rtnu^’Z March 
He amused himseli' hy privately distributing 
political squibs Huiong his intimate friends, 
and there tie haiidb‘d all parties with equal 
sevfTity. An appeal f»)r p«*»ice addre>‘<e<l to 
king, i>ricsts, and peoph‘, entitled ‘ Irene, or 
a itcmonst ranee for Concord, Ainitv and 
• Lovo/ had a wide, circulation in inaniiscripi 
isi lli38. The rise of the covenanlers in arms 
was a heavy blow, hut tiie importunity of 
hi« neighbour-!, the Karl of Lothian of New- 
buttle Abbey and Porteous the parson of 
Lasswude, seems to have l«*d him tosigiith«‘ 
covenant, although he was no friend to the 
cause. Similarly he was eompelled to con- 
tribute to the support of tile army raised in 
183$! to invuile Knglaml, but in his manu- 
script tracts he eariie-^tly dissuaded lii.s coun- 
trymen from venturing on active hostilities 
(cf. 77w Mcit/icnl Mirror^ or a Declaration 
upon the <{f the Aohlemen^ Jiarom, 

(ientlemen, Jiurf/esMe^ in I April liiiML 

Qnerieaof *Stftte : 7'hf J flea ; and Dtafl Star), , 
In ‘ A Speech to the Xobhuneii,’ dated 
2 May he emphatically warned them 

tliat cL\il w'ar eouJd only end in u military 
dictatorship. In * ( Mnsiderat i<iiis ( o the Par- 
liament,’ dated .September lb39, he sareasti- 
cally recommeiuled liftynjight new law’s, one , 
of which was to allow' the provost of Kdin- 
bttrgh to prny in t.lio cntheclnil to the. accnmi- 
panimeiit of pistol-shots iiisteail of the organ, 
and another to authorise schoolboys to exi»el 
their masters every seventh year and cluntse 
their owm ♦eachors. During the first out- 
break (tl.w first bishops’ war) the Marquis of 
Dougin i invited Drummond to stay with him, 
and took his advice about a projected publi- 
cation of a family history. Tiie Karl of Perth 
entreated the po<}t to visit him during the 
second ontlweaK in KUO, but Drnmraond dtv 
dined to leave home in both instances, and 
was (*iif rusted in the second war with some 
sL^lit military duties, wdiicli he performed 
with great rel uctance. In February 1 (>39-40 
he lost hi.s friend Stirling, and among the 
Drummond papers are note#for a poem to 


his memory, which w'as to Ije entitled ^ Al- 
phandor,’ but there is no further trace of it. 
when Charles I came to 8cotland at the end 
of the war in 1041, Drummond wTote a 
‘ Speech for Kdinbnrgh to the King,’ in which 
he plainly declar«i<l himself op|K}S(d to the 
covenanters, and later in 1012, wrlieii Scot- 
land was distracted by theconflictirigappeal.s 
of Cbarlcif I and his parliament, Drummond 
circulated a tract entitled in 

which he defended the royalists for pet iiioii- 
iiig the privy council in the king’s favour. 
He proteMed ngnlfl^t the .<r»lemn league and 
cov«*naiit in * Ib-iunras fnr the Natinmil 
League between Scotland and V^iiglaiid ’ in 
lt)43. Bui he appari*ntly signed the new 
covenant soon afterwards, and compounded 
with lii'j conscience by compo.ring severely 
sarcastic verses on tin* jtresbvtcrian.s and their 
lOiigli.'^b allies. The circulation of the.se pieces 
in mamiscript w'as a\ ide enough to give 
Drummond a bad reputation, and lie was 
more than once summoiu'fi before * the circu- 
lar tables* (i.e. coiennnliiig committees) to 
account for his condin-t. lie defended him- 
self by edabomte arguments in favour of the 
liberty of opinifui and the press, and the 
charg^^< were not ]»re>'.ed. lu li>43 Drum- 
mond helped to secure the election of an ex- 
bishop, Jaiin*." Fairh, to th»" vacant parish of 
Lasswade. 

Drumnioiid strongly sympathised with 
Montrose. < »n 28 Aug. K>4r> Montrose — at 
the lunnl tif the royalist uniiy — issued orders 
that Drumiiiiind was not to he molested by 
lii.s men, and that t In? llawtlioriiden property 
w*a.s to he specially protected. Drummond 
W'roteto Mniitrost* oth*riiig to plucehis ‘Irene* 
at his ilisposal, and Mnutrose replied hy in- 
viting Druniiiiond to bring tliepa]>er to him 
at Ihuliwell. .After Montro-se's defeat, and 
just Ixjftire his r-scapo te Xorway in lt»4<i, he 
addressed tlUAiig. ) n letter of thanks to 
Drummond lor his ‘ good allection ’ and ‘all 
his friendly favours.' lu ‘ ( Hijections against 
the SetUs answered' (K>4ti) rtrumniond 
portinl i\ pro|HKsal to negotiate with f'harlesl. 
When in l(jI8 tin* Scol.s resolved to resort 
again lo arms in ilie king's Iwhalf, Drum- 
mond \ ehemeiit ly pleaded for tho ap^Kunt- 
ineiit of the roynlist Diilce of Hamilton os 
leader of the Scotli.sh army, and wrot-e a 
‘ Vindication of the Hamiltons * in reply to 
a imnipldet wdiieb atVectecl to deprecate the 
an|>ointment from a rovalist point of view. 
The ext^eiUioii of the king is said to have 
hastened Dm minond’s death. The poetry he 
wr»>te ill his late years chiefly consisted of 
sonnets on the death of friends, or religious 
verses. All indicated a settled gloom. In 
April 1619 he was revising his genealogy of 
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the Drummond family. On 4 1 >ec. iollowiti^ 
he died at Hawthomden, and was buried iu 
the church of Tjasswudo. Colonel Geoiye 
I-auder wmtc a vrrv patlu'tic pot'm on his 
death, entitled * Damon/ .\ll his brothers 
nnd sisters except James dieil before him. 
By his second marring Drummond had nine 
cliililren — live sons ami four dau<rhters — but 
only two sons and a dauprhter siirvivtH.1 him. 
The dauffliter Klizabctli married Dr. Heiuh*r- 
son, an E<litihnr^)i physician, 'fhe yfuiiifrer 
son Robert died in UU)7. The heir, VVilliain, 
was kni>thted by Charles II; inln^rited land 
at Carnockfrom anoi her branch of tin* family, 
and died in 17l**l. Sir William*', irramlduujrh- ^ 
ter, Mary Burbaru, wdto.se .second husband, . 
Bishop William Alx*rnethy, took the surname . 
of Drummond [see DRrM.MOXD. W'tLi.rvM ) 
A BERN KniY\ succeeded to the Ilawthorndeii 
property, and w’as tlie hi.'.t lineal d*>cendaiit 
«)fthepOf*f. .'<he died ill I TMl. , 

In lti.V» there was printed in London n ‘ 
volume of Drummond’s pro>e works. Tim 
editor was a* Mr. T la II of (i ray's Inn/ and 
some copies contain a dedic‘ali«'n to Scot of 
Scotstnrvet, .sij^iied by Drummond’', eldest 
son, William. The title ran: ‘Tim History 
of Scotland from tlie year 14:?d until the yt^ar 
loiH: containincr tlm Live-* nnd Reiprns of 
James the I, the II, the III, tie- IV, the V. 
With sev»'ral Memorials of State duriiiffthe 
Reijfiis of James VI and Charh-^ I.* Only 

* The Cypre»e*Grove’ — tlu- prosi‘ lutMlitation 
on deatn— Hr.-t i-.sm*d in liad Im-cii piil>- 
lished bf-fore, hut the • Mt-inorials of Stat»' ’ 
did not include Druininond’-* cinpliatically 
royalist tracts., like tlie * Irem- ’ and the 

* ^Kia^iaxiaJ some of which AVi-r»- dt‘^tr<iyed 
by Drummond's ndativtrs. A -s^-cond jio'.thu- 
inoits volume, • Doeru" by riiaT Ino^t fainou.s 
Wit, William T>runimond/ was i>..n* d by the 
same Jjondori piibii-'lmr in lUoti .Ml that 
hud been already pu bl i-jlicd wa.*. here reprintefl, 
together with soni**si\ty new' <*onTjer-*, nia<lri- 
gals, and elerri,..*, Eilwanl Phillip-, .Alilt on'-* 
nephew, e<lite<l this colleetion, and spoke 

* xtra^agantly of Driinnnond's ;rf.ni»i.-. An 
epigram by Arthur John^rmi and an ICngli.-h 
poem by .\rcli bi-hop .^[mttiswood*- areaincmg 
tlm commeri<latory verses. A few cf»pies cfiii- 
tain n dedication to Scot ofSt:ot-tarve(, Thi.s 
♦;dition of Dnimmomr.s poems was rei.',.suffl In 
1 lioft. In there w'n.s issued anon vmoii-ly 
at Edinburgli a macaronic ordog-J.atin pfN-ni 
in hexameters, entith'd ‘ Pfdenio-Middinia . 
inter Vi tnrvam et \ebemam ’ — a farcical ac- 
count of a (|uarr(d la-t ween the toriants of Scot 
of Scotstarvet and those of hi.s neighbour, 
Cunningham of Ikims. Tliis w'us r»'printed 
at Oxford in IttfR and edited by Kdmiincl 
Gibson, ttftcrw'anl.s bishop of London, together 


with Juines V *» ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green/ 
j and in tliis volume Drummond was positively 
, declared to be the author. The facts that no 
; mention of such a work is found iu the llaw- 
thoruden M8S. and that Drummond never 
I claimed it in his lifetime make its autlior- 
. ship doubtful. But when in 1711 Bishop 
. Sage nnd Ruddimau prepared the chief cot 
^ ItHited edition of Driinnnond’s works in both 
' vor.-e and prose, thi.s piece was included and 
it.s autlienticity distinctly asserted iu the 
■ pivfiitnrv memoir. The folio of 1711 includes 
all Drunimniid*.scxtaatpro.sfv tractsajulraany 
of lii.s letters, together with nil the previously 

i iriiitei! poem** and some udditionul versi* 
litherto nriprinted. Anning the latter are 
some v»\N[n*r hviiins, traiislateil from Ijatiii, 
which hatl alr«-ady appeanul without an 
auihor*- name in the Roman catholic primer 
tir-.t priiit* d ut St. Oiner by .John Ileiglmm in 
ibPband n-puhli.shi>d iu the primer of DVW. 
That a sturdy prole-tant like Driiiiiniond . 
shoiihi liave <-i>ntrihiiti-d to a Roman cnthol'c 
.s* rvice-)»ook loiiliH at a tir-t glance so im- 
probiibh- that the autlu-nt icily id'tlu'sc hymns 
Iiashe.‘ii ipu-.tiorii‘<l. Intt-rnal l•videllce, how- 
ever, favour^ th»*ir uttrihiit ion to Drummond. 
The*‘<lil i»rof tie- 1 priuu-r distinct ly states, 

tivt, that tin y*aiv‘ a new Iran-hition done by 
one of the mo'.t skiifnil in Kiigli-li Poetrie/ 
and it i- unite prwsilde that Drummond iriadn 
I he tran-farton on one r>f his early \ i-its to t he 
! Ciuitiiieiit ((litBY SMllT.m, SanrfuH^ 

' pref., 1 I ; Affirtifrum, 1 ''S.'), i. ;37f»). Reis.sues 
of Drum in Olid’- p'lem- app»-iir»*d in IS.'l:* tby 
rill* Muitlaiid Club), in (by Peter (*iiii- 
' iiiiiglmni ). and iu I^.’>7 < bv W. j). Tiiriibull). 
The>e tliree edit 10114 include Tiiaiiv poems, 
recoveri-fl from the Driiminoiid .\ISS. 

In 17 -*<l* Dp. Ah.-pnethy Druminoiid, the 
hii-hand of till- poet's la-t lineal de.seeiidaiit, 

' pre4».iired a iiias>, of his uiaiiiisr'i’ipts tr» the 
Scotti-h .Sni'ifty of AnTiqiiarii--. In I >^27 
Dit\id Luiiig carefully arraiigeil tiii*.se papers 
in fifteen volume-, and published e.xfracfs 
from fh *m in the ‘ .\rchifoiogin Scoiicn,* iv. 

.’>7 IID, Resides tnin!.cript.s of his 

ptK*nis tkiid tracts, the rnniiiiscripts contain 
Dnimmoufr.s note.s of his conversations with 
Ben .Ton-nil, lists of the Imoks he r»*nd from 
!♦/)♦» to 1t>l i, and many more letters flian 
thone published in the folio of J71 1. A re- 
print I'd’ the * i V>nvei‘8Ation.4 wdth .Tonson ’ Avna 
issnerl by the Shakes|>earH Society in 1842. 

.•\ portniit hy Gaywrxid, prwfixefl lo the 
Rioo \oluinf-, vvas ri*-nngraved for the 1711 
edition and for Professor MaH.son’a 
(IH7:5). 

Drummond is a learned poet, nnd is at hia 
liOHt in his.<(oiiiiets. Italian influence bnlwaya 
perce]>tihle, n%,d his indebtCfJneri.s to Guarini 
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is yei^ pronounced. Yet sonnets like those 
on * Bleep’ and the * Nightingale ’ possess 
enough natural g^oce and feeling to give them 
immortality, and borrowed conceits are often 
so cleverly handled by Drummond that he 
deserves more praise than their inventor. 
His madrigals show a rare command of diffi- 
cult metres, but are less spriglitly tlian could 
bewishcd. The elegy on Prince Henry, which 
has been comparted with * Lycidas,*isKol<;mn!y 
pathetic. Drummond anticipatcri Milton in 
using the metre of the ‘Hymn of tin; Na- 
tivity.* The prose of ‘The Oyprcssc-( t rove ’ is 
majestic and suggests Sir Thomas Urownc, 
but tiui historical and ])o1ilica1 fnicta arc 
not noticeable for their style. Drummond's 
political epigrams and sutiics are dull and 
often pointless. 

fTho Life of nnimmonii hy Profoswor Mnssmi 
(187<^) is an olabopato monogr.iph on the 
literary and political position anti influence. Si’e 
•also Archwologia Scotira, iv. ; nit*nioir prefix»*il ; 
uathe 1711 ctlitioiiof Druniinond's Works: Cur- 
sors Coilecfanea Anglo- Poi*tica.] S. L. L. 

DRUMMOND, WILTJAM, firM Vrs- 
COUXT OF Stkvthallan ( Itj 1 7 ? - 1 (IBS), 
royalist general, was the fifth and ^*ou^g«^«t 
son of John Drummond, second Danni Ma- 
derty, by his wife, Helen, eldest daughter 
of Patrick r.»‘sly, comiinunlutor of I.indort's. 
His father was among flic first of the no- 
bility wlif> joiiietl the Maitjuis t>f Montrose 
at llofln\ell after tlie battle of Kilsyth in 
ItHo, for which he suffered iuiprisoiiincnt. 
Dorn in 1(117 or KilS, Drummond was edu- 
cated at t he uni versit y of St . A ndrews. From 
ItHl to ItHo he served wirii Colonel Robert ' 
Monro in Ireland, and subsequently with the 
lafteFs nephew, Sir (b'orge Monro, wlio suc- 
ceeded fo the Irish command. I!»* was pn‘- 
sent when Sir (leorge put the Manpiis of 
Argyll to flight at Stirling in ItUB, During . 
theVame year he again wmit over to Ireland ' 
and joined the .Marquis of Ormonde, then in 
arms for the king. In KHB !) he A\as in 
I.A}ndon. There, ^ays llurnet, I Irunimoml was 
recommended by some friends among the 
covenanters to Cromwell. He happened lt» 
hoar Oromv ’l*s dise.ussion with tlui eommis- \ 
sionerssent from Scotland to ])rotest against 
putting the king to death, ntid lie afterwards 
told Wurnet that ‘Cromwell had plainly the 
better of them at their own weapon, and inxm , 
their owm principles * ( 0?rn Thno, Oxfonl 
edition, i. 71 3). After witnessing the pns- 
pnratinns for the execution of the king, the 
next day he joined Charles 11 in Holland. 
At the battle of M\ircester in lOol, where he 
commanded a brigade, he was taken prisoner 
and carritKl to Windsor, but u.aiiagcd to os- 
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! cape and reach the king at Paris. He soon 
i afterwards landed at Y armouth, and contrived 
' to roach Scotland disguised as a carrier, hejir- 
■ ingwith him the royal commission. He was 
with the royalists under the Karl of Glen- 
' cairn in the highlands in where Jiis 

kinsman, Andrew Drummond, brother of Sir 
i James Drummond of Machanav, commanded 
' a regiment, of At hole-men, and continued in 
their ranks until they were dispersed by the 
]>arliainetitary general, Morgan, at th*s end of 
DJoI (JJl’RXKT, i. 103—1). He now sought 
pi^rmission of (‘harlcsto enter the Muscovite 
service. Accordingly in August 1055 he oc- 
eoiiipaiiied his friciul Thomas Dalyell [q. v.] 
to Russia MS. 15830, f. 00 6), 

wdiere he quickly gained the favour of the 
czar, Alexis Miehaelovitch, and was op- 
p<iint**d t’olonel, afterwards lieutenant-gene- 
ral, of the ‘strangers,’ and governor of 
Smoleiiskr> (/A. i. 30B). There, as he him- 
self ^avts, he ‘ served long in the wars at home 
and abroad against the i^olonians and Tar- 
tars ’ {(rrnrff/tif/ifi of fh*‘ most Afwiejit House 
of Jh'iimmotid ). Aft er 1 he Re.stornf ion it was 
not without great difficulty that Charles pre- 
vaile<l on tin* czar to allow’ Drummond to 
leave his ilominions. He returned to Eng- 
land in ItMio, lu'ingiiig with him a tlatterihg 
testimonial of hi.'»^ervi<*es from Alexis ( 

MS. :.M lOS). [n .ramiarv U>(»tl the king ap- 
pointed him major-p»eueral of the forces in 
Scotland, w'itb a seat on the council {Cal. 
Sfalv Papers, Dom. Kkki 7, j>p. IB, 575). 
lie wa*« thought to have become a severe* 
distuplinarian ; ‘ he had yet too iniicli of the 
air ot Russia about liim,' says Burnet ( i. 41)9). 
With Dalyell he was popularly supposed to 
have introduced torture by the thumbscrew, 
‘liaviiigseen it in Moscfivia’( l..\ri>i-:R, Ilishtri- 
ral yntircs u fSiUifrh . 1 /fairs, Banuatyiif* ( ’liih, 
ii.557). Ill llitir lie Went to London lourg»* 
upon tJie king the nece^siiy of a •»taiiding 
army and ihe harshest measures against the 
n’fustT'i of tie* declaration Woiiitow, (*hurch 
of St'oi/atai, t‘d. Bums, ii. ■''!). l.ittle ac- 
customed to brook eontviidiolion, he found 
himself ill constant conflict with l«auderdtile, 
W'ho on l* 9 Sept. 1(17 1 cau.sed him to be im- 
pirisonediii Dumbarton Castle on a mere sur- 
mise of hi.s hn\ iiigcorresjioiided W’illi some of 
(he exiled coveiiniitors iti Holland ( WoiiROW, 
ii. 270; BruNiiT.ii. 5(1 7; Jf-S’, 23137, 

f. 49). On being released by ortler datetl 
2 1 Feb. 1 (175 ' 0 (^VVoDRow’, ii. 357), he was re- 
stored to his cominand, and between 1678 and 
168 1 recei vtd t he honour of knighthood. Ho 
represented PiTthshire in the parliament of 
16t>9-74, in the eonvontiiin of 1078, and in the 

S Hrliiimeiits of 1681-2 and 1685-6 (Foster, 
^ /cMi6c/-Ae/'PrtW/fl?nwif,Scolland,2nd edition, 
' £ 
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p. 105), Towards the end of March 1678 ho, 
alonfi^ with the Duke of Hamilton and others, 
.made a journey to court in order to represent 
the grievances of the country to the king 
(WODKOW, ii. 449, 458). In 1684 he was 
appointed general of the ordnance. On the 
accession of James II the following year 
he was nominated lieutenant-general of* the 
forces in Scotland, and a lonl of the troa- 
siiry. In April 1684, on thi* n'sijrnHtfon 
of iiU brother David, third baron Maderty, 
‘to save expence.s/ he succeeded to that 
title (IjAUDEK, lliJiforical Xotires^ Thitina- 
tyiie riiib, ii. 5:V»), and was created \*is- 
coiint of Stnitliallan and Ilaron Driimniond 
of Cromltx, bv patent 6 Sept . I In Ma roh 

168»i he acvompHiiied the Duk*‘ nf Hamilton • 
and Sir George 1-nckhart ro \\V'4tniin*'ter to 
confer with the king, who hud proposed that, 
while full liherty '>hoidd be graiite<l to the 
Komaii cath* >I ics i n Scot land, t he ]»ersecut ion 
of the covenanters should go on without miti- 
gation. Uruinmond, altliough a loose and 
profane man, * ambit ioiH and covetnu>,* Inul 
yet surticient sen>e of honour to restrain him 
from public apf»^ta-!iy. In tin* significant 
phrase of a relative, he lived and died ‘a bad 
Christian but a good protestant.* On r«4 lim- 
ing to Edinburgh he joined with his col- 
leagues in de(*iariiig that he could not do 
what the king asked (Macvclav, HUt.uf 
Enf/lnnfh vol. ii. ch. vi. pp. 117, I:>1 ). lie . 
died at the end of March (not Jiinuary ) KiSS 
(LrrTRELL, o f State A ffairs, 

i. l.'ltt), and was biiri«'d at Iriiierpefirav on 
4 April, aged 70. His funeral sermon )iy 
Principal Alexander Monro of Kdiiduirgh 
contains many interesting details of his life. 
After his return to Scotland he married 
Eliziilieth, daughter of Sir Archiluild .lohii- 
stoii. lord Warristoii, and wifhiw of Thomas 
Hepburn of Jlumbie, Haddington.nhire. By 
this lady, who was buried at St. tleorge’s, 
Southwark, in 1679, he had one daughter, 
Elizabeth, marrier] to Tljonias, sixth earl of 
Kinnoull,atid a son William, second visccuint 
of Strafhallan. The latter died 7 .fuly 1702. 
Drummond's male lino failed on the death of 
his grandson William, third viscount, 26 May 
1711, at the age of sixteen. Drummond, who 
had *a great mea^siire of knowledge and learn- 
ing’ (Burnet, i. 416), drewu]>in KJHl a valii- 
ahle history of his family, a hundred copies 
of which ivere privately printed hy David 
lining, lto,r]dinbiirgh, 1881 (JiOWNriK.H,//iA/. 
Manuat, ed. Ikdin, ii. 677). A f(‘W of his 
letter^ to Glencairn, Tweeddnie, Lauderdale, 
and Lady liaiulcirdale, are preserved among 
the Additional MSS. in the British Museum 
{Addit. MS. 4156; lvde.r fa (^at. af Atltli- 
tianuto the MHS. 1851-75, p. 417). 


[Douglas’s Pseiage of Scotland (Wood), ii, 
65 Miileolm’s Memoir of the House of 
Drummond, pp. 101*3; Monro’s Soctnous, Ovo, 
London, 1693, pp. 476-602; Patrick (Jordon's 
Diary (S|ialdtng Olui>), passim ; Diaries of the 
Lair^ of Brodio (Spalding Club) ; Burton s Hist, 
of Scotland, 2odea. vii. 69 ; Lauder’s Historical 
Notices of Scottish Affairs (Rinnatyne Club); 
Lauder's Historical ObscTvea of Memorable Oc- 
curreuts (BaiiiiHlyne Club); Wodrow’a Church of 
“ Scot land, ed. Burns, ii. iv. | G. G. 

i DRUMMOND, WlJiLIAM, fourth Via- 
coi'NT OK SxHATffAr.i/A.v (1690-1716), Jaco- 
bite, horn in ItlOO, was the fourth but eldest 
surviving son of Sir Joliii Druminorid, knt., 
of Maehany, Pertlialiiro, by his wife, Mar- 
gar»*t, daughter t>f Sir William Stewart, knt., 
of Iniieriiyl ie. Ilis father, grandson of the 
lion. Sir James Driiinmoiid of Maoliany, 
second son of .rutiies Drummond, first lord 
Madorly[q. v.], and col»mel of the Perthshire 
foot in the * engrtgisment ’ to rescue Charles L 
in 16 18, was outlawed in 16tK) for his attaoli- 
iinuit to the house of Stuart. On 2tJ May 17 1 1 
Drummond succeeded his cousin AVilliam as 
finirih Viscount of Strathallan. Ho was 
among the first to engage in the rising of 
1715. and was takim ]insoner at the battle of 
Sheritlmuir, 18 Nov. of that vf^ar, and curried 
tt) Stirling, hut under the act of grace pas.sod 
in 1717 was not subjected to prost*cution or 
forfeiture at that time (Browne, llidory af 
the Iliffhlandft^ ed. 1815, ii. 826, .'loot. In 
1715, within a fortnight after IVinee (8)arles 
Edward raised his standard at (ilenfinnan, 
Drummond joined him wdth reiiifurcemonts 
at Pert !i, and was left conimaiider-iu-chief of 
the prince's forces in Scotland when the latter 
marched into England. At the halt le of Ciil- 
hxleti,! 1. April 17 16, he commanded with Ijord 
Pilsligo the Perth sijuadroii in the second line 
t>f the highland array (/6. iii. 212), and was 
unhorsed at the final charge of the English 
forces. Endeavouring to remount with the 
a.Sfti.stMm'o of a servant, ho was run through 
I lie body by an <dKcer of dragoons, and died 
I soon afterwards (Cham RE R s, Rebellion of 
I 1745-6, ed. 1869, p. 811 n.) Bishop Forbt^s 
states that the otticer was Colonel Howard, 
whom Drummond, ‘resolving to die in the 
field rather than by the hand of the execu- 
, tioner,' had purposely attacked (J^<ico6iVc 3fe- 
’ moirsy ed. Chambers, p. 296). He had mar- 
ried (contract dated 1 Nov. 1712) Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Margaret, baronoss Nairne, 
and Lord W’^illiuin Murray, wdiose devotion to 
tlie cauw! of the chevalier led to her imprison- 
ment in th»‘ castle of Edinburgh from 1 1 Eeb. 
to 22 Nov. 1746 (.Tohnstone, Memoirs of 
the Rebellion, .8rd ed. p. 152), and by her had 
stiven sons aftd six daughters. She died at 
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Machany 28 May 1773. James, the eldest 
son, also took part in the rebellion of 1743, 
and was induded in the act of attainder 
passed 4 June 1746 os ^ James Drummond, 
eldest son of William, yiscount of >Strathallan/ 
although he had then actually succeeded his 
father in that title. lie died at Sens in 
Champafifne, 22 June 1763. 

[D'lUglas's PeeragR of iScotlaud (Wood), ii. 

; Mnleolm’tt Memoir ot‘ t/w Jloaf«i of 
Drummond, pp. llO-l.}; CliaiiihorsH Uoliollion 
of 1745-6, ud. 1869, pp. 68, 2.58, 270, 311 ; Mis- 
colUiny of th«< Spalding I'Jub, vol. i.J O. (J. 

DRUMMOND, Sik WIl .LIAM (1770?- 
182S), scholar and diplryiniit i.'.l, was u mem- 
lM.*r, and evuiitiiully tin* of the Drum- | 

moiids of Logjf-Alnnnid. lie may perJiaps | 
be identified with the William, son of .Jfihn , 
DruiinnoiKl of Ib*rtli, who matriculated at | 
('hrist Church, Oxford, 21. Inn. I7SS, aged 18 
(Fostkk, A/um/fi OfttH. i. .‘ISO). IL; first at- 
tracted attmitioii as an authi>r by a learned 
w«rk entitled *A Rt*vicAv of the Govem- 
ineiit.? of Span 11 and Al lieii.-^* ( London, 1 70.'> ). 
In 1793 he was n'tunied to parliaiiient in 
the torv iiitert'.st for the borough of St. 
Miiwes, and in the two following parlia- 
nient.s, tho'»e of 1790 and 1801, he sat for 
Lost wit hiel. Diploniac_\ , howcv<*r, at t raett'd 
him rather than <lehale. Tu 1801 he was 
.sent ns cTivoy extraordinary and miiii.sti*r 
plenipotentiary to tin* court of Najiles, when 
Ilf was sworn of the ])rivy council, and in 
1803 n.s anibn.ssador to the Ottoman Porte, 
when lu* wa.s honoured 'witli tlic order of the 
Orescent, which was I’ontinned hy liceiiM* in 
the * London (iaisctte/ 8 Sept. 1803, A.s am- 
bassador he floes not appear to have playcfl 
a very act ive part . ‘Ido iioi know M r. Driiin- 
niond,’ wrotf* Nelson 011 16 .fiiii. 1804, ‘but 
I am told he i.s not likely to make the Porte 


Dissertations, containing a manuscript found 
among the ruins of llercnlaneum .* The first 
part of a poem in blank verse on ‘Odin* 
was published in 1817 ; in it Odin is identl- 
; fied with Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates. 
■ The same hardihood of speculation marks 
I Drummond’s mo.st important work — ‘ Ori- 
I giiies, or Remarks on the Origin of several 
i Kmpires, States, and Cities,’ such as As.'tyria 
I and liabyfori, which was published in four 
j volumes from 1824 to 1829. But perhaps his 
I most daring writing was ‘(P’dipii.s Juflaicti.s,’ 
I printed for private circulation hi 1811. Tt 
I is an attemjit to prove that many parts of 
the Old Te.«famf*nt are allegories, cliiefly de- 
rived from a-'trfiiif liny filin'* .loshua i.s a type 
SJi I Iir- 2M1I1 JIL (ijv- *-*1 Ram, .lericho the 

mfion in her <everal quarters), aiul x\*a.s ac- 
0(impanit‘d by a very puleinieal preface, pulj- 
li.shfsl separately, 'riii" curifuis anticipation 
fif moflerii tlicfirie-i iirefessed to be written 
from the t*tuiid]>oiti( of a lhei.’*t. It wu.s very 
.sf'verely hamlh'fl byfJeorge D’Oyly q. v.], 
wh<» acciisf*d Drummond of appro]iriating the 
id**as of Clmrhvs Fraiicyii.-* Dupuis, and there 
were .vevi' nil other nqilic'. Some one. probably 
J Iruiii mond himself, cri t icist-d hi- crit ic;- u niler 
the noin dc guerre of* Vinde.v.’ in * l.etTprs 
tfi ihf‘ Rev. G. D’Oyly '( 1812). Toward.s 
I lie eiul of his life Drummond liv<‘d chu'fly 
ohroad, and ho died at Rome on 29 Marcli 
1828. H«‘ was made a fellow of tilt* Royal 

Society on 1 April I79lk and a D.CMj. (Ox- 
fortl) on .3 .Inly IslO. 

jfteat. .M.ig. 1S2S. ii. 90 . for .■» criticism of 
' Odin .sfs* the Kcltviie Review, new -er. viii. 77, 

I and for one on the CEdipu- Jiidiiioua. the Quar- 
terly Re, view. ix. 329.1 L. C. 8. 

DRUMMOND, Wll.LIAM ABER- 
NETHV (1719 y- IS09I, hi.-hop of Edin- 


iiiidcrstand the intended purity of <mr ciibi- 
net’(iVV»/so« I)e«pafc/iss^ v. 374). In 180t> 
he was once mtire envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Niiple.s, and tjmharKcd in an iiiisiic- 
ccssful scheme for securing tin* regency of 
Spain to Prince Leoi>old of Sicily. Ilis diplo- 
matic career came to an end in 1 809 (for his 
appointments con.snlt IIavun's Uouk uf Diff- 
In the previou.s year he had been 
one of the claimants of tlic Ihivhurglio peer- 
age ( Ro.vhurtfhe IWrat/f ; M hitifen 
befitre the ( *0 m m if tee qfPn ei/et/e ) . M eaii while 
he had published ‘ Philosophical Sketches on 
the Principles of Society and Government’ 
(anonymoii.s) in 179.3 ; * 'I’lic Satires of IVr- 
sius, translated,’ folhiweil in 1798; mid a 
philosophical treatise entitled ‘Academical 
Que.stions ’ in 1805. In 1810 he. published, 
in conjunction with Robert Wal]K3le,*ITeix*u- 
hiiiesiii, or Arehicological ami Philological 


burgh, Ik 1719 nr 1720. 
from the family of Ahernethy of Saltouu in 
Iladdington-liire. ■ Ife at tir-t studied raedi- 
; ciiic. anti totdi llie degree of .M.D., but wll^ 
' sub.MHjueiitly for many vearr- iiiini-t»‘r of an 
e]»i.sco)mliaii church in Kilinhiirgh. Having 
paitl his respects ti» Prince (’harlcs. Kdward, 
when he held his c«)urt at H oh rood in 1745, 
he wasufterwardsexpt^sed to much aniiovancc 
and even danger on that account, and was 
glad to avail liiinsclf of hi> medical degree, 
and xveiir for smue xt^ar.*! the usual profes- 
sional costume of the Etliiiburgh idiysicians. 
He took the athlirituial .-nniame oi* Drum- 
mond on his maiTiagt*. 3 Xtiv. 1760, to Mary 
Barbara, widow of Robert Maegregor of 
Olengnrnock, and daughter and heiress of 
AVilliam Druinnioiid of Hawthornden, Mid- 
lothian, grandson of the poet (Bvkkk, Pm*- 
twe, 1887, i». -411 ; (f>nt. Mmj. xxx. 542). 
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He was consecrated bishop of Brechin at to tke Cat, of Addttimm to the MSK 18^-76, 
Peterhead, 26 Sept. 1787, and a few weeks p. 448). Drnmmond presented in 1782 to 
later was elected to the see of Edinburgh, to the Edinburgh University the manuscripts of 
which the see of Glasgow was afterwards William Drummond of Hawthomden[q. v.], 
united. About the middle of February 1788 the ancestor of his wife, 
the news SwtW that on 31 .Tp. [Keith’. Cat. of Srottinh Bishop. (Bussel), 

of that year Pnnee Charles Edward had died Aptn-mlix. pp. S29, MS ; Skinner’s Annals of 
at Rome. Ihrummond ivn.s the first among Scottish Episcopacy, pp. 68, 76, 83, 84, 479- 80 ; 
the bishops to urge that the time had now Foster’s Baronetage (1882), p. 190; Cat. of Li- 
come for the episcopalians to give a public brarv of AdvocNitos, ii. 76.] G. G. 

proof of their submission to the house of 

Ilanover by praying in the express words of DRUMMOND, WILLIAM HAMIIr* 
the English liturgy for the king anti royal D*D. (1 778-1 865), poet and controver- 

family. This was accordingly doni* through- sialisl, oldest son of William Drummond, 
out Scothiiid on 25 .May. A bill of * ndiof surgooii, R.X., by his wife Rase (ITaro), was 
for pastors, ministers, and lay persons of the born at Lame, co. Antrim, in August 1778. 
episcopal communion in Scotland* having His father, paid off in 1783, died of fever 
been prepared, Drummond, with Bishops soon after entering on a practice at Bally- 
Skinner and Strachnii, set out for London in clare, eo. Antrim. Tlis mother, left without 
-April 1789 to promote its progress thr<nigh resources, removed to Heliast with her three 
parliaincnt. J Irummond continued bishop of I children, and went into business. Drum- 
Edinbiirgh till 1805, when, on the union of inond, after receiving an education at the 
the two classes of episcopalians, he reMinu'd Btd fast Academy, under .Tames Crombie, DJ). 
in favour of Dr. Daniel Saiidford. He re- [ii- v. and William Bruce, D.D. (1757- 
tained, however, his pastoral coiiiu*etion with 18 H) v.], was placed in a manufacturing 
the clergy in the diocese of Glasgow till his hoii^e iii ICnglaiid. Harsh usage turned the 
death, which took place at his residence. * flionghts of the sensitive Ijoy from the pro- 
Hawthornden, 27 Aug. 1809, at tlie age of * spoct .> of commercial Ufi*, and at the age 
eighty-nine or ninety ( /Vr'oM 719). ! of sixteen he eiit(‘red Glasgow C»)ni*ge (No- 

Ilis wife ditnl at Edinburgh, 11 Sept. 1789, ! vember 1794) to study fop the ministry, 
in her sixty-eighth year (lA. li. 406 K having j Straitened inf^ariM interrupted his course, and 
had an only child, a daughter, wlio died j left him without a degree, but he acquired 
before her. Drummond was a goorl theo- consulerable classical culture, and ns a very 
logian and well-meaning, but. says Riixel, ! young student began to publish poetrv, in 
Miis intem|)emte manner defeated in inoKt I whi<*.h the influence of the revolulirmarv ideas 
case^ the benevolence of his intentions, and ■ of the jicriod ciilininatiiig in 1798 i.s appanuit. 
only irritaTed tliosi^ whom he had wished tn ! Leaving (Rasgow in 1798 he became tutor 
convince* ( Iv KITH, Cat. of Sroffi^/i lilaftops, inn family at Ruvensdale, co. I sOiitli. por- 
ed. Russel, Append., p. 529; with which cf, .'filing liis studies under thi* direction of th»j 
sSkinxer. Att»rih njf Soot tUh p. Armagh presbytery, wit h which lie connected 

480). He wrote several small tracts, among liimsolf on the ground of its exacting a higli 
•which may he mentioned: 1. * .V Ihalogiio staiuhinl of proficiency from candidates for 
between Philaletlies and Benevolus: wherein i the ministry, hi 17fl9, returning to Belfast, 
.M. G. ir.*s defence of TraiisiihstantiatifU!, in ! he was I nirisfern*d to tho Antrim preshytery, 
tlie Appendix to Jiis Scripture Doctrine of I and licensed on 9 .Vpril 18(X). He at once re- 
Miracles displayed, i- fully examined and j ceivetl cal Is from First Holy wood and Second 
solidly confutisj. With some Ghservat ions Belfa-t, and accepting the latter was ordained 
on his Scriptiin; Itoctrineof Miracles,* l2mo, on .Vug. 1800, the prcjsiding minister be- 
Edinburgh, 1776. 2. ‘ A l.eifer to f lie (’’Icrgy ing William Bryson [q. v.l He became popu- 
of his Diocese, 8 Marcli 178m/ Hvo, Edin- lar, especially as a preacher of charity ser- 
burgh, 1788. .3. l.ietter to the Lay Mem- nioiis, and dealt lit tie in topi<'s of controversy, 

bers of his Diocese, April 1788. With large j Gn his marriage he o]M*ne«] a lK>arding-school 
notes,* 8vo, Edinburgh, 1788. He a]-o fur- at Mount Collyer, and lectured on natural 
niched a preface and notes to Bishop Jolly’s philosophy, having among his pupils 'rhomos 
abridgment of Charles Daiihcny’s * (hiiile to Romney Unhinson, the astronoTiitn'. He was 
the Church,* 8vo, Edinburgh, I79f>. His one of the first members of tho Belfast Lit e- 
letlers to Bishops Douglas and Mkinner, rary Society (founded 23 Oct, 1891), and 
mostly on the nsjognition of the Scotch epi- contributed to its Iransncfions several of his 
Hcopai church of the Hanoverian lineof.mic- |K>enis. Bishop Percy of Dromore sought his 
cession, are among the Eg^^rton and Addi- acqiiniiitance, and obtained for him the de- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum {Jmlec grec of D.D. Vrom Marischal College, Abcr- 
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deen (29 Jhu. ISIO). In 1815 he waa an 
unsuccessful candidate for tliu chair of logic 
and belles-lettres In the Jlelfast Acadeinical 
Institution, and on 15 Oct. in that 3'ear he 
was culled to iStrand Stre-et, Ihihlin, as col- 
league to Janies Annstrong, D.D. [4. v.j In- 
stallod on 25 Dec., he entered on the chief 
charge of his long life, lie was soon elected 
a member of the Iloyal Irish Acadi*iiiy, e<iii- 
tributed frequently to its Tran-^aetions, held 
for many years the olUeeof its librarian, and 
took a scholarly intere^ft in Celtic Iiti‘rat urt*. 
His poetical pieces, verbified from ancieiit 
Irish sources, are graceful parapfiraseM rather 
than close translations. Most of his writings 
shoAV traces of very wide reading. His house 
was craiiiined w'ith the hoti rogf'iieuus results 
of ail insatiable habit of book-collecting. 

Some years after his s<‘ttlenn‘nt in Dublin 
Drummond came out as a jHilemic, exhibiting 
inthi8ca]jacit\ a decree of sharpness and vi- 
viqdty which seeme»l a rather remarkable mit- 
coineof hisgent lennd genial 1 eiiiperameiit . 1 n 
t wo inst aiices (in lH:i7 and 1^28) he look ad- 
vantage of diseii&sious h(‘tAvt*eii dispiifants of 
the Komuiiealholie and esiahlislied churches 
as occasions f«»r liringing forwaird arguments 
for uiiitariiiii views ; ‘and in tlie con tro vers ie> 
thus provjiked he was alway» ready with a 
reply. His essay on * 'fhe Doctrine of the 
Trinity ’ is the best specimen of his polemics. 
His ‘Life of Servi'tus* is a coiitiiinous on- 
slaught on what hestiiqioscdto he unauiiuhlc 
tendencies of Calvinism. 

1 IrummonflV ln'*les were sini]>Ie, and in 
haniiuny with the thorough kindline.sm)f his 
disposition. A chiiriu'tcr siiijiidarly aw’eet 
and pure was enlivene*! by a bright vein of 
humour. Ili.s line coiinteiianoe dignilied a 
short stature. He W’aa \erv near-sighted, 
and without an ear for iiinsic. In old ago 
he sutfered from attacks of uiioplexy, under 
which his ]K»wers of n‘collecti<ui were grmlu- 
ally extingiiUhed. He ilii*d at Lower (!ar- 
iUncr Street, Dublin, on lii Oct. and 

w'as buried at Harold's Cmss cemetery, m‘ar 
Dublin, on 20 Oct. He married, lirst, ISar- 
bara, daughter of David Tomb of Del fast, and 
had8eve4.d children, ofw'hoin William Druce 
Drummond and two daughters snrvivi^d him : 
and secondly, Catherine {tl, 22 A])ril 1879), 
daughter ot Kobert Dlackley of Piibliii, by 
whom he left issue llolx^rt lllackley Drum- 
mond, minister of St. Mark's, Kdnibiirgh ; 
James Drummond, LL.D., principal of Man- 
chesterNew Oollege, Ijondon, and adaughter ; 
another daughter by the second marriage died 
before him. 

Drummond ns a poet is natural, pleasing 
and melodious, ricn in pnlhorj^ and full of 
onthusiasm. He is at his best in his % cry 


vigorous hymns, tlie use of which has not 
been limited to his ow'ii detiominal ion. 

The follow' ing is a full list, of his poems: 
1. ‘Juvenile Poems: Dy a Student of the 
University of Glasgow ’ [17951, 8vo. 2. ‘ Hi- 
bernia. A Poem. Part the First,' Delfast, 
1797, 8vo ( appartmtly all published ). 3. ‘ The 
Man of Age,' Delfast, 1797, 8vo (‘of age' 
mt^ans ‘aged'); 2iid edition, in which ‘some 
things are suppressed,' Gljisgow', 179s, 8vo 
(to this edition is added an ode on the death 
of Robert Durns). 4. ‘The Battle of Tra- 
falgar: a Poem in tw'O books,' 1809, 12ino 
(eoiilri billed to Belfast Literary Society, 
3 March). 5. ‘TheF’irst Book of T, Lucretius 
Cams on the Nature of Things. Translated 
into Knglish verse,’ Ediiib., 18()8, lOmo (Bel- 
fa-'^r Literary Society, 7 Mundi). 0. *The 
Giant's Causeway,* Belfu.'»t, 1811, 8vo (three 
hooks, w it h two maps aiul live plates: Belfa.st 
Jiiterary Society, 2 Marcli 1807). 7. ‘An 

Elegiac Ballad on the Funeral of the Prin- 
cev»; (Miarlidte,’ Didilin, LSI 7, 8vo (anon.) 
8. * Wlio are llie Happy,' iJtc., Dublin, 1818, 
8vo (appended ai*e other poems and thirty- 
three hyuiiis). 9. ‘('lontarf,' Dublin, 1822, 

1 81110 (anon.) 10.‘ Druce‘>Iiiva&if>n of Ireland,' 
Duhlin, l82tV Idmo. 11. ‘ The Pleasures of 
Heiie\olenee,* 1 n‘ 15, l2nio. 12. ‘ Ancient 
lri>h .MiiiMrelsy,' Dublin. |8.')2, large 12m(> 
(eitibt of tlie pit^cos in Ibis volume had al- 
reatly ujipeared in vol. ii. of 1 lardimun's * Irish 
MinMrelsy,* 18;11 ), Of his many controversial 
w'orks, incl tiding several .separate sernmiK, it 
nmysiiilice tomi'iition 13. ‘Xlie Duct rineof the 
Triniiy,' 1 827. 8 vo; 2nd edit ion, 1827, 8vo: 3rd 
edition, 1831 .8\ o ( reprinted also in America). 

1 1. * Unitarian Cliristianity the Religion of 
the (Jospel,’ 1828, 8\o. 15. ‘ Uiiitarianism 

no ft*t*ble and eonceited Ili*re.sv,’ 1829, 8io 
(addres.-eil to Archhisliop Magee, in reply to 
a publication b^ a layman, P. Dixnii Hardy, 
<*oniiiH‘nded by Magi'el. 19. ‘ ()riginal Sin,' 
1832, 8vtt. 17. ‘An l’^\]»lauation ami I>e- 
feiiceof the Rnncipb'sof Protestant Dissent,' 
1842, 8vt> (in reference t<i ]»rocet‘dings taken 
ug'ain.sl Unitarian trustees by Dimeaii Chis- 
holm, itlinfi George .Matthews). .V]»arl from 
iKileniics w'eiv 18. ■ Hnmamty to -\iiimals,' 
1830, 8vo. 19. * An K>say 011 the Riglits 
of Animals,’ 1S3S, 12mo. His biographical 

J mblications are 20. ‘ Funeral Sermon for 
Tames Armstnmg, D.D.,' Duhlin, lS40,12mo. 
21. ‘ Aiiltdiiograpliy of .\rchihald Hamilton 
Rowan, wdih additions,' &e., Dublin, 1840, 
12mo. 22. ‘The Life of Michael Servotus/ 

iS:c., 1848, 1 2mo. Besides papers in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of tlio Royal Irish Academy,' may be 
mentioned his academy prize essay , 23. ‘The 
Poems of Gssian,' Dublin, 1830, 4to (defends 
Macpherson*s authorship). Posthumous was 
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24, ^Sennoui^/ 1867, 8vo (with memoir and 
two portraits). 

[Hemoirby J. S. Porter, prefixed tomthnnioas 
sermons, 1867 ; Armstrong's Apponuix to Mar- 
tineau's Ordinution Service, 1829, p. 77 ; Unita- 
rian Herald, 27 Oct. 1865, p. 345 (biographical 
notice, appart iitly by J. S. f*orttir) ; manuscript 
reconis of Antrim presbytery; mnnusi'ript ‘ lu 
Memorinm ’ by lus ihuightor, AIi*s. John Camp- 
bell ; private iat'orniation.] A. G. 

DRURY. Slit DUi: or IHU K (lA;!!?- 
1617), courtier, the fifth but third sur\iviiig 
son of Sir I*obi'ri Drtirv, hni., of Iledgerlcv, 
Hiickinghiinishiiv, by his wife Kliznbetli, 
daughteraiid Iieind* bidiniind Mnulerudl, wan 
born probably in ir>:il or I.Vii*. Jle wa> a 
younger hrorher of Sir W'jIIiain jlrurv q. v.] 
At the ncee<>ion of Klizab»‘th he wa> np- 
jK>iiiteMlgrfif Ieiu.‘m-U'*herr>fth»*priAychamla*r, 
a post which In* nuitinued to iiold during tiie 
succeeding reign, lie se^‘rn^ to have been mic- 
cessful in k*M-ping in the gr>od graees of tlu‘ 
tpieeii, except oil one o(‘caoion {(W/. 

Papt'rjt, Horn. lo47-<H). p. 170). In Septem- 
ber 1570 he received the lioiiour of knight- 
hood at Wan^testfl, E>h-\ ( M l'Tcalfe, J 
f/ A/z/V/Z/fs, p. In No\em^her lost> b^ 

xvas sent to rotheringAN to as^i^t Sir Amia^ 
Paulet in the warder-hip of -Mary ()iieen of 
Scc»ts (fVr/. Stfftr Pf/pertf^ Scotti-h Ser., ii. 
1015, 101 S). lit- was nominated cfm'*table of 
the Tower in 1505-0. Drury, xvhorn ( 'uinden 
des(‘ribe.sasa sincere, honot lunii.uTid a puri- 
tan in hK religi«ui (‘Annuls of Elizabel li,’ in 
Kbxnk'IT. IltMt, uf Kufjhtnd^ ii. 501 ), dif*d at 
his seat, lll'ldle-worth, *\<jrfolk, .\pril 
1617, aged about eighty-<i\, though on hi-* 
monument tin* age of ninety-nine is ab-iirdly 
gix'en ( Le Nem:, Momtmfnia An*jlirnnn^ \. 
59). His will of 7 July 161.‘iwa> proxed in 
P.C.C.«*{I .May 1617 (regi-<tered oO, Wcbbui). 
lie raarrieil, tirist, K1 iza bet h, daughter of Sir 
Philip Calthorjir*, knt., who hud been twice 
married, fir>t to Sir I fenrx’ Parker, K.I?..el<b-^t 
son of Henry, lord Morley.aiid seeondly, after 
1550, to Sir VViUiiim \V oodlumse, knt., of 
Wn.xham, Norfolk; ‘■he brought him a moiety 
of Ivifidleswort h. In 15S2 he marrieil for his 
second wife Catherine, daughter and heire«*s 
of W'illinm Finch of lJii>ted, Kent, acquir- 
ing xvith her the manor of Sewards in that 
parish, and Perry (Vuirt at IVeston in th 
same county, lly this lady , who du'd 1 6 Sept. 
16f)], aged 45, arul W'as buried at Lin.stisl, 
lie had an only son, Drue Drury ('created a 
baronet 7 May 1627: died 2.‘1 Ajril l<W2>, 
and thn‘e daugliters; Klizalietb, wife of Sir 
Thomas Wingfield, knt., but afterwards wife 
of Henry Iteynolds; Ann«*, wifeof Sir lfol>ert 
Boteler, knt. ; nrifl Frances. Some intcn*.st- 
ing letters from Drury and his st>cond wife 


I to Sir Julius Ceesar, written in 1588, 1596, 

■ and 1003-14, are to be found tn the Lana- 
j dnwne and Additional MSS. in the British 
j Museum, 

Drury is to be distinpiished from a Drue 
Drury of Eccles and Kollesby, Norfolk, who 
I married Anne, daughter and coheiress of 
' Thomas, sixth baron Jlargh of Gainsborough, 

' and was knighted at Wlutehall 23 July l60Ji, 
U'fore the coroniitioii of the king (Metcalfe, 

. A liook of Kiiit/htHf p. 1 47). 

r*V‘hliT. MS 19127. if'. 181, 183. 187 ; Unti-r- 
btM>k of Sir Aniias J*aidi'f, fd. Morris; FJbuiic- 
ficlds Norfolk ^8vo i. 278, 280. 2S1 ,283 ; Hasted s 

■ Kent (fob), ii.tiSl //, 689, 810 . Culliirn s H.iwstcd 

anil Hanlwick, 2iui edit., p. j.'i.'t ; General Judex 
to .Strypf’s AVorkn (8vo». t. 2 JO; Chamberlains 
lA tteiv (Camd. Sue.), p. to ; Kulbr's W'urthies 
(1662), Norfolk, p. 272; Jli'«t. of Norfolk (by 
.1. Chambers), ii. "lb 21 , NdIi-b .ind Queries 
2iid .ser. vii. S‘J. 137. viii. 321. .»lJi ser. viii. 319, 
393, IX. 2.i7, 6th ser. iv. 101.) G. G. ' 

DRURY, DItr ( 1 725-1 Mh'D, nnf lira! Tst, 
%va.s burn 4 Feb. 1725 iii AA'ood Street, F-ion- 
don. Drury claimed descent from Sir Dm 
Drury [q. v. ■ Hi-s father was a siheraiuith, 
and miirried four time>s. M.iry Heskidh 
\\}i.s the mother <»f Dm imd of soveii others, 
xvlio all died young. Tlu^ boy was care- 
fujlv educated, and a.ssisteil his father in the 
biislriHs.u. When J>ni wa.s tw’eiity-three his 
father resignerl it to him, and he married, 

7 Jiiin* I74H. b’sther Pedley, a daughter of 
his fathers first wifi- by her foniier husband, 
and thus lavaine pi>s.se*4.sud «)f several freehold 
lioii.se.< in Jymdon and K.ssex, whieh brought 
him an annual income id’ between 250/. and 
3(M>/. In 1771 be pMrcha.si-d a silviTSinith's 
stock and shop at !j2Siran<l. Here he made 
nearly 2,(KK)/. per annum for .some venr.s, but 
faileJ, as it seems from no fault <»f his own, 
in 1777. He be)ui\<ni most honoiimbly to 
his creditors, and by their a>.si.staiice wras 
able to reefunmcnce business in the next 
vear. Jfi.s wife died in 17^7. He had by 
lier fltwentcen children, of whom all except 
three, who survived him, died young, in 
17^9 he retired fn>m triide and gave up the 
biiaitie.(i.s to his son. From tlw time when he 
iH'gaii life on his own aceoiint he had been 
an eager student of entomology, inserting ad- 
vert isf-meiits ill foreign pap»*r8 which solicited 
specimens luther by excliaiige <»r purchase. 
His eiibiiiets soon became famous. Donovan 
Speaks of bis ‘ noble and vbry magnificent col- 
lections.’ Smeatbinan (bim.self (listinguished 
by his resean‘lie.s among I be termites or white 
ants) was one of his most valued collectors. 
Thus he expended large sums in order to en- 
rich his cabinets with new s)>eciniens. Tie 
now spent his time between Broxboume, 
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where he still amused himself collecting in- 
sects, and London. He was also a lover of 
ffsxdening and of angling in the Lea and New 
Ni ver. His favourit e ainusemeiits for several 
years consisted in making wines irom dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, and conducting ex peri- 
ments in distillation. Always of an active • 
mind, speculations connected with obtaining ' 
gold led him to engage man}' travellers, espe- 
cially Lewin , to join bis project s. These gene- 1 
rally turned out uisapprjintini'iits t o all ptulies. . 
At length he removed to Turiiliaiu (Ir<‘eii, 
but acoinplicntioii of iiilmeiitshegaii to weigh j 
liiiu down. He di«*»I <»f st«irie, lo Dt*!'. 1S0;1, ‘ 
his love for insects eiait inning to the last, 
and was buried in tin eliurehof St. Martiifs- 
in-lhe-Fields, liOiiflon. IJis danjiliter mar- 
ried Mr. .\iidr6 (a relative of .Major Andre), 

A merclianl in the city. 

Kntoinology wasnnieli advance y I trurv's 
WTitiiigs, hut even more hy th xeellent 
tigiires which accompanied them, the AVf»rk of j 
JVr(»se:i Harris. His (h*.seri]Jtii)ns often lack . 
.seientifie precision; hnt liis iiotii'cs of the | 
lihelliilidie arul f)f tin* insects of Sierra l^eoiu* 


. the rough diamond down to the pebble-stone,’ 
! 1801, 8vo, London. He styles himself in 

I this ‘ goldsmith to her majesty,’ and was an 
F.L.8. Its directions are very miscellaneous, 
and range from oiuthiug and diet to crystal- 
lography. 

[Bibl. Zoologhe, Agassiz and Strickland, ii. 
266; Life by Lieutmant-coloucl C. 11. Smith in 
the Natural istH Library, i. 17-71. from nialvrials 
.su}»plied by Drury's gruudsons; Dii»cour.so ou 
the Study of Naiural History and Taxidermy 
and Biography, pp. ol, 171, by W. Swainsou, in 
Lirdner's Cabinet (^yclopjcoia; Gent. JNIag. 1801, 
vol. Ixxiv. j't. I, p. 86; Memoir hy J. O. Westwood 
prehxetl to Mvolie Kiiloiiiology.] M. (j. W. 

i DRURY, HKMtY (Isli-lSfW), arch- 
' deacun of Wilt s, eldest son of Henry Joseph 
; 'i'Juimas 1 )rnry ( 1 S41 ), by hi-* \\ ife C’uro- 

line, dunglifiT of A. W. Taylor nf Horeliam 
' Wood, I lert fordshire.aiid grandson of Joseph 
! Drury ( iroO-lS'il ), wa* born at Harrow 

I I M ay I ^ 1 :2. A ft lU* jiapsing through Harrow 
with <iistinetion lie was admitted minor peti- 
.sioner (»f Cams C'ollege, Cambridge. 14 June 
ls.*>|,aiid began re-'idence in the following 


are specially valiiahlc. Sonic of hi.** papers , October ( fb/Ay/e /trf/hxfrr). In iKk'l he won 
came into Mr. Westwood’s hands. Drury's ' the llrowne nndal for the Latin ode, and in 
collection was rema.kahly fine, many of tin* , that for the epigrams. An eye eom- 
speciinen.s being uni<i 'll lnidtalomtIiiii\ : plaint ]»revenled further academic success 
years in its formation cahinets we ' ' tduatc. In 1K17 he took the 

sold hy auction at lii death, and brought i ol•dilmr^ D.A. ilegTei proceeding M.A. in 
014/. 4h/., with about more for the j 1840. In ls:JS he ht‘eame classical lecturer 

cabinets, hooks, and c<>i»per-])lale.< nf t he illiis- j at OaiiK, but, having been ordained, he left 
trations. One eahiiiet is .<uiid to have con- i ('amhridet* in iKJft to taki* side charge of 


tallied eleven thousand insect Llnmeiis. j Alderhy , (lIoiU'»*«tcrsliire, a cnnic\ w hielihc 
Ivirhy, and Fahriciiis each held Drury in high j exchanged tin* fidlowirig \c:tr for that of 
estimation, and iniiiied insects after him. 1 Droinliam. Wilt>hiri‘. Drnr\ , ti»gt tlier with 
Together w it h Dallas, the younger Linmeiis, ! some friemls. projnted and published the 
and Haworth, they were wont to correspond ; ‘ Arundiin s Cami,' a collect lou of traiishitii 
ith him. Hi^* * I'^xotic Fntomology * Latin amltlreck verse hy dilferent Cam- 

pi rt trnn.slated into (icrmaii, and annotated hridgi* iiii-ii. The fir-^l cdiiion wu** published 
hy 0. W. F. Diinzer, 178.\ ' in a beautiful form in ISO, and four su];se- 

Dniry was a man of the highest hom ' queiit editions appi^irod during Drury's life- 
npright and n*liginus, active both in mind ! lime : a si \t li. after In'* death, was edited by 
and body, and d«»votedly attached to ento- j Mr. H. J. Hodgkin in Isito. Tlie-e siieces'.ixe 
inologj'. " His works are: I. * 111 usl rations edit ions contained several new pi«*ces. Drury 
of Natural History, exhibiting upwards of became rei*! or of Alderley in lS4o, and two 
240 figures of Kxolic Insects,’ il vols. 4to, years later vicar of llremUill with Foxbam 
London, * 770 82. 2. ‘ 111 list rat ion.s of Kx otic and Highway, Wiltshire, a prefeimentwhich 
Kiitomology. wdth upwards of 050 figuivs he recei\ed from Dr. Denison, bishop of Salis- 
niifl descriptions of new" rnsccts.’ ’fhis W'as hiir\, to whiun. and his siiceessor in the see, 
editrf'd with notes by J. O. We.s1 wood, Bvols. Dr.'Hniiiilton, he was examining chaplain. 
4to, London, 18.*t7, the original volumes being Tii l8.'>r) he was installed prebendarx' of Ship- 
x’*‘ry rare. 0. * Directions for (’ollcc ting In- j ton in Salisbury (’athedrni, was appointed 
sects in Foreign Countries,’ about 18(X), n fly- ! chaplain to the Hoii.s** of Commons by Mr. 
leaf of three pages, xvhich he sent all over : Sjieiiker Denison in 1857 {Getit. Mdff. Ilrd 
the world, and which was translated into J ser. iii. 15 H, and became archdeacon of 
several languages, 4. ^Thoughts on the,' Wilts in .Inly 1862. He died at Hremhill 
Trecious Metals, parliciilarly Gold, with di- * 25 .Tan. 1 St i;l, after Iw’o days' illness. On 
rections to Travellers, &c., for obtaining; l.‘l Dec. 1818 he maiTted Amelia Elizabeth, 
them, and selecting other natural riches from j eldest daughter of the Hev. Giles Daubeiiy, 
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rector of Lydiard Tregoze, Wiltslvin' ( Gent. 

new ser. xxi. 194). ‘After taking 
holy orders,' writes Mr. ll. J. Hodgson, ‘ Mr. 
Drury proved himself a sound thecuc^on and 
a valuahle assistant to the bishop of his diocese, 
an earnest preacher, and an active jutrish 
pffieet, ... As a friend and compamon he 
was most genial and affectionate, possessed 
of lively wit and humour, full of anecdote 
and badinage, but temiK^red with excellent 
tact and judgment, au combined with a 
modesty and absence of self-assertion. 

[Information kindly comniUDinfted bv H. .T. 
Hodgson, em)., and the Master of Caitis ; tlurkus 
Landed Gentry, 4th edit., p. 39d ; Gent Mag. 
3rd ser. xiv. (J60-1 ; Crookfoids Clericnil Di- 
rectory, 1360, p. 175- ] G. G. 

DRURY, llENKV JOSEPH THOAIAS 
( I7^8-1^4l>,st•lll)lar, son of tin* Rev. Josi^ph 
Drury [q. v.j, by Louisa, daughter »>f Renja- 
roin Ifeuth, D.C.L., of Ext-fer, was JK»rii at 
Harrow on April 1771^, and oducattHl at 
Eton and King's (’ani>»ridg»* ( B.A. 

1 801 , M. A . I ■''(4 ), of which society h»* IwcMiiic 
a fellow. Drury hecunie uiifl»T-niaj*ter, and 
afterwards mnstt^r, of the hnver school at 
Harrow, and amnng his pupils was Lord 
llyr«>n (see a letter from By roll to Drury 
dati-d 18 (let. 1 814 in Moouk’s IJfr of Lord 
Jiynm). fn h** was pnsented to the 

i>>et«u'y of Viiigert. He de‘d at Ilurmu on 
*> March 1^41. By liU w ife, Caroline, ihiup li- 
ter of A. \V. Taylor of Borelnun Wood, Herl- 
ford^iire, he had a mui Heiuy jp v. 

Drury had a great re]Mttatioti in his day 
as a clii'Jsieal seliolar, hut cont»*nted hiniMdf 
with editing selections from the classics for 
the use of Harrow School. He also formejl a 
aluahle liht of the H 
both printed tvlition-sainl iiiauuseript«. which 
was sold after hi?' «leath, two parts in lMi7 
for 8.1)17/. 1**»J*., and the third in 1K57 for 
l,(i9;3/. He wa> an original inemher of the 
Hoxburght! Club, Loudon, and contrihiited to 
their collection a reprint of M.\ick Lorell'?* 
Boat ’ ( 1817 ) and *The Metrical Life of Saint 
llolxTt of Kiiare.-horfiugh ' from a 

niuniiscript in his po^.-e.-Aiori, whiidi w ii.> de- 
ciphered and transcribed by .Insepli Ha4i;- 
W'ood the bibliographer. Among Drury’s nu- 
merous friends were Dr. Jtibdin the biblio- 
grapher, who in«‘ntii»ns him several times in 
‘The, Bibliographical Decamenm,’ and J^ord 
Byron. In Moore's ' Life of Lord Byron ' arc 
to" be found aeveral h'lters from the pwt to 
Ills former t iif or, WTitlcn in affectionate terms 
and without much regard to the propriety 
usually’ preserved in a corre.spondence with 
a divine, 

Bient. Mug. 1841, ripw ser. xvi. .32.3; some 
aJaitional facts are to be found in llmtliimia: 


Notes Genealogical and Biographical of the family 
of Heath, privately prioted, 1881.] L. C. S. 

DRURY, JOSEPH (1750-1834), b»»d- 
master of Harrow School, son of Thonigs 
Druiy, a member of an old Norfolk Ihmily^ 
was bom iu l,iOndon on 11 Feb. 1750, waa 
admitted scholar of Westminster in 1705^ 
i andwaselectedtolVimtyCollege,Cdmbrtdger 
[ inl768(W'Btoii^. Hcfoundhimselfnnableta 
I continue his residence atOambrid^ throtigb 
lack of means, and iu 1769, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Watson, a^rwards bishop 
of JJandail', be obtained an assistant-mas- 
tership at Harrow' under Dr. Sumner« On 
I tbe appointment of Dr. Heatb to the bead- 
I iiiaHterahip in 1771 Drury was almost per- 
f suaded to join in the secession of iSamuel 
Parr, who set up au op|K>sition sclioid at Stan- 
mure, taking with him one of the uiider- 
inahters and Beverul boys ; lie <lcculc<l to n>- 
maiii loyal to the ancient foundation, Ix'came 
one of Heath's m*»st efficient assUtonis, and* 
on o Aug. 177') married his yoiiiigt^t si.’<tt'r, 
daughttu' of Ib'iijamiri Heath. D.C.L. 

{ Iffftt/naftrtf On the rcsignalioii of 

Dr. Heath in 178') Drury, who was then in 
JuV thirty-.si.vth year, wW elected to mwcohI 
him. lie grad I ui ted iLD. in 1784 and D.D. 
in ir>!». H»‘ Iichl tin- heari-ma.<4tership fur 

twenty years. When Heulh left, the numher 
of hny^ at thi‘ sclior>l was u little over two 
hundred, H. •flight (liniiiiiition tookplacediiring 
Jirurv’.-* ».'nrber year.-* i)f otlice. mid in 17lh> 
the numbers were only Dili, .\fter a period 
of de|ire'".ioii tlic .m*1uh)I incrca^ed rapidly 
under hi"* mauagemetit, and in 1803 num- 
bered! ,*Vl,i boys, unutug wIkuu w'ere many 
w ho afrerw'unls beiaiiue faiuous, and nil e.v- 
•ily la ^ Tiber i*flh« obilityfor 
t he sizt; f»f Tlu' .scliopl (Thokn TON ). This iii- 
crea.Hd!, which iiiarks an epoch in the life of 
the scJiooI, mu>t b«* ascribed mainly to the 
character ot tin* head-master. Asa teacher 
Dnirv was emineiilly successful, and while 
he. insisted on scholarship taught his hoy.sto 
ap|)rt*('iat(‘chi.<sical literal iir(-‘,iirid encouraged 
Latin and English composition both in prose 
and verse, and the practice of public recita- 
tion. His iiillueii(*i! over his boys may lie 
judged by the fcclinga he inspired in such a 
dillicult pupil a.s Lord Byron [q. v.l Though 
he was li hriii disCMpliiiaritin the boys con- 
.sidered him a kind master, they knew that - 
he w'lis sincerely anxious for their welfare, 
mid they admired his dignified manners and 
easy ndclre.ss, Byron s|ieiLka most warmly of 
him in a note to ‘ (Tiilde Harold,' canto iv. 
St, 7o, and under the name of Probus in 
‘(Jhildish Recollect ions ’ and lines ‘On a 
Ohange of Mimters’ in ‘Hours of Idleness.’ 
lie appears to nave been the first head-master 
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who oxein ] itod the higher fonuM fruzii iloggin^ ; 
ho dislikt^l flogging, and the Bystem of moni- 
torial caning eeems to have grown up in his 
time. The ul-health of his wife and his own 
desire for rest and for country pursuits led 
him to resign the head-mastership in 1805 ; 
he retired to Dawlish, Devonshire, where he 
had already purchased an estate called Cock- 
woodi and there occupied himself in farming 
his land, in the duties of a magistrate, and 
the pursuits of a country gentleman. He 
became acquainted with Charles Kean the 
elder when acting at Exeter in 1810-11, went 
to see him act in diflerent characters night 
after night, warmly admired his talonts, and < 
helped to establish hi mat Drury Lane Theatre. ] 
For some years he w'as vicar of Ahlwinkle, j 
Northamptonshire ; he did not reside there, i 
aiidlield the living on condition resigniii;: it ' 
to a son of the patron, Lonl i^ilfcml ; ili^ollly 
other church preferment was the prebend of 
Dnltincote in Wells Cathedral, 1<> whieh I 
w^is inst it Lited in 1 81 I le died at Coekw <H>d 
on ILJan. the age of eighty-four, and 

was buried at Si. l.,eonjinr>, 10\«*(er. Drury 
left throf son>, all in lioly <jrderM Henry 
Joseph Tlioiiifts H|. V.], f<ir forty-one years 
assist ant -master of TIarnm , the fat liemf the 
Jtev. Henjamiii Ileaili Ih'ury, late a-xi'-tant- 
master of ) lanvjw ; IJenjaniin Heath, asnixt- 
ant-inaster of Kton ; and Cliarle.-*, reetor of 
Pontesbitry, Sliropshire, and one dauglitei*. 
Louisa lle.ith, the wife <if .Tuhn Heriiiaii 
Mcrivale, commissioner ef baiiknqjtt'y. Murk 
Drury, the second master of Harrow, win 
was a candidate for the he(iil-iiiaxtt'rs]ii]» in 
1805 ^Mooiti:, JJJ\‘ of />yruti, p. 25 1), was 
Drury's yimn^er lirother. 

[Aiinuid Jhogr;i]>hy aii4 Dhituary, xix. U.3i), 
contains a lUfinnir of Drmy by hix Noiinge'-t 
M)n, Charlrtx ; Tiioriitoirs Ilarrow Si-honl, p|i. 
191-214 : Weh'liV Alumni Wostiiiomist. pj*. 3»;i, 
388 ; Dr.ikij’i^ Heath iana. p. 22 ; Lu Neve's Taxti, 
i. 203; JlyroiiN Chil^le Harold, iv. 75, and Hour 
►f Idleness; Moovu's Life of Hyron, eil. 18*7. ■ 
pp. 19, 20, 21h Ofi, 89, 103, 117, 207 ,* inform.it ion . 
ktDilly supplied hy tlio Itev. IkMifamin Heath 
Drury.] If. j 


1492-8, and 1497 (Orty. 258), but the date 
of hia admission is uncertain. On 17 <Jct. 
1495 he was elected speaker of the House of 
Commons, being then knight of the shire for 
Suflblk Pari, vi. 450 ). This parliament 

produced many private acts and one public 
statute of importance, whereby it was enacted 
that * no person going with the king to the 
warsshallbeattamtof treason’ ^11 lien. VII, 
c. i.) Dacon characterises this measure as 
< rather just than legal and more magnanimous 
than provident/ but praises it as * w'onderful, 
, ious, and noble’ (Dacon’s Works, Literary 
and Professional, cd. Spedding, i. 159). In 
1501 he obtained from Pope Alexanaer VI 
’ a license to have a chapel in his house, ^ the 
parish church being a mile distant and the 
road subject to iniiiidations and other perils.’ 
On 29 Ang. 1509 he afte.sted the document 
whereby Henry \’II1 renewed his father’s 
treaty with Scotlninl, and he w’as also one of 
Ihe i-tjmmissiouers ui)puinted to receive the 
<m(h of the Scottish king and to treat for the 
rodress of w rnngs done on t he border (H YU ER, 
Junlent. xiii. 2riif, 208, 201). On 12 March 

l. 50i)-]0 lii‘ obtaiiit'da liceiii^e to impark two 
thou>aiid acrex of land, and to fortify his 

m. 'iiiurx in SiilfolK {^Lftiers and Papers , . . 
Henry Vlll, i. 118). HelwiMm Jiiin* 1510 
and February 1512-18 incluxi\t‘ ho wnis en- 
gaged willi viirioux colleague> in the at tempt 
to pacify the Scottish border by peaceiul 

lho(U. and to obtain redrexs for wrongs 
commitii‘d Ftedera, xiii. 270, 801, 

840). He w'ilnesscd the nuiniugo of the Prin- 
c«'i*x Mary on 5» t >et . 1 51 4 ( lAdters and ]*npers 
. . . Henry Vllf i. 89.'^), wa» appointed 
knight for the body in 1510 {ih. vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 872), was on»' t»i' a commission app<>inled 
tOt'Aaniine suxpi'Clx arrested in the dixfrict 
of St. .Martin'x-iii-the-Fields in .July 1519 
(/5. ^ol. iii. pt. i. p. 129), was prexeiit on tin. 
Field of the ('loin of (iold in 1520, and on 
10 July of the xame year was in alleudamv 
on the l%iiigA\ hen he im l tin- I'lmptM-orFliarles 
at Gnnexend ([/A. 2 1 i, 218. ;>2()). In 1521 
be A\ a aimissioner for perambulal iiigaiid 
delermiiiing the metex and btumds of tin 


DRITiiY,iSlli HOD F JIT (f/. 15.80),. speaker , toAvn of IpxAvicli (//». JflO). In 1522 he wras 
ofthe House oft \)minoi(s, eldest son i>fHoger j in attendntiee on the king at < 'anterbiiry 
Drurj', lord of the manor of Haw sted, Sulfolk, j 907). In 1528 and 152 1 he was chief com- 
by Felicia, doiighttT and heir of William missioner for the collection of the subsidy in 
Denton of DesHiorpe, Norfolk, was educated !t>uirollv and town t»f Ipswich, and in 1624 ho 
at the university of Cambridge, and prtibnbly w'as a coiiiinix^itnii'r for the collection of the 
at Gonville llall. He tigiires wdth lii« father loan for l he French aa ar {ib. 1305, 1300, 1457, 
as commissioner of array for Sullolk in 1487 vol. iv. pt. i. pp. 82. 288). Ho is moutioiied 
i^aterialsfor the Iteiyn of Henry VJl, Rolfs in 1520 as one of the legal or judicial com- 
Ser., ii. 13*5). He was a burrister-tit-hiw mil tee of the prixy council, ranking in point 
and a member of Jjincoln's Inn, being men- of pTt‘Ci*dem-e next after Sir Thomas More 
tioiied in the list preserxed by Dugdaleamon^ (ih. j»t. iii. 8090). In 1530 he xx'as one of the 
the * governors ’ of that society in 1188-9, comiuix.'ituiei*s of gaol delivery for Ipswich 
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(A. :2919), waa_ appuintcd ciimmissionpr of I l*ri<»t iianieil liobcrt Oruwrie ’ appounxl at 
sewers for Suilblk in December loiM, and : London, l(i(>7, 4to, and is reprinted in tlio 
died on 3 March ir)35-ti (jA. vii. viii. j * Harleian Miscelliiiiv/ voJ. iii. 

76). He w-as buried in St. .AfaryV (’linrcli, I [Clmllotiera Memoira of 3Ji»ionary Prieata 
Bury fet, Mmunds. under a stone moiiu- (1742). ii. 16; Douiiy pp. 218, 232. 234 ; 

ment, the wooden palisade ot the tomb bear- Arorriss Troubhs of our Catholic l*’orefrtther.s, 
ing the iiiscnptioii, ‘«uch.as ye bt‘Some time . iii. 329 ; Cillow^s Bibl. Diet. ; Panzam’s Memoini, 
were we, such as \ve art^ .^uch shall ye be. i p. 85.] T. C. 

Miserere nostri.’ Driiiy’ married twice. Dy i 

his first wile, Anne, daughter of *Sir William | DRURY, ItOIlKIiT (15iS7-l(i33), jesiiit, 
Oalthorpe, kiiighr, t)f Kuruliara-Thor]h‘, Xor- ■' horn in .Middlesev in was son of Wil- 

tblkjhehad issue (be.<s ides da right rrs ». Sir Wil- j liam Drury [q. v.j, D.C.L., judge of the pre- 
liam Drury, who sueet-eded him nl Hawsted, ‘ rogatiye court (who Vas converted to the 
and Sir Itobert Drury of lledgerley, ! luck- j eat liolic faith m artieuh murtia)^ and his 
itighamshire, father of Sir William Drury ^ wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard South- 
[q, V. lord president of Munster, and <»f Sir ' well of \Voodrisiiig, Norfolk, n relative of 
Dru Drury [rj. v. ' Ry his «econd wife, Anne, ‘ Father Robert Southwell the piuit. Jle was 
relict of Kdward, lord Drey, h»» had n»> isMie. ' eduealetl in Lonilon, and at the age of four- 
f fulImiiV Ilawstcl, pp. 1 31 . H -M l.l . Cu«p.rV : "«« « "" K»k1'sIi < 'oll.'jje at ) loimy, 

Atteiue f.«ital.r. i. .j6 : Maiming „ Lives ..f tUo •>"< ot liiimanilivs, 

Speakei-s.] J. M. U. 1 which he ciuupleted at St. < hner. OntMhM. 

j lie entered the JCii^li^h C'ollege, Rome,* 
DRURY, RORKUT (ir><»7-RH)7), cuthn- for hi> hipher cour.se. .\fter rereiving minbr 
lie divine, born of u genileinairs family in onlers lie joiuerl th»* Society of Jesus in t)c- 
Ruckingham^hire in Joti7, anu'J i'<lucat«*d in tidier lltOS, and suhseipientK he repaired to 
the Kiiglish ( ’ollege of Douay. (hen tempo-' IVi^na to finish his theology, arriving there 
rarily remo>ed to Rheims, where he iirri\ed Fell. 1(J11-I2. In he was rector of 

I aVpril loSS. He n‘eei\ed the minor orders the college at St. (hner.^ind afterwards was 
at Kheitn.s on IS .\iig. ITiJU), and on tli»* 17th sent on th»* mis.siiin to Jus native country, 
of the following month lie, with -everal other where he hecame a tli-.t iugiiHlicd preacher. 
Students, wassetit tot fiecolli'gi* lately foun<I«‘<l He wa- profes'-isl of the four vf»ws 8 Sept, 
at Valladolid bv Philip II of Spain for the lt»22. < tcea'^ioiiuily lie went under tin* names 
education of the Kngli>!i clergy. Aft<*r being of Redford Hn<l Stanley. 

ordained priest there, he wji'> ^en^ in I.V.CHo H** lo^t Iii«< life mi Smnlay, 5 Nov. (^N.S. ) 
Lnghiiid, wliere he zealously iahoiired uii the l(>2.*h at tin* ‘ b'atal \'e^per.s ’ in RlacklViars. 
mi.^-'ion, chierty in Lornlon ami it.^ \ ieiiiify. C )n the afternoon of that day about thit*e 
He wao one of tile apjx'JIaiit ]>rie<sts who oil- hundrerl persons H.*5‘<enihled in an upper 
po-^ed the ]irocecdiiig's Ilf I li#*arcliprie>t Rlack- room at the Frmieh anihas'.atlor''* residence, 
well [^-^ee Rr.^i'Kw i:i,r,<rKoKoi: ; and liiMiame JIuiisdoii Hoii>e. RlacldViars, for the pur- 
wcur-s among the '-igiiaf lire® uttaelied to tlie pO'*e of participating in a religioii.s Nervice by 
appeal of 17 No> . H*iOt I, flat efl from the pri.'.Mii Driirv and Willinm Whittinghain, another 
at Wisbech t Dodd, {'hurch Jfint. ii. 2.Mt). He je*»iiit. While Drury was preucliing thegreat. 
was a I «o one Ilf tin- thirteim MMuiIar priests weight of the crowd in the old room .'‘iid- 
who, in re.-.pon»e tf» the qiu-en’.'f proelamalifui, dciily Miappcd the main siiinmer-beain of the 
subscribed the celelirutefl prof i-tut ion iifalle- liofir. wliieli iTl.’^talll ly crashed in and fell into 
giance(:3l .Ian. lf>t>2 -H), which was flrawn up the room hidow. Tin* main Ijeams tliere also 
by William RisJiop "q.v. , afterwanU bishop ' .siiaupisi ami broke through to the iiinbassa- 
of Chalccdon ( llrxLKK, Jlht. A/ewoov q/' Me dor flrawing-rooiii over the gnti*-hoiisc, a 
Jingliah (*afholici<^ onl erlif. ii. ."iti li."). In . flistance of twenty-two feet. Part of the 
Ititlfi the gfiveriimenr of .fume's I iinpn-ed ' tlfior. heing less erfiwded, .stood iiriii, and the 
iqKUi catholics a new oath, whieh was to lie pe«qile on it cut a way through a plaster wall 
the test <if their civil allegiance. About this I into a iicighJiouring room. The two Jesuits 
time Drury was appridieiided, liroiight ti> Avere kille<l on the spot. About ninety-five 
trial, HUfl crmdemiied to death for being a ' jier.sons lost their live-s wdiilo pian^' others 
prie-t and remaining in this nailin, c«mtrary ' su«*taiiicii .serious injuries. The bigotry of 
to the statute of 27 Kliz. He refu.'-ed to save the times led some ]a>fiple tfj regard this ca- 
his lib* by taking the new oath, am! coiisc- . lamity a.s a judgment on the catholics, ‘so 
qucntly he was drawn to Tyburn, liaiig«*d, • much wa.s HwlofientledAvitli their iletestnblo 
and quartered on 2ti Feb. l(j()fj-7. I idolatrie ' (Lvsons, iiW/vVo/M, iv. 410). Fa- 

* A true Report fiKthe Arraignriieiit,'rrvaII, ' tJier John Flq^d met reproach by pub- 
Coiiviction, and (’oiulciri nation of a I’opish 1 lisbing ‘A AVord of Comfort to the English 
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Catholics/ St. Omi‘r, 1C23, 4to. A quaint lishmeii, continually pursued and harassed, 
and ajiparontljr accurate account of the acci- were enticed into surrenderiiifr their captive, 
dent IS given in ‘Hie iJohdul hJven-Song’ and having tliiis parted witli their oni y se- 
written hy the itev. Samuel Clarke, ciiritv were eventually massacred hv the na- 


a puritan; and another dewription will he 
found in ‘The Fa tall Vesper’ ( UWM), ascribed 
to Wil liam Crushaw, fat her of t e poi.*t ( ijat, 
lluth i. .W)). 

There is a eitlogiimi of Jhury in the pre- 
face to a hook called ‘ F. Itohert JJriiry’s Ke- 
liqunry’ containing his prayers and 

devotions. Stow says_ that lie was nqnited 
by his fellow-church men to he a man of 
great learning. and generally admitted to he 
of good moral life ( Stirvvtf »>/* Lumhut, ed. 
p. ;3H0), 

[Cunninghiiirrs Handhuok for LMiitlon (IStO), 
i. 94; Dodd’s Church ITisi. ii. 110, Diaries of 
the English College, Douay, pji. 218. 282. 284; ! 
FoUy’s Kecordw, i. 77-97, v. 1007. vi. 28o, 217, \ 
vii. 211; Fuller’s Churcli Hist. (Hre\i-er). v. . *139 ; 
Gillow’s Dihl. Diet. ; Lowndes’ Uit>l. 

(I^ohti), i. 211 ; ]Mon'‘.s Hist. Mi* onis Anglic. 
iSoc. JcMi, j'. l.'il ; Xolis ,iml Qufvics. 3r»l .sor. 
X. 447; Oliver’s Je.siiit Colhel ions, p. 83; IVu- 
iiant'a Account of Loudon ( 1 793). p- 23S: Thoni- 
bmy’s Old and New Londiui, i. 199-204.] 

. T. C. 

DRURY, K< IBFKT {f. \ 721J), Iniv. -r, 

bom in Louden 21 duly l<iS7, was the s of 
a favern-lo'ejier, * well kiioAMi and esteemed 
for keeping that noted Iioum* called '‘The 
King's llrad,” or otherwise distinguished hv 
the name of the “ T3eef Stake Iloii.si*/" *Not- 
witlistaiiding all the education my father he- 
Htowediui me, I r«iiihl not he hronght to think ! 
of any art, .science, trade, business, or jirofes- | 
sioiiof any kind what '^oe^el^ hut going to sea.’ | 
llis father at hist eoii'seiited to let him under- I 


tives upon tlie very border of tlie friendly 
territory. Two or tliree boy.s "were alone 
I spared, of whom Drury wii.s one. IL* was 
I assigned a.s it slave to the iiKtst barbarous of 
the iiohle.s of the rlistrict, and for some time 
underwent great liurd'^lii]), and was in fn*- 
qtieiit dang-er of life aiirl limb from hi.«* 
master’s brutality. fSradiiully his condition 
impro\ed, he obtained a cottage and plot of 
grtmnd, marrii'd a native wife,- took part in 
tlie ci\il hroihs of the inhabitants, and at 
h'ngthtMnnd means to eseajie to a neighbour- 
ing ehieftain, who prfitecled him. liis pur- 
]>ose was tti gf) '•till furtlnu- northward to thi 
province which lie ealN Ferainglu'r (Fire- 
iianii), hi'voiid the gieat ri\er ()MegliHlo_\ e, 
'which he iinder-'looil be freijnent ly visited 
by Fiiropean shijis. He siicceetled in es- 
caping, and madt‘ his way through a vast 
iiiliahited iV>rest. suh‘•i^tlng on roots and 
honey and the wild eattle he killed hy tht* 
way, and cros.*int; the Oneghahtye hy help of 
a float, ill great danger from alligatfirs. lie 
found that ships hml ci^nsecl to visit Ferain- 
gher, wliich was ruined hy war, and owed 
his <leli\i*ranee tt) what sei incd at lirst a most 
ard »‘veni. his capture hy the invading 
and plundiTing Sakalava«, at this day, next 
to the Ilovtis, the loading ]»eople in Muda- 
gnsear. After some enn-l disappointments 
ill emlea\ ours (o coinmiinicate wit h his coun- 
trymen, who oc(‘asionally > isited the coast, 
he contrived to convey new. -s of hi- existence 
and llis condition 1o hi." fathi*r. who eoinmi.s- 
sioiied :i ship'seaptnin to r:in-om him, and lie 


take an Fa^t Tmliii \<t\age,amloM ID Fob, 17DI 
Drury embnrkod hir Doiigal in tlie Degrav** 
Indiainnn. The outward \ oyagi* was unevent- 
ful, but in setting fuit ftn her ret urn i he \ essel 
ran aground in tlie ri\t‘r. and upon getting to 
sea was found to have ."]»rung a loak, which 
increased to such an extent that it w'li-* ne- 
cessary’ to run her ashore nfl’ the eoii,Mt of 
Aiidroy fcalled hy Drury .Xiiterndnea). the 
most sou them province of .Mndagnsenr. The 
majority of the crew got safe to land, and 
were at first kindK treatt*d by the native 
chief, who was highiy gratified at the advent 
of 80 many white men, wlmm ht* cwnected t»> 
Im* of servlae to him in his wars. The Kng- 
lislinien nuturnlly object ed, and coneeived and 
excciitwl a plan tor seizing 1 lie chiefs p<»rson, 
and detaining liim as a hostage until they 
should have reached the territory of iinotlier 
petty prince, who w asiindf'rst uod I o Ih‘ friendly 
to 'white men. The undertaking, ably con- 
ceived, was niiseriibly carried out ; the Kiig- 


was cM'utually jiermitti'd to di'parr, aftor 
fifteen year"’ residence on tin* i.-hiiid. 

It is ])ninfu1. tlmiigh only what might be 
e\]>ecTed, to learn that Drury returned to 
Mndag'a.senr in the character of a slave trader, 
buying .*ihive- In -ell again in the \'irginia 
pliintations. He appears, however, to linve 
miide but om oyage. lie ifterwnrd< became 
porter at the India lloii'ie. and is related by 
Mr. DnncomlH' to have had a hon.se in or near 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and to have diverted 
vi.sitorsh\ exhibiting the Madagascar method 
of hurling javelins in tlie then unenclosed 
.space. The time of his death is unknown, 
lie died after 1 72S>, -wheii his travels were 
I first ]iiihlishi*d, and before 1743, wdicn in a 
second edition of his book he W’as stated to 
be dead. 

Drury’s nnrral ive. published in 1 721), stands 
in the vi'rv first rank of books of travel and 
advent nn*. He had tlie gooil fortune to fall 
iiiw'ith a mo.*«t able editor whose identity has 
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never transpired, but who has been conjec- 
tured to be Defoe. His theolc^cal views, 
homver, are unlike Defoe’s, ana he implies, 
rlirife)i whatever truth, that he has been on the 
'OOlMit of Quines. Whoever he was, he was 
eantent merely to abridgeDrury’s artless story 
and fit it for general reading. Kither he or 
Drury, or both, possessed an eminent dramatic 
faculty, and great power of bringing scenes 
and persons vividly before the eye. Drury’s 
religious controversies with the natives are 
most humorously recounted, and the cha- 
racters of the various petty chiefe and their 
wars are a better illustration of a Homeric 
state of society than most commentaries on 
the • Iliad.' I’he editor betray^ a certain bios 
in one respect ; he is evidently a b»diever in 
natural religion, os distingnislied fmm reve- 
lation, and he iinoltiiiturily ri-preseiits the 
people of Aladjip'a-'Car ri" mon* pious, moral, 
and innrweiit than qnit»‘ consistent with 
fact, superior a*? rluy really are to mo.>t un- 
civilised nations. In every tulier p*»int the 
truth of Drury’s narrafivi- Ini'* I itir»‘ly 
corrol>t>r;Ued, >o fir us the case < nits, by 
tlm knowledge since lu tniireil of o «r parts 
of the island. The \\ iht and n*nie <Ii>triet 
whei>» his lot \vn»- ca-'t ha> hiirdl v ht vi'^iteil 
since his time, atid will he th»; (u-t portion i>f 
Mudturascar to ho explored. 

Later editions of Drnry's trii\ols ajipeured 
in and 1 the last being vnl. \ . 

of the series of autobiographies published by 
Hunt t\: Clurke. 

[Drur\'H Madaga''(’ ■, or Jc/urnal ilnring Fif- 
teen Veara’ C.iptivji\ lo that 1-Uiid.] K. <{. 

DRURY, SiK AVILLIA^l ( loi^r-lo7in, 

marshal of Derwicl; and lord justice to the 
council ill Ireland, third >rin of Sir llolsTt 
Drury of lIedg»-rh-%, Ibickinghainsliire, and 
Ilia wife Klizalieth, daughter of Ldiuund Ilrii- 
denell, esip, was bom at llaw.-'tLad in Siiflblk 
on 'J (Jet. lo:i7. Having conipleterl hi.s educa- 
tion at Oonville I lull, ( 'ambridge, he at tached 
himself as a frdlower to J..ord Kiis.<«ell, after- 
wanls created Karl nf I5»*dfor<J. Accompanying 
this nobleman into I'rance on lheocca'i<in of 
the joint invasion of that country byf.’harh-s V 
and Henry VIII m lol 4, betook an active part 
ill the siegi's of Uoiilogne and Mont renil, but 
had the mishap to be taken a prisoner during 
n skirmish in the neighbourhood of Hrii.’^Mds. 
(Jn ladng ransomed hr served for a short time 
atsett,>s*coming* an excellent niaritiinal man.' 
In 154JJ ho ttssi.'sted Lord liu.s.seU in sup- 
pressing a rolifdJion that had broken out iii 
iJevoiisniro ^iwing tfi the refonning and ic<iiio- 
clastic government of the protector Somers«/t . 
Tliotigli, like lii.s patron, a staunch adherent, 
of the refomu'd church, he refused to coun- , 


tenance the ambitious dcsigus of the Duke 
of Northumberland in his attempt to alter 
the succeaaion, and on the death of Ed- 
ward VI he was one isi the first to declare 
for Queen M^. His religion, however, and 
his connection with the Earl of Bedfin^l 
rendering his presence distasteful to Mary, 
he prudently retired fiom court during her 
' reign (Cbllectanea Topi^rapkieOf xlM;Cvir 
I LCM, History of JTotcSfMf, p. 13S; Fvu^en, 
IVorthitSf Sufiblk ; Coofgk, Athmm CanistbA 
Tlie accession of Klizabeth at once restorea 
Drury to public life ; and the government of 
Mary of Lorraine seeming to call for English 
iiiterferiMice in Scot land, he was despatched 
to Edinburgh in OctobtT loo9 to investigate 
the state of parties there, and to view (he 
new fortifications of Lciib, then said to be 
rapidly appr<uicliing completion. The pro- 
priety of Molding him 4>ii thi.« secret mi 
wti at first doubted bv Cecil, owing to 
tin fact that his brotln*r ‘was thought to 
li»* an inwanl man with the eiiiwror's am- 
l>;i.s>iidor.’ Diit hi.- eniiduct sjH*edilv n riu'ved 
thf.H« '•le^pieioti and conliriutd Sir Ralph 
Sadi r*- opiiii«>n of him a^ being * hi»jiei.t, 
4Tet.’ Rli/ulx'tJi Jiaving delcr- 
miind toa>Hif,t the lonb-of the coiigregatioii, 
ami the xih'g ' of la-ilh having b«»f« under- 
taken, Drill* r' hail a;jaiii I lie misfortune to 
fall into th* luuunv's hands; hut beyond a 
.slmrt detent t>ii he seems t4> have sullered iu> 
otlier injury, for ou 10 Oct. loOO l»e married 
Margaret, daughter 4»f Thtima.s, lord Went- 
worth. and willow' of ./ohn.l.'ist lord \\'jllitim.s 
of 7’Jiiime, in tie* church of St. Alphage, 
J..ondoii. 1 li'* exjierieiiee, prmleiice, and per- 
sonal bravery ipiulifying him for M‘rvice on 
the border^, he was, in l''<*bniary lotH, a|)- 
pointed to .succetsl SirThoinus Dacre ns mar- 
slinl ami deputy-governor of Herwick, an 
ottiee whii’li lie continued to till until lo70, 
and lii> h-ttt-rs to Cecil regarding the pro- 
gre.-.^ of event. -s in .Scotland are iiniong the 
iinportunt .state rlociiiiient.s ndutive to 
this jMTiod. Ill April 17)07 he* received a 
challenge from Tlothwell for uttering foul 
reproiH'he.s against him, but having expressed 
his willingness to meet him, the earl’s ardour 
rooh'd and the nieoting never took phice. 
I'he winter of 1.5()9-70 was an anxious time 
for the warrleiig of the inarche.s owing to the 
ribiiig of the iiortherii earls. Hut the rebel- 
lion having bei-n suppre.ssed, und^the Earl of 
Northiimlwrland carrieii off a prisoner to 
Ijochhweii ( 'ast Ic, Drury and Si rltenry (Jutes 
were, in January 17)70, commissioued to treat 
with the regent Murray for his surrender. 
While pii8.sing through the streets of Lin- 
lithgow on liM way to meet them, Murray 
met his death ut the hand of Dothwelliaiigh. 
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Drury too .^ecms to have had at the same time 
a narrow escape, ‘ for it was meant by Fernie- 
huTSt and Buceleuch to have slain him on 
his return from Edinburgh/ Owing to the 
nightly raids of the l^ofs, the state of the 
north country at this time was such, he wrote 
to JOeeil, ' as it would pity any English heart 
to see/ And in Apnt 1570 he accompanied 
the Earl of Sussex on a retaliatory expedition 
into Scotland. Ninety castles and strong- 
holds razed to the g^tind andthm^ liundr^ 
towns and villages in flames marked the 
coiirseof the array t hrough Jjiddisdale, Teviot- 
dale, and the Mersf?. On 1 1 May, having 
been knighted by the lor«l-lieu(enaiit, Drury, 
with an army of 180 lances, !^.S0 light horse, 
and 1,200 foot, again entered Scotland. 
Mnn*hing rapidly to Edinburgh In* endea- 
voured, according to his instructions, to jM*r- 
Hiiade Lethington and Orange to a ^ surcease 
of arms* on Elizabeth's ti'nns; but failing 
In this he hastened to Glasgow, fUily to find 
tlaif the Duke of f 'haiellieraiilt and the Earl 
of Westmorland hn<l raised the siege and 
taken refuge in the liighlunds. Lfird Flem- 
ing, liowever, was at Dumbarton, and with 
him he endeavoured to oiH*n negotiations, 
'wliieh weiv hrought^oan nbrii]»t termination 
by a dastardly attempt to ussnssinate him, 
not without, there was good r(*a.*.on for bt*- 
lieviiig, the «‘oniiivance of Lord Fleming him- 
self, to whom accordingly Sir George Cary 
sent n challenge, which was declined by that 
nobleman. Gn his return journey he rnzefl 
the principal castles helong-iiig to tlie Ilainil- 
toiis and ravaged the whole of ClydeMlale 
with fire and sword. The good »*irect of 
these raids proving only teiniKirary, he was 
despatched in May 1571 into Seotland to 
discover the relative strength of partii's there, 
and Filizabeth finding from liis Te]><irt that 
the it'gent was * in InmJer case tlinn was con- 
v'enieiit for the safety of the king,' he was 
ordered ‘to Iravnil to obtain a snreease f>f 
arms on hfith sides so iliat it. may be lM*ue- 
ficinl for the king’s ]inriv/ llis travail wa.s 
in vain ; but, while at Leith lie again nar- 
rowly escaped being slnit in the oT)t»n street. 
ThesI* Ter ated attempts to takehis life ennsed 
liim eonsiderahle anxiety, not so nnich, he 
wroti* to J,(Ord Burghley, on aecoiint <if piT- 
sonal danger, but move b**cause of his wift* 
and <*liildren. In February 1572 Thomas 
Jin 11 dolpb was joined with him on the same 
bootless eirtfnd. Thf*v were politely received 
by the vegent and by those in the casth*; 
but, finding their intervention inetrectiial, 
they retumt'd to Herwiekon 23 April. But 
the arrival of Do Croc in May with instme- 
tioiis from the French king to persuade the 
queen's party to submit to flie n*geiit iii- 


j diiced Elizabeth once more to send Druiy 
I to assist in negotiating a peace. Fearing 
that he might never return from a journey 
80 fraught with dan^r, he besought Lord 
Burghley to extend liis favour to his xvife 
and children if he chanced to end his life in 
her majesty’s service. On 12 July he wrote 
that he had again been attacked on the h^h- 
way; this being the eighth shot that had 
been discharged at him in Scotland after the 
1 like sort. "With De Croc playing his own 
' game little good could he expected from the 
negotiations; and having heard that a re- 
quest had bt^en made to Jhirghley that some 
I more cllicient person than himself might be 
sent, he expressed bis hope that their wish 
might bp granted, ‘ for he would sooner serve 
the queen in Constantinople than among such 
an inconstant and ingrate pefiple.* At last 
J^^lizuboth determined to reduce the recal- 
citrants by ff)rce ; and once more, in April 
1573, he appeared in Edinburgh ; this time 
with an English army and a heavy train of 
artillery at lii.« back. The ca.«tlp having re- 
fused to submit, be planted his guns witli 
skill and care. On 21 May 1 he assault oxim- 
inenced. Day and night the batteries blazed, 
and on t he 2Ht ii t he ca>t Ir siiiTendered. With 
its ca]>turp, tie* ileath nf ait land, and the 
<*xecution of Kirkcaldy of Grange, tlie civil 
xvar came juMctically an end. Drury, it 
is said, was greatly distressed at the fate of 
Kirkcaldy, ‘ tor he was a plain man of war and 
loved (i range dearly.' A ft*w days before liis 
death Kirkcaldy said of Drnr\ that ‘ he had 
ever found liim deal uprightly in liis sove- 
reign's cause/ and there can be little doubt 
that it was his probity <)f conduct that caused 
him to he so much Iiatcd ami dete.sted by the 
tiiin*-serving ini'U around him. It ought to 
; he remarked that ihevi-rwague nndpmbubly 
I malicious charge preferred against him of 
i ‘taking' the (*rown jewels of Scotland is 
■A\ it bout foniuhitioii in fart ^Sadluk, State 
Papers^}. I .Maciiyx, Z^/Vov/, p. 2 14 ; Calentlar 
\ uf Foreif/a Paj/erjf^ vii. viii. ix. x. : Caleadar 
\ rtdathnj tu St ntfantf^ i. : Gn i nciiYAiin, C/ttpA ; 
Mki-Villi:, Mrmnir.s\ Binmn.L, lie- 

ffieter uf the Prii'if Vou mi I of Sent land ^ ii. 247, 
*330). 

In 1574, owing to the Ihreatcning stntoof 
affairs in Ireland, the privx council had half 
dt*terTnin€‘d tti send him witli an army into 
Mnn.ster. But the danger }»ns.spd away, and 
with it tin* ncces.*-ity for imnicdiatp action. 
Ill I5rti, however, l'’Ii7niicth having given her 
(*oiiseii( to the re-establishmeiit of a resident 
government in Munster and Connaught, In* 
was persuaded, much to the satisfaction of 
Sir Iienry 8idin\v, to accept the post of pre- 
sident of MiiiLster. No sooner had ho been 
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establUhod in his ^overnmt^iit than ho pro- Belstead in the same county, was educated at 
ceeded to reduce the province to order and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where ho took the 
obedience. The nobility and gentry were degroeof in lood. lie was appointed 

obliged til enrol the names of their followers regiusprofossorofcivillawiii the university of 
andbecomr' suret ies for their good and peace- Cambridge, with a salary of 40/. per annum, on 
able behaviour; assessments levied for the 30 Jan. 1558-9, and took the degn^e of l^L.D. 
maintenance of the army and the increase of in lolK) (UvMEU, Ftvdera (Sanderson), xv. 
the revenue; Limerick Vast le repaired and oOi). Admitted advocate nt Hoctors^ Corn- 
other garrisons fort i tied: the practice of coyne I mons on 5 May 1561, he shortly afterwards 
and livt*ry suppri*s.sed ; shentfs appointed in I became .secretary to Archbishop Parker 
Desmond and Thomoiul ; as'*i/es held at (\>rk, i (CooTB, Ottaluffue of 45; Parker 

Waterford, Limerick, and Kilkenny, and four j Cbrrej#;w/?//c/i/r(ParkeriSoc.),p.363). In 1562 
hundred natives hanged for mulpraet ices 1 Parker appointed him hi-s commissary for the 
within a yi‘ar. His go\ernnieiit was severe, | faculties. He wa.s also a member of the ec- 
but lie found the natives on the whole well ! clesiastical commission as early os 15<?7, and 
inclined to justice, though the anger of the ‘ on 28 Juno of that year was appointed visitor 
nobles was hot against iiim for his interler- j of the cliur(die.H, city, and diocese of Xorwich. 
ence Ijt'tween them and their peasantry, espt*- | Drury was one of tlie civilians consulted by 
ciallyin t1u‘ matter of coyno and livery. But i Klixubeth in 1571 on t lie important points of 
troublous days were at hand, and Sidney, > international law raised by the iiil rigUfs of 
foreseeing what he was unable to resi.Nt, ob- ; the Bi.shop of Ko^s on helialf of Mary Stuart. 
taitiiMl the appointment of Drury a-s lonl • Brietly stated, the questions were( I ) whet he** 
jii.sticp on 26 April 1578, and shortly after- i an ambassador plotting insurrection, or ajd- 
wards took his departure into Knglatid. i iiig and aln^rtiiig treo-son against t he sovereign 
Hardly had he received tin* >word of stale j to whom lie was iu*credited, did not forfeit 
when the country was convulsed hv the , his privileges as an aml)assador and become 
hindiiigof James Fitzmauriceaiid Dr.Siitiders f amenable to the ordinary law of the land ; 
in Ki*rry on 18 July 157SJ, and thei^uhseipient ■ and ('2) whetlior a deprisod and refugee sovtv 
rising of the Karl of Desmond. Sir -' - 'reign was oaj»able by international law of 
down though he was with ‘the Umv of ! having an ambassador in his laud of asylum 
the count rv,’ and barely able to iii hi in .such sense as to clothe the ambassador with 
saddle, tlie lord justice determined stand ; the |>ersorial inviolability ordinarily btdong- 
stoutly to the hflm,' and C’olonel Malb ing to his rank. The civilians answered the 
having indicted a defeat on the rebels 1 fir.sr question in a s^*llSl^ adverse to the am- 
proceed»*d about the end of September to take j bassador, and tlieir rlecisiou was held at the 
the held against them. I5ut before he was 1 time conclusive, and acted on accordingly ; 
able to accomplish his purpose he wasobliged j but, though muidi discussed since, it ha.s not 
to return to Waterford, where he dii^^l about I b*.*en general ly unproved by publicisls, or fre- 
13 Oct. 1579. Hif» body was ernbuliiusl i queiitly followed in practice by statesmen, 
and taken to Dublin, where, after lying in .The .■•.econd question they nnswerwl in Ih' 
state for .some lime. ii wa.s buried almost atlirmutive, adding, however, the pn 
secretly in St. Patric'k’srathedrul, the funeral i long as he do not exceed the lM>und.s of an 
obsequie.-* being left to a more con\eiii»*ut aml>a.ssador.* The case is generally regarded 
■iubscqueiitly a moiiument hearing ■ by publicists ns the rfaftsirujt on the .siib- 
liiselfigy was ere<'ted in bis bonnur, no vestige . ject ( liurf/hiei/ Statf yV7>e/w(MurdiTi), p. 18 ; 
of which now reiiniins. He was u man of Piiir.i.i.\iouK, latvrnaHotml 3rd ed. ii. 

sincere piety: faithful to hi.s trust and lovnl 161, 205). On 28 Nov. 1574 Drury received 
to Ilia queen; .*»evere in hi.s go\eriimeiit, but from Archbishop Parker a grant of tbe ad- 
endeavouring to be. scrupitlou.sly jii.st ( TVo'c/c vow.ion of Biivfed, Su.ssex, to hold jointly 
CaL ii. ; llAMrr/roy, Irish Cal. ii. ; Cov, //i- with the nrchhi.shop’.s son John, and at some 
hernia Anf/licana, \.\ M.ason, History uf SI. dull* not Inter than 21 April 1577 he waa 
Patricks Cathedral). apjiointwl mastc;r of the prerogativo court 

[Then* is a fairly accurate but incomplete life CJanterhury. He wii.s also appointed, on 
in < ’ooper's A thenae Cantahrigierhses. The sources 1 2 Nov. 1 577 , locum tenens for Dr. Yale, Arch- 
of information mentioned in it liavc, however, bishopOrindnr8vicar-gene.ral(O2K1NDAIj,i20- 
lieen for tlie most part supeiNeiled by the piihlicH- mains, 446; Stkvi*e, Parker i, 121, 

tion of the Calemlars of State PapTS as noticed 218, 253, ii. 476; Htkvpk, Whityift (fol.), i. 
above.] K. D. ( 80 ; iSritvi'K, fr/vV/^A/Z (fol.), p. 231 ), At this 

DRURY, WILLIAM f//. 1589;, civilian, } t imo he .seems tf> haw incurn^d some suspicion 
third sou of John Drury of Koiigham, Suffolk, I of p^r)pi.sh vie\i8 {(*aL State Papers^ Dom. 
by Elizabeth, daiighterof John Ooklingham of j 1517 -HO, p. oTO). He was sworn master ox- 
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traordinary in chanciiry on 10 Oct. loHO, and 
master in ordinary in chancery 10 Feb. 1084-5 
(Monro, Acta Vnntrtidnef;, p! 547). In 1581 
he was c.*>n8ulted ns to tlie In^st mode of de- 
fending the revenues of the church against an 
apprehended confiscation ])y the crown under 
cover of a writ of inefwM imjjmrcndum. An 
opinion drawn up by him on tiiis ocf'asion, in 
which ht? advises the collection t)f tjvideiice 
to prove that ‘the tenth part of tlie Iriiitfi of 
the land is not ]) 0 !!taessed by tin* clergy/ and 
certain propositions in the iiatur** of argu- 
ment to strengthen tlu'«case, are ])n ‘Served in 
Strypo's * Annals/ iii. ])t. i. (I'oI.k 2-'it) if, and 
App. bk. i. Xo. xli. II»‘ ilied shortly before 
(JJhrist mas 1 589 ( Lour, i:, lU nut rat tun ii. .‘182 ), 


speaks in laudatory terms in iiis bf»ok on Hol- 
bein's * Dunce of Death ’ (edit. 1858, n. 150). 
8. * Ki*]mratus, sive Depositum. Tnigieo- 
i Conitedia.* First published, together with the 
two pmceding works, in Drury's * Dramatica 
i Poemata,’ Douay, 1628, l2mo; reprinted at 
Antwerp, lti2l, 12mo. 

[DimMs (’hiircli IJisl. ii. 12.>; Duthillo'ul, 
Bibi. iJoiiaisieTine, 1812, nos. 188, 770, l.iOO; 
, Lowndc^’h Bibl. Man. (llohii), p. 067 ; Oillow’s 
Bibl. Dif't. ; Catalogue of Printed Books in Britidi 
: Museum.] T. (\ 

: DRY, Sir lUCHARD (1815-1869), Tas- 
niaiiiaii >1 at esiuaii, born at Klphiii, near Lami- 
ci‘>toii iVi the island of 'ra.<«tiiania, on 15. June 
181.J, wa** educated at a private school in 


and was buried in the chiircli of St. Alary 
Magdalen, ( )ld Fish Si n-el , 1 .« >nd. ui. 1 Irury 
married Mary.dauglit er of Sir llichard South- 
well of AVoodrisiiig, Norlnlk.hy wliom he had 
issue four sons and two dauglit^T**. He re- 
sided at- Brett’s Hall, in lie* parish of Teiid- 
riiig, Kssex (Mora NT, ii'fse.i, i. 171 ). Ills 
wife survived hini.aiul marri«‘(I IJohert Forth, 
LL.D.. civilian {('••U. 7hy#. r/ (ton. iii. 610). 
Ills eldest .son. .lohii, wa'- knighred in 1601. 
Another son, IJob«‘rt ( 15 ‘'7- 162.6), is uoticeil 
above. ^ 

fN^ohols‘^ I*rogve''..fs (.Ijiiurv I) p, AU.'i ; Cnl- 
liini’s Jlawstcil, p. 1211, AbuMiit*.. K.-.-rx, ii. .Ill ; 
(hoopers Atlionie Cautstir. ii. 7t.l J. AI. B. 

DRURY, AVIId.t \M (.//. 1641). drama- 
list, was an I’high'.h genlh-niau (’noluli.. Au- 
gliK*) * of singular [uirls and learning/ and 
it has ls.*eri oonjectured tiuil Ik* wa^ a u**pbew 
of AVilliam Drury theeiviliau f|. v.^ Ilewa.s 
for some time iiU|»riM>ued in Kiigland <»ii ae- 
count of hisadberenci* to the cat Iiolicndigioii, 
but about H'lltl Ijc mm.n rehui'scil tbriuigh the 
intercession of C'>uu1 rimidomar, tlie Spanish 
iimbussatlor iii Dfiiuhiu. In October 1618 he 
h«'gan tf> teach poetry- and rhetorij* at tlie Fng- 
lisli (AiMege III Douav. He wrote three ],.atiii 
plays i II Aerse.whii'h \\ ••ri*exhibit*Ml a\ it h great 
applause, firs! pri\ ntely in the refei-torv of the 
college, and afterwards publicly in tlie qua- 
drangle- These are : 1. ‘ AUrediispiive AUVi*- 
diis, Tragi-' *omii*din ter exbibita in seniinario 
Aiiglonim J hiaeeni » ah I'jusdeni col legii J uveii- 
tnte, Anno Domini M.lu'.xix.,' Douay, 1(520, 
16mo (on the history of Alfred the Oreat 
and his siib.seuiieiit delivernnci'of his people). 
At the end ot the volume is a poem I’lititled 
*Do veneriibWi Kueharistia abapibus invent a 
et mirabi liter servata, tie qua aenbit ( ’:esariii.s, 
lib. 9, cap. 8. Carmen eleglacuiii.’ 2. * Alors, 
commdin.' Printi»d with t he pr«*e(‘ding work. 
Douay, 1620, 16mo. Death and the Devil, 
in pi'rson, jilny the principal parts in tliis 
c.itnoits drama, t}r rather farce, <>«wliicli I Iniice 


Cinnpladl 'J'owii. In Februarv 1844 lie was 
noininatcd to a seal in the rdd council by 
Sir ,Itdin I'ardlcy Wilmoi, then the lieu- 
tenant -no imior, and athTwards formed one 
of the * patriotic six * who o])posed AA’ilniotV 
^ iinanrini sclnune-. Tliey resigned in 1 84(5, as 
a protest agaiiiM VViliiiot’s unconstitutional 
go\i*riiin«‘iit, hut wen- suhst'qiieiilly rcap- 
, pointeil when Sir William Thomas Deiil.-on 
. succ**t‘ded AVilmot a?* lieuiemini-gmenior. 

! Dry becunn* one of the prominent niemb<*rs 
oftheniiti-tran'.portntioiileaguc, and in 1851, 
i when repre..»*ntaf ive iiistitui ions were first 
! infroiluced into Tasmania, he Ava-. elected 
I mem her fir l.aMnci‘'‘tuii. (hi .‘JO Dec. 1851 
j Drywa" chost-ii speaker of the new legislatiAc 
■ council, and >oon afterwards an adflress to 
1 the queen strongly remonstrating on the in- 
i Ilux of criminals was adopted by the iiiajo- 
! ritv of the council. After further struggles 
j on the part of the I'uloiii-ts, it was at length 
I ofiicially not ifir'd, in May I8.">;5, that trans- 
I portation laid absolutely ceased, lii 1855 
[ Dry rcsiiimMl the ollice of speaker, and \ i<itcd 
j Furope for the .-alie of his health. He was 
Ivuightetl by letters patent in March l8.>8. 
In 1862 he was elected to tlit* legislatiA'c 
council as member for Tamar, and in Xovem- 
lao* ls(i6 beeame (‘olonial .seeivtar\ and pre- 
j mier, in the place of .lames Whyte, whose 
j go\eniiiieiit Drvluul sueci*s&fully opposed on 
! the question of ilireci taxation, lie died in 
, olHce on I Aug. lSti9. iu his fifty-fifth year, 
and was buried in Uagley Church, tlie chancel 
j of Avhich was erected to his meinoiy by his 
fellow-coloiiist^. Fenton states that Dry 
i ‘ w'as ptu'hap^ the most popular statesman 
j Tasmania e\er possessed.' ThisAvos in great 
\ measure due to his tact and conciliatory 
demeniionr. which secured him the respt*ct 
of his siqiporters and opponents alike. Dry' 
inherited a large estate at Quamby from his 
father, wlio had left Ireland during the 
; political (roiibb‘s of the last eeiilurv, and 
J aiiias.scd a considerable fortune in the land 
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of his adoption. Dry married Clara, daiijrliter Dryden Wf,re married :J1 Oet. 1*130 nt Piltoni 
of George Meredith of Cambria, Great S^wan near Aldwinkle {^Notes and QtietdeSf 2iid ser. 
Port, but left no issue. xii. 207). I'he Drydens (or Dridena), origi- 

[Fentoifs Hist, of Tasmania (1884). passim; wally settled in Cumberland, had moved into 
Melbourne Age for 9 Aiig. 1869. p. 3; Hoattm’s Nortliamptonshire about the middle of the 
Anstmliau Diet. »)f Dates ( 1879), p. 68 ; West’s sixteenth century. Erasmus Dryden after 
Hist.ofTasmania(1862).i. 252; Ltmtlon Gazette, his marriage lived at Tichmarsh,' where the 


1858, vol. i. pt. li. p. 1416.] G. r, K. n. 

DRYANDER, .FONAS (1748-1810), bo- 
tanist, \vasbf>rn in Sweden in 17 48. He was 
sent by his uncle, Dr. Lars Moiitin, to whom 
his education was entnisted, first to the uni- 
versity of (lOttenburg and aftt»rwards to that 
of Lund, when* ho graduated in 1776, his ! lie^is 
being published as * Dissertatio (rradualis 
Fungfia regno vegetabili vindicans,’ Lund, 
4to, 1776. Attracted by the fame of Lin- 
n:eus, he then pmcei'dod to I'psala, and hav- 
ing subsequently acted iis tutor to a imble- 
raan he came to England, and in 1782, on 
the death of his friend Solaiuler, succeeded 
him as librarian to .Sir Joseph Hanks at Dean 
Street, Soho. Dryander afterwards bt'came 
librarian to the 1 loyal Society, and was one 
of the original fellows, the first librarian, 
and a vice-president of tlie Liuneaii Societv, 
founded by bis frbmd. Sir ,1. E. Smith, iii 
1788. when the society was incorporated 
in 1802, Dryander was the chief author of its 
law.s. lie was the main author of the first 
<*dition of Aiton's ‘ Hortiis Kewonsis,’ pub- 
lished in 1789, and of part of the secuind edi- 
tum, issued between 1810 and 181;!, and he 
edited RoxburgbV * Plants of the Coromandel 
Coast,* lad ween 1795 and 170S; but his 
* magnum opus ’ was the * (’atnlogus IViblio- 
thcc.-e Historifo-Naturalis .Inseplu Banks, 
Baronetli,’ London, 1 790-1 SftO, o vol?*., of 
which Sir .Tames Smith writes that *a w»irk 
so ingtjiiiour, in deMigii and sm perfect in e\ecu- 
tioTioan scarcely l>e jn'odneed in any .science.’ 
Dryander died at tie* I^innean Societ y’s bouse 
in Solio Square 1!) Out. ISlO. A jiortrait of 
him by Geortre Dance, 1796, vv’.'i'i litlioe-raple'd 
by \V. IhiniLdl in HI 2, and )iis'’«ervice-i to 
botany were cfunniemoratetl l)y In'* frimnl 
ThuiiiK*rg in the cemis hnjaiulm, a gnmp ^if 
South African Proteaceje. 

[Mcin. and Corresp, of Sir J. K. .‘^initli. i. 165; 
Xichi)I.sN Lit. Aii'.rd. ix. -43 ; Kn^y(‘lof);e*li.i l»ri- 
tannica.] G. .s, 15. 

DRYDEN, .TGHN ( 1661 -171X1), poet, was 
born 9 All". 16.61 at Aid winkle All Saints, 
Northamptonshire (tli*' preciM* day i** d»Miht- 
ful ; M Ar.o\i-;, p. o ». Hi.s fat her was Erasmus, 
third sun of Sir l^rasniiH l>rvd**n, hart., <»f 
Canons Ash by, Nort hamptonshire; his mother 
was Mar\’,daughLerof Henry Pickering, rector 
of Aldwinkh* from 1-597 to 1637, in which 
year ho died, aged 75. Erasmus and .Mary 


I Pickerings had a seat. John Dryden had 
I * Ills first learning * at Tichmai‘sh, where his 
: parents were buried, and where, in 1722, a 
I monument was erected to him and them by 
I Elizabeth Creed, daughter of his first cousin, 
[ Sir Gilbert Pickering. He was admittiid to 
u .scholarship at Westminster; Busby was 
hi.s head-master, and Lficke and South among 
bis contemporaries. Hf* was elected to a 
scholar^liip at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
admitterl II May, anil matriculated 6 July, 
1650. Dryden remembered Busby's floggings 
till the day of bis death (To Montague, Oc- 
tober 1699), but sent hi.-? two elde.«t sons to 
the school. Two h*tters nddres.4ed to Busby 
nlmiit tbesi* boys in 1682 sh(*w find Drv<l**ii 
respirtt'd bis old master, to whom he in. scribed 
a truii'.lation of t lie fifth satire of Persins in 
161*3. l*rydeii, a.s appears from a note to 
the translation of the iliird .satire, bad trans- 
lated it for Bu''bv wlir*n a .schoolboy, and 
]>crforrned many similar e\erci.s«*s. Dryden 
nl.so c»»ntributed an elegy in 1649 to the 
‘Tears of the Muses mi the death of Henry, 
Lord Ha.sting.s;’ and in 16.50 pivfixed a 
comiin'iidatriry poem ti) the ‘ I’lpigram.s ' of 
.John Hodflesiion. Tin* mil v known fact alxiiit 
his academical <*ar<'er is that in July Ui52 ho 
' wa." * discommuned,* and had to apfdogise in 
hall fi»r cont iiraacy to the vice-master. Some 
per^er-ion of this htory probably gave rise to 
the scandal told by Shad well that lie bad 
Inren in rhinger of expulsion for saucily' tra- 
diK'iiig II * nobleman ’ (.Sii \nw'i:M,, M*'dn( of 
' John Ho graduated as B.A. in January 

16.5 4, Imt never ohtainisl a fellowship. 

Drvfh'ii’.s father died in .Fuiie 1654, and 

left a small estate at Bhikci'h*y to his son. 
Malom- f'.tiinati'.s this at <K)/. a year, of which 
204 went to hi.s mother until her ilcath in 
BJ76 { M \LnxK.pp. 440-1 ). Dryden, for what- 
ever cause, did not proceed to hi.s M.A. de- 
gree, probably, as (’Iiristio suggests, li^'cuiise 
the fe». th**n payable by the owner <»f a life c.s- 
tate. Would htn'e swallowed uj* seven-<*ightbs 
of hi.'* yearly incom**. A letter, written in 

165.5 to his cousin Hon<»r, <laughter of bis 
uncle Sir .folin Dryden, in the A*onveniiona1 
Iaiiguag».*ofcontem]Kirarv gallantry, indicnti‘s 
a pas.sing fit of lo\eiuakingof no importance. 
The ladv, who wa.s a beauty, rt^raained tin- 
ninrrhsl, and died alxiuL 1714 at Sliniwsbury 
(Bnr.n, Dr/A/cw, i. 19). On leaving Cam- 
bridge DrydFu .seems to have found employ- 
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ment in London. Both Djydens and Picker- 
ings had taken the j^pulHr side in the civil 
war. His graudfa^er, Sir Kraflmiis, had 
been imprisoned by Charles for refusing * loan 
money’ (Cheistib, pn. xvii, 329). 

His father was a justice of me peace for 
NorthamptonshirOf and is said to have been 
a ^ committee-man * under t lie Common wc^iltli. 
His first cousin, Sir Oilbort l*iekcrinfr (son 
of his father’s sister by Sir Jolin Picker- 
ing, eldest brother of liia maternal grand- 
father), was one of the judges on tlie king’s 
trial, thougli absent on •'^he day of sentence, 
lie was chamberlain to Cromwell and nomi- 
nated a peer by him in ItJoS. Shad well siiys- 
(Medal of John /?oyes) (hat Dryden began 
life as clerk to this cousin. TTpoii Croin well's 
death (3 Sept. KloS) Dryden wrote his ‘ | 

roic Stanzas,’ which were published, with t wo 
other poems, by I'klmiintl Waller and Sprat 
(afterwards bishop of Kocfiester). By an un- 
Ircky collocation his next publications were 
the^*Astnea J led iix,' celebrating tin* Uestora- . 
tion, and a * Panegj’rir * upon the king’s coro- 
nation. A line in the poem on Cromwell 
(saying that he essay ei I 
To staueh (he blood by liruathiug of the vein) 

was afterwards iiiter]»reted to mean that the, 
panegyrist of ('hnrles hud approved of the 
execution of Charles’s father. The phrase 
clearly refers to Cromwell’s energy in the 
war, nor can it Iw said that the poem shows 
uritaii sympathies. It proves only that Dry- 
en wiis ipiitii willing to do poetical lumiago 
to the power which then seeiin'd to he per- 
maneutly established. The order which fol- 
lowed the Restoration was no doubt more 
congenial. Sir (lilbert Pickering, though he 
escaped punish ment, (*xce])t incapacitation for 
office, could no longer help his cousin. 

Dryden now !odge<l with llerringraan, a 
bookseller in the New Exchange, for whom, 
according to later and improbable scandal, 
he w’orked as a hack-writer. Herriiiginan 
ublished his liooks until 1679. lien' be 
ecame acquainted with 8ir Roliert Howard, 
a younger son of the royalist Earl of Berk- 
shire. A by^ Dryden is prefixed to a 

volume published in 1660 by Howard, to 
whom he acknowledged many obligations in i 
the preface to his * Annus Mirabilis.’ On j 
I Dec. 1663 Dryden married Lady Elizabeth ! 
Howard, his friend’s sister (6w»e Sharpb’s 
Peerage, under ‘Howard, Earl of Suffolk,* 
and Bell, p. 24). The marriage* was at St. 
Swithin’s, London, and the consent of the 
parents is noted on the license, though Lady | 
Elizabeth wjw then about twenty-five. She 
was the object of some scandals, well or 
ill founded; it was said that Drvdeii hod 
▼OL, XVI. ♦ 


; been bullied into the marriage by her bro- 
’ thers (I)iyden*s Satire to kin Mitne^ attributed 
j to TiOrd Somers, though disavowed by him 
and reprinterl in * Supplement to Works t»f 
Minor Poets,* 17o(), pt. ii.); and a letter 
written by her to the sectmd Earl of Chester- 
field (CnusTERFiELD, Lettem, 1829, p. 95) 
shows (questionable intimacy with a dissolute 
' noblernaii, A small estate in Wiltshire was 
' settled upon them by her fat her (see Dedicoi- 
tion to ‘ (finomenesD- "fke lady’s intellect 
and temqie.r were apparently not good ; her 
husband was treat«*(t a** an inferior by her 
social equals, and neither his character nor 
the condit ions of his life afford a presumption 
for hi?* strmt fidelity. 8cundal connected his 
name with that of an actress, Ann llet^ve 
(»Sn tnwKt.L, JCptnfle to the ToriesY An old 
gmitloman, who gave liis recolleiitions to the 
‘ (lentlemuii’s 3Ingaziiie ’ for 1715 (p. 99), 
professed to have eaten farts with Dryden’s 
‘Madam Reeve’ at the Miilljeriy (rardeii. 
Onr knowledge, however, is very imperfect, 
and it is certain that hotli Dryden and his 
wife wer(‘ wunnly at (ached to their children. 

Dryden was already making his way. On 
26 Nov. l<»f>2 he hud been elected a mem- 
b«*r of the Royal Society. In liis epistle to 
Walter Charleton he speaks of Bacon, Gil- 
iMU’t, Boyle, and llurvev. A more congenial 
<*mploymont was provided by the (►pening of 
the two theatre® — the King's, directed by 
Kil!igrew,nnd the D!ikeV,dircct»*d by D’Ave- 
iianl. Dryden had begnin and laid aside a 
]diiy with u royalist moral, of wbieh the Duke 
of (Siiise was the hero. His first acted play, 
the ‘Wild Giillaut,' was jHTformed at the 
King’s Theatre in Kebniarv 1663, and failed. 
A poem to Lady CasThunaine ax'knowledges 
the fa\«mr !-hi»wn to the author by the king's 
' mistros. His second plav, the ‘ Rival Ladies,’ 

: a tragi-comejlv, succe(*ded fairly at the same 
theatre later in (he >aine year. On 3 Feb, 
ItitH Pepvs ri*rin*ds that he saw Dryden, ‘tlie 
poet r knewat Camhridm*,*at t he cofiei'-house 
in Covent (iiirden with *all the wits of the 
; town.’ In Aiiirnst Pepys saw and admired 
the ‘ Rival l.adies.’ Dryden had helped Sir 
Rolwl Howanl in the ‘Indian Queen,* a 
tragedy u]>on Monti'zuina, brought out with 
great splendour and marked success in 
January 1661. He prixluced a sequel, the 
‘ Indian Emperor.’ wliieli was brought out 
with the same scenes and dresses in the be» 
giiiniiig of 1665, and repented th(« success of 
it s predecessor. 

Tlie theatres were closed from May 1666 
till the end of 16t»6 by the plague and the 
fire of Tjondon. Drv-den rt»lin*d for some time 
to Charlton in Wiltshire, a sent of his father- 
in-law, Lord Berkshire, whore his eldest son 

F 
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was bom. lie composed two remarkable 
works during bis retreat — the ‘ Annus Mira- 
bilis,’ which, with occasional lapses into his 
juvenile faults, shows a great advance in sus- 
tained vigour of style ; and tlio * Essay on 
Dramatic Pot^sy/ which appeared in 1(368 and 
included part of a rather sharp controveray 
with Sir Kobert Howard. Dryden had writ- 
ten the tragic scenes of the * Itival ladies ’ 
in rhyme, and hud defended the practice in 
a preface to the published play in 1(3(34. Tho 
^ KsMiy ' defends the same thesis in answer 
to sonn' criticisms in Howard's preface to 
his own plays (l()(3r)), and, like all Dryden s 
critical writings, is an interesting exposition 
of his principles. A contempt uoiis reply fol- 
lowed from Howard in the preface to his 
* Duke of Lerma,’ and a * Defence ’ by Dryden ! 
in 1(>(>8. The frieiid>hip of the two dispu- ! 
tants was nt)t periuanently bmkeii olV. They ; 
were on friendly terms during the lust years 
of Howard's life. He died in 1(308. 

With tho reopening of tlie theatres Dryden 
again became active. A comedy called * Se- 
cret I^ove, or (he .Maiden (^tieon,’ was pro- 
diice<l at the King's Tluvitre in .NIarch 1667. 
Pepys was enraptured wit li the play ami with 
the acting of Xell Gwyn, who was'beginning 
her cni>'er on the stage. In the sanu* year 
Dryden produced ‘ Sir Martin .Mar-all,* oniMjf 
his mo-t successful plays, fr)unded on atniiis- 
latiou of Moliere'.s * LT'tourdi ’ by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and analterationof the ‘Tempo'll, * 
for wliich. however, D'A\ enant seems to have 
been chietly responsible. Doth |ila\ s were pro- 
duced at the Duke's Theatre. Their success 
had so riiiNed Dryden's reputation that he now 
made a contract with the company nf the 
King's 'fheat re. From a pet ition of the com- 
pany to tin* lord chamherlain in 1678 ((irst 
printed by Malone), it apj>*ars that Dryden 
undertook to provide thrc*e play.s a 3'ear, and 
received in return a .'share and a quarter «nil 
of the twelve shares and tlmje quarter.^ held 
by the whole company. He failoil to provide 
the stipulated number of plays, not always 
producing one in n year; but he recta ved !ii« 
share of profits, amounting at first to .‘3(K)/. 
or 4iX)/. a year. The theatre wa.s burnt in 
1672, and deht.s were contracted for the nj- , 
building, which cost ahoiit 4,(KKJ/. Dryden’.^ ' 
profits were consequently diminished. The ; 
company say that upon his complaint they! 
allowed him the customary author'.s ‘ third ' 
night * for his ‘All for Love' (1678), although ' 
as a shareholder he liad nti right to this ! 
payment, and they protest against his giving [ 
a new play, ‘tKdipu8,'to the rival DnkAcom- | 
pany without compensating his own share- j 
holders.^ The result does not appear, nor 
Dryden's answer, if he made one. | 


In 1668 the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the king's request, conferred upon Diyden 
the degree of ifl.A. In 1670 he had the more 
solid appointments of poet laureate and bis- 
toriograplier. Malone points out that amour 
, the powerful patrons who may have helped 
him at this season were Lord ClUford, Sir 
; Charles Sedley, Tjord Duckhurst (Earl of 
I Dorst't), Jjord Mul^ave, and tho Duchess 
I of Portsmouth. lj£ acknowledges general 
I obligations in various dedications ; but wo 
; may belie vi? that he was appointed on his 
merits. D'Avenant, Ivho died in 1668, was hi.s 

S rt*doceasor in t he first, and James Howell, who 
ied in 16(36, in the last appointment. The 
ofiices were now joined in one patent, with a. 
salary of -JCKW. a year and a butt of canary 
; wine. Drv'diin was also to ha v'e the t wo years^ 
arrears since D’Avenant's dt»ath. His whole 
income, including his private estate and fees 
from tlcdications and profits from publicat ion, 
is estimated by Malone (pp. 446-6) ns reach- 
ing at the liighfst (t676-(») o57A a yenr,af‘’er- 
wanls falling to 420/. till the loss of his ofiices 
on I lie revolution. The salary, however, wa.s 
.«n ill paid that in 1681 it was four years in 
arrear. An additional salnrv of l(X)/. a year 
was granted to him si^mc time before l679 
(Tmtiturtf frarmnfjtf first published by Peter 
Cuniiingliam in notes to Johnson's * Lives/ 
i. ;5,‘3t, and by It. Dell in edition of Drydeins 
‘ Poem^,* l8ot). His income would* have 
bei'ii a good one for the time if regularly re- 
ceived, but it was mainly pnicarious. 

Del ween 1668 and 1681 Dryden produced 
about fourteen pi of various kinds, llis 
comedies have murid few apologists. \Mmt- 
ever their literarj’ merits, they gave oll'uiico 
even at tlie lime by their lictuise. Pepys coii- 
<lemns his next vent lire, ‘ An lOvening's Love, 
or the Mock Astrologer' (1668) (from the 
Feint Afftroloffue of the younger Corneillt*, 
and the Drpif Amovreu.r)^ partly u ] k>ii this 
gi‘oiind,nnd Evelyn meritionsit asa symptom 
of ihi* dt'gcneracy and pollution of the stage. 
Another play called ‘ 1 radios tk la Mode,’ pro- 
dtic*Ml in SeptemlaT of tho same Year, and 
apparently a coinph;to failure, isonijr known 
from Pt‘pys's mention. (Mr. Gossc th inks that 
it may ni'rhaps bo identified with aulay called 
‘The Mall, or the Mcwlish Lovcrs,^publislied 
in 1674 with a preface by ‘ J. 1).,' Saintsbuby, 
Drytlejiy p. 68. ) Two were performed in 1 672, 
(he ‘ Marriage ik la Mode,' which succeeded, 
and the ‘Assignation,* wliich failed. Acomedy 
called ‘The Kind Keeper^ or Mr. Limberham,' 

S roduced in 1678, wa.«i withdrawn after three 
ays on account of the enmity of the vicious 
persons attacked by its honest satire, accord- 
ing to Diydcn ; according to others, because 
the satire, ‘ fionest or not, was disgusting. 
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The published version, though apparently 
purified from the worst passages, is certainly 
oflensive enough. 

Dryden adopted otlier not very creditable 
devices to catch the public taste. In 1678 
he produced the traj^dy * Ambovna, or the 
Cruelties of the Dutch to the English Mer- 
chajits,’ a catchpenny production intended 
to take advantage of the national irritat ion 
against the Dutch, then threiitfiied by the 
Anglo-French alliance. In a similar manner 
Dryden took advantage of the Popish plot, 
by a play named ‘The* Spanish Friar, or tin* 
Double thscovery,* j»erformed in 1681. It is 
a bitter attack upon the h,v})ocrisv and licen- 
tiousness attributed to the ^tholic priesthood.^ 
A more singular performance was t lie ‘ St ate of 
Innocence,* an opera, which is foiiiuh'd upon 
Milton’s * Paradise. J^ost’ (published 1669 ). 
Aubrey slates that Dryden asked Milton's 
permission to put his poem into rhyme, and 
that Milton replied, *Ali! you may tag my 
votses if you will.’ In the preface lh*ydeii 
.speaks of * Parndise Lost’ as ‘one of the 
greatest, most noble, and sublime poems wliicli 
<‘ither this age or nation bath produced,' The 
admiration was lasting. Richardson, in his 
notes to ‘ Paradise T jOsi’ (1784, p. cxix), tells 
a story, which is certainly inaccurate in de- 
Inils (M\lonk, p. 11.8), to the effect that 
Dryden said to Lord nuckhtii*st (hftervvards 
EaVl of Dorset), ‘This man cuts us out and 
the ancients too.’ Mis famous epigram upon 
Milton was first printed in 'roiison’s folio 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost* in 1688. 

Dry den’s most important works during 
this period were th«.* ‘heroic tragedies.’ Of 
these ‘ Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr,* 
and the two parts of ‘ Almniizor and Alma- 
hide, or the Conquest of Granada,’ appeared 
in 1660 and 1670. Nell Gwyii appeared in 
all three, and it is said that she first att racted 
Charles II when appearing as Valeria in 
‘Tyrannic I-o VP,’ Dryden’s last (and finest) 
rhymi'd trof^dy, ‘Aurtmgzebt*, or the Great 
Mogul’ (which’ Charhis II read in manuscript , 
iving hints for its final revision), was pro- 
ucea in 167’i. The dedication to .lohn Sliet- 
fiold, lord Mulgrave (afterwards Duke of 
Bucktugliamshire), states that he was now 
desirous of writing an epic poem, and ho asks 
Mulgraveto use his influence with the king to 
obtain some means of support, during the com- 
position. He says, probably with sinciwity, 
tliat ho never felt himself very fit for tragedy, ; 
and that many of hU contemporaries had suV- 
assed him in comedy. The subjects whicli 
e had considered, as appears from his ‘ Dis- « 
course on Satire’ (1693), were Edward the i 
Black Prince and King Artliip*. Ho had ' 
still some hopes of ‘ making amends for ill 


plays by an heroic poem ; ’ and Christie sug- 
gests that the pension of 100/, a year was a 
result of this application. Dryden, however, 
' instead of carrying out this scheme, devoted 
himself to writing his finest play, ‘All for 
• Lov'e.’ Abandoning his earlier prt*ference 
! for rhyme, he now ‘professed to imitate the 
^ divine Shakespeare,’ and produced a play 
■' which, if inferior to the noble ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ may be called a not unworthy com- 
pet it or. 1 Iryden, it may be noted, had written 
a fine encomium upon .Shakespeare in his 
‘Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ and in the pro- 
logue to the altered * Tem|)tsst’ appears the 
famous couplet : 

But Sbakt*sp*3are'.s imigic could not copied be ; 

Within tliat. circle none durst vrnlk but lie. 

At a later period (1679) he brought out an 
alteration of ‘Troiliis and Cressida,' the pro- 
logue of which contains fresh homage to 
Slinke.speare. Dryden adapted Sliak'Speare s 
play?, to t In* taste of the time, but ho did more 
iban any contemporary to nii.««c the reputa- 
tion of their author, whom, contrary to the 
prevalent opinion, be preferred to Ben .Ton- 
son: ‘I admire him’ (.lonson), ‘but T love 
Shakespeare.’ The heroic t ragedies, of which 
Dryden was the leading writer, and whieli as 
he admits (Dedication of l^panuh led 

him to extruvagniit declamation, produced 
some lively controversy'. The famous ‘ Re- 
hearsal,' in which they wi*re ridiculed with 
remarkable wit, w’as nr'*t performed in l)e- 
j cembtM’ 1671. It bad long been in prepara- 
tion, the Duke of Buckingham, the ostensible 
author, receiving help, it Is said, from Butler 
(of ‘ Hudibras’ ), Sprat , and others. The hero, 
j Bayes, was first int(*nded for D'Aveiiant, but 
j aft^T D’Avenant's death in 1668 Dryden 1x'- 
I came the main object of attack, and passages 
I of his ‘ Indian Emperor’ and ‘ Conquest of 
Granada’ were ridiculed. ‘Bayes’ tlitw be- 
i came the accepted nickname for Drvdon in 
, the t arioiis paiiiphleT s of the t irae. The ‘ Rc- 
. hoarstil’ washnnigbl out at the King's Theatre, 

I in which Dryden had a share, and the part 
: of .Viuaryllis was taken by Ann Reeve, whose 
: intrigue with him was noticed in the play. 
l>ryden, in his • Discourse on Satiiv,’ gives 
his rt*asons for not retort ing, and appears to 
ha\ e taken t he as>nult good-humouredly , He 
had another literary controversy in 1673. 
Elkaiiah Settle had "published his ‘ Empress 
of Morocco,’ with a dedication containing a 
disrespectful not ice of Dryden. Dry'den joined 
with Crowiie and Shadwell to attack "Settle 
in a coarse pamphlet, and Settle replied by 
a sharp attack upon the ‘Conquest of Gra- 
nada.' John Dennis [q. v.] (who went to 
Cambridge in 1676) reports that Settle was 

f2 
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considered as a formidable rival to Dryden 
at the time, and was the liivourite among the 
younger men at Cambridge and London. 

Another controversy is su^osed to account 
for a singular incident in Dryden’s career. 
He was beaten by ruffians while re- 

turning from Will's coffee-house on the 
night of 18 Dec. 1879. Tim supposed insti- 
gator of this Assault was John Wilmot, earl 
of Rochester. Drydfui ha<l dedicat c<l a jilay 
to Rochester in 1(178, and liad written a 
letter warmly acknowledging his patmnuge. 
But Rochester had taken up some of Diyden’s 
rivals and had a bitter feud with ^lulgrave, 
whose ‘Kssay on Satire* (written in 1675 
and circulated in manuscript in 1670) was 
perhaps corrected, and was supposed at the 
time to have btien written, hy Dryden. The 
authorship is apparently ascribed to l>ryden 
by Rochester in a letter to TTenry Savile 
(iioOHiiSTEU, 1697. p. 40 >, probably 

written in \oveml>er 1670. The ‘Essay* 
contaiiieil an attack upon Rochester, win 
says in another letter that he shall * leave the 
repartee to Black Will with a cudgel* (t6. , 
p. 5), Tlie threat was probably fulfil U hI, but ’ 
nothing could Iw proved at the t ime, although 
a rewartl of 56/. was nft'erod for a discovery of 
the offenders. Tliere is little reason to doubt \ 
Roebestor s guilt, and the libels of the day 
frequently taunt Dryden with his sutrering. 
The disgrace was supposed to bf* with the 
victim. The Duchess of Portsmouth (see 
Lutthell, i. iiO), who was attacked in the 
^ Es-say,* together with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, as one of Charlcs*s ‘ beastly brace/ was 
also thought to liave had some shun* in tliis 
dastardly offence. 

The erroneou** belief that Dryden had taken 
a shan* in satirising Charlo'^, and his attack 
upon t he catholics in the* Spnni'jh Friar,’ sug- 
gested the hypntlie.>*is that Dryden was in 
sympathy with Shafto.-ibury's oppositirm to 
the court. A libeller even represented him 
as poet laureate to Shaftesbury in an ima- 
ginary kingdom (‘ .Mod»‘-s| Vindication of 
Shaftesbury’ in SomerM Trnois, 1812, viii. 
317) ; and another .said that his pension had 
been taken from him, and that he had written 
the ‘ Spanish Friar ’ in revenge. Tic put an 
end to any such irormission by publishing the 
first of his great satires. Tlie ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel’ apwured in November 1681. 
Shaftesbury had been in the Tower since 
2 July, and was to he indict on 24 Nov. 
The satire, according to Tate, had been sug- 
gested to Jliwden by Oharh'S. Although the 
pand jury threw oiit the bill against Shaftes- 
bury, the success of the poetic attack was 
unprecedented. .Johnson’s father, a booJe- 
eeller at the time, said t hat he remembered 


no sale of equal rapidity except that of the 
reports'of Sachevereli’s trial. The reputa- 
tion has been as lasting as it was rapidly 
lichieved. The * Absalom and Achitophel ' 
is still tlie first satire in the language for 
masculine insight and for vigour of expres- 
sion. Dryden tel Is us that by the advice of Sir 
(jhH)rge 5lackenzie he had road through the 
older English poets and liad written a treatise 
(suppressed at Mulgravo’s desire) on the laws 
of versification, lie had become a consume 
mate master of stylo, and had now found the 
preci.se field for which Lis powers of mind 
fully qualified him. The passage praising 
Shaftesbury’s purity as a judge, which gri'atly 
heightens riie lifiect of tW satire, was intro- 
duced in t lie second edition. Benjamin Martyn 
(employed by the fourth Earl nfShafteshuiy 
to write the life of the first) states that tins 
addition was made in n^turii for Shaftesbury’s 
geiiemsity in nominating Drydeii’s son to the 
Charterhnusi*, after the first edition of Du' 
satire. The st<»ry, liighly improbable in itself, 
is discreilitfHl by the fact tiiat Dryden’s son 
Erasmus was admitted to the Charterhouse' 
in February I68;i on the nomination of 
Charles TT. \vTiiIe *Slmfte>hurv himself nomi- 
nated Samuel Weaver'll! Oetober 1681, that 
i>, just before the publication. Tt is now 
‘ iip^^ssible to -Hay what sugge-»ted tlie state- 
lent. Dryden at any rate eoni iiined his sati- 
. rical career and his assaults upon Sliaftt*8- 
burv. A medal had been struck in honour of 
tho’t//no/Y/wff^ of tlie grand jury, and Charles 
(according to a story reported by Spence) 
suggested to Dryden the. subject of hi.s next 
.satin', * The Medal/ which appeared iu Marcli 
16S2, RetfU’ts hiid alrewly been attempted, 
and others followed. Biickingluim published 
‘Poetical Kcfl»»ct ions/ Samuel Pordage pub- 
lished ‘ .\zaria and Dtishai,' and Elkaiiah 
Settle ‘ Ahsiilom Senior or Aeliitophel Trans- 
pejsed,’ The * Mi'tlal ’ pn)duced the ‘ Medal 
I Keversed,' by Ponlage, ‘ Dryden’sSat irt^ to hia 
: Muse ’ (see aliove), and tlie ‘ Dfedal of John 
I Ba\es/ by Shad well, wholiad Ih'cii on friendly 
! terms with Drvdeii, but now euiiie forwanl 
the rhanipion of tho whiga. Dryden 
^d ii|)on Shadwoll in ‘ Mac Flecknoe/ a 
satire of great vigourand finish, which sen'ed 
a« the model of the * Diinciad.’ Dryden is 
said to have thought it his liest work (‘Dean 
I.K)cki<'r/ in Spence’s Anfcdoten, p. 60). It 
was publ i.shf ‘d on 4 Oct . J 682. On 10 Nov. fol- 
lowing appeared a second part of ‘ Alisalom 
and Achitophel.’ It was mainly written by 
Nahum Tat*; ; but Dryden contributed over 
two hundred forcible lines and probably re- 
vised the whole. Shadwoll and Settle again 
appear as Og and Doeg. A year bad thus 
produced the great .satires which show Dryden 
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at his highest power. Two other Avorke, eug- brate Charles’^ political successea. It Lad 
gested by contemporary controversy, occu- been rehearsed before the king, and a sequel, 
pied him at the same time. The'Rcligio ^King Arthur,' was ready when Charles 
Laici' — a defence of the Anglican position, died (5 Feb. 1(185). It was produced, with 
which shows his singular power of arguing alterations, afVer James’s accession (SJune 
in verse — was suggested by a translation of 1C85). The excitement produced by Mon- 
Simon’s ‘ Critical IJistor^- of the t>ld Testa- [ mouth’s rebellion put a stop to the perfor- 
ment,’ executed by a young friend, Henry , manco and caused great loss to the company. 
Dicldnson (the name is ascertained by Duke’s • In an ode to the king’s memory Dryden h^ 
poem to Dickinson on the occasion). He also managed skilfully to insinuate that Charles’s 
co-operated with Nathaniel Dee in produc- j cncourngoinont of art had more frequently 
ing the * Duke of GuisH.’ The story, which | taken the form of praise than of solid re- 
in Dryden’s early eflbrt had been intended ward. In 1676 Dryclen had said (Dedication 
to suggest a parallel to the J^nglish rebel- to Aurenr/zede) that he lived wholly upon 
lion, Avas noAV to l>e applied to the contest of tint king’s bounty , t hough in ( Discourtte 
the court against tShaftesbiiry and .Moiiujouth. on fi!re/ire) he coinpIaim*d that the king had 
Dryden, howex-er, did his be^t ti» extenuate encouraged his (ie.sign for an epic poem with 
his OAvn responsibility in a * Vindication’ nothing but fair w'ortls. He AA'as clearly de- 
separately piihlishecl. The l)iichH>s of Mon- ptmderii upon the royal favour for a large 
mouth had long bt‘en his fir^t and pa- part of his income, and tlie Avithdrawal of 
troness ( Preface to AV//// //;•). I lavour would mean ruin. The dependence 

Dryden Avas now at the height of his re- was now transferred to .Tames II. James 

S Station as the leading man fd* letters of the ' continued Dryden's olKees t omitting thelau- 
ay. Hcavus mindi sought after as a writer ‘ reate a butt of sack) and the pension of 100/, 
of prologues and epilogues. He contributed alloAfved by Charles. Some months after- 
both proh>|yue and epilogue to Southerne’s M'ards (10* Jan. KiJ^ii) Kvelyii notices n re- 
first play in Febriinrv l6^if. ami, according port that Dryden, Avith hU two sons and 
to John.soii, rai:?cd his price tui the occasion * Mrs. Nelly (miss to the late king),’ w*ere 
from two guineas to thre»’ (the suras have going to mass. The opinion that such con- 
been stateil less probably as four nud six A'erts were equally venal aviis eertainly noi 
guineas and tivt' ami ten guineas, see iinnaturul. Macaulay has gi a en lii.s sanction 
Maloxe, p. He eoTilriljuted prologue ' to the opinion by the account in his history, 

and epilogue in tin* IblbjANiiig Xoveiuber for : written under tlie belief (now proved to be 
the first iday represented by tlie King’s and : erroneous) that the pension of 100/. a year 
Duke’s Companies, who had now eoiiibiiied j Avas an addition by .luincs instead of a te- 
at Drury Lum*. He eontribnled a nrcfaci'to , iieAvnl of a pivviiUis grant, 
a neAV translation of Plutnreh's *Li\es’ in ! The purity «>f Drydeu’s motiA'es lias been 
1683; translated Maimbourg's ‘History of frequently discussed. He has not the pre- 
the League* in 16S4; and jmhlished two ; sumption in his fuAour Avhich aris»‘s from a 
A'olumes of * Mi-eellaneous Poeiii'*’ iu I6f<4 , sacrifice of solid interests. He Avas u depen- 
nnd I680, including contributions from other ‘ dent following a master with a crowd of 
writers. A letter (undated, but probably of | uiuUmbteilt\ A eiiul persons. Nor is there the 
1683) to Laurence I I>de, earl of Unchest er, presumption Avhieli n^ise‘^ from loftiness of 
shows that Dryden was Avritiiig under the character. Dryde.n’s gross adulation of his 
spur of poA^crl\. Ho begs for a lialf-year's patrons Avas marked by sat irists cavii in his 
salary. He is in ill-health and almost in j OAvn age (^ee e.g. ‘Letter to the Tories,’ 
<langer of arrest. His three sons are gpoAving '' pndixed to8n AI^A^ m.i.’s Metln/ of JoJtn JJayes), 
up and hove bt‘en educated ‘ bcAOiul his for- J and he jiamb‘red disgraeefullA to the lowest 
tune.’ * It is enough,’ he says, ‘for one age ' tastes of his mid ie net's. Nor was the reli- 
to haA‘0 neglected Mr. Cowley ami starved ; gious changf associated Avith any moral rts- 
Mr. Butler.^ On 17 Dec. 1683 Dryden wa.s j Avulsion, or the result of any profound intel- 
uppoiiited, perhaps in answer to this appeal, { lectiml process. He had been indifferent to 
u collector of customs in the port ot'J^ondon religious controversy till he aa-us fifty, and 
(Johnson, Lirej*^ ed. Cunningham, i. 335). his most marked prejmlice was a dislike for 
The fixed salary was only 5/. a year, but priest.^ of all religimis, frequently noticed by 
presumably consisted in great part of fees, contemporaries. Ho had sat irisi'd the Roman 
file dedication to (Jiaiirence Hyde) I^ord catholics in the ‘Spanish Friar,’ when the 
Rochester of* Cleomenes' in 106:? shoAvs that protestiint feeling Ava.s excited. It is idle to 
Dryden’s application for arrears had been to comparts such a conversion to those of loftier 
some extent successful. Dryden AA'roie an j minds. But, in a sensi', he may well have 
opera culled * Albion and Albanius ’ to cele- j been sincere enough. In the preface to the 
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* Reli^o Ldci ’ he says that he was * natu- 
nlly inclined to scepticism in philosophy/ 
The courtiers of Charles II varied between 

* Hobhism ' and Catholicism. Bryden, first 
inclined to Hobhism, may well have been 
led to Catholicism by a not unusual route. 
If all creeds are eoually doubtful, a man 
may choose that Avhich is politically most 
congenial, or he may accept that which 
ofiTers the best practical mode of auppn^ssijig 
painful doubts. |)rvdeii*s language in the 

* Heligio Laici/ while relailing the or<iinar\' 

arguments for the Anglican position, ex- 
presses a marked desire for nii infallible ' 
guide. His critical writings show a mind 
curiouslv open to accept new opinions. It 
may well be that, holding his early creed on 
very light grounds, he thought that the ar- 
gument for an infallible church, when pre- 
sented to him for the first time, was as un- 
ansMTerable ns it appean^d for a time to 
Chillingw'orth and Gibbon. Though inte- 
rested motives led him to look into the 
fpiestion, the absence of any strong convic- 
tions would make it easy to accept the solu- 
tion now presented. Once converted, he 
appears to nave grown into a devoted mem- 
ber of the church in his age. He w'as speedily 
employwl in defence of his new taitfi. He 
translated Varilla/s < History of Ueligioiis ■ 
Revolutions.’ llurnt't asserts (/>e/*c//ee o/ 
his Jiejlevtions Varilhts) that his own 

attack upon Variilas caus<*d the puhlicati^ui 
to be abandoned. If(f was employed by 
Jamc.s to answer Still ingficet, wlio liud n^- 
sailed the papers upon Catholicism published 
by James nim>idf mid attribuft'd to his fir"! 
wife and his broilier. Some sharp pa^sit^ 
follow'd!, in w’hich Stillingrte»*t had the ad- 
vantage due to hi*, superior learning and prac- 
tice in controversy. 1 Iryden’-* nio*.t ini]H)rtant 
Avork, ‘The Hind and the I'anllier* (said to 
have been composod at llU'ihton, a seat of 
theTre.shanis inX»>rthamptf)n';hire ), Avns pul>- 
lished in April in87. Although the pomi i«» 
written in Dryden’s best manner, iind h.'i.*. 
many spirited passage's, t‘speeially the attack 
upon Burnet as ‘the Buzzard,’ it. must h»* 
said that not even Drydeii’s skill could make 
versified theologicol ioiitroversy very read- 
able. The most famous retort Avas by Charles 
31ontagu f afterwards Lord ITalirax laud Mat- 
thew Prior, called ‘ The Hind and Pantlier 
transversed to the stoiy' of the OoimtrA' Mouse 
and tlie City Mouse.’ This is a kinrl of sit]i- 
plement to the ‘ Rehearsal,’ in which Bayes 
produces a new allegory intended aa aparridy 
of ‘Tlie Hind and the J*anther.’ l)€*nn l^jckier 
told Spence (impnibably enough) that Hry- 
den wept when sp<*akingof this ‘ cruel usage* 
from ‘ twro young felloAA's to whom he had 


alw'ays been very civil ’ (Spevcb, AneedoU$f 
p. 6iy 

I>r^en translated a life of St. Francie 
Xavier, and in a dedication to the queen 
declared that her majesty had chosen the 
saint for a patron and that her prayers might 
he expected to bring an heir to the throne. 
I When an heir actually appeared (10 June 
' 1688) Bryden brought out a congratulatory 
r i»oem, ‘ Britannik Rediviva,’ before the end 
^ of the month. 

The revolution of 1688 put an end to any 
hojTcs Avhich Brvdeii inight have entertained 
from James’s patronage. He lost all his offices, 
ShadAvell succeeding him ns po«'t laureate. 
He received some considerable bent»faction 
fnmi his old friend Huckhiirst, now earl of 
Dorset, W’hich Prior probably exaggerated in 
a dedication to Dors«,‘t*8 sou, Avhere he says 
that Dorset madt* up the hiss of the laun^ate’s 
income. l>rydi*n remained faithful to his 
er<‘t*d. Recantation, it is true, was scarcely 
]H»*.ible, and could liaA o bnuiglit nothing lAit 
contempt. Drydeii, how’cAiT, )3ehaved AA'ith 
marked dignity during bis later years. He 
laboured at liis calling Avifhoiit querulous 
complaint or abject submisslt^ri. He returned 
for' a time to dramatic v^riting. In 161K)weKi 
performed a tragedy ‘ Don Sebastian * and 
lii.*. •'iiceessfiil comedy called * .\mphitryon.’ 

* Don Sebastian ’ divides Avitli * All for Lo\’e’ 
tlie claim to be lii^ best play, e'.pecially on 
the >tr(t*ngth of tin* faniou.*. «c*ene betAveon 
Sebastian and Horav. In I66J he brought 
out ‘King Arthur,’ altered to fit it to the 
times by omitting the politics. Purcell com- 
jio-tKl the music, mid it bad a considerable 
MICCM.-.S. Til he producefl * (Jleomene.s,’ 

till* lust act of Avliicb, in cons^‘i|uonce of his 
own illnes.s, Avns finished by Southerne, A 
tragi-eoniedy called ‘ J.ove Triiiiniiliant ’ was 
announced as liis la^t ])biy, and tailed com- 
pb*telyin 161H. Congreve hail been introduced 
to l»ryden by SoiitluTiie. Dryden ri^cogpiised 
the merits fif tin* new Avriter Avith generous 
Avarrnth. He n<blrt's>t>(l some striking lines 
to ( 'ongreA'e on the uppeantnee of the ‘Double 
Dealer ’ (ItfiKi), in wmicli the old dramatist 
bequeathed his mantle and the care of his 
re]Mitation to the rising young man. Diyden 
Avitli his disciple came in for a shan* of the 
as.-tau1t made by Jeremy Collier upon con- 
temporar\' dramatists in 1698. Dryaen, AvitU 
' grioa judgment and dignity, confessed to the 
partial justice of the attack, though saying, 
truly enough, that Collier’s zeal had carried 
I him too far (Preface to Fabhs\ 

1 A.S his dramat ic energy slackened, Dryden 
laboured themore. industriously in other cfirec- 
tioiis. His |iopm * Bloonora * ( 1 692), Avritten in 
memory of the Countess of Abingdon (CJIRIS- 
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Ttiii, p. Ixvi), was probably written to order 
and paid for by the widower, as the poet bad 
been unknown to both earl and countess. In 
1693 appeared a translation of Juvenal and 
Persius, in which Dryden was helped by his 
eons. The ' Discourse on Satire ^ was pre- 
fixed. A third and fourth volume of * Mis- 
cellanies/ to which Dryden contributed, ap- 
peared in 1693 and 1694. He now undertook 
ms translation of Virgil. Tradition stuU'S : 
(Malone, 233) that the first lines were writ- 
ten upon a pane of glass at Chesterton House, 
Huntingdonshire, the s^eat of his cousin, John j 
Driden (whose name was always thus spelt). ■ 
Part of the translation was written at Sir j 
William Bowyer’s seat, Denham, Bucking- | 
hamshire, and part at J^ord Exeter’s seat, ' 
Burleigh. Qn^at interest was taken in the ' 
work. Addison wrote the arguments of the 
books and an * Essay upon the Georgies/ 
The b(Mjk was published by subscription, a 
byetem of joint-stock patronage now' coming 
into vogue. ' Paradise Lost ’had been thus 

? iublished in 108H, and AVoud’s ‘Atheiue 
Ixouienscs* in 1691. Tt is impossible to 
decide what was tin; precise rt‘sult to Dryden. 
There xvere 101 suhscriptioiis of five guineas, 
for which engravings W'er4i to be supjdied, 
and 252 at tw'o guineas. It does not appear 
how til roceeds w'(‘re divided between I)ry- 
den and Iiispublislu'r Toiison. It seems that 
Dryden received 50/. in addition for each book 
of his t I'HUslat ion. J Ir^^den also received prt?- 
sents from various noble jiatroiis — espex*ialJy 
Lord Clifford, Lord Chesterfield, and Slud- 
field (at this time Manjuis of Nnrnianhy), to 
whom the *Pa.storals/ the *Cleorgic.s,’and the 
^.rl^neid* were especially dedicated. Pope, 
who may have knowoi the facts from Ton.son, 
told Spence that tlu» total p^ccived by J hyden 
was 1,2(X)/., and the estimate is not impro- 
bable. Drydeii's corrospondtuice w'itli T«msoii 
showed a good ninny bickerings during the 
publication. One cause of quarrel wtis Ton- 
son’s desire that the book should be dedicated 
to William III. Dryden lioiiournbly refused; 
but Tonsori had the engravings adapted for 
the purpose by giving to .ICneas the hooked 
nose of William (Diiydbn, Letter to his son, 

3 16S7). The translation was published i 

in July i097 and was favourably received. ; 
It has since been admired for its own merits 
of style if not lor its fidelity. Bentley, as it 
aeems from a letter to Toiison, 'cursed it, 
heartily * before its publicat ion, wdiether from : 
an actual perusal does not appear. S^vift ] 
speaks of it conte^tuously in bis dedication j 
of the ' Tale of a Tub/ and elscwhert; refers , 
bitterly to Dryden. Tlie statement is made ! 
by Johnson and Deane Swift (E^aayon Swift, j 
p..n7) that the liatrcd was Caused by Dry- j 


den's remark upon Swift's Odes, 'Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet.’ Swift was, 
however, an exception to the general rule. 
All the distin^ished young men of letters 
looked up with reverence to Dryden. His 
' Virgil * was a precedent for Pope s ' Homer,’ 
which eclipsed the pecuniary results of the 
literary reputation of the earlier poem. 

, Having finished Virgil, Dryden sot about 
I the work generally called his * Fables.* It 
included versions of the first ‘ Iliad,’ of some 
of Ovid’s ' Metamorphoses,’ ond tales fron 
Chaucer and Briccaccio. By an agreement o' 
20Mnrch 1699 he was to receive two hundred 
and fifty guineas from T’oiison for ten thousand 
verses, of which seven thousand five hundred 
were already in Toiison's hands. The whole 
sum was to be made up to 300/. on the appear- 
ance of a second edition, which was not 
ivachedtill 1713. The volume as published 
contains some twelve t housand \ er^es. From 
letters bet wtM'n J )ryden and Samuel Pepvsit 
appears I hut Pep\ s suggested the ‘ Good Par- 
son.' Other poems added were nn atldress to 
his cousin .John I)rich*n, and a dedication of 
‘ Palainon and Arcibj ' to the Duchess of Or- 
monde. Dryden thought himstdf successful 
in these poems and sent them to Charles 
Montagu, his old antagonist, who was now 
cliancellor of the e.vc‘hequer. The letter and 
n*fereiiei‘s in letters to his cousin, Mrs. Steward 
(daughter of Mrs. Creed), show that hi^ was 
ex peel ing some favour from government . H« 
say.s, however, that he cannot buy favour by 
forsaking his religion. He had refused, though 
]>re.ssed hy his friends, to write a c^unpliment- 
ary poem upon (^ueen Mary’s death lu 1694. 
His cousin made him what he culls (to Mrs. 
Steward, 11 April 1700) *a nohle present/ 
and the Duke of Grmoiide is said to have 
been tH|Ually liberal. An improbabh- tradition 
(given bv Derrick) fit utes the amount of «*ach 
gift ns rmi. The • J’ahhvs * again .diow Dry- 
den’s energy of thought and language uii- 
diiiiiiiislied by ago. Some minor poems had 
appeared during the same period. The moat 
! famous w ns t he * -Vlexauder s Ft*asi .’ A iniisi- 
cnl society had heem formed in l^oiidon, which 
^ hold an anniial celebration of St. Cecilia's day 
(22 Nov.) The first nx'onled pt^rformance was 
in 16S3, 1 Irvdeii <*r)mpo>ed iiii o<le for t he occa- 
sion in 1687. (.\lisf ofalltheodes,withauthors 
and comiKisers, is given in M.\lone, 276-80.) 
He was again invited to write the ode for 
1697, and n hitter to his son written in Sep- 
tember says flint he is then writing it. Birch 
mentions a letter (not now discoverable^ in 
which Dryden speaks of spending a tort- 
night upon t he task. On the other hand, AVur- 
ton in his ‘ Essay on Pope 'preserves a storx' 
that St. John (afterwaras tlie famous LorH 
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Bpluiflmlk*) fimad Diyden one moming in 
Mtatioii, for which he ecoounted 
M^huruuit he had eat up all night writing the 
The subject had so impressed him that 
he had finishM it at a sitting. It would be 
easy to august modes of harmonising these 
statements^ but the facts must remain uncer- 
tain. It is equally uncertain whether the 
society did or did not pay him 40/., as Der- 
rick rc^rtsou the authority of W’^al ter Moyle, 
while Dryden tells his son the task wim * in 
no way beneficial.’ Tlie ode vraa published 
separately in 1097. Malone (p. 477) pre- 
serves the tradition that Dryden confirmed 
the coDiplimeni of a yoiitig man (afterwards 
Chief-justice Maekav) by saying ‘A nobler 
ode never was prfKlue*.*d nor ever will be.' 
Dxrden was now breaking in health. A few 
traditions remain as to his la I er years. F rieiwh* 
and admiivrs had gathered round him. He 
was to l)e seen at Will’s eotree-hnu«4e. whert> 
(the only fact n*covered by * old Swiney^’ for 
Johnson's use ) had a chair by the tire in 
winter and by the window in summer. Ward 
tells us pt. 10) how the young 

wits coveted the honour ofa pinch from Dry- 
den's snu iF-box . Dryden spent his evenings at 
the coffee-house. A few scraps of his talk 
carefully collected by Mahme (pp. -610) 
are, it is to be liowd, unfair siH‘cimens of 
his powers. IHetcher’s ‘ Pilgrim ’ wa'< per- ' 
formed for the benefit of bis «tiii Charles in the 
beginning of 170<k ft was revised by Van- 
brugh for the occasion, and Drj'deii contri- 
buted an additional scene, together with a 
prologue and epilogue (vigorously attaekiiig 
Illackmore, w-ho had provoked his wrath by 
an assault in the * Sat ire ngniihst Wit '), ami 
a * Secular Masque.' (jcorge (iniiiville (ufter- 
ward.s Lord !.,au.Mlowne) prepared an adap- 
tation of the ‘ Morchiint of Venice,’ to be 
performed for his benefit. His death caused 
I he profits to be transferred to Iii.s son Charh-a. i 
He had a correspfuidence with enthusiastic 
oung ladies, e-specially Mr?*, 'lliomasjto wdi- 
he gave the name C<»riniia ; he was courted 
by .frdin Dennis, then a critic of n-putation, as 
well as by some of higher and in .•^ome coses 
more permanent, fame, such ns ('ongre\e, 
Addison, Soiitlierne, Vanbrugh, Grauvilh*, 
and Moyle. I’ope, then a hoy in liis twelfth 
year, managed to get u sight of him, and 
he held the post of literary dictalfir, pre- 
viously assigned to Den .Jonson, and after- 
wards* to Addison, Pope, and Samuel .fohn- 
fion. He often visited his relations in the 
country, and anecdotes show that he played 
bowls and was fond of fishing. During March \ 
and April 1700 he was confined to the house 
by gout. t^e mortified, and he declined to 
submit to amputation, which was advised by 


a Wous- Holte. He 

greet cooupoBure, 1 May 1700, Bt.JMb &eim 
in QerraidStreet. He had lived 
to I68S in Fetter liane, Fleet Street^ wh^ 
the houae, pulled down in 1887, had a tablet 
in commemoration, and ftom to 1688 in 
Long Acre (Johnbon, Zim (Ounningham)» 
i. 320). A tablet affix^ to 43 Gertard Street^ 
Soho, states that he also resided there. He 
left no will, and his widow having reuounoed, 
his son Charles administered to his effects on 
10 J une. A private funeral was proposed, and 
Montagu offered to pay the expenses, which 
explains Pope’s famous allusion in the cha- 
racter of Bufo— 

He helped to bury whom he hclpctl to starve. 

^ome of Dryden’s friends, including Lord 
JcflWys, son of the chancellor, object^. The 
body was embalmed, unci upon Garth’s appli- 
cation was uUow'ed to be deposited in the 
(’ollege of Phvstcian.s until lue funcTul oa 
13 May. On that day Garth pronounced a 
Latin oration, Horace’s ‘ Kxegi monumen- 
tiim * was sung to inn.sic, and the InMly was 
buried by the sid«» of Chaucer ami Cowh?y in 
the • Poets* Corner* of Westminster Ablx^y. 
Dryden’s friends filled fi*)y carriages, and fifty 
more follow'ed. Farquhar sj)enksof thecere- 
ind burlesque, * fit te 
for lludibras tliaii him.’ The gru\o remaimd 
unmarked until 17l^), when a simple monu- 
ineut was erected by the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire (stirred, it is said, hv Pope’s inscrip- 
tion upon Uowe, where ullusiuii was made to , 
the Tilde and st • me’ which coxereeb 

Dryden). The l)iiehes.s of Duc‘kingham.'«hire^' 
subMitiited the bu.5t by Schi-emakers in 1731/ 
for ail inferior bust placed upon the first 
monunumt. 

^irs. I'honiao (C'oriima) fell into distress 
and became one of ( 'urll's authors. She su|>- 
plied him with a fictitious account of Dry- 
den’s funeral adilressed to the author of Con- 
greve's life, in which it wa.s published. It 
was founded, according to Malone, on Fur- 
qiihar’s letter and a jHiein of Tom Brown’s 
ca)lerl * A Description of Mr. 1) — n’s Funeral’ 
Corinna’s misstatements are .siitHciently con- 
futed by Malone (pp. 366-82), though they 
long passed current as gimuine. 

Lody Elizabeth Dryden, who (according 
' to di btful traditions recorded by Malone, 
p. 396) was on di.siant terms with her hus- 
tiand and his relations in later years, became 
insane soon after his death, and survived till 
the sutnmi.T of 1714. They had three sous. 
Cif ABLi-:s, bom at (3iarlton in IfjfiO, was edu- 
catcMl at Westminster, elected to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1383, and wrote some 
poiiins, one ch* which, in Latin, appeared .in 
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Mood ‘ He executed the 

ilim^ ^<nr hie fiither’e translation of 
Juvenal in 1602. About that time he went 
to Italy and wae appointed chamberlain to 




lish poem which appeared in the fourth *Mis- I 
celhmy.' He returned to England about 1697 i 
or 1696; administered to his father's effects ; ] 
was drowned in the Thames near 1 latchet, and 
buried at Windsor 20 Aug. 1704. Dryden, = 
who was a believer in astrology, calculated ; 
his Bon*8 horoscope, and on the strength of it , 
prophesies in 1697 that Ke will soon recover his 
health, injured by a full at lioinc. Corinna 
constructed nn elabenite fiction upon this 
basis, showing tliat llryden had foretold three 
periods of danger to Ins son; at one of wliich 
Uharlcs fell from a (non-existent ) 1 ower of the 
Vatican five stories high and was * muSlied 
to a mumiijy’ for the time (Wilson, 
of ). Malone reprint a this imrni ! i ve 

(pp. 4(>4-:iO). which is only worth notice from 
the use made of it in Scott’s ‘GuyM an nering.’ 

Jo UN, the second sou, bom in U»67 was 
alsoat Westminster, and wnselecle<l tt»Ghrist 
Church ill 1 1 i is father preftirred to place 

him under the care of Obndiah AN’alker, the 
Itoman catlioHc number of I'niversiiy Col- 
lege. He went to Rome with his brother, lie 
translated the fourteenth satire of Juvenal for 
his father's version, aiul wrote the * lliu'^band 
his own CiieUold,* pt^formed in 1696, with 
a prologue bv bih father, and an epilogue by 
CongTC^e. An account of a tour in Italy and 
Malta, made by him in 170t) in company with 
a Mr. Cecil, was published in 1776. lie died 
at Rome 'JH Jan. 1701. 

Emasmts Hl'MIV, t be tliird .sou, born 2 May 
1669, was a scholar at the Charterhouse, and 
‘elected to the university’ November 1685. 
lift studied at Duuny, entered tin* novitiate 
of the Ihuiiinic-ans 1662, was ordained priest 
in 1694, Avas at- Rome in 1697, residing in 
the convent of the English Dominicans, and 
in that year was sent to theoonvtmt of Holy 
Cross, Bovuheim, of which he was sub-prior 
till 1700. He then refurin'd to England to 
labour on the mission in Nortfaamptoiishin* 
{OJLLii\y t Cftthofirtt). Eroni 1708 he 

resided .i Canons Ashby, which in that y**ar 
had passed by will to liiscoiisiii Edward, eldest 
son of the poet’s younger brother, Erasmus. 
In 1710 he became l>aronet u|>oii the <leafh of 
another cousin, Sir John Dryden, grandson 
of the first baronet. He was apparently im- 
becile at this time and died soon after.* Ho 
was buried at Canons Ashby, 4 Ih^c. 1710. ; 

Dryden was sliort, stout, and florid. A .. 
contemporary epigram, praising him ns a j 
poet, says ‘ A sleepy eye be had and no sweet j 
leature,^ and a note explains flint * feature ' 
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here mieans ‘countenance.’ His nickname^ 
‘Poet Baoab/ suggests his appearance. A 
large mole on his right cheek appears in all 
his portndts. The earliest portrait is said to 




on the back 1655, which is probably an error 
for 1665. A portrait was painted by lliley 
in 1683, and engraved by Van Gunst for 
the VirgQ of 1709. Olosterman painted a 
portrait about 1690, from which there is a 
mezzotint by AV. Fnithornc, jun. Kneller 
painted several portraits, one of which was 
prestmted by the poet to Ids cousin, John 
Driden. It is not now discoverable. From 
another (about 1698) by Kneller, painted for 
Jacob 'i'onson as one of a series of the Kit-Cat 
(Mub, there is on engraving by Edelwick in 
1700, said to be the best likeness. The original 
is at Dayfordbury Hall, Hertfordshii«. An- 
other portrait by Kneller belonged to Charles 
Devil le Dryden in I8.‘i4. A portrait of Dry- 
den wah at Addison's house at Hilton ; and 
there wa** n crayon drawing at Tichmarsh, 
which afterwards belonged to Sir Henry Dry- 
den of Caiiofis .Vsbby. A portrait in pencil 
by T. For.Nti^r, laktm in 1697, was ( 185 t) in 
the ])o.-ses«>ioii of the Rev..l. Dryden Pigott. 
Horuee W alpolehH<I a small full-length por- 
tmit by Alaubert. (Further details are given 
by .Malonl, |>p. 432-T, an<l Hkll, p. 978.) 

The atfeciion of his contemporaries and 
literary disciples proves, as well as their direct 
tesliiiiony, that in liis private relations Dry‘- 
den showed a large and generous nature, 
('oiigreve dwt'lU especially upon his modesty, 
and says i hat he was The * most easiU' dia- 
countcnniiocd ' of ail ini*ii he ever knew. The 
absence f>f arroguiice was certainly combined 
with an absence of the loftier qualities of 
character. Dryden is the least unworldly of 
all gi’eat ]>oets. He thoreforL* retlects most 
couiph'iely the characteristics of t lie society 
doiimiatcd by the court of Cliarles 11. which 
in the next genera! ion grew into the town of 
Addison and I’opc. His drama. composi*d 
when the drama war* most dependent upon 
the court, was written, rather in spite of 
his nature, to win bivad and to ph*use his 

S atrons, 1 ! is comedies ari‘ a lumeiitublo con- 
esceii.-.ion ! o the worst tendencies of the time. 
His tragedies, w hile inllutmecd by the French 
jirecefleiits. and falling into the mock heroics 
congenial to the hollow sentiment of the 
court, ill which sensualitv is covered by' a 
thin veil of sham romance, gave not infre- 
quent opportunity for a vigorous utterance 
of a rather cynical view' of life. The de- 
clamatory passages ore often in his liest style. 
Whatever their faults, no tragedies com- 
paraide to his best work have since been 
written for the stage. The masculine sense 
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Jooweir of stiataiiied axffumento gave a 1675, 1676. 16. 'All jfbr Love* 1677<«'6^ 

1078. 17. 'Hie Kind Keepeir, or Jfr* 

end the aame qualities appear in the Limberham/ 1678, 1678^ 18. ' CEdipua * 

'vigorotia Tonification of the ' FaDles/ which ^th N. Lee j tJie fint and third acta are 
adee deformed, however, hy the ab^nce of Dryden's), 1679, 1679. 19. 'Troihia and 

delicate or lofty sentiment. His lyrical ' Cressida/ 1679, 1679. 20. ' The ^ Spanitih 
|K>etry, in ipite of the vigorous ' Alexander's Friar,’ 1681, 1681. 21. ' The Duke of Gttise * 
Feairt,* has hardly held its own, though still (with N. Lee ; the first scene, the fourth and 
admii^ by some’critics. His prose is among ha^ the fifth act are Dvyden’s), 1682, 1688; a 
the first models of a pure English style. Dry- ' Vindication’ separated v published. 22. ' Ai-, 
den professed to have learned prose from his hion and Albanius,’ 1086. 23. ' Don 

contemporary Tillotson. Other examples Sebastian,’ 1690, 16^. 24. ' Amphitryon,’ 
from theologians, poets, and essayists might 1690, 1690. 25. * King Arthur,’ 1691, 1691. 
easilv be adduced to show that Ihrclen had I 26. ' Cleomenes,’ 1692, 1692. 27. 'LoveTri- 


plenty of rivals in the art. The conditions i 
of the time made tlie old pc'daiitry and con- 
ceits un>uitable. Drj'den, like his contem- 
poraries, had to Avrite for men of the world, 
not for scholars trained in the schools, and 
wrote accordingly. But ho stood almost 
alone as a critic, and if his ^ie^vs were cu- 
riously flexible and inconsistent, they are 
always enforced by sound arguments and 
straightforward logic. His invariable power 
of understanding and cotniiiand of >on«»rf)Us 
A*erse gave him a reputation which grew 
rather thnu declined during the next cen- 
tury, The correct opinion was to balance 
him against somewhat as Shake'^m^are 

had been balanced against Jon.'<r>it, as «»iinw- 
ing more vigour if lt‘8^ art. (’hurchill was 
his most conspicuous imitator: (.»rny, like 
Pope, professed tf) haAe learned hisAvhole skill 
in versificat ion from 1 liyden . Wart • )n place* 
him just below Pope, and distinctly below 
Shakespeare, .Milton, and Speii*er. Scott still 
places him next to Shakespeare ami Miltcm, 
and expres-iCN the Cfinservativc literary creed 
if his time. Perhaj)* the best modern criticii 
will bo found in Trowel I's • Among iny Book 
DrA'den’s dramatic works (with <lutes of 
first porfortnancenndpublicationliire: l.*Thi 
AVildt Jallant,’ February ltl62“;l,1669. 2. ‘The 
Kival Ladies,’ IfiOot:"), 1664. li. ‘The Indian 
Emperor/ ltl65, 1667 ; defem;e of* I^ssay on 
Dramatic Poe>y' added to second edihon, 
1668. 4. ‘ Secret Love, or I he Maiden Qu< 

1667, 1668. 5. 'Sir Martin Mar-all/ 1667, ■ 

1668. 6. ' The Tempest ’ (with IVA V4>iiant ), i 

1667, 1670. 7. * An Evening’s L«>ve, or the 

Mock Astrfdoger,* Bi68, 1671. 8. ‘Tyrannic 
Love, or the I’oyal Martyr/ IfWJO', 1070. 

9, 10. ‘Conquest of (rranadu’ (two parts), ' 
1670,1672; ‘Essay on Heroic Plays ’prefixed, 
and * Essay on Dramatic Poetry of the Last 
Age’ ap}>ended. 11. ‘Marriage a la Mode/ 
1672, 167.*$. 12. ‘The Assignation, or I^ove • 
in a Xunnery,’ 1672, 1678. 18. ‘ .Vmlioj'na,’ 

1678, 167.‘3. 14. ‘The State of Innoceiiee* , 

(not acted), 1674, with a]K>logy for heroic , 
poetry and poetic license. 15. ‘ AurengzfilK?/ j 


umphant/ 1 698-4, 1694. The ‘Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy* uptK*arod in 1668, and the 
notes and observations on the ‘ Empress of 
Morocco/ in which Dn'den had some share, 
in 1674. 

Drydei/s original p<)ems appeared as fol- 
loAvs: 1. * Hei*oic Stanzas, consecrated to the 
Memory of his Highness Oli\er, late Lord 
Pndector/ v^fcc., two editions in 16.39, the 
first pnjbablv b(4ng that in which it appears 
a** one of • 'flirts* Poems ii|K)n the Death of 
his lute Highiierss/ &c. 2. ^.Vstnea Kediix,’ 
J66C1. ‘1 * Paiii'gyric tm the Coronation/ 

J66I. 4. * .\nnns* Mirabilis/ liJti7. 5, ‘ Ab- 
salom and Achifophel,' iK'irt i. 1 <>h|. 6, ‘The 
Medal/ March 1682. 7. - Mac Flecknoe,' 

< ictober UW2. 8. * Absalom nml -Xebitopbol/ 
part ii. (with Nahum Tate), Xovembi*r 
1682. 0. ‘iveligio Laici/ Nctvember l<$82, 

10. ‘ThremKlia .Vugustalis/ 1685. 11. ‘The 
Hind and the Panther/ h»: ’. 12., ‘Britan- 
nia lledivivH 1(588. 1.4. * Eleonora/ 1692. 

14. ‘Alexttiid Feast/ 1697. 

Dryden contributed many small pieces to 
A'arions collect ions, ».ome 4»f t hem fell bsw^uently 
reprinted in his ‘Miscellany Poems’ (see Ik‘- 
lo w). A mong t liem are the poem on t ho death 
if l^rd Hasting*, published in ‘ Laclirvmus 
Musjiruui/ 1619; a poem pivHxed to John 
Hoddesdons ‘Sion and Piimn^'Uis,’ 1650; -and 
to Sir Jl. Howard** poems, 16(K); to Walter 
( .’harletoii’s ‘ Chortjau igaii turn,* 166.*$ ; to I.#«»e*s 
.Mexander,’ 1677 ; to Ko'icom moil’s ‘Essav 
on TnuiiHlated Verse/ 1680; ami toCongrevo*a 
‘ Double Dealer,' 1694. The ode to ‘ The Pious 
Memory of the Accomplished Young Lady 
Mrs. Anne Killigrew* first ajipeared in her 
colhxited i>ot'ms, 1686. Songs attributed to 
Drx'don are in the ‘ Uovent (lardeti Drollery,’ 
1672, and (see Notes and Querief, Istser. ix. 
9.3) in ‘New Court Songs and Poems/ 1672. 
The ‘To Deiira* and ‘ flymn on St. John’s 
Eve ’ wen* first published by Sir AV. Scott. 
Dryden wrot'e between ninety and a hundred 
prologues and epilogues. A ‘ Satira against 
the Dutcli,’ i^tributed to him in the ‘ State 
Poems’ (170^ and dated 1662, is really com- 
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pCMod of the prologue and epilogue to * Am- 
toyna' (167d). . Other epiuious poema are in 
the same coUeetion. 

‘ Drvden’s noetical trandationB are : 1. ^ Jn* 
TODfu and 1693 (the Ist, Srd, 6th, 

iOtib, and 16tli Satire of Juvenal, all Persius, 
nnd the * Essay on Satire ’ prefixed, are by 
Ileyden ; the 7tii Satire of Juvenal by his son 
Charles, and the 14th by his son Jolm). 
2. ' Virgiy 1697 .(Knightly Chetwuod wrote 
life of Viigil, 'Walsh the preface to the 

* Pastorals,' and Addison the preface to the | 

* Georgies 3. ‘ Fablesi Ancient a nd Mcxlem, J 
translated into Verse from Homer (the first ' 
Iliad), Ovid, lloccuccio, and Chaucer, wii 
Original Poems,' 1700. 

Dryden also contributed the preface and 
two epistles to the translation of Ovid’s 
Epistles (1680), and other translations are 
in the ^ Miscellany Poems.’ I’lie fii*st volume 
of these appeartjd iii 16H4, coutuiniTig re- 
prints of Ins Satires, with f raiislatioiis from | 
Ovid, Theocritus, and Virgil, anti some pro- j 
logtiesnndepilo^ics. Thos«»coiid volume, with 
the additional title * Sylvie,’ appeared in IfiSo, 
containing translntiou^ from lht‘ ‘^Kneid/ 
Theocritus, and Homce. 'flie third, with the 
additional title ' Kxawien Poeticuni,’ api>earod 
in 1603, containing translations from Ovid’s 

* Metamor]>ho8es,’tfte ‘ Vent, Creator Spiritus,* 

epitaphs, and ‘ Hector an<l A ndromaclu» ' from 
the 6th Iliad. The fourth, called also the 
‘Annual Miscellany,* ujipearcd in 1604, and . 
contained a translation of the ‘ (ieorgics,* bk. | 
iii. l)r>'d|>n was the autlu (»f nearly all the 
pcH^ms in the first two voh es, but only con- | 
ti*ibiited a fewpoexis to the others. A fifth 
volume, by otIuT writers, appeared in 1704 
and a sixth in 1706. J 

Drydeii's prose works, besides the prefaces 
to plays, &c., mentioned above, included a 
life of Plutarch, prefixed to translation by ; 
various hands, 16S3; a translation from Maim- j 
bourg’s ‘ History of the Ijeague,' 16s4; ‘Dor 
fence of Papers written by the late King . . . 
1686; translation ofDohours’s ‘Life of Xavier,’ . 
1688; preface to Walsh's * Din login' concern- 
ing Women,' 1691 ; a character of St. Eat©- ; 
mont, prefixed to St. Evreinont’s ‘ Miscol- ■ 
laneoLis VfisayH,’ 1692 ; a character of Poly- ' 
bins, prefixt'd to a translation by Sir Henry . 
Shocre, 1693; and a prose translation of, 
Dufresnoy’s ‘Art of Painting,' 1693. 

In ITOl^Tonson published his dramatic 
works in 1 Vol. folio ; an edition in 6 vols. 
12roo, edited by Congreve, uppeareil in 
1717. In 1701 Touson also pumished his 
‘ Poems on Various Occasions * jii I vol. folio ; 
an edition in 2 vols. 12mo appeannl in 1742 ; 
and an edition in 4 vol.s. O'dited by S. 
Derrick) in 1760. Malone ^iblishcd the 


'Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works’ 
in 4 vols. 8vo in 1800. An edition of the 
whole works, edited by Scott, in 18 vols. 8vo, 
appeared in 1808 ; it was reprinted in 1821, 
and was reissued, under the ^toxship of Mr. 
G. Saintsbuiy, in 1884, &c. 

[Perfunctory lives of Dryden are in Gibber's 
Lives of the Poets (1763) and in Derrick's Col- 
lective Edition of Dtyden's Poems (1760). The 
first important life was Johnson's admirable per- 
formance in the Lives of the Poets (1779-61). 
The liest edition is that edited by Peter Cunning- 
barn (1854), containing some new facts. In 1800 
Malone published a badly wrirton life, in which 
nearly all the ascertain.ible facts are collected, 
forming the first volume of the Miscellaneous 
J*roKu Works. Scott prefixed an excellent life 
to the edition of Dryden's Complete Works 
(18U8). 'riio lives by Robert Bell prefixed to 
the Aldiiie edition (1854), and especially that 
by W. J>. Cfiri<ie pn-fixi-d to the Globe edition 
of i>rvden*.s Poems (1870), are worth consulting. 
•Soealso I>ryden by G. Sfiiiitsbury in the English 
^leu of Letters Series, and a valuable study of 
Dryden and his contemporaries in Le Public et 
les Homines de Lettn-s cn Angleterro (1660- 
1744), by Alexandre Beljame (1881).l L. S. 

DRYSDALE, JOHN.D.D. (1718-1788), 
Scottish divine, third son of the llev. John 
Dr\sdalc, by Anne, daughter of William 
Ferguson, was horn at Kirkaldy on 29 April 
1718, and educated ut the parish school in 
tlint town. Among his sciioolfellows was 
Aduin Smith, with whom he formed a 
friendship whicdi was preserved throughout 
life. In 1732 lu* proceeded to the univer- 
sity of Edinburgli, where he rend classics, 
philo.sophy, and theology, but took no de- 
gree. In 1740 he took orders in the esta- 
blished church of Scotland. For some years 
he otficiiited as assistant to the Rev. Janies 
Bannntyiie, inini-^^ter of the college church, 
Edinburgh, and in 1748 he ubi a ined, through 
the interest of the J'vjrrl of Hnpetoiin, the 
living of KirklistfU! in Linlithgowshire, of 
which the presentation was in the crown. 
Ill 17t>2 lie was jireseiited by t lu* town council 
of Edinburgh to Lady Yester’s Church. A 
lawsuit took plact* ujioii his appointment, the 
House of Lords ultimately deciding against 
the claim of the ininisters and elders to have 
a joint right with the council. The call was 
siKstuiiied in the general assembly, even by 
the opponents of the elaim, and Drysdale was 
admitted 14 Aug. 1761. On 16 April 1765he 
received from Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
the diploma of I >. I >. In 1 767 he vacated Lady 
Yester's Church to succeed Dr. John Jardtno 
as one of the ministers of the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh. He w’lis afterwards preferred, 
on the recommendation of Or. Robertson, the 
eminent historian, to a royal chaplaincy, to 
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which was attached ouc-thim of the emolu- 
ments of the deaneiy of the Chapel Ito^al. In 
1773 he was elected moderator, and in 1778 
assistant-clork, of the general asst^mbly, of 
which in 1784 he was re-electod moderator, 
and, by the death of Dr. Wishart in the fol- 
lowing year, became principal clerk, lie 
died on 18 J line 1788 at hi& house in Princes 
Street, Kdinburgh. In t'cclesiastical politics 
Drysdale belonged to the * moderate ^ party. 
He w'as reputed a master of pulpit elocpieiice. 
He married the third daughter of illiam 
Adam, architect, and was survived by his 
w'ife and two daughters, the eldest of whom 
married Andivw llalzel [tj. v.^, professor of 
Gn'ek in the university of Kdinburgh, who 
edited two volumes of his father-in-law's .ser- 
mons, with a Jiighly laudatory biography pre- 
fixed, Kdinburgh, 1788, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1788, 66.i; Life by Dalzol; Ilrit. 

Mus. Cat.; 8outt*8 I'asti, \. OU, 03.1 J. M. K. 

DUANE, MA^nilKW (1707-1785), coin 
collector and antiquary, was horn in 1707 
( Duane's mural inouiitneut : f/V/iZ. Mtu/. says 
1703). lie was a lawxer b\ profesoiuu, and 
was eminent as a eoiive\aiieer. (’harles 
lint ler [q. v.^ was hi> pupil, and he puhli.shed 
reports of cases in t lie king's liiuich imder.Iohn 
Fitzgtbbun. Duurie devoted much of his tinu* 
to antimiarian studies, especially numisma- 
tics. llis coin collection wan chielly forineil 
from the Oxford, Mead, Folko.'*, Webb, Torro- 
mozze, and Duten** cabinets. He jsold his 
Syriac me<]als in 1 770 to Dr. William i lunter, 
who presented them to Glasgow Universitv. 
Dutens piiblislied in 1774 * Kxplication de 
quelques Medailles Phenicieiinc'. dii Cabinet 
de M. Duane.’ J hiaiie employed F. iiartoJozzi 
to engrave twenty-four jdates of tin; coiii?» of 
the Gn^ek king-4 of S>ria, a >erie.s which he 
specially collected. 'I’lie^e plates were tirst 
published in 180^1 in Gough's * Coins of the 
Selcucidm.’ Bartolozzi w'as aino ein^ibiyed 
to engrave coins of the kings of Macedonia 
(from Amynta.s I to Alcvander the frreat ) in 
liuane's collection. The platen were issu«*<l 
ill a quarto volume without date. Duane 
discovered and purcluisefl ten quarto volumes 
of the * i Inins wick Pa^it^rs,' and placcil them 
in the hand-is of Macphersoii for the hitter’s 
‘Original l^ijiers concerning the S*‘crel His- 
tory of Great Jlritain,' &c. 1775. Among his 
friends was Gili*s Hussey, the urti.<4t, many of 
whos42 works he posseAsed. Duane was a 
fellow ttf the Uoyai Society and of the S*>- 
ciety of Aiitiqiiaries, and was a trustee of the 
British Mu.Aeum, to which institution he 

E resented minerals, antiquities, and raiscel- 
moous objects in 178*4-77. Ho die<l in 
Bedford How, London, on 8 (mural monu- 


ment) or 7 (^Gent, Mag,) Feb. 17^, from a 
paralytic stroke. He was buried in the St. 

, Ueoige's porch of St. Nicholas Church, New^ 

I castle, and there is a monument to him on 
the south wall of the church. His coins and 
medals were sold by auction 3 May 1785, and 
a catalogue was printed. His library, toother 
with that of his nephew and heir, Michael 
Bray, was sold in London in April 1838 by 
l.ieigh and Sot hoby . Duane married Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Dawson. She died in 
1798. 

• 

[Mural monument in St. Nicliolas, Keweostle," 
I'rectud by Duane's widow ; Oillow's Bibl. Diet, 
of English t'ntholicA, ii. 132 ; Butler’s Hist. 
Memoirs uf Kuglish Cnthulics (1822). iv. 460 ; 
Bmnd's Ili.st. of Newaistle, i. 200, 301 ; R, Mac- 
ktmrio'» Newcastle, 1.261,282; Goiit. Mag. 1785, 
vol. Iv. pt. i, p. 157 ; Nielu>ls‘s Lit. Anecd. ii. 280, 
iii. 37, 1 17. 497-0, 750, iv. 705, vi. 302, viii. 189, 
692 ; Nichols's Lit. lliu.*ttr. viii. 458 ; Combe's 
Nuinm. vet. ... in Mn.s. (rul. Hunter, pp. vii, viii ; 
Miehuelis's Anciunt Alarblos in Great Britain, 
§ 65, General Guide to nritish Museum, 1886.] 

W. W. 

DUBHDALETHE (rf. 10(>4) wa.** son of 
Maelmiiirc, son of Kochaidh, and hud lieeii 
f«*rleigliiiin or lector 'iit Armagh in 1049, 
when, on the death of .Vmalgaidii, comharb 
or successor of St. Patrick, he .•»uceee<led to 
that dignity, thus being the third of that 
name nlio hold it. He entered on his otliro 
on the day of Amalgaidh's death, which 
proven tliat the appointment was m>t made 
by popular election but on some <^her prin- 
ciple airepted and recognised by the clergy 
aufl iieople. The lectt>rship thus rendered 
vacant wn.'' filled by the appointment of .,'Kdh 
o Fonviilh, who had been for .seventeen years 
bL'>lif>p of .\rmugh. Sir James VVare, who 
terin.A Dnbhilalethe archbishop of Annagh, 
fiii<l.-4 a ditliculty in the fact of Forreidh 
having been also bi.shop during his lime. 
But the comharh of Armagh, or jirimate in 
itioderii language, was not necessarily a bbhop, 
anrl in flu* cu.se of Dubhdalethe there is even 
Mune doubt wlieilier he was ordained ut all. 

I A bishop wa.s a necessary oflicer in every 
cccb-siastical e.stttblishmcnt like that at Ar- 
magh, but he w’tts not the chief ««?clesie8tic. 
In 1050 Dubhdalethe made a visitation of 
^ ('itiel Koghain, a territory comprising the 
I county of Tyrone and part of Donegal, and 
. brouglit away a tribute of three hundred 
I cows. In 1055, -according to the ‘Annals of 
I l/lAtcr,’ he made war on another i^colesiastic, 

I tlie cornliiirb of Fiiiiiian, by which is meant 
' tile abbot of Clonard, in the south-west of 
t he count y of Meat li. A figh t ensued between 
the two pariies, in which many were killed. 
'i1ie f^uarrer probably related to some dis- 
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pitted property boloii^in^ to om* or other of 
the abbeys concerned. This entry is omitted 
by the * four Masters/ according’ to a practice 
not unusual with them of suppressing incon- 
venient facts. 

In KXU they record his death, and add 
that ' Maelisa assumed tlie abbacy.’ Thus 
the duration of Diibhdalethe’s primacy was 
fifteen years. Ware, however, states that, 
according to the * Psalter of Cashel,* it was 
only twelve, * which/ he says, ‘ affords some 
room to sus|)ect that (lilla Patrick MacDo- 
nald, who is exjiressly Called arohhirth(»p of 
Armagh in the “ Aniinla of the Four Masters ** 
at 1052, ought to intervene l)etwccn Araal- 
gaidh and Dubhdalethe, wJiioh will ]»retty 
well square with the death of the latter in f 
1065 [10611* Dut in fact Gilla Patrick is ‘ 
only termed prior by tlie * Four M.nstcrsj’aiid > 
more exactly by the * Annals of Ulster/ sec- 
nab or vice-abbot. Si . Bt*rnard of ( Mairvaux, 
in his * Ijife of Maelmogiie or Mulacliy, Pri- 
mate of Armagh * (11.31-7), refers in severe 
terms to the usage * win -reby the holy see 
[Armagh] camet<» be obtained by hereditary 
succession/ and inhls, ‘ there had already been 
before the time of Celsus (d, 1120) eight in- 
dividuals who were.raaiTied and without 
orders, yet men of education.’ One of tin 
must have been Dubhdalethe, but St. Der- 
nnrtl was in error in viewing the influence 
of the hereditary principle at Arinngh as nn- 
iisnal. The comharbs of St. Finriian, St. 
Columba, and other famous saints succeeded 
according to certain rules in which kinship 
to the ftniinler played an important part. 
And thus itw<is that Diibhdulethe succeeded 
his predecessor on tin* day of his death, and 
that Maelisa, on th<* death of the former, 
f assumed ’ tho abbacy. 

Ibibhdalethe wa.s the author of * AnnaLs of 
Ireland,’ in which he makes use of the Chris- 
tian era. This is one of the earliest instances 
in Ireland, if wo accept O’Flaherty’s opini' 
that it only came into use there about 1020. 
He considered him as contemporary with 
Miigron, ablK>t of Hy (d, OSO), and as he 
must therefore have been at least sixty-nine 
years old when he h<»came primate, and mav 
naturally I ' presumed to have com]uled liis 
^Annals’ at an earlier period, he may have 
been actually the first to use it. His ‘ An- 
nals ’are quoted in the * Annals of Ulster’ 
(1021), p. 926, and in the ‘ Four Masters/ 
p. 978. also reported to have been the 

author of a work on ttie archbishops of Ar- 
magh down to his own time. 

[O’Conor’s Scriptt. Her. Hib. iv. 290; Annals 
of the Four Masters, ii. 587, 887; Ware’s Works 
(Harris), p.^0; Colon’s Trias Thanra. p. 2985; 
Lfuiigan’s Eccles. Hist. iii. 428, 4f8.] T. O. 


DUBOIS, ( ’IIAIHjKS (d, 1740), treasurer 
to the East India Company, lived at Mitcham, 
Surrey, where he had a garden filled with tho 
newest exotics at that time in course of intro- 
duction. As regards botany, ho seems to have 
been chiefly a patron ratlier than a worker ; 
thus he nppe . one of twelve English 
subscribers to Micheli’s* Nova Genera/ 172K. 
His name, however, occurs ns having con- 
tributed obsiirvnl ions to the third edition of 
Ray’s * Synopsis,’ 1724. II is dried plants 
occupy seventy-four folio volumes, the entire 
number of specimens being about thirteen 
thousand, and are in excellent preservation; 
they form part of the herbarium at the Ox- 
ford Botanic Garden. He died 21 Oct. 1740. 
Brown established his genus Duboisia in 
commemoration. 

[Gent. Mag. (1740), x. 525; Xichols's Lit. 
Illn*>tr., i. 300-76 (inoiitionctl in letters); Dau- 
beny’s Oxford Hut. (lawlen, p. 49.] B. I). J. 

DU BOIS, Lmiy DOROTHEA (1728- 
1774), authoress, was tht‘ eldest daughter of 
Bichard Annesley [q*v.], afterwards sixth 
earl of Anglesey, by Ann Simplon, daughter 
of a wealthy merchant of Dublin. ,She was 
born in Ireland in 1728, one year after her 
father had become Lord Altham. In 1737 
1 sncceo<h*d to the earldom. At this time 
tlie earl made provision for his countess and 
ht‘r childnm, assigning 10,000/. a year to 
Dorothea; but about 1740 he repudiated his 
mnrriag«‘, declorred his children illegitimate, 
and turned them all out of doors. An action 
: brought by the countess in 1741 resulted in 
an interim order for a payment by the earl 
' of 4/. per week : hut this payment was nevi»r 
, made, and the ladier; sufiered the greatest 
j distress. About 1 752 Df>rt>thea secretly mar- 
j ried Du Bois, a Freiii'h mii^.iciaii, and became 
I the motlier of six childivn. In 1759 she 
j hennl that her father had made a will leaving 
her 5;?., in quit of all dtunands, ns his natural 
daughter; and in 1760. on r»»covery fit)rn the 
birth of h*u* sixth child, hhe undertook a 
journey to Faraoliii I’ark, Wexford, where 
he was lying ill, to indiiee him to ncknow- 
letlge his marriage with her mother. She was 
repulsed with much indignity by the woman 
then claiming to be the earl's wife. In 1761 
the earl died, his estates devolving on the son 
of tho wifi‘ in possession. Ijndy Dorothea 
then laid the whole story before the world 
in ' Poems by a I^ady of Quality,’ which she 
dedicated to fht* king, and published by sub- 
seriptioii at Dublin in 1764, In 1765 her 
mother diwl. Tn 1766 Dorothea published 
‘ The Case of Ann, Countess of Anglesey* 
lately Deceased/ appaling for help to pros^ 
cute her claims: with tho same object she 
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issued ‘ TheodoTa,’ a novel, in 1770, dedicated 
to the Countess of Hertford. In 1771 she 
published * The Divorce,* 4to, a musical en- 
tertainment sung* at Marylcbone Gardens in 
1772: and ‘The Haunted Grove,’ another 
musical entertainment by her, not printed, 
was acted at Dubli n. About 1772 she Drought 
out * The Lady’s Polite Secretary,’ preceded 
a ‘Short Diiglisli Grammar.' Meanwhile, 
the Anglesey estates were suWeet to lawsuits 
from various aides, but none of^them benefited 
liady Dorothea, and her life w’as passed in 
bitter poverty. She died in Grafton Street, 
Dublin, of an apoplectic lit, early in 1774. 

[Gent. Mag. xiv. from month to month, 
xxxTt. 537-9, xlii. 224, 291, xliv. 94; manu- 
script notes to Theodora, Brit. !^Ius. copy ; the 
Casts Baker sBiog. Dram. ( Reed), i, 210, ii. 168, 
285.1 J. H. 

DU BOIS, KDWAlll) (1022 l<i«t)), 
painter. [See under Dr Hois, SiMOX."] 

DUBOIS, EDWARD (I 774 -I 80 OI, wit 
and man of letters, son of W'illiam Dubois, 
a merchant in London, originally from the 
netghljourhood of Xeufchatel, was horn at 
Love liane, in the city of London, 4 Jan. 
1774. His education was carritnl on at liome, 
and he Ijecanie i»o8-essed of a consid<*rahlo 
knowledge of theclae-sics and a fair acaiiaint- 
ance w'itli French, Italian, and Spanish. He 
adopted literature as his profession, and al- 
though he wa.-< called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, on o May ISO*), he did not meet 
with sutlicient success to abandon his jM*n. 
He was a regular contributor to variims perio- 
dicals, and especially to the ‘ ^loming Chnv 
nicle ’ under Perrj'. Art notices, dramat ic cri- 
ticisms, and verses on the t<*pirs of the day 
were his principal contributions; and to the 
lost day of his life he retaiiuvl his po^itimi 
of art critic on the statfof th** ‘Observer/ 
\Vhen the ‘Monthly Mirror was the pro- 
perty of the (icct'iitric Thomas Hill, it was 
edited by Dulx)is', and on Hill’s death he | 
was benefited as one of the two executors i 
and residuary legatee-* by a considerable ' 
accession of fortune, 'flurfidore Hook was . 
among hi.s assistants on that perioflical, and 
from llubois Barham obtained, when writing 
Hook’s life, ‘many of the most interesting 
details * of the wit’s early history. He as- 
sisterl Tliomas Campbell in editing the first 
numbfT of Colburn^ ‘ New Monthly Maga- ‘ 
zinc,’ but before the .s<^cond number could be ! 
Issued difi'erences broke out and they sepa- j 
rated (Ukdoino, FV/Zy liecttllerfiorui, , 

ii. 161-^ ), For a few years he was the editor * 
of the ‘ Lady*.s Magazine,* and for the same ! 
period he conducted the * European Maga- j 
zine/ He is sometimes said to have been ‘a | 


j connection ’ of Sir Philip Francis, at other 
I times his private secretary, and they were 
J certainly on intimate terms of friendshmfrom 
1807 until Francis's death In 1818. If brancia 
! had gone out as governor of Buenos Ayres 
i in 1 807, Dubois would have accompanied him 
a.s private secretarv. Ho compiled Francis’s 
. biography in the ‘Monthly Mirror* for 1810, 

' aiul wrote the life of Francis which appeared 
in the ‘Morning (chronicle* for 28 Doc. 1818. 
W'hen Lord (7ampl)e]l was composing his 
> ‘ Memoir * of Lord Loughborough, Dubois 
obtained for him a fong memoruiidnm from 
Lady Francis on the authorship of the ‘ Let- 
ters' of Junius* (CaurnGLii, Chftncellorjt^ vi. 
344-7). The first of these Uvi^s is said to 
have prompted the publication of John Tay- 
lor's *.Tunius Tdcntified/ and it has more 
than onco been insinuated that Dubois was 
the n'al author of that volume. Considor- 
ahlo correspc»ndenci» and articles on the gene- 
ral subject of the ‘ L«?tter8 of Junius* and 
on ^Ir. Taylor’s work appeared in the‘Atbi*- 
nmiim ’ and ‘Xote.s and (inories’ for 1860 
(some of which will be found in Dilkk’s 
Vaptrn of a Critio, ved, ii.), hut the connec- 
tion of Dubois with theuuthorshipof‘ Junius 
Ideiititi»Ml * was set at zest hv the nssiiraiico 
of Mr. Taylor (iVo/cs twd 1850, pp. 

26)*-0) that he ‘never rcccixed the slightewSt 
as.«istanre from Jfr. Diilwus.’ For many 
years, at least twenty years, he wus assistant 
to Seijeant Heath, judge of the court of 
requests, a * strange and wliimsical court,’ as 
it has been desjgnateil. When county cuurta 
‘ Were e^^tablished a judgeship w*ls fdVeretl to 
Dubois, but he preferred to continue as Mr. 
Heath’s deputy. About 1K33 be was ap- 
pointed by Lord Brougham to the office of 
trea.Murer and .secn^tary of the Metropolitan 
Lunacy Cmn mission, and on the abolition of 
that body in 1848 was einjiloyed under tho 
new commission without any special dutie.s. 
These appointments he retained until his 
death, and their duties were discharged by 
him with success; for iilt hough he lo veil a 
joke, even in court, he never allowed this 
propensity to get tho mastery over his natu- 
ral ustiitcness. His face was naturally droll, 
his wit was caustic, and ho was ‘capital at 
the dinner table.* He died at Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, on 10 Jan. 1860, aged 70. He mar- 
ried at Bloomsbury Church in August 1816 
Harriet Cresswell, daiight^^r of Richard Ches- 
lyn Cress well, registrar of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury. By her, who survived him, ho 
had thre«; sons, and one daughter. One of 
his last acts was to raise a subscription for 
the family of tho late R. B. Peake, the dra- 
matist. 

Dubois’s wl^rks were of an cqihemeral cha- 
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racter, and aiipoariKl when lie was a young 
man. They wore : 1. * A Piece of Family Hio- 
graphy,’ dedicated to George Col man, 3 vols.| 
1799. 3. ‘The Wreath; Selections from 
Simpho, Theocritus, Ilion, and Moscliiis, with 
a Prose Translation and Notes. To which 
arc added remarks on Shakespeare, and a 
comparison between Horace and Lucian/ 
1799. In this coinxiilation he was assisted 
by Capel LoflV. I'he remarks on Shaki‘S])eare 
chiefly show coincidences and imitations be- 
tween his works and those of tlie ancient 
classics. 3. ‘The Fairy of Misfortune, or 
the Loves of Octar and )^uleimn, an Italian 
Tale translated from the French, by the 
author of A Piece of Family Biography,” ' 

1799. The original work, * Mirza and F*atim6,* 
was published at the Hague in 17o4. 1. ‘St. 
Godwin; a Tnle of the l<»th, 17lh, and 18th 
Century, by Count Keginald de St. Leon/ 

1800. A skit on ( hulwiii’s no\ el <if St. Leon. 
r\ ‘Old Nick; a Satirical Story in Thret* 
\^lumes,’ 1801 ; 'Jm\ ed. 180^3. Dedicated 
to Thomas Hill. This story showed the po.s- 
sessioiiof much vivacit y and humour. 0, ‘ The 
Decameron, witJi remarks on the Lift* and 
Writings of Boccaccio.and an Ativertisement 
by the Author of “ Old Nick,” ’ 1804. The 
translation, which was suggested by Thomas 
Hill, was a rcvi>ioii of ( hat issued anony- 
mously in 1741, aiul the task of supervision 
wa8entru.sted to Dubois. 7. * I thymes * [anon, 
by Octavius Gilchrist of Stamford, and edited 
by Dubois], I80r>. 8. ‘ Poetical IVnnslations 
of tins Works of Horace, by Pliilip Francis. 
New Edition, with Additional Note.s, by 
Edward Du llois/ 1 vols., 1807. The book- 
sellers requirt*d tin* iuiiiiediate publication of 
a corn*cted ‘copy »if the most approved edi- 
tion of Dr. Franc i»'.s Horace,’ and Dubois 
was aided in his undertaking by Cnjiel 
Stephen AVeston, and Sir Phili]» Francis, the 
last of whom furnished three ingenious notes. 
9. AVlien the travels of Sir John Carr were 
attracting attention, Dubois undertook, at the 
instance of the publishers of the ‘Monthly 
Mirror,’ to write a satirical pamphlet in ridi- 
cule of the knight's etforts in literature. It 
was called * My Pocket-book, or Hints for 
a“Rygl e merrie and conceit ede tour, in 
quarto ; to be called, ‘The Stranger in Ir<»- 
land/ in 180r>. By a Knight Errant,”’ 1807. 
This satire quickly passed through tw'o edi- 
tions, and w’as followed by ‘GUI Nick’s 
Pocket-book/ 1808, written in ridicule of 
Dubois, by a friend of (’arr, who was stung ; 
by these strokes of satire into bringing uii 
action against Hood and Sharpe, in vindica- , 
tion of his literary character. The case came ; 
before Lord Ellenborough and a special jury, 
at Guildhall, 1 Aug. It^, wlam the jtid^ 


summed up strongly in favour of the defen- 
I dants, and the verdict was given for tlurm. 

I Two reports of the trial wer«j issued, one on 
: behalf of the plaint iif and the othttr in the 
interest of the def(*ndants, and the latter re- 
port was also appende<l to a thirrl e^lition of 
.‘My Pocket-book.* 10. ‘The Rising Sun.’ 
'll. ‘The Tarantula, or the Dance of Fools ; 
by the Author of “ The Rising Sun,”’ 1809. 
An overcharged satire on fashionable life in 
1809, which is sometimes, but probably witli- 
out sufficient reason, attributed to Dubtus. 
13. ‘ Facetiae, Miisarum l)eIicim,or the Muses’ 
Recreation, by Sir J, M. [Mennis] and Ja. .S. 
[ Jam<*s Smith] . . . wit n Memoirs [by Du- 
DuisJ of Sir .lohn Meniiis and Dr. James 
Smith/ 181 7, 3 vols. He also edited Harris’s 
‘Hermes’ (0th edit. 1800); ‘ Fitzosboriie’s 
Lot ters/ by Melmoth (1 1th edit. l8()o); ‘Bur- 
t oil’s Anatomy ’(1831); * I lay ley’s Ballads/ 
w'itli plates by AVilliam Blulie (1805); and 
‘ Ossian’s I’ooins ’ ( 1 800 ). 

fLifo of Sir P. Francis, by Parkes and Meri- 
vale, i. xxiii, 327, ii. 384-5; Collier's Old Alan’s 
Di.'iry, pt. iv. p. 23 ; M.iclibcV Portrait Oallery, 
p. 265 ; Literiry Gazette. 1H50, pp. 62-3 ; H.’il- 
kett and L'liiil^r's Anonymous Lit. iii. IBII, 2307. 
22.50; New Alonthly Ma;r. Ixxxi. 83 4 (1847); 
Gent. ATair. xxxiii. 326-7 (1K50J; information 
from his snji, Air. Theodore Dubois.] W. P. C. 

DU BOIS, SIMON (tl. 1708), painter, was 
the younuebl sou of Hendrick I)u Bois, and 
Helena Leonora Sieveri, his wife. He 

ated to ha\e been born at .Antwerp, but it 
appears that in UH.’l Hi*ndrick Du Boi^ was 
fi resident in Rotterdam, where he died in 
10-17, being <leseri bed ns a painter and dealer 
in work.s of art ; so tliat il is doubtful whet her 
Du Bois wa.s of Flelni^h or Dutch origin. He 
seems to have visited Italy with hi.s brother 
Edward, uinl commenced his career as a 
jjainter of small hiitih'-pieces in the Italian 
tashion; but siil).M*quently he nnvived iii- 
slrnction from Wouvermans, and took to 
paint ing horses and catt h* pict iin-.s. He gaiii(*d 
a great reputation for his works in this .-tyle, 
and so nearly appnmched the manner of the 
great masters i hen in vogiu-, that he was able 
, to sell uian\' of his pictures su'i their works, 
excusing himself on the gr<mnd that, if he 
put his own name to them, their merit would 
never he recognised. He had a curious neat 
way of tinishing hi-s tigim\s, which lie also 
employed in portrait-painting; according to 
Vertue he was induced to turn his hand to 
this by the advice of a ladv friend. He came 
to England in 168.5, and wa.s fortunate in 
securing the patronage and friendship of 
Ijord-chancollor Somers, who sat to him for 
his iKirtrait and paid him liberally. James 
Elsuiu [»i. V.] wrote an epigram on this 
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portrait of the lord chancellor. Du Bois lived | engraving' the cartoons of Raphael at Hamp- 
in Govent Garden with his brother, and had ton Court, where he resided for some time, 
plenty of pnictice, amassing considerable until the eng^ravings were nearly completed, 
sums of money, which they hoarded together. Dorigny having some disagreement with his 
Late in life, and after his brother's death, assistants, they left liim ; Dupuis returned 
aboutl707, he married Sarah, daughter of VViU to Paris, and Du Bose set up as an engraver 
Ham Van de Velde the younger [ij. v.], but on his own account. lie prepared a set of en- 
only survived a year, dying in Alnj’ 1708. In . gravings done by himself from the cartoons, 
his will (P. C. C., Somerset House, 113, Bar- ! but Dorigny’s engravings, being superior, held 
rett), among legacies to his wife and relations, | the day. In February 1714 Du llosc under- 
lie leaves to l^ord Somers * my father’s aiul took with Louis Du Giiernier [q. v.j to en- 
mothcr’s pictures drawn by V’’tin Dyke, and | grave a series of plates illustrative of the 
my case of books and the books therein;’ and I battles of the Duke of Marlborough and 
further to his wife 'the copper-plates of inv | Prince Kugene. He sent to Paris for two more 
father ami mother, and the prints printed ' engrai ers, Bernard Baron [q. v.] and Beaii- 
from the same.’ These portraits by Van- ! vais, to help him to complete this work, which 
dyck (S.HTTU, Cntaloffne^ Xos. 821 and 723) I was accomplished in 1717. Vert ue states that 
were noted by Or. Waagen (Treamre^ towards the end of 1729 Baron and Du Bose 
Art in Oreaf Britain^ iv. O20) as being in I went over to Paris, Ihi Bose wishing to arrange 
the collection of the JCarl of llardwicke | matters relating to the trade of print-selling, 
at AV'impole. They were finely engraved i as he had n«»w siU- up a shop, and that Vanloo 
by Oornelis Visseher. Among the portraits : then painted both their portraits, which they 
painted bv Du Bois in England w’cre tlioso i brought to England, in 1733 he publislied 
of Archbishop Tenison, at Lambeth Palace; • an English edition of Bt^riiard Picart’s ‘lie- 
.Jolin Wilmot, earl of Rocliest^T, at Knole , ligioiis (>*remonies f»f All Nations,* some of 
Park: Lord Berkeley of Stratton: William . thoplatesbeingengraved by himself. Among 
Bentinck, earl ofPortWd( engraved in mezzo- ' other ]jriiits engrav«*d by liim were 'Apollo 
tint by R. Willioms,and in line by .1. lloubra- ' ami Thetis ’ and 'Tlie Vengeance of Latona,* 
ken);*.\drian Beverland (engraved imnez»i- after.Tonvem*t; some of the ' Ijiibonrs of ller- 
tint by I. Beckett) ; four portmits of Sir ciiles ’ and ''I’he Saeritice of Iphigenia,’ after 
Richard Head, bart.,his wife and family (un- Louis Cheron; ‘The Head of Porapey brought 
fortunately destroyed by the groat fire at the : to Tresar,’ after B. Picart; 'The Continence 
Pantechnicon, Lowndes Square, London, in \ of Scipio,’ after N. Poussin; 'The Temple of 
February 1874), and others. His whiow Solomon,’ after Parnientiftry ; a portrait- of 
married a Mr. Tlurg«'ss. Wrtiie mentions ; Bonaveiitura Giffnrd, and ntiinftroiis book- 
various x)ortrnits of Du Bois himself. His ' illiist rations for tJje ])ub1ishora, including 
elder brother, Edward r)unois( 1822- 1699?), • numerous plates for Rapiu’s 'History of 
was also a painter, though of inferior merit . England ’ (folio, 1743). His drawing was 
to his brother. He was a ' history and land- j often faulty, and his style devoid of intnrc?st. 
skip painter,’ according to Verfu**, born at { [lledgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Dushieiix's Les 
Antweip, and 'disciple to one (Iroenwegen, > Artistas Franf;ais a I'Etmnger ; Vertue’s MSS. 
a landskip painter likewise.’ He lrav«*lled . (Brit. Mns.^ Add. MSS. 230fi8-76) Lo Blanc’s 
with his brother to It aly, and remained there ■ Manuel d« I’Amattuir d'Estampes.') L. C. 
eight years studying the antiqUMS. H.. also 1 DUB0URDIEU,TSAAC(1597?-1692?), 

worked 6omo time in Paris, and rm liis way < French jirotestant minister at Alontpellier, 
to Italy executed some works for Charles Em- ■^’iis driven from that place in 1682, and took 
maiiuel, duke of Savoy. He came to London rt-fiig*- in J.ondon, where ho is said by a con- 
and lived with his brother in Co vent Garden, temporary author to have ' held primary rank * 
where he died at the age of 77. ^His nam- among his fellow pastors, and to have been 
appears as publisher on Visscher’s prints of j ‘ wise, laborious, and entirely devoted to the 
the portraits of his parents mentioned above, welfare of tlie rr*fugee church.’ In 1684 he 
[Re4lgrarc*s Diet, of Artists; VertiiB's MS.S. ; published 'A Discourse of (Obedience unto 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 2306S-7-5) ; Pilkingt/m'a } Kings and Magistrates, upon the Anniver- 
Dict. of PaintfiTs; Obreen and Sr-hefter’s Rotter- gary of his Majesties Birth and Restaura- 
diim<4che Historicnbladen; Guiffrey’s Vmi Ityck; tion,' and c-ontinuod to preach iu the Savoy 
Chaloner 8mith’.s Engrsived British Mezzotint Clittpel,of which he was one of the ministers, 
Portraits.] L. C. 1692. The exact dates of 

jyjj BOSC, CLAUDE (1682-1745 .**), en- both his birth and death are uncertain. 
ftravor, woa horn in France in 1682. In [H;iag’8LaFranceProtestante;Agaew’sFro- 
1712 ho camo to England with Claude Du- tostant Exiles from France in the Reign of 
puis to assLt Xicliolas Dorigny pj. v.] in Louis XIV.] •• F. T. M. 
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DUBOUBDIBtr, JEA.N (1642 P-1720), 
I^Vench proteatunt minister, son of Isaac l>ii- 
bourdieu v.], was b(>rn at. Montpellier in 
1642 accordingto Agnew, in 1 6 18 according to 
ilaag,in 1652 according to Didol, and became 
one of the pastors of that town. In 16S2 he 
published a sermon entil led ‘ Avis de la Saintc 
Vierge sur co quo tous les siech's doivent 
dire d’elle,' which led to a short coiif roversy 
with Bossuet. At t he r«*vocation of the edict 
of Nantes lie came to England, followed by 
a large portion of his dock, and soon after- 
wards attached himsidf as chaplain to thi^ 
house of Schomberg. He was by th(‘ side ef 
tbednke at the Boyne, and accornjianied the 
duke’s youngest son, Duke ('liarlt‘s, to Turin 
ill 1 091 . Duke (Jharles was mort ally wounded 
and taken prisoner by t ho Eiviich army under 
Catinat at the battle of Marsiglia in I69;i, 
and Dubourdieu took the body to Jjansunne ■ 
for interment. In KJDo lie puhlisJjed a ser- ! 
miiM ilelivered on the eve of C^uotm Mary’s ; 
funeral ; and in the following year his most ; 
im^jortant. work, *An llisturical DisM*rtalion . 
upon tln» Thehean Legion.’ He had been \ 
moved to write on this siihject by witiies.siiig 
tfie worship given to these saints while at j 
Turin (see chap. i. of the hook). j 

Dubourdieu was one of the pastors of the ; 
]<Vench church in the Savoy, Lomlon ; and' 
there was a Juan Aim and D c not: him iu» pas- 
tor of the same church at the same time, who j 
took a voiy firominent part among the re- , 
fugees, published several iwoks, pamphlets, 
and sermons, was chaplain to the Duke of : 
J levonshire, was appointed in 170! tot he r«c- i 
tory of Sawtrey->foynes in lluuliiigdou.-hiiv, | 
and cited in Majr J71il before tJie Bishop of 
London, at the instance of the French am- 

lent published attacks u])oii the J^rench king, 
whom he had accused, among other i hitigs, 
of personal cowardice. j 

These two Dubourdieiis, .Ii‘an and Jean 
Armand, have been assumed by most bio- 
graphers to be the same person. Agnew, how- 
ever, in his * Brotestant Exiles from France,’ | 
shows almost conclusively that theywere dis- 
tinct persons, Jean Armand btdng piissibly the j 
nephew, he more probably the son, of Jean. i 
Indeed, if ive accept 26 July 1720 as the 
date of Jean’s death, he cannot have been tin* 
same man os Jean Armand, who preached one 
of his sermons in January 1723-4 {M4phibo- 
sethy <m le caract^re tVun bon sujety Ijondon, 
1724). 

Jean Armand DiruocKDiBU was a fierce 
controversialist, an ardent protest aiit, a 
staunch supporter of the lIaiiov(*rian succes- 
sions, and 11 good hater of Louis \IV. He 
preached in both English and Fvench. The 

▼OL. XVI, 


date of his birth is uncertain. He died in 
the latter jpart of 1726. 

I A list of the boolfs of Jean and .lean Ar- 
I maud Dubourdieu, but given os the works 
' of one author, will be found in Haag’s ‘ La 
France l*rotestunte.* 

[Morcri’s Grand Dictionnairo Ilistorique ; 
TIiiag’s La. France Protestant e ; Agnew’s French 
Prolcatiint Exiles.] F. T. M. 

DUBOURG, GEORGE (1799-1882), 
Avritcr on the violin, grandson of Matthew 
Diiliourg [q. v. ], publislied in 1836 ‘The 
Violin, being an >Vccount of that leading 
Iiistruincnt and its most eminent Professors/ 
&c., a work which has since been frequently 
reprinted. lie was also the author of the 
nrords of many songs, the best known of 
which is John Parry’s ‘Wanted a Gover- 
ness.’ During the greater part of his long 
life Dubourg contributed to various news- 
papers, especially at Brighton, where he lived 
lor several years. Latterly he settled at 
Maidenhead, wlu‘re he died on 1 7 April 1882. 

[liiformation fn>m Mr. A. W. Diibonrg, Mr. 
D. Jl. BastingH and local riewNpapors.] W. B. S. 

dubourg, MATTHEW (1703-1767), 
violinist , born in 1 703, was t he son of a famous 
diincing-mastep named Isaac. He learnt the 
violin at an earljy age, and first ap^ieared at 
Thoiims Britton s [q. v.] concerts, where he 
playt'd a solo by (.’orelli, standing on a joint- 
stool . Tradii ion says he was so frightened that 
lioneurly fell to the ground. WhenGeminiani 
came to England in 1714, Dubourg was put 
under him. Even at this time he must have 
been a remarkable performtsr, for on 7 April 
1715 he played a solo on the stage at the 
Lincoln's Inn h'ields 'rheatre at a benefit per- 
formance, in the advertisement of which he 
is described as ‘the famous Matthew' Du- 
bourg, a youth of 12 3 'eara of age/ and on 
the 28th of the same month he liad a benefit 
concert of bis ow'n. In 1728 he succeeded 
(''oiisser as master of the viceroy of Ireland’s 
band, the post having Ijeen previously refused 
by Gemiiiiani. Dubourg went to Ireland, 
but his duties were not onerous, and he spent 
much of his time in hmgland, where ho taught 
both Frederick, prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cumberland. In his official position 
at Dublin he composed birtJiduy odes and 
other ceremonial music, but none of his works 
have been printed. He led the orchestra for 
Handel on the lattt'r’s visit to Ireland in 
1741, taking part in the first performance of 
the ‘ ^icssiah : ’ he also pla 3 ’ed at the Oratorio 
concerts at Covent Garden given by Handel 
in 1741 and 1742. It is said that on one occa- 
I siou when Handel was conducting, Dubourg, 
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‘ having a close to make ad libitum, wan- is, of course, a pious homily, intended pri- 
dered about so long in a ht of abstract marily for edification, but it is important as 
modulation that he seemed uncertain of the having been written fcfore Oeofirey of Mon- 
origiual key. At lengtli, liowever, lie aecom- mouth’s fictions were published, and as there- 
plishcd a safe arrival at- the shake which was ^ fore containing whatever ancient tradition of 
to terminate this long close, when Handel, ! the saint remained. Accordin|f to this life, 
to the great delight of the audience, cried I Thibricius was the son of Eurddil, daughter of 
out, loud enough to he heard in the most a British king called Pebiau. Hewosmirocu- 
remote parts of thetheatre, “ Weleoinehome, lously conceived and more miraculously born, 
welcome home, Mr. Dubourg! ” ’ On March ! AVhen be became a man ‘ his fame extended 
1750-1 Dubourg was elected a member of | throughout all Britain, so that there camo 
the Royal Society of ^liisiciaus, and in 17o2 j scholars from nil parts to him, and not <*nly 
he succeeded Festing as master of the king’s j raw students, but also learned men and doc- 
band ; but he still continued to retain bis ! tors, particularly St. Teilo.’ For seven years 
post at Dublin, where he was visited in 1701 ■ bemaintained t wo thousand clerks at Hcnllun 
by CJeininiuni, wlio died in liis house. Dii- ; on the Wye, and again at his native district, 
boiirg died at London, 0 July 1707, and called from his mother Ynys Eurddil, also 
was buried in the churchyard of Paddiiigt on , apparently in the same ueigfibourhood. He 
Chupeh. The epitaph on his gravestone has ■' afterwards bt^camea bishop, visited St. HU vd, 
been printed by Bumey. As a violinist be | performed many miracles, arul at last, laying 
was remarkable for his fire and energy, and 1 aside his bishop’s rank, he left the world and 
it was noticed 1 hat his style difiered nmt<*ri- lived till the end of liis life as a solitary in the 
ally from that of his master, (leminiani. j usland of Bnrdsey, *tho Rome of Britiun,’ 
Hawkins mentions a ^lortrait of him when i when* he was buried among the twenty thou- 
a boy, which hung in a 3Irs. ^lartin's con- , sand other saints in the holy island. In this 
cert room, Sherhoni Lane ; this seems to liave * life there is nothing more incredible than in 
disappeared, though a miniature of him when I most livi’s of early Celtic saints; the title 
a boy is now in the possession of liis great- i archbishop is only once.given to him, and more 
grand daughter. Burney says a portrait of ; Mrc*.ss is laid upon his sanctity tliaii iiprui liis 
him w'as in the possession of his daughter, i episca])al rank. His chi(*f abodes are on tho 
Mrs. Rt'dmoml ISimpson. A portrait of him j hanks of the Wye. But in the account of the 
by Vunder Smissen is nowin the possession ' ♦•arly stale of thf‘ church of Llandatt* prefix<‘<l 
of his great-grandson, Mr. A. W. Dubourg. j to tKis life, it is said that Dubricius was ciui- 
[Dubourg’s Ilis-t, of the Violin, ed. 1836 , p. I secrated by Germamis, archbishop overall tho 
184 ; HiiwkiriK’f* Hist, of Music, v. 76 , .3G2-.3 ;! bishops of soiiflierti Britain, and bishop of 
Burney’s Hist, of Music, iv. (iio ; Records of tho 1 the see of Lhimlaff, founded by the liberality 
Royal .Society of Mubiciuus ; Egerton MS. 2169 , : of King Mourig. But Germanus died in 448, 
51 ; newspapers ibr 1715 ; .^chadcher’s Life of | and the date of Dubricius’s death here given 
Handel; information from Mr. A. W.Diilxairg.J j is (^2, the same ns that in the ‘Alinales 

AV. 13. S. I Oambriie.' Tliis latter fact, is in itself some 
DUBRICIUS (in AVelsh Dyfrig), Saint I evidence that old traditions at least had been 
(il. 012), was one of the most famous of the ' embodied in this account, though thechrono- 
early Welsh saints, and the reputed founder logical error in the account of the foundation 
of the bishopric of Llaridaif. The date of his 1 is so groi,.s. But the author, in regretting his 
death is the most authentic information we j inability to describe at length Dubricnis’.s 
have about liim,ast]iat i^ obtained from the I miracles, tells us thatGlie records were con- 
tenth-century Latin aiinah of Wales | siimed by tho fires of the enemy or carried 

CamMep, p. 6: *Conthigiriii obituset Dibric ; olF fo a far distance in a fleet of citizens 
episcopi’); but this meagre statement does j when banished.’ A few years later, however, 
not even mention tlio name of his see, if, in- j Oeolfrey of Monmouth gave a much more 
deed, fixed bishops* sc:cs existed at, that iMJriod , elaborate account- of Dubricius in his * His- 
in the Britisli cburcli. Later accounts of I tory of the Britons,’ which is absolutely uii- 
Dubricius arc mucli more copious, but are in | historical. This describes Dubricius as the 
nosenscofanhJstoricalcharacter. Theearliest I archbishop of the Roman see of Caorleon, 
of his lives is that contained in the twelfth- j who crowned Arthur king oi 'Britain and 
century 'Lcctiones dc vita .Sancti Duhricii,’ i harangued the British host before tho buttle 
printed in tlie^ Liber Landavensis’(pp.7»>-83). | of Mount Baden. Other accounts connect 
This was probably composed in 1120, on the j Dubricius with David and the synod of IJan- 
occasion ot the translation of the saint’s bones ddewi Brevi. When Dubricius laid down bis 
from Bardsey to a shrine within Llandufi '! episcopal office he consecrated David *arch- 
Cathedral by Urban, bishop of that see. It J bishop of Wales ’ in his stead. Thus was the 
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primacy of Britain t ransferred from Cacrleon 
to Mono via. But this story is obviously the 
result of the desire t o free the see of Si . I lavid’s 
from the metropolitieal aui.hority of ("antor- 
bury, and is first, found in its full form in the 
polemical writings cif Girnldus Cumbrensia. 
There is no occasion to do more than nn'iilion 
the amplified story of Geidlrey as it npiw^ai's 
in the later lives of the .saint . 

Accordinff to the * Jjeetiones’ tli<* day of , 
I)ubriciu»*s death was 14 Nov., but ho was 
usually commemoral ed on 4 No v. Hist ran.s- i 
lation, which the same authority dates on ’ 
23 May, was ffonerally eelobral-od on 29 May. 

[The chief lives of DiibriciuM an; 1, the above- ‘ 
montionod Leetiom"*, ju’inted in Lii)er Landa- 
vensis, edited by the Itev. W. ,J. Rees for tho 
Welsh MRS. Soeioty, with au Krijrlish transla- 
tion ; 2, Geofii'ey of Monmonth’s Ilistoria llri- ■ 
tonuiii, bk. viii. c ‘2, bk. ix. c. 1, 4, 12, 13, 15 ; 
3, Vita S. Diibricii, by Bmedift of < J loucesi er, 
in Wharton’s j\ii^lia Sacra, ii. G5l-fil; 1. the 
lifejii (’:i]igraV(i's .Vova L« irrinla Antrlae ; 5, se- , 
voral manuscript liws eiiumcr.'i.U‘d in Hardy’.s 
Descriptiyo C\it. of Materials, i. 10 4. h'or 
modern aut]ioritie.s see c‘'pci‘ially Jliuldaii and 
Stubbs's Couneils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 
i. 146-8; and II. Rees’s Welsh .S.iints, pp. 1 11, ! 
170,176.101.] T. K. T. ; 

DUBTHACH MAOOU LUGTlt OMli 
cent.), termed in later docuin(*nts mac hid 
Lugair^ was chief pool and hrehon f>f Lao- 
fraire, king of Ireland, at the time td’ St. 
Patrick’s mission, 'flie king, jealous of the 
saint’s power, had given orders that u hen lu* 
presentetl himself next at'l’am no one should 
rise from his seat, to do him honour. The 
next day was Easter dtiy, and it was also 
a great feast with Ijaogaivo aiul his **oiiTt. 
In the midst of their festivity, *tlie doors 
being shut ns in our Lord’s ease,’ St, Patrick 
with five of his companions appeared among 
them. None rose nji at his a^jpixiaeli hut 
Dubthach, who had with him a youthful iMjot 
named Eioce, afterwtijrds a bishop. Tlie saint 
upon this bestowed his blessingon Dubthach, 
wno was the first to believe in tiod on that 
day. The Tripartite life of St. Patrick states 
that Dubthach was then baydised and con- 
firmed, and ’ ocelyu adds that thenceforward 
ho dedicated to God the poetic gifts lie for- 
merly eraployod in tlie yiraise of fal.'^e gods. ; 

"WTien lie )iad been some time engagi'd in 
preaching the i^spel in Lf*inster, Ht . Pal rick , 
paid him n Visit. Their mt*cting took place : 
at Domnach-raar-Criathar, now I lonaglimore, I 
near Qorey, co. Wexford, and St. T’alrick in- | 
quired whether he had among his ‘disciples* 
any one who was ‘ the matcritil of a bishop,’ 
whose qualifications are enumerated in tlie 
^ Book of Armagh.’ Dubthach replied lie knew 


[ not any of his people save Fiacc the Fair. 

I At this moment Fiacc was seem approaching, 
j Anticipating his unwillingness to accept- the 
ofiice, St. Patrick and Dubthach resorted to a 
stratagem. The saint ufl'ceted to be about to 
tonsure Dubth:ich himself, but- Fiacc coming 
forward begged tliat he might lit' accepted 
in his place, and he was accon I i ugly tonsured 
and bapti.sed, and ‘tin* degree of a bishop 
conferred on him.’ O’Jieilly, in his ‘ Irish 
Writers,’ erroneously ascrihc's to Dubthach 
‘an elegant hymn . . . prc.<:erve<l in the 
calendar of ( leiigiis.’ One of the manuscri]>t.<; 
of that work is indeed in the Immlwriting of 
a. scribe named Dubthach, but he was quite a 
diftbrciil. person from Maccu l^ugir. Another 
poem beginning ‘ ’J’ara the house in wliich re- 
sided the .son of Conn,’ found in the ‘Book of 
Bights,’ ami also assigneil to him by O’Reilly, 
is there said to be the comyiosit ion of Reiieii or 
Beniginis. Rut there is n poem in the ‘ Book 
of Bights ’ which is assigried to him by name. 
It, relates to* the qiialifieations of the truly 
leanii'd poet,’ and eonsists of thirty-two lines 
hegiiiuiiig ‘ No one is (uititled to v i.sitation or 
.sale of liis poems.’ TIic*re ari‘ also three other 
y»o€mi.s of his yireservod in the ‘Book of Lein- 
ster.’ These have bism ])iib1i,*jh(‘d with a trans- 
lation byO’t'iiiTV inhi.s‘ Mnnu.scTqit .Materials 
of Irish IlistoTv.’ Tlu‘V relate to tlie. wars 
and triumphs of Enna Cennselach and his 
son Crimtliann, both king.s of Leinster. That 
these poems wert! writ ten aft erhi.s conversion 
to Christ ianity a]>pears fnun the following: 
‘ It was by me au c^ralorv was first built ami 
a .stone cro>s.’ passag** of greatest in- 

terest in thest* jaiems is that in 'which In? says: 
‘ Ft was I that gave judgment between Lao- 
gaire and Pat rick.' The gloss on t his cxytlains : 
‘ ft was ujKui Niiudu Berg, the son of Niall 
hrolher f)f LaogaireJ, who Killctl Cldliran, 
hitrick'.s charioteer, t liis jmlgmeiit was givtui.’ 
The story is told in the introduction to the 
‘ Seiiehus Mrir.’ Ryorderfif I aiogaire, ( Idhran, 
one <tf St. PatrieU'^ folIuwiTs, was killed by 
Nunciii in order to I ry whet her t he saint would 
curry out his own tt\'ieliing of forgiveness of 
injnrie>*. St. Patrick ayipeuling for redress 
; wasyiennittcd to ohoosi* a judge, and selected 
1 Dulithuch, who fouml himself in a dilliciilt 
yinsition as a Christian administering a pagan 
law. ‘I’alrick then (quoting St, Matthew 
X. 20) blessed his moutli and the grace of 
the Holy Gho.st alighted on his utterance,’ 
and ho pnmounced, in a short pwm which 
is y»rc.served in the ‘Seiichu.s Mor,’ the deci- 
sion that ‘ Ninidii should he put to death for 
his crime, hut his soul shouhl he pardoned 
and sent to heaven.’ This (it is stated) was 
‘a middle cmiirsc between forgiveness and 
retaliation.’ After this sentence ‘Patrick 
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leqtiQated the men of Ireland * to come to one church or f)ree chapel of St. Katharine, near 
place to hold a conference with him. The the Tower of London, in 1765. He was ap« 
Mult was the appointment of a committee of pointed commissary and official of the city 
nine to revise the laws. It ivas composed of and diocese of Canterbury by Archbishop 
three kin^s, three bishops, and three profes- llerrinjgf in December 1768 ; and of the 8ul>- 
SOTS of literature, poetry, and law. Chief deaneries of South Mallin|f, Pagham, and 
among the latter was Dubthach. It liecame Terring in Sussex, by Archbishojp Seeker, on 
his duty to give an Iiistorical rc*trospect, and the death of Dr. Dennis Clarke in 1776. 
in doing so he exhibited ‘all the judgments Prom his youth he was devoted to the study 

of true nature which the Holy Crhost had of antiquities. As early as Hep t. 1737 he 
spoken from the first occupation of thi.^ was elected a fellow of tlii» Society of Anti- 
island down to the i*ecoptioii of the faith. { quaries of London, lyul he was one of the first 
What did not clash with the word of God j fellows of that society nominated by the pre- 
in the written law and in the New Testa- j sident and counci I on its iiicorxKirat ion in 1766. 
ment and with the conscit'iices of believers I He was also elected Aug. 17C0 a member 
was conlirmud in the laws of the brelions bv , of the Society of Antiquaries at (\)rtoiia, was 
Patrick and bv the ecclesiastics and chiel- | admitted a fellow of the iloyal Society of 
tains of rrelaiid. This is the “ Senchii!» Mor.*’* 1 Tx)iidun 18 Fob. 1762, became an honorary 
It was completed A.ii. d tl, and is .supijonimI to fellow of the Society of AutiquarioH of Cassel 
have been saggesto<l by the revision of tin in November 1778, and of the Society of 
Roman laws by Theo«]«)siu'« the younger. It Antiquaries of Kdinburgb in 1781. 
was j)ut into metrical form by Dtibrhacli as lu 1766 ln» unsuccessfully endcavoiirod to 
an aid to memory, and accordingly the older obtain the post of sul>Iibrarlan at the Brirish 
parts appear to bt* in a riule met re. Tin.- work Miis«'um : but be was appointed kt*epcr of tlie 
was known by various name'*, ^Tlie Law of libinry at riambeth S May 1767, by Arcli- 
PatrickV * Noifis. or the Knowledge of Nine,* bislio|> Hutton, and IVtui. that time he turned 
bur more generally as the • Senclius Mor.* liis attention to the eccleviasticul antiquities 
[L's.sher‘s Works, vi, 400-1; od’urry’'. of I he province of ( V.itephiiry. He greatly 

script MateriaN, pp. 482^03; Liuigan’s I'k'd improved the catalogues hot h of the printed 
ITist.i. 273-.30.3; O'Ri illy’s IrMi Wrii«'r.s, pp. books and the mannscript.s at Laiiilieth. and 
xxvii-viii , Calendar of Ueniru.s, pp. 3,^ -xiii ; igeat, with u general index*, of 1 

Iluuk of Riyht-, pp. \.x.xiv, 2.30-8 ; IbiitanV \ ita id n»( i>rds f the southern pro- 

Ritrioii, pp. 104-6 lelnia Mor, Ko^ laborious undertaking bo was 

.1-15.] r. O. assisted bv his friend, Kdward Row«» Mores, 

DUCAREL, .'\NniiK\Vr()I/rFH,I).(:\L. the Rev. Himry Hall, bis pre*lecessor in the 
flTld-l 786), eiviliaii amlaiitiqunry, was born olIic»* of librarian, and Mr. Rouneey, the en- 
iii 1713 in N(»rmjiiidy, whence Ids fatluT, who gra\er, who was fop many years hi.s assistant 
was descended from an ancient family at Caen, clerk ami deputy librarian. Duciind’s share 

came to EnirJaiid .siion after the birth of hi^ of the work was impeded by tlie complete 
.second sou Jame*?, and resided at Green wicdi. blindiu*.s.s of one eye and the weaknc.ss of the 
lu 1729, being then an Eton .scholar, he was otht Besides the digest preserved among 
for three months under the care of Sir Hans the official arcldve.s at Lambeth, lie formed 
Sloane on account of an accident which de- for liimstdf another inanu.script cullecti 
privod him of the use of one eye. On 2.riily forty-eight volumes, which were purchased 
1731 he matriculated at < )xford as gentleman for the British Museum at the sale of Richard 
commoner of St. John’.s (Tollego, Il« gra- G<Higli’.s library in 1810. In 17<i3 Ducarel 
duated B.O.L. in 1738, was inc<iiq)oratetl in was appointed by the government to digest 
that degree at Cambridge the same year, wa.s and methodise, in conjunction with Sir Jo.soph 
created D.C.L. at Oxford in 1742, aiul went AylofFe and Thomas Astle, the records of 
out a grand compounder on 21 Oct. 1748 the state paper office at Whitehall, and after- 
(Fostbb, Alumni O.rwi. i. 390; Addit, MS. _ wards tbos^e in fbo augmentation office. On 
6884, f. 81 5). He was admitted a member the death f Seeker ho 11 Msticce.s8f Lilly applied 
of the College of AdvfXiateHat I )octor.s* Coni- ' for the po.st if secretary to the succeeding 
mons 3 Nov. 1743 (Cootk, EnfflM Vimlian*, I urchbi-sliop. 

p. 119). On recovering from a severe illness, | For many years he used to go In August 
in which he had been nursed by Ids maid 011 an antiquarian tour through different parts 
Su.saunab,be married her out of gratitude in of the coiintiy, in company with his friend 
1749, and she proved to bi* ‘a sober, earefiil Samuel Gale, anil attended by a coachman 
woman’ (Grosu, O// 0 , 2nd edit. p. 142). lie and footman. They travelled about fifteen 
was elected commissary or official of the pecu- miles a day , and put up at inns. Alter dinner, 
liar and exempt jurisdiction of the collegiate while Gale smoked his pipe, Ducarel tran- 
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scribed his topographical and archieological Gerard ]\Ieerraan, grand pensioner at the 
notes, which after his death were purchased Hague, on the dispute about Corsellis being 
by Richard Gough. In Vertue's plate of Lon- the first printer in England. Tills was read 
don Bridge Chapel the figure measuring is to the Society of Antiquaries in 1760. A 
Ducarel, and that standing is Gale. With LatintranslatioiibyDr.MiisgravoandMeer- 
his antiquarian friends Ducarel iissociaied on man's ausAver were published in vol. ii. of 
the most liberal tiirms, and * his entertain- Meerman's * Origiiics Typographicse,’ 1760. 
ments were in the true stylo of old P^ngiish They were rejirintedby Nichols, with a second 
hospitality.’ He was in the habit of de- letter from Aleerman, in a supplement to 
daring t)ial,as an old Oxonian, he never hiiew Bowycr’s'Two Letters on the* Origin of Pririt- 
a man till he had drunk a brittle of wine with ing,’ 1776. 7. ' A Rcqiertory of the Pmdow- 

him. During more than thirty yen re* con- ments of Vir;a rages in the J )ioce.se of Canter- 
iiectioii with Lambeth Palace he Avas tin t hurv,* London, 17(t8, 4to ; 2nd edition, 1782, 
valued friend or oilicinl of five primates — ! 8a*o, to which w^erri added the endowments of 
Jlrirring, Hutton, Seeker, Cornwallis, and | vicarages in the dirieese of llochesU'r. 8. ‘A 
-Moore. He was a strong athletic man, uiul i Letter to Williniii \\'Htsoii, M.J>., upon the 
had n firm prepossession that lie ssliould Ihv early Cultivation of Botany in Phigland; 
to a great age. Tlie immediate cause of the ' nndsome particulars about .John Tradcscant, 
disorder which carried him oil’ was a .sudden ! ganlenei* to Clinrles 1,' London, 1773, 4to. 
surprise on retieiving at. Cant erluiry a letter | This apjieared originally in ‘Philosophical 
informing him that Mrs. Diicand avji.s at tin; Traii.sactions,’ Ixiii. 79. 9. ‘Notes taken 

point of death. Hi* liu.steiied to hi.s house in j diiringa Tour in I Inlland, 1 77o,’ manuscript. 
Soiith Lam hot h, took to his bed, and three 10. Aecoiiiit of Dr.St iikeley.ju’cfixed to vol. ii. 
days afterwards died, on 29 ^lay 178.5. He of Ins ‘Itinerary,’ 1770. 11. ‘ A Li.st of various 
AviLs buried on the north side oi‘ the altar of Editions of the Bible and parts thereof in 
St. Katharviic’s Church. Ilis wife Mirvived Ihiglish, from the year 1.520 to 1776. from a 
him more than .six years, dying on 6 Oct. MS. (No. i 1 4t)) in the .\n.*hiepi.scopal Library 
1791 ixi. 973). at l.anibetli, iiiueli enlarged and improved,’ 

His coins, pieliires, and anliqnili l 40 !idon, 177(», 8v'o (see Niciior.s, Lit. Anetiti, 

sold by and' i, .30 Noa. l7S.5,and hi.-sbook.s, ' A'i. .31H); LoA\Nnns, JJthl, Man.^ ed. Bohn, 
iiianiiscri])ts, and ])rints in A]iril 178(). The ' p. 198). 12. ‘Some .\eeount of the Alien 

greater part of the nlalUlse^i]^l.‘^ptlf'Sed intothe Priorie.s, and of .such lands as they are knoAvn 
hands of Bichurd Gough and .lohii Nichols. to hn\e possessed in Phigland and Wales,' col- 
His portrait, engraxed liy PVaueis Perry, leeted hr John Warhurton, Somerset herald, 
from a]iaiuting by A. Soldi, e.MH'Uted ill 1746, ' and Ducarel, 2 A'ols,, London, 1779, 8vo; 
is pi'cHxed to his ‘Series of Anglo-Gallic i iieAV edit . 1786. 13. ‘ History of the lioval 

Coins’ (177)7). 'flii.'s |»u’trait has also been ! Ho>ipitul and Collegiate Church of St. Kat ha- 
engraved by BotliAA'cll and Prescott. { riiic, near tin* ToAA’er of liondoii,’ 1782, AA'ith 

The following is a li.^t of his AA'orks : 1. ‘A ; se\*entcen plates. Jd. ‘Some \ccoiint ofthe 
Tour tliroiigli NorniaiKB , descrihed in a letter ! Town, Church, and Archiepisenpal Palace of 
ton friend’ (anon. ), I.ondoii, 177)4, 4to. ’fliis | Croydon,’ 178.3. In Nichols's ‘ BihJ. 3’opo- 
tour Avas iiuderl ukeii, in eoinpaiiy with Dr. ■ grapliicn Britannica.’ vol. ii. 1.5. * History 
Be\er, in 1752, and hi" account of it, consider- ! au<l Antiquities itf the Arehje])iseopal Palace 
ably eiilurg<*.d, Avas republished, with his j of J^inheth,’ 1785. In ‘ IVibl. 'ropograpbicii 
name, iilidertlie lith* of * Anglo-Nonuan An- ' Britannica/ a*o1. ii. Anluahle appendix to 
tiquities considered, in a 'four through tiart of j this AA'ork by the Bca’. Samuel Demie [q* v.] 
Normandy, illustrated A\ith 27 eopj)eiq)hite.<,’ j aauis published in 1795. 16. ‘Abstract of tlie 

London, 1767, fol.; iuserihefltoBisliojiJjyltel- j Areliiepi.*ieo]»al Begister.^ at Lambeth, corn- 
ton, prt'sideiit of t lie Society of Aiitiquaru .. idled hv Ducarel, with the a".**i."lunce of 
A i’rench translation, b\ A. L. Leehaude E. K. More.s, Mr. Hall, and Mr. I’ouncey,' 
D’Aiiisy, .ppeared at Caen, 1823-5, 8vo, Avitli Addit. MSS. 6062-6109. IT. .Vccountoflhvc- 
ihirty-MX plates of the tapestry, 4to. 2. ‘ Do j tors’ CoiiimoiK, nininiscript prepared for the 
Ih^gisiris Jjiimhotlmuis Dissertat iuiicula. j pn*ss. 18. * 'IVstaineuta Luiuhethnuu ; l>eing 
Londrn, 1756, Svo. 3. *A Series of ahovo 200 a complete l^i-^t of all the Wills and Testa- 
Aiigh -Oal'iic, or Norman and Aquitain C« inent s n*c(*rded in the A rcliie])iscnpal Register 
of the nntieiit Kings of Englaml,’ London, at J^amheth,! 312-16.36.’ Anothorinaiiuscrijit 
1757, Ito. 4. Ticttcrs showing that tlie intended for Mr. Nichols’s pn*ss. UKMemoir* 
chestnut-tree is indigonoii.s to Groat Britain, of .\rchhi"hop Hutton. Manuscript pur- 
Iii ‘Philosfiphical IVansactioiis,* arts. 17-19. chast*dat Diiearol’s sale, for the Hut ton family. 
5. ‘Some Account of Brow-ue Willis, Esq., 20. ( ’orresjioudence ; letters to him, Addit. 
LL.D.,’ Loiuluji, 1760, 4to. 6. Letter to MSS. 23990 and 15935 ; and correspondence 
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with Cole in Addit. 6808 

f. 186, 6830 f. 200 d, and 6401 f, 8. 

[Memoir by John Nichols in Biog. BriL (Kip- 
pis), reprint^ with additions in the Literary 
^e&dotes. vi. 880; Addit. MSS. 8867 f. 149. 
6109, 18936, 28167 f. 70 ; Index to Addit. MSS. 
(1783-1 886), p. 1 48 ; Egerton 3IS. 834 ; Thomson’s 
List of Fellows of the Itoyal Society, p.l; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 680 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. xi. 149, 4th ser. i. 49, xii. 307, 386. 7th 
ser. ii. 36 ; Wulpoliana, i. 73 ; Evans’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, Nos. 3346. 3347; Cave- 
Browne’s Lambeth Palace (1883). pref. pp. ix, 
xi, 66-8, 105, 106; Cut. of Printed Books tii 
Brit. Mus.; Cat. of Oxfori! Graduates, p. 198.] 

T. C. 

DUCHAL, JAMES, D.l). (161)7-1761), i 
Irish presbyterian divine, is said to have l>eeii j 
bom in 1697 at Antrim. Tho ^’ear is pro- i 
bably correct, but the place mistaken ; his | 
baptism is not reconled in the presbyterian ! 
register of Antrim. In the Glasgow matricu- ' 
lation book he describes himself as * Scoto- 
Ilibemus. ' His early ed iicat ion was di rected 
by an unele.and in his studies tor t he mini.<lry ' 
he was assist e<l by John Alyeruethy, M.A. 
(1680'1740) [q. v.l, the leader of the iion- 
aubscriliing .•section of the presbyteriaiis of 
Ulster. Duchal procee«led to fJlnsj;ow Col- 
lege, where In* eiitMred the moral philo.-ophy 
class on 0 March 1710, aiul siibsenueiitly 
graduated M.A. Earl^ in 17;il he became 
minister of a congreguliun (originally inde- 
pendent, but since 1696 presbyturiun) in 
Green 8t reet, Cambridge. Tlje ct>ngregat ion, 
numlyeriiig three hundred per)ple, was sttb-si- 
di.sed by a grant from the presbyterian board. 
Duchal liad leisure for study, and lived much 
among books, w’itb the habits of a valetudi- 
narian. In after life he referred to liis Cam- 
bridge period us the ‘m»)st del iglifftil’ part of 
his career. In 1728 lie piil^lished a small 
volume of sffrmons, whicli .'^how llie influ- 
ence of Francis llutchesoii. Two years Inter 
Abemethy was called from Antrim (o Dublin, 
and Duchal became his successor. An entry 
in the Antrim records .state.s t hat on ‘agw^t 
the 14 1730 Mr. James Dwehliill cam to 
Antrim and on the 16 of it w’hich was owr 
commwmion sabath preached and served tw 
tabels which was his first work with ws.’ He 
Avas installed on 0 Sept. On 7 ScijI. William 
Holmes was ordained as the first minister of 
the subscribing seel ion that had seceded from 
Abernethy’s congregation in 1726. Duchal 
bfigan (anonymously) a controversy with 
Holmes, and the pamphlets wdiich ensued 
formed tlie closing pussag<! in a discussion 
which had agitated L’l-ster presbyterian ism 
from 1720. Abernetliy^s death on I Dec. 
1740 was followed early in 1741 by tbe death 


I of Kichard Ohoppin, his senior colleague m 
1 the ministry at Wcixl Street, Dublin. The 
} solo charge as their successor was offered to 
j Thomas Drennan, father of William Dren<* 
I nan, M.D. [q. v.], who declined, and recom- 
{ mended Dnclial. IKichal removed to Dublin 
I in 1741. His delicate health and shy dispo- 
I sition kept liim out of society; he approves 
1 the maxim that * a mun, if possible, should 
! have no enemies, and very few friends ’ 

' ( SennoTtSf 1 762, i. 460). His closest intimates 
j were William Bruce (1702-1766) [q.y.] and 
' Gabriel Cornwall (d. 1786), both his juniors. 

; He vvas affable to young students, and un- 
I wearied in his errands of benevolence (in- 
I eluding medical advice) among the poor, 
i Duchars studies were classical and philo- 
sophical rather than biblical. Late in life he 
returned to the study of Hebrew, in order 
to test the positions of the Hutchinsonian 
sysiom [see Hi^tch jnson, Joii N , 1674 1 737], 
in which he found nothiug congenial to his 
ideas. Duchal was an iiidefatignble writer 
of .'«ermous. Like most divines of his age, 
he was ready to lend his compositions, but 
never borro'wed, and rarely reix^uted. His 
tujiogist n‘(*kons it an extraordinary circum- 
stance that In* cliseard^tl lii.s Antrim sermons 
on removing to Dublin; it may be added 
that he did not ii.^e liis (,’ambridge sermons 
at Antrim. He wrote his discourse.^ in sots, 
like courM‘s of lectures. A \ery able SLM'ies, 
devoted to * ju'esumptii earguments’forchris- 
tiaiiity, gained him wlicn published (1763) 
the degree of D.D. fn>m Glasgow. Ho com- 
poM‘d aloud, wliilo taking his daily w's-lks, 
and comm it ted the finislied discourse to paper 
at great speed, in excniciatingly fine crow- 
quill ]>enmanship, with more attention to 
weight of diction 1 ban to grace of style. He 
Ic'ft seven hundred stirmon.s as the fruit of 
his Dublin ministry; a few ho had himself 
designed for the press, otliers -were selected 
for publication by his friends, hut many sots 
were broken through the unfaithfulness of 
borrowers. 

Duchars was the most considerable mind 
among the Irish non-subscribf»rs. Ho had 
not .the gifts wliich fittcjd Abemethy for a 
popular leador, but his intellect was more 
progressive, and his oipianiiiiity was never 
ilisturbnrl by the ambition of a x>iiblic career. 
He never trimmed or turned back. From a 
roliust C'alvinistic orthodoxy he passed by 
degrees to an interpretation of eiiHstianity 
from which every distinctive trace of ortho- 
doxy had vanished. Archileacon Blackburne 
(nccordingto Pritjstlpy) qiiestioni^d ‘ his belief 
of the Christian revelation,’ but for this sus- 
picion there is no ground. Kippis observes 
that Leechifian has plagiarised (1768) the 
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t)u1)Btance and even the treatment of three 
remarkable sermons by Duchal on the spirit 
of Christianity (1762). 

Duchal is less known as a biographer, but 
his character portraits of Irish non-subscrib- 
ing clergy are of great value. The original 
di^ of seven sketches, without names, has 
been printed {Christian Moderator^ April 
1827, p. 431) from a copy by Thomas Dren- 
nan ; the first three are Michael Bruce ( 1686- 
1735) [q. V.], Samuel Ilalidav fq.v.], and 
Abernethy. They were worked up, with 
some softening of the criticism, in the funeral 
sermon for Abernethy, with appended bio- 
graphies (1741). Witherow quite erroneously 
assigns these biographies to James Kirk- 
patrick, D.D. [q. v.] 

Duchal was assisted at "Wood Street in 
1746 bjr Archibald Maclaine, D.D., the trans- 
lator of Mosheim, but he had no regular col- 
league till 1747, wlien Samuel Bruce (1 722- 

1767) , father of William Bruce, D.D. (1757- 

D^41) fq. V.], was appointed. In the opinion 
of his mends, Diichars laborious fulfilment of >' 
the demands of his calling shortened liis days. | 
He died unmarried on 4 May 1761, having . 
completofl his sixty-fourt Ii year. | 

He published: l.**Tlie iWcticeof lloligion,’ j 
&c., 1728, 8vo (thrt‘e sermons ; one of these ‘ 
is reprinted in * 'riio 1 ’rotestaut Syst em,’ vol. i. ' 

1768) . 2. ‘ A Letter from a (leiill email,* j 

&c., Dublin, 1731, 8vo (anon., answered by ' 
Holmes, H^laiu ileasous/ iStc., Dublin, 1732, 
8vo). . 3 . * Remarks upon “ Plain Bensons,*” 

&C,, Belfast, 1732, 8vo (anon., answered by 
Holmes, ^ impiirtial Belled ions,’ Bel- 

fast, 1732, 8 vo). 4. * A Sermon on occasion 
of the . . . death of . . . .loliii Abernethy,’ 
&c., Btdfast, 1741, 8vo (preached at Antrim 
7 Dec. 1740; appended are Diiclinrs Memoirs 
of the Bovs. T. Shaw, W. Taylor, M. Bruce, 
and 8. llaliday; tlio piiblicalioii was edited 
by Kirkpatrick, who added a ‘ eoiiclusion’). 

5. * Memoir’ (anon.) of Abernethy, prelixi'd 
to his jiosthnmous ‘Sermons,’ 1748, 8vo. 

6 . ‘Second Thoughts concorning the SiiHer- 
iugs and Death of t^irist,’ &c., 1718, 8vo 
(anon.) 7. ‘Presumptive Arguments for 
the . . . Christian Religion,* &c., 1763, 8vo 
(eleven sermons, with explanatory preface). 
Also fur- ral sermons for: 8. 3frs.Bri.stow, 
Belfast, 1736, 8vo ; 9. Rev. liiigli Scot, 
Belfast, 1736, 8vo; 10. J. Arbuckle, M.D„ 
Dublin, 1747, 8 vo. 11. Prefatory ‘Letter*! 
to Comuull’s Kssay on the Character of 
W. Bruce, 1765, 8vo (dated 25 Aug.) Pos- 
tlnimoiis were : ] 2. ‘ S<*rmoiis,’ vol. i., Dublin, 
1762, 8vo, vols. ii. iii., Dublin, 1761, 8vo. 
13. ‘ On the Obligation of Truth, as con- 
cerned in Subscriptions to Articles,* &c. (nub- 
]is|ted in * Theological Repository,* lV70, 


ii. 191 sq.) 14. ‘ Letter to Dr. Taylor on the 
Doctrine of Atonernen t ’ (‘ Theol . itepos.’ 1770, 
ii. 328 sq. ; reprinted in William Graham’s 
‘The Doctrine of Atonement,* 1772). Other 
essays from Duchal’s manuscripts sent to 
Priestley for publication were lost in the 
passage to Liverpool. Six small volumes, 
containing forty-seven autograph sermons 
by Duchal, 1721-40, which on 18 Nov. 1783 
were in the possession of William Crawford, 
D.D. [q. v.], were presented by James Gibson, 
Q.C., to the library of Magee College, Derry. 

[Essay on the Character of the Author, in a 
Letter to a Friend (by Gabriel Cornwall), pre- 
fixed to Sermons, vol. ii., 1704, partly reprinted 
in AEonthly Review, October 1764i p. 278 sq. ; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), 1793, v. 410 sq. ; Univ. 
Theol. Mag., January 1804, p. 9 sq. ; Monthly 
Repositcjry, 1810, p. 626 ; Christian Moderator, 
April 1827, p. 431 ; Armstrong’s Appendix to 
Martiiioau's Ordination Service, 1829, p. 72; 
Rntl’s Memoirs of XViestley, 1831, i. 105, 120, 
122, 135 ; llincks's Notices of AY. Bruce and Con- 
temporaries, in Christian IVacher, January 1843, 
p. 77 sq. ; lieids Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland 
(Killen), 1867, iii. 220, 318 ,* .lamps’s Hi.st.Litig. 
Presb. Chapels, 1867, p. 652 ; Witlierows Hist, 
and Lit. 3Iein. of j^resh. in Ireland, 2nd ser., 1880, 
p. 15 sq., 22 sq. ; Killcn’s Hist. Cong. Presb. 
Church in Ireland, 1886, p. 17 ; Antrim Presb;)^- 
teriaii register (manuscript); Glasgow uiatri- 
eulalioii l>ook.] A. G. 

DXJOIE, Karl of (1802-1863). [Sco 
iMoRi’jrox, Heniiv Gkoroe Francis. | 

DUCK, Sir AlVniUU (1680-1618), ci- 
vilian, .second son of Richard Duck by Joanna, 

I his wile, was born at Ileavitree, Devonshire, 

I in 1680, entered Kxeter College, Oxford, in 
I 1696, and there graduated B.A. in June 1699. 

! He nfterwiird.s migrated to Hart Hall, where 
I ho proceeded M.A . on 18 3fay 1602. In ](K)4 
! Ill* was elected a fellow of All Souls 
I MS. 986, f. 7 7 ). Met 00 k t lie degree of LL.B. 

! on 16 Doc. 1607, and that of IjL.D. on9.Tuly 
1612, having spout .some years in foreign 
j travel. In 1 614 he was admitted an advocate 
i at Doctors’ Commons. Between this date and 
I J6J7 he made a journey into Scotland in some 
I otHcial capacity, hut iti what does not appear 
[ (CV?/. Stafr Patera, Dom. 1611-18, p. 496). 

[ On 16 Jan. 1623-4 he was returned to jiar- 
liaiueiil for Minehead, Somersetshire, having 
on 5 Jan. preceding heen appointed king^ 
advocate in the carl mar.^shal’s court {tb. 1623- 
1626, p. 146). Ho is said to have held the 
oflice of master of requests, but the date of 
his appointment is not clear. He cert-ainly 
actecfiii a judicial capacity as early as May 
1 626 (?5. 1 626-t », p. 33). An opinion of Duck’s, 
advising that a statute drarhod by Laud in 
1626 for Wadham College, Oxford, by which 
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fines were to be imposed on absentee fellows, 
was not fUtra vim^ is mentioned in the * Ca- 
lendar of State Papers,’ Bom. 1025-4$, p. 625. 
On, or soon after, his translation from tlie see 
of Bath and Wells to that of London ^1628), 
Laud appointed Duck chancellor of the dic)- 
cese of London, to which the chancellorship 
of the diocese of Bath and Wells was mlded 
in 1635. Buck pleaded on behalf of Laud an 
ecclesiastical enset ried before the kinjr’scoun- 
cil at Whitehall on iii^oal from the dean of 
arches in 1633. By Laud’s dirtictioiis the 
altar in St. Gregory’s Church, London, had 
been placed in the clianccl, whence it had been 
removed by order of Sir Henry Mart in, dean 
of arches. Charles himself gave judgment, 
deciding that when imt in u.-*e the altar should 
remain in the cliancel, but tliat its position 
on occasion of the celehrntion of the euebarist 
should Im) left to the di.-scretion t)f the iiiinisteT 
and churchwardens. t>n 1 7 UtK?. Duck 
was placed on the eeclesia.<iticHl coniiiiis^ionf 
and in 1634 he was appoiutf'd visitor of the 
hospitals, poorhouses, and schools in t he dio- 
cese of Canterbury (lA. l(t31-3. pp. 255; 
1633-4, pp. 327, 630; 16.36, p. 233; l(J36-7, 
p. 420; lt}41-3, p. 632). A multitude of 
minutes in the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ 
from this date until 1613 show t!»e volume 
and variety of the husine.ss transacted by him 
in his character of ecclesia.stical commis- 
sioner. In the first parliuinent of 1640he again 
represented Mineheiid. In 1616 he wa.s ap- 
pointed master in chancery (Hardy, Catn- 
htyue. uf Ijitrd Chft/iceUortt, ) In iSeptember 
1<M8 (!?harlos. tlien a prL-ioner in the Isle of 
Wight, request I'd that the parliament would 
permit Buck to attend him to assist liim in 
the conduct of the negotiations then p»*iiding. 
Itisnot clearwhethor the retjuest was irranted 
or not. Buck died suddenlv in Chelsea 
Church on 16 I>i'C. 1648, and was buried at 
(Chiswick in May 1616. lie held by sublease 
theprebendal mamir of Chiswick, which nar- . 
rowly escaped pillage hy the parliaiiientar\' 
troops in 1642. Ills property wa-i .sulise- 
cpiently sequestrated (WmiEroCKE, J/row. 
234,235; CVr/. *SVrf^c Bom. 1611 .3, 

p. 372 ; S.MY1H, Ofiituarif, (.’amdeii Soc., 27 : 
Ltsoxs, lSm'irfj7iJiy ii. IIM, 218). Duck mar- . 
ried Margaret, daughter of Henry South- 
worth, by whom he had niiio children. 
T'wo daiigliters only survived him. His wofe 
died on 15 Aug. 1616, and was buried in 
Chiswick ( 'hurcli. 1 hick is t he author of two 
works of some merit : *1. ‘Vila Henrici (3ii- 
cbele archiepiscopi < 'antuariensis suh regibus 
Henrico V' i-tYr,’ Oxford, 1617, It o, reprinted, 
ed. William Dates, in ‘ A’iljc Sidectoruin ali- 
quot Virorum,’ London, 1681, 4to, translated ■ 
by an anonymous hand, Lornkm, 1690, 8vo. ■ 


2. 'Be Usu et Authoritate Juris Civilis Bo- 
monorum,’ London, 1653 (in which he waa 
much assisted by Gerard I^angbaine), trans- 
latetl by J. Beaver in 1724, and bound in the 
same volume with the translation of For-* 
ridres’s 'History of theKoman Law,’ London, 
8vo. 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxon. iii. 267 ; Wood’s Fa.Nti 
Oxon. i. 2f)(S, 321, 348; Lists of Members of 
Parliaineut (Official Return ot) ; Fuller's Wor- 
I thies (Devon) ; Prince’s Worthies of Devon.] 

! J. M. ii. 

BUCK, Sir .TOUX (d. 1691), mayor of 
I Burhaui, was ap]irenticcd early iu life to a 
I butcher at Durham, 1 hough from uu entry in 
the guild register.-* it appears that in 1657 
si>ine opposition wa-s raised to his following 
the trade. The foundation of his .subsequent 
fortune.s i» .said to have been laid bv the 
following incident. ‘As he was straying in 
iuelanch[>l\ idleue>!s by 1 lie wal I'r side, a raven 
ap]H‘ared lioveriiig in the air, and from chanrt* 
or fright drf»pped from his bill a gold.7m o^4» 
at the foot of the happy butcher hoy.’ Thisad- 
ventiire was depicted on a ]>aneJ in the house 
which he afterwards built for him.se If in Dur- 
ham, where he became exceedingly priK-tier- 
oii>, and in 1680 .-ervej the ofiice of mayor. 
Taking an acti\e ])art in politics during the 
last years of tlie Stuart.**, he attracted tlie 
attention of the gi>vernment, and in 1686 his 
useful loyalty was rewarded by a pati'iil of 
bunuietey. In this he i.s de.-»cnbed as * of 
Ha>well oil the Hill,’ a manor which he had 
piirchas»*d with his acciimulated wealth in 
the year of his ma\oralty. IFi* built and en- 
dowe*l a }to-']Mtal at Luiiiley, but a-* he bad 
no i-ssiu’ bis title became extinct at his death, 
26 Aug. 1691. 

[Hurti-is’ Hist, of Durliam, i. 63. 64. &c. , Lo 
Xi'\Vs Baronet ** ; Burke’s Extinct Baroiiet.ige.] 

C. J. N. 

BUCK, XICHOLAS (1.')70-1628), law- 
yer, eblosT son of Richard Duck by Joanna, 
Ids wife, was born at Ileavitree, Devon>ldre, 
iu 1570, and entered Kxeter (\d logo, Oxford, 
on 12 July 1581. He left the university 
wilhoul a degree, and entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
w'hertj he was called to the bar, and of which 
he wn.s one of the governors from 1615 until 
his death. He was also reader at Liiicoln’a 
Inn in Lent 1618, and the .same year waa 
idi'cted recorder of b’xeter. He is recorded 
to hii\e given 5/. to the fund f^r^building 
J/incolirs Inn Clitipel in 1617 (Duudale, 
Or///. 235, 255, 264-5). He died on 28 Aug. 
1628, ami was buried in Bxeter ('!ailiedral. 
He was brother of Sir Arthur Duck [q. v.] 

[Prince’s Worthies of Devon ; Linsd. MS. 985, 
f. 77.] • J. M. R., 
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DUCK, STEPHEN (1706-1760), poet, 
was bom m 1705 at Charlton in Wiltsnire. 
Hia parents ivere poor, and after some slight 
education up to the age of fourteen, he was 
employed as an agricultural labourer at 4x. 
a week. He was married in 1724, and was 
the father of three children in 17d0. He 
managed to save a little money and bought 
a few books. With a friend of similar tastes 
he tried to improve his mind by reading what- 
ever literature they cijuld proeim*. * Paradise 
Lost/ which he puzzled out with a dictionary, 
the * Spectator,* and L’l^st range's translation 
of ‘Seneca’s Morals* were his lirst favourites. 
He afterwards procured a trunslat ion of Tele- 
muque, Whiston*s‘*IosepIiii.s,*an od<l vohiine 
of Shakespeare, Dryden’s ‘ \ irgil/ Prior’s 
poems, ‘ lludibros,' and the * 1 iOndon Spy.* He 
begun to write verses at intervals of leisure, 
generally hiiriiing them. 1 1 is lame spread, 
however, and in 17:^9 a ‘young gentleman 
of Oxford * sent for him and made him write 
an epistle in verso, afterwards ]iublislied in his 
poems. I'he ueighhouring clergy enconragiHl 
him, especially a Mr. Stanley, who suggeNtwl 
the ‘Thresher’s Labour * as the subjeel of a 
new poem. At. Mrs. Stanley’s request lie 
wrote the ‘ Shuiiammite.’ A ch*rgymiiii nt • 
Winchester spoke of him to M rs. Clayton (af- ■ 
terwnrds Latfy Siiiidoii ), who recommended . 
him to Queen Caroline. Lord Macclestiehl 
read Duck’s verses to her on 11 Sept. I7o0. 
The queen, arcordingto NN'arburton, sent tlie 
manuscript of Duck’s jKiems to Pope*, <‘on- 
cealing t ho author's name and po>it itm. Pope 
thought little of them, but, lindiiig that Duck 
had a good character, did what he could to 
lielp him at court , and froqueiillx called iniou . 
him at llichmond. (lay, wdio luul hearcl of 
this ‘plicnomenon of Willsliire’ from Lope, 
writes to Swift. ( S Nov. 1 7110 ) from A me?.hiirv, 
saying that he einies neither Walpole nor 
‘ Stephen Dnek, who is the fortunate poet of 
the court.’ The (jueeii iilhiwed him HO/, (or 
50/.) a year, and in April 17H3 made him ' 
yeoman of the guard. Duck’s f»ood fortune , 
excited the spleen of Pope’s friends who were 
]iot]iutronised. Swift tells(la\ ( 10No\.1730) 
that. Duck is expected to succeed Kiisdeti as > 
poet laureate. A contenqitiinns epigram upon 
Duck is 1 r'iuted iu Swift’s works, Duek he- | 
came n wonder; his ‘Poems on sexeral Sub- 
jects* were piibli.'ilied with such success that 
a tenth edition is dated 1730. Duck's lirst 
wife hod tl’oil in 1730. In 1733 he married 
Sarah Big, the quocni’s housekeeper at Kew, 
and in 1 735 he was made kee])erof t lie queen’s ■ 
library at Uichniond, called Merlin’s Cave 
{GenUMay, v.33l,49S). In 1730 his ‘Poems 
on several Occasions* were published by sul>- 
scription, W'itb an account of Lis career by 


j Joseph Spence [q; v.] In 1746 he was or- 
dained priest ; m August 1751 he became 
I preacher at Kew Chapel ; and in January 
j 1752 was appointed to the rectory of Byfleet, 
! Surrey, where Sjanice hod settled in 1749. 
! Ill 1755 he p ublislied ‘Ciesar’s Camp on 
. »St. Ooorge’s ilill,* an imitation of Denham’s 
I ‘(k)oper’s Hill.* Hi.s mind gave way aliotil 
' this time, and he drowned himself 21* Marcdi 
; 1766, in a fit of dejection, in a trout stream 
‘bcdiind the Black Lion Inn’ at Beading. 
Kippis says in the ‘Biographia’ that his poems 
are nearly on a level with some of those 
ill .lohnson’s collection, an estimate wliich 
may he safely accept erl. Jit* seems to have 
been modest and grateful to bis benefactors; 
audit must be admitted tliatCjnecn Caroline 
was moii‘ successful tlian some later patrons 
in helping a ]) 0 (>r man without ruining him. 

. Besid(‘S the above volumes, the second of 
' which iiK'liides the former, he published u 
few congratulatory ]neces addressed to the 
' royal family. Lord Palmerston gave a piece 
, of land to provide an annual feast at Charl- 
ton iu commemoration of the i>oet. 'fherent 
in 1869 was 2/. 9 n, tW., and annual dinner was 
St ill given at the village inn to all adult males, 

• from the }>roeeeds and sukscript ions. ‘Arthur 

• Duck ’is the ]>seudonym adopted by the author 
. of u gTo.ss parody upon Sle]»hen Duck's poems 

called ‘The Tliresher’.s .Miseellaiiy * (1730), 
though in Davy’s ‘ Siilfolk ( ’olleet ilms' (Add. 
MiS. 19lt>t>, f. 71) ihi.'i Duck is sup]tosed to be 
u real person. 

[Sjjeijce's Aeeoiiiit of the Author prefixed to 
Duck’s Pix'iiisfUi several Oeeasions . Life prt'lixed 
to I*oem.s on seveiiil Subject''; (leiit. ^lag.iii, ‘21fi, 
xvi. .320, xxi. 381, xxvi. 20tJ ; New General Biog. 
Diet. 17fil. iv. 333; Pope’s Works (by Elwin), 
vii. 202, 208. 443 ; Notes <iiid Qiii'rie.s, 4th series?, 
iv. 423, .>20. J L. S. 

DUCKENFIELD, IK )B L \IT ( 1 U 19- 

1689 ), colonel in tlie army of the parliamciil , 
the ehh'Sl son of Ituhert Duciveiifield of 
Dukinfield, (’he'shiri'. and h'rances, daughter 
of George I’P'-vtoii of Ilolkir, Laiiea.-hire, 
was horn in 161 ‘J. and ha]»ti.sed at Stockport 
on 2S Aug. of that xear. He joined Sir 
William llreretoii on tlie side of the parlia- 
ment on till' out break of t he ciN il war. Along 
with other Clie.shire gentlemen he hmt his 
aid in defending Maiiche^li'i* at the siege in 
16 12, and Avaseiigageil at the siege of Wyt lien- 
shuwe Hall, near Stockport, the seat of the 
Tattons, which held out more than a year, 
and wa.s not taken until 2.‘> Fi*b. 1643-4.' He 
was also at tlie .stonniiig of Beeston Castle 
and ol her royalist garrisoii.s in Cheshire. On 
25 May 16 11 he was ]»osted with his troops at 
StockiKirt bridge to bar the advance of Prince 
Uupert into Tjaiicashire ; but he suflered de- 
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feat at the handa of the prince. In the pre- when he denied that he had in any way ^oon- 
Tious jrear he had been appointed one of the sented to the death or imprisonment of that 
commissioners lor Cheshire for sequestrating « honourable person' (T/tsf. MSS. Otmm. 7th 
the estates of the delinquents, and for raising Rep. 116 ). He was released from custody, 
funds for the parliament. He wrote scyend but in August 1666 was sent to the Tower, 
letters at this time and later complaining of and afterwards to Chester Castle, on suspi- 
the arrears of his soldiers’ pay, and of the diffi- cion of being concerned in a i>lot to seize the 
culty he had in keeping his men together. But ! king and restore the parliament. Ho seems 
in spite of all discouragements ho proved his i to nave been imprisoned more than a year 
zeal for the parliament. In May 1648 he had j (CW. State Papenf 166 1-6, 1666 ^, 166 ^ 7 ). 
a meeting with the gentlemen of Clieshire, | After this date he lived miietly at Dukinlicld 
and promised to raise three regiments of foot j Hall, taking part in pulnic atfairs only as a 
and one of liorst\ He served as high sheritf I leader of tho nonconformists of the district. 


of Cheshire in 1619, and Avas appointed go- j 
veniorof Chester in Ut'>0,aiidso<.)naftcrwar<is , 
took the command of the militia raised in ; 
the Broxton and 'Wirral hundreds. As go- 
vernor of Chester he was charged witli the 
duty of summoning and altendiiig the court- 
martial to try the I’-arl of l)t‘rby, ('uptain ^ 
John Benbow, and Sir T. Featliorstoiiliaiigh. 
Duckeiiiield seems to have tried, hut inA'ain, to ' 
save Lord Derby, or at all events to delay the 
trial. The court-martial was held at. Chester 
on :*9 Sept. 1651, and the earl was executed ■ 
at Bollon on 15 Oct. following. Before the ' 
.sentence was carried out Duokenfiold was or- 
dered to proceed to the Isle of Man, of which 
he was designated governor, and through 
treachery he siiccetjded in reducing the island 
and taking the Countess of Derby and her 
children prisoners, fi»r which he re(*eived the 
thanks of parliament. Lord Derby, while 
waiting in pri.son, wrote to his Avife adA'ising 
her that it Avould be best not to rcsi.rt tl 
forces sent against the isle, adding that 
'Colonel Duckenficld, h^ingso much a gentle- 
man born, will doubtless for his oAvn honours 
sake deal fairly with you.’ 

He was returned in July 165.‘5 as one of the 
members of parliament for C^lu'shire, ami in the 
same month w'as placed on (homwf'II’s council. 
Ina letttir from Duckenfield, March 1654-5, 
addressed to CromAA'tdl in aiLswer to an invi- 
tation to serA'e in a regiment of horse, he 
wrote : * I am not afraid of my (iavji life or 
estate, and to improve the talent I have I 
should be glad to serve your lordi»hip in any 
foreign war within the continent of Europe 
rather than Avitlun this nation' (Noble, lie^ 
girides, ii. 196). In Septt;mber 1655 he wa« 
nominated a commisaioiier for ejecting scan- ^ 
dalous and insufUcient ministers and sclioul- : 
masters in Chc.shin; (C«/. State Vapere, 1655, I 

? . 521). lie was a.ssociated with General 
jambert in l(i59 in suppressing Kir George 
Booth’s ' Cheshire Rising ' in favour of the 
exiled king, and had 200/. voted to him for 
his services. Immediately after the Restora- 
tion he was tried as one of the officers who 
sat on the court-martial on the Earl of Derby, 


He died on 18 Kt*pt. 1689, aged 70, and was 
buried at Denton, Lanciushiro. 

He married us a first wife Martha, daugh- 
ter of Kir Miles FletitAvot>d of Hesketh, Lan- 
cashire, and by her he had eight children, of 
whom the eldest, Robt'rt, Avas created a 
baronet on 16 .Tune 1665, two months before 
his father's imprisonment. He took as a 
second wife, in 1678, Judith, daughter of 
Nathaniel Bottomlcy of Cawtlionic, Yo^Jk- 
shire, by whom he had .««ix childnm. One of 
them becumt^ a nonconformist minister, but 
subsequently conformed and died vicar of 
Feli.xkirk, Yorkshire, 1759. He published in 

1707 a little hook enticed ' The (Jreat AVork 
of the Gospel Miuistiy Explain'd, Conform'd, 
and Impi^vM.' 

A nortrait of ('V»lonel Duckenfield was 
' publislied by Ford of Manchester in 1824. 

[E.irAvakor*s East Cheshire, ii. 13, 20; Oriin 
! iwls Cheshire, 1st lit. iii. 397; Calendar of 
Slate Papers, Dorn. Series, 1619-67; House of 
Lords’ Journals, xi. 87. 88, 91, 97, 119; llisr. 
MSJS. Cumm. 7t.h Rep. 9e'3, 116; Rushwurth’s 
Hist. Col. vii, 946, 1127; Wliil^Joeke’s Memorials, 
1732; Noble’s Regicides, 1798, i. 192; Barlow’s 
Cheshire, 1856, pp. 121, 169; Stanley Papers 
(Raines), Chetlmiii Soc. vol. ii. ; Fairfax Corre.sp. 
(Bell), iii. 79; Afeniorials of the Great Civil 
War (Cary), i. 281; Palatine Note-book, iii. 89, 
194; JSookcr’s Denton, ChethamSoc.,xxxvi. 115; 
CheshirQ Sheaf, 1883, ii. 281.] C. AV. S. 

DUCKET, ANDREW (rf. 1484), presi- 
dent of Queens’ College, Cambridge. [See 
Doket.] 

DUCKETT, GEORGE id. 1732), author, 
of Ilurtlmm, Wilt.shlre, and Dewlisb, Dorset- 
shire, Avas the second .son and heir of Lionel 
Duckett. ( 1651 - 1693). He aa'^us elected mem- 
ber for t he family borough of Caine, Wiltshire, 
on ] I Alny 1 705, and was again returned in 

1708 and 1722. He married in 1711 Grace, ' 
the only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Skinner of 1 IcAvlish. Duckett was on friendly 
terms with Addison and Edmund Smith 
[q. V.], both of Avhoin wore frequent visitors 
to Ilarthamf where Smith diedm July 1710. 
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PojM, occasioned by his ini ended translation 
of Homer ; by Sir Iliad Doggerel/ and in 1716 
the same authors produced ^ Hoinerides, or 
Homer’s First Book modernised ’(1716). Jn 
1715 also Curll published *\n Kpilf)gue to a 
I’upi^t Show at Bath concerning the same 
Iliad/ by Duckett alone. Accord i iig to l.hirll, 


About 1716, perhaps in conjunction with DUOKETT, JAMKS (cf. 1601), book- 
Skr Thomas Burnet (1694-1766) [q. v.], he seller, was a younger son of Duckett of Gil- 
published ' Homerides, or a Letter to Mr. thwaiterigg, in the parish of Skclsmergh in 

Westmoreland, and was brought up os a pro- 
testant. Ho had, however, for godfat nor Janies 
l-foyboume of Skelsmcrgh, who was executed 
at Lancaster, 22 March 1586, for denial of t he 
queen’s supremacy. Duckett was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller in J^ondon, Inicame con- 
verted, und was imprisoned for not attending 
severaltbings published under Burnet’s name i church. He bought out the remainder of 
were in reality by Duckett ( AVy to the IJun- ! his time, set up as a bookseller, was received 
ctW, p. 17). In 17 J 7 appeared unonyinoiisly into the Roman catholic church, and about 
' A Summary of all the Religious lloiist's in 1589 married a widow. Nine out of the 
England and Wales’ (pj). xxiv, KX)), which iM‘xt twehe years of his life were jiassod in 
contained titles and valiial ions at the time prison. His last apprehension was caused 
of their dissolut ion, and an approximate oti- by Peter Bullock, a bookbinder, who gave 
mate of their value, if existing, in 1717. < information that Duckett had in stock a 
James West, in a letter dated 18 Jan. 1760, ‘ number of copies of SoutliweH’s ‘Supplica- 
suys: Mhiorge Duekett, the author of the! tion to (^ueen lOliziibelh.’ These were not 
*• Summary Account oft he Rel igiou^ I louses,” j found, but a <£uantity of ot her Roman catholic 
is now a* oommissioner of excise’ ( Z^wic/. | hooks were seized on the ^iremises. Duckett 
.btSVS'. R.L. ii. 168, and Hihunm, J/N. /hV/ry, j was imjirisoned in Newgate 4 March 1601, 


vol. cxxvii. f. 166, quoted in * Diiclieliana/ 
p. 645). Burnet was at thetiiiui considered 
part author of t his interest iiig tract . Burnet 
and Duckett. ]troiiiote«l two we«*kly papers, 
the ‘Grumbler ’ and ‘ I'asquiii ' respectively. 
The first imnibcr of tin- former was dated 
14 Feb. 1714 I o ( N kjjlols, Lit. A need.'w. 88, 
viii. 49 1). Nicliol." and Drake, llirough a 
careless reading of the notes to the *l)un- 
ciad/ascribe the*( iruiiihler’to Duckettalone. 


and brought to trial during the following 
sessions. Sentence of death was then pr^)- 
noiinced against him and tlnxv jiriests, and 
he was huTigf^l at 'IN burn with Peter Bullock 
(the witness against him) 19 April 1601. 
Duckett’s son was ])rior of the English Car- 
thusiuiLs at Nieuport in Flanders. 

f( Mail loner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 
1711, i. lOl-fi; (rillow’s 13ibl. Diet. ii. 133-6.1 

11. U. T. 


Burnet is tirneki'ted with liiniin the* Dnnciad’ 

(iii. 11. 176--80). ‘ Pope.* -\Ie\an<ler’s Siipre- j DUCKETT, .lOITX ( Dil6 1644), catho- 

iiiaev and liifallibility examined.’ in which’ lie priest, tle.scmded from an ancient family 
Duckett co-operateci with John Dennis, ap- Milled at Skelsmergb, We.stiiioreland, was 
peared in 17:^9. Atioiit twenty years after born at I'nderwirider, in the jtarish of Sed- 
the death of Edmund Smith, Duckett in- bergli, Yorkshire, in 1616, being the third 
formed Oldmixou that (6arendou’s ‘Hi.storv’ ’ sou of James Diu’kett, In his wife France.^ 
was before publication corrupted by Aldrich, j (Girlington). 

Smalridgt*,aTid Atterbu?*\ ,aiid tliat Smitlibe- * 

forehe died confessed to having bel])e<l them. 


and pointed out some spHrioii.s pas.snges. A 
bitter controversy resulted; Duckett’s eliarge 
entirely broke down, and it is now luiUiiown 
who was primarily responsible. 1 )iiekt‘tt, wdio 
was one of tbe commissioners tif excise from 


lie received his education 
ill the Engli>h I’nllege, Domiy, and was or- 
dained prie.M in S« 'pi ember 1669. Afterwards 
he resided for three years in the college of 
Arras at Paris, and was then sent to serve on 
the mission in t In' county of Diirlinin. After 
lahoiiriiig there for about a \ear he was cap- 
tured by some soldiers of ilie jmrliamentary 


17:i2 to 1762, and who is sometimes alluded •' army on 2 .Inly 1611, and sent to Loudon 
to as Color, d (the title of his brother Wil- I in com]iaiiv witli Father Ralph (\^rbie[q.v.], 
linm),dii u6()ct. 1762 ( (rent. Mat;, ii. 1060), ; a Jesuit, who was taken in his vi'stiueuls aa 
his wife surviving until 1755. j he was going lo the altar to celebrate mass, 

r,,. ,, -rv t . ... i Thevwere examined bv a committee of Parna- 
te*/ IT: j inen‘t. and coidV-sscd themselves to be priests. 


48, 55, 57, 59-62, 65, 66, 81, 106, 219, 245; Notes 
to Duuciad, bk iii. 11. 173-80; .Tohiisun’s Lives of 
till! Poets, * Edmund Stiiil If and ‘ Pope;’ The Ciir- 
liad, p. 37; Ihanarks upon the Hist, of tbo Royal 
House of Stuart (1731), pp. 6, 7; Malone’s Pniso 
Works of Drydcii, i. pt. i. p. 347. Some very 
iiitereutiug extracts fmm Duckett's in*te-lKx)k» 
appear in Duchotiaiia, pp. 60-3.] W. R. 


Beingcoiiimilted to Newgate, they were con- 
demned lo death on account of their sacer- 
dotal charucter, and suHercd at Tyburn on 
7 Sept. !(U4. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that tliey appeared in ecclesiastical 
altiiv on being brouglit out of prison, to l>c 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution. 
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packett had put on a long oassoek, sncb as 
it timiaUy worn by the secular clergy in ca- 
tixolie countries, while Corbie was in the 
usual religious habit of the Society of Jesus. 
Both the priests had their heads shaven in 
the form of a crown. 

_ Duckett left in manuscript on account of 
his ap]prehensinn and imprisonment ; aitd a 
‘ Relation concerning Mr. Duckett,’ by John 
Horsley, Father Corbie’s cousin, and iel low- 
prisoner of the two priests in Newgate, is 
printed in Foley’s * Kecordft,’iii. 87-90, from 
a manuscript pn‘'4erved at Stoiiyhurst. 

[Chiilloiicr’s M issioiiary I *ricst s ( 1 7 4*2) . ii. 27 1 ; I 
Doujiy Diaries, pp. 38, 40, 287, 421 ; Foley's 1 
Records, iii. 73 ; DoiM’s Church Ifist. iti. 97 ; j 
Gillow's BiM. Diet.] T. C. 

DUCKETT, WlIJ.IA3f (ir<k^l8jl). 
United Irishiiian, born at Killurney in 1798, 
was sent to the Irish l-ollege at Paris, ami 
gaiiicil a scUiilar>hi]j at Sitinte-Harbe, then 
conducted by the Abh<; Jhuliiel. Hot nrning lo 
Ireland, lie contributed to the revolutionary 
• Northern Star,’ timlerthe siyuutun* of * Ju- . 
nius Utidivivus.' These letters, ac<*urdiiig to 
his own account, made it prudent for him to • 
oiiit Ireland, aind in 1799 he was in Paris. 
Tone, who was also in I’aris, n-garded him 
as a sp5', and (‘omplained that he fon-st ailed 
him hy suhmirring to the French government 1 
several mtMuorundums on the .^tafe of Irt*- 
land, that ho coii.^tantly ero.s>ed his putli in 
the minUterial antechamber, tried to three his 
conver^sjit ion on him, and by addressing him 
in English betrayed hif» ineonnito. When, 
moron ver, 'lum* airrived with iloche atDri*>t, 
Duckett was tliere, intending to accf>nj]>aiiy 
t hem, but w’as not allowed t o embark. 1 n 1 798 
h«t was repf»rted to (^ustlereagh as baling 
b<ien sent to Hamburg with niouey dehtined 
for a mutiny in th»* Dritish iieet and for 
burning the d<»ckyaTd.>. TJiis, eou]»lud with 
his outlaivry by the Iridi jiarliainout, ought 
to have ^ouched for his sineerity, hut he w as 
su^ected of betraying I’andi and I9iickw»>ll 
at Hamburg. Tin* t'Xi.->teiieo (jf t ruitors in I he 
camp was so notorious that siispiciun often fell 
onthe innocent. He inarrierla Danish lady at- 
tached to the August enhurg family, returned 
to Paris about |80M,aml became a professor at 
the resuscitated eollege Saint e-Ikir he. Diiro- 
zoir, one of his pupii.s, and hiui'^elfa literary 
man, speaks in liigli terms of his classical at- 
tainments, his Avonderfiil Tm‘iiiory,aud the in- 
terest wliich ho imparterl to lessons on Shake- 
speare and Milton by felicitous comparisons 
with the ancients. Duckett seems to have 
shunned, or bej*n shunned by, Irish exiles in 
Paris, yet Durozoir te.stifies to his anti- Eng- 
lish feelingaiidto his admiration of theFrench 


revolution. In 1819, no longer apparently 
connected with Sainte-Barbe, he conducted 
English literature classes, os also girls* classes 
on the Lancastrian system. Between 1810 
and 1821 he published odes on Princess Char- 
lotte’s death, Greek and South American in- 
dependence, &c., productions evidently con- 
lined to a small circle in Paris. In 1828 ho 
issued a * Nouvelle Grammaire Anglaisc.’ 1 le 
died in 1841 in Paris after a long illness, 
quoting his favourite Horace on his deal hhi*d, 
and receiving exti'cme unction. He left tw'o 
sons, Ale.vander, a physician, at the 

Vol-df*-G race cxii m inat i on , 1 S28, and Wi 1 1 i n m 
(l80.‘i*^lS70), a Fn*ncli journalist, trau'^l.-itor 
of G«‘rman w'orks, and editor or conmiler of 
the * I )ict iounuire (le hi Conversation,^ 52 volf-., 
completed in 1810, t<i a large trans- 

htfiori ttf Hrockhnitf. This Willtuin harl a 
son, William Ah'xander ( |Kil--18tlO), who 
contrihiiteii to the new edition of the ‘ Die- 
tioniiaire,' and pnhlislmd an illiistrateil work 
on French nionuint‘iit>, also a daughter, 
thilde ( IH42-- 18fi4 I-' ). who studied und**r 
lio^a Ikmheiir. exliihiterl at rhi* Paris Salon, 
l8l»l-8, and taught drawing in Paris. 

fMonit»*iir I’niNerM*!, 10 April 18H ; sujvple- 
ment tt» Diet, de la i’«»iia*rsatiMu : Memoir^ of 
< lore.igh : Madden's L'tiited Irishmen; I.ife of 
Tone.J J. G. A. 

DUCKWORTH, Stk JOHN TH031AS 
(1748 -1817), admiral, descended from a fa- 
mily long settled in Lanea^hin*, son of the 
Uev. H eiirv Duckworth, afterwards vicar of 
Stoke i*oge»,aiid canon of Winrlsor, w'a.*' horn 
at J..e«itljeriiead in Surrey (of whicli phii;e hjs 
father xvas curate) on 28 Feh. 1747-8. A-' a 

mere child he was sent to l^tmi, but left ait 
the ajie of eleven, and en1en*d tin* navy, under 
the care of Admiral 15o<eaw'eii, un board the 
Namur, inwdiieli he had a young volunteer’s 
shart* in the destruction of .M. de hi (’lue’s 
sipuidrim in Lugos Bay. On Boscawen’s 
leaving iho Namur she joined tlie fli‘ct under 
Sir Edward Hnw'ke, and took part in tin* 
battleoft^iiihernn Bay. AflerbeingnTi acting- 
lieutenant for .some months, Duck w’orth was 
confirmed in the rank on 14Xc»v. 1771. Ho 
afterw'ard.s served for three years in the Ki*nt, 
guurdship at I’lymouth, w iih (^i]»tnin Feild- 
iiig, wliom he follow’<*d to the Dianiond fri- 
gate early in 1779 as nr-st lieutenant. Tht; 
Diamond was sent to Nortii America; and 
at Rhode Island, shortly after her arrival, oil 
18 Jun. 1777, in firing u salute, a shot which 
had been carelessly loft, iu one* of t.hc gun.s 
.'itruck a transport, on board wdiicli it killed 
five men. A court-martini was ordered and 
, immediately held to try Mhtj first lieutenant, 

I gunner, giirftier’s mutes, and gunner’s ci>;w ' 
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for neglect of duty. They were all acquitted, 
but on the minutes being submitted Lord 
Howe, the cominander-in-chief, lie at once 
pointed out the gross irregularity of trying 
and acquitting a numlier of men who were 
not once named; and of omitting from the 
charge the veiy important, clause ‘ for caus- 
ing the death of live men/ Jle therefore 
ordered a new court to he assoinhled *to try 
hy name the several persons deserilM3d for 
the capital oftence, added to tiie charge of 
neglect of duty.’ The captains summoned 
to sit on this second cdurt.-martial declined 
to do so, * because the p<.‘rsou.s charged had 
Ixjen alrfMidy tried andhonoiinihly acquitted,’ | 
on which Howe again wrote to the eoniiiio- 
dore at llhode Island, repeating the orch‘r, ' 
and now uatniiig the .^several persoti.s ; and 
with a further order that, in ca«e tin* re- 
fusal to const it Lit f* a roiirt-ranrtial was p<*r- 
sisted ill, he >hoiild cause ‘ every captain 
refusing to perform his reijiiirt'd duty in that 
nwpect. to be forthwith su.^peiided from hi.s 
command ’ (ITowe to Sir Peter r*arkei% 17 
and lid A|iril 1777). 'fo thi.s tirder n nomi- 
nal obedience was yiehh'd ; tlie court wa> 
con.-^t it ut e<l, hut t lnj proceedings wertj merely 
formal : the minniemkf 1 In* former trial were 
read and * matnri*ly con^idered : ' and t he court 
pronoance<l that these men Miaving been ac- 
quitted of neglect of duty, are in c()n.«<equenco 
1 hereof acquit f ed of murder or anv ot lier crime 
<ir crimes alleged again''! them' { .V7/i///c.s* of 
the Courf-marfutI). 'J’he Diamond after- 
ward.s joined Admiral Dvron's flag in tin* 
\Ve>t fmlies, and in March 1770 Duckworth 
wu,s transferred to llyroii’s own sliip, the 
Princu>s Koval, in which lie was pre.seiit in 
the action oiffnvnada on .Inly [see Kyrlin, , 
•John, 17J.'> -17f^0]. Ten days later he was 
proinoti'd to be commander of tin* Kovor, 
and on I(> .lime 17S0 was posted into the 
Terrible, from which he was moved hack to 
the Princess Koval as tlag-captaiii to Rear- 
admiral Rowley, with whom he went to 
Jamaica. In Fehniarv 1781 he was move<l 
into the Kristol, and returned to England 
with the tr.ido (Kuatson, vi. 

On the outbreak of the warAvith Kmnce 
in 170J, Duckworth Avas appointed to the 
Orion oi /4 guns, which formed part of tlie 
(.^luiimel fleet under Lord llow'e, and in the 
action olf Ushant on 1 June 175)4, Avheii 
Duckworth Avas one of the comparal ively few 
[see Oaldwrlt., SfH Kbnjamix; Cou.inu- 
AVOOD, CuTilBERT, Lokd] whose merits lIoAve 
felt called on to mention oflicially, and wlio, 
cous€H|ueiitly, received the gold medal. J^arly I 
ill the folloAving year he was traiiafc‘n*ed to ■ 
the Tjcviathanof ‘74 guns, iiiAvhich he joined \ 
tin? flag of Rear-admiral Parker in the West j 


I Indies, where, in August 1796, he was ordered 
j to wear a broad pennant, lie returned to 
I England in 1797, and during that and in the 
j early part of the following year, still in the 
I Leviathan, commanded on the coast of Ire- 
I land. He Avas then sent out to join Lord 
! St. Vincent in the Meditei*ranean, and was 
I shortly afterwards detached in command of 
j the squadron appointed to convoy the troops 
• to Minorca, and to cover the operations in 
I that island (7-15 Nov. 1798J, wivich capitu- 
j iated on the eighth day. The genera! in 
i command of the land forces Avas made a 
I K.13., and Duckworth conceived that he was 
I entitled to a baronetcy, a pretension on wbicli 
Jjord »St. V'’incont, in representing the matter 
to Lord y]>encer, tlircAV a siiflicieiicv of cold 
AA'ater (Rrkntox, Kae. Tfiat/n. 648 ; James, 
A'ffc. HiJit, (edit. iHbO), ii. '222). 

On 14 Feb. 1 709 Duckworth Avas]>romoted 
to he rear-admiral of ihtiAvliite; and after 
remaining some montli.s as senior officer at 
Port Mahon, he jfiini'd Lord St. Vincent 
{22 May) in liis iin.succe.'ssfiil pursuit of the 
Fi*i*ncli fle<*t under .Vrlmiral Driiix, In June 
he WHS again detached to reinforce l.ord Nel- 
son at Naph"', and in August was back at 
Minorca. He wa.s next ordered to take com- 
mand of the blo(*kading squadron olf Cadiz; 
and there, on 5 April 18(X), he fell in with a 
hirgt* and ricli Sjiaiiish (*onvoy, nearly the 
Avliole of Avliicli Avas <*aptnred. Duckworth’s 
.<)iare of the ]»rize-mon(*y is said, thougli 
possibly with .«ome exaggeration, to have 
amounted to 75,(MK)/. In tlu* .Time folloAving 
he AA'Ciit out to the West Indies us commiin- 
der-iii-ehii‘f on the Leeward Islands station; 
and in March and April 1801, during the 
short period of hostilities against the northern 
poAA’urs, ho look posse.-.sion of St. Rartliolo- 
moAv, St. Thomji.s, and tlie other islands be- 
longing D) Sweden or Denmark. TheyAvere 
all rt^tored on tlie disjoint ion of* the armed 
neutrality;’ hut Duekwortli, in recognition 
of Ilia ]irompt service, ^\as made a Iv.B. 
(i .luiie 1801. In the end of the year he re- 
turned to ICnghind ; hut, on tin; reiu*Aval of 
the Avar in l80;l, avhs oat as comraander- 
in-chief nl Jamai«*a, in AA'hich capacity he di- 
n'd ed the operations which led to the aur- 
reiideruft leiieral Docliambeanandtlie French 
army in San 1 )oiuingo. He was promoted to be 
n vifV-adiiiiral on l^'l April 1 801 ; and in April 
1805 heretimied to Knglarid in the Acasta 
frigate. Immediately after his arrival, on 
'Jii April, ho was tri»*d by court-martial on 
charge's prt*fern‘d by Cajituiii Wood, who had 
bt*en superseded from the command of the 
Acaata, in what he alleged to he an oppres- 
siA'e manner, in oixler that, under a captain 
of DuckAvorth's OAvn choosing, tho frigate 
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might be turned int^> a merchant sliip. It 
was cliargod and pnwed and admit tod that on 
immense quantity of mt*rchnn<liso was brought 
home in the siiip ; and that tliis was in direct 
contravention ot one of the articlosof wair,'wn8 
established by the opinion of s<‘voral of the 
leading ooimS4'llors of the day ; hut the oonrt- 
marti^, accepting Duckworth's tieclurntioii 
that the articles brought home were ftw pre- 
sents, not for sale, pronounced the charges 
‘gross, scandalous, nmlicious, shaineful. and 
highly subvi.Tsivi' of the dUcipliiit* and good 
govemmetit of his majesty’s st*r\*ice,’ and 
‘fully and honojirahly acquitted’ him of all 
and every part . Th i-* sentence, so cont niry to 
the letter a!i<l strict meaning of the law, was 
brouglit before parliament by (’aptain W’oial’s 
brother on 7 June ; but his motion, ‘ that 
then* Iv lai<l upon tfie tabl** of this hou^e the 
proct*eding'* of a late naval court-martial . . . 
also a return from tin* cust<jms an<l evcist* of 
all articles loath'd tm lunml the Aca-^ta tliat 
had been entered ainl paid tliity.’ was nega- 
tived without a tUvision ; the liouse appa- 
rently considering that Duckworth's charac- 
ter and tin* custom <if the ser>i<’e might Im* 
held as excusing, if they did not sanction, 
the irregularities which he had certainly 
committed t Pari. 7 .1 line I vol. v. • 

col. llsi.rK, Snail Chrono^Hfif, i. H)7). 

In the Septernle^r hdlowing Dnckwortli, 
-ivith his flag in the Superb, was ordennl to 
join the fleet before ("adiz, which he did on 
l.'iXov. He was then left in eharge of the 
blockade; bur «in .‘JO Nov., baling rec*'i\ed 
iniclligence that th** French M|uadr<iii, uhieh 
liad ♦'.■‘Cafied from Ibieheforl, was erin->ing in 
the neighbonrlnxMlof Madeira, li** fia-iily '■eni 
off a de’^palcb to Odlimi wo«>d, and >»uil..d rii 
hopes to intercept it. The en‘*n,\ had,{iit\%- 
ever, ipiitted timt «.raf ion befnn hi- arn\al, 
and after hjoking fir it as far as ih*- 

Cape Verd Dlatnls, Uf was n-innuiigtuC id'*/, 
-when, on the morning of Christ nia^ ilay, h* 
sigbt».*d imoth'-r French squadron of mv '.’ol 
of the line and a fngut**, u force nominally 
eqvtaV to that under \iH command. He chased 
th'is for thirty hours; when, finding three of 
his .-hips quite out of sight, one hull down, 
and the other about five miles astern, the 
Superb b«fing herself still seven miles from 
the enemy, hV; gave over the chase. For so 
doing he has Ix'eii much blamed (Jami-is, iv. 
92), on the ground, apparently, that the Su- 
W'tb might and could have held the whole 
French <!qundron at bay till hercon.sorts came 
up. Dut as after thirty hours’ chase*, the Su- 
perb was still .s«*vf*n miles astern, it must have 
been many hours more before she could have 
overtaken the enemy ; nor i.s there* any pre- 
cedent to warrant the supposition that one 


English 74-guii ship could have contended 

■ on i*qnal terms with six French, 

Demg ill want of water, Duckworth now 
determiii(»l to run for the Leeward Islands, 
des|)atching the PowiTful to the East Indies 
to reinforce the squadron then*, in case the 
ships which had e-sciiped him should be bound 
thither. At. St. Cnristophcrs, on 21 Jan. 

■ ItOtJ, he wiw joined by llear-admii'al Coch- 

rane [.‘<ee CociiHA.VE, SfK Alexandkk For- 
Ki->iTKK Inums] in the Mortluimberland, with 
the Atlas, both of 74 guns, and on 1 Feb. ha*! 
intelligence of a French sr|uadroii on the coa.st 
of San Domingo. He naturally supposed this 
to be the siiiuiflron whidli he hud cbasi*il on 
('hri.*itmas day, and imnic‘diat»*ly put to .sea, 
with a force of si*ven sail of tin* line, two fri- 
gates, and two sloops, thi ti Fi*b. he sighted 
t he Fn*nch .<4quadroii abreast of tlio city of San 
Doming’o. It wa.s that which he had vainly 
looked tV»r at ^fadeira, and coii*«isted of five 
.>.*iil of till* lino — one of 120 guns — and fhrie 
frigates, under the ei)inniand of Vice-admiral 
J.«ci*..^cgue-. ( >n .st*i*ing thi* Engli«li Huiudron 
tlie Fr*‘nch slipped their cal)h*s and nnule 
>ail to tin* westward, funning line of batth*, 
with the frigates In shore. In the engag**- 
ineii! that en.siied Duckworth won a complete 
%ictorv. thr»*eof tin* enemy’s .'‘Ilips being cap- 
tured, the other two driven a-sliore ami burnt : 
tin* frignt**-* only made good their e.seaiM,*, the 
Fnglish frigates heing iK*ciipii*<f in taking po*- 
.-ession of the prir,f“«. Some Fiigli^Ii writers 
have blamed Duckworth for not having al-o 
‘«e4-un*d thr* frigate-* f.IiMK'*. iv. lO.'D. But 
III f.iet. tie* a\i*rag<* furee of th<' Fii*neh slnps 
wa.< inui'h gr**af*T than th.if of tlie I’higli'-h: 
and rh** be-r French writ er**, at tri hut ing their 
d*‘f»-at priiieipally to tin* wri-tehed stale nf 
their gunnery' praet let*, lay no stn/ss on t h** 
alh-gfil irif‘Ti«iriry of fore** (< ’ll r.VM.ir.ft, ///'<- 
//•ia' th* In Marine Fntn^ni*‘e Ic 

ft r pm/tirr, p. 2.VD. Duck worth’s lorce wa.-* 
nodtuilit -uisTior both in the niirnU'rof giin.s 
and in t he -kill \% ith which t hey were worked, 
and he ehjverly enough iilili-#**! it to achieve 
one of the compMeKt victories on riH'Aird. 
’I’his the, admiralty lu'kiiowledgtsl by thedis- 
trilmtioii of gold merliil.s to the flag-oflicers 
nml captains, by conferring a baronetcy on 
' Louis, the second in comtiiunil, and by mak- 
ing (^wbrane, the third in coiumRtid,a K.B. 

‘ A pension of 1 JMK)/, was settled on Duck- 
worth ; the corporation of London gave him 
the freedom of t lie city and a swonl of honour ; 
and fnun other bodies ho received valuable 
presents ; but nutwithstiinding these tan- 
gible rewards, Duckworth felt that the con- 
ferring honours on hi.s subordinates, but not 
on him, was a slur on his reputation, and he 
almost opeiil/’ c^xpressed bis discontent. 
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I)ack worth had meantime rtgoinod Ool- 
lingwood ill tho Meditcrranoan, and on the 
miaunderstaiidin^ witli the Ottoman Porte 
in 1807 was sent with a H(][uadron of seven 
ships of tho lino and smaller vessels to dic- 
tate conditions under tho walls of Constant i- 
noplo. Ilia ordora, written at a distance, 
and in ignorance of tlie real state of things, 
proved perplexing. lie was instruct ctl to pro- 
vide for the ambassador’s safety, but tin* 
ambassador was already at Tenedos when he 
arrived there. He was in-^tructcdto auclior 
under tho walls of (.'ortstaiitinnpli*; but it 
was found that the Tiirhs, wiili the as^ist- 
anceof French eiigineepf«, had so .'■tn ngthened 
and added to the fort ilicat ions of the Parda- 
nellc'S ns to make the passage on»^ of very 
proat diiliciilty. His orders, however, seeiuifd 
imperative, and he detoniiined to proceed as 
soon as a loading wind reinlered it ])o«.ible. 
On 19 Feb. lst)7, Avitli a line southerly 
brt'oze he ran thnuigh the .slrail, >n>tuiniug ' 
fim of tho batferii'S, silencing the eastles 
ofSeslos and Aby<Ios. and destroying a s«|ua- ; 
dron of Turkish frigates at. aiielior inside <»f . 
them. On the e\eiiiiig of the i^Olh the slii]H j 
anchored about eiglit miles from Ctui-tanti- 
noplo, a head wirul n^ul Ice eurreut ii<»t per- 
mitt ing them to approach nearer. The Turks, 
advised by the French, <piite under^ttiod that 
the sijundron win. for the tmie, pi>werles'S. 
Tho negotiation wliiidi Duckworth ripened 
proved inoperative; tie* Turks would coii- 
cedt; nothing, am! devoUnl tlieui-ielves t<i still 
further strengthening tho battene*' in the 
Durdanelles. After a fewila>'*. uud^-r'-tniid- 
ing the peril of hi-* situation, Dnek worth <h*- 
rideil that a timely nUivat eouhl alone save 
him ; and ueeordiiiglv, on Miireh, he again 
ran through the strait, ree«*i\ itm a'- he pulsed 
a hciivy fm* fmm the hirts and ea^tle". i«*onie 
of which mtiunied gniii'* of an eMreiiie >i/t\ 
throwing stone ^hot of t\M*iily-vi\ inchev in 
diameter 'see Sin 'Pikimis Hi ipi.n'. 

Duckworth luid many enemies, and they 
did not lost' the opp<iriuiiity of <Titiei.'-inir 
hia conduct in a veiy* hostile .'.]iirit. lie 
had not obtained a treaty, and he had not ap- 
proached within eight miles’ oi' (\mftarif iiio- 
ple. Jatd's, Avho (Iiroiighoiir w'rifes of Puck- 
worth ill a spirit of bitter ant agon i.sni, pro- 
iiounres him to have been wanting in ‘abi- : 
lity and firniiutSH’(iv. 2^K)), though he admits ■ 
also that he Ava.s much hampered by liis in- * 
striictions, and by ‘ a ti.ssiio of contingencies ] 
and nicely drawn distinctions . . . by a string | 
of ifi and bv/^ff puzzling to the uiiderstuiul- ! 
ing and mislendiiig to the judgment.’ This j 
perhaps errs on the other side; for, though ■ 
the instructions were i^n doubt puzzling and j 
contradictory, the chitd' dilficiifty arose out | 


of their ordering ii line of action wliich local 
circumstances rendered impossible. Had 
! Puckwoith l)een able to anchor liis ship.s 
! abreast of Constantinople, within two hun- 
' dred yards of the city walls, his demands 
would have carried tlie expected weight ; at 
! the distance of eiglit miles they were simply 
laughed at. It has been 'said commonly 
enough that Piickwortli ought to ha\e de- 
manded a court -martial on his conduct ; it 
would almost .seem that liedid meditate doing 
I so, and lofik Collingwood’s opinion on the 
matter. At any rate, (Jollingw'ood, writing 
to the Puki* of Northumberland u few months 
later, said : * I havr* much uneasiue.ss on Sir 
John Puckwortli’s account, who i.s an able 
and zealous ollicer : that all was not ]>er- 
forraed that was expected is only to be at- 
tributed to (litHcullies which could not be 
Miriuoiinted: and if timy bullied his skill, I 
do not know w’hfi*«' to l(M>k for the ollicer to 
whom tliey would havi* yielded' (liALru, ii. 

Piiriiig IK>8 9 Duckworth continued ac- 
ti\cly employed in the Cniaiiiiel and on the 
cr»ast of France ; on one riecnsiuii, in 1608, 
chasing an imagiiiar\ I*’renc]i squadron round 
the North Atlantic, to Lisbon, Madeira, the 
AVt'st Indies, and the Ohe.sajieake. From 
ISIO l^l.S he wav governor and coinnmn- 
der-in-chief at Newfouinlland, where he is 
said to havt' earned the good <.»pinion of the 
inhabitants both in hlv naval and his civil 
capacity, (hi liis return to F.uglund be w’as 
’ created a barom-t, 2 Nov. ISDl ; be bad pr*'- 
viouvly attaint'd the rank of admiral »ui 
IM July IsU). Ill .lanuary lu* wav ap- 
poiiiteil commaudiT-iii-ehief at Plynunitb,buT 
di»‘d within a few moutb**. mi 31 Aug. He 
>vas twice married : tir^T. to Anii(% daughter 
of Mr. .lohu Wallis of Tr»*nton in ('ornwall, 
by W'Jjom In* had one .voii. .vlaiti at Albuera, 
and a dauirhier, who marriei) Kear-admirnl 
Sir Ikichnrd King: and secondly, to Su- 
viiniiali ( ’at herine, daughter of Pr. William 
Hiiller, hi^hop of Kxeter, by 'whom lie had 
two sons. 

Of all the men who have attaini'd distinc^ 
tJon in the navy, there is none whose 

character has been more (liaciisifcd and more 
confii-sedly described. IVe are told that he 
was brave among the brave, but shy if not 
timid in action; daring and skilful in 
conceptions, but wanting in that spirit and 
vigour which should actuate an English na- 
val ollicer ; frank and liberal in bis disposi- 
tion, but mean, selfish, and sensual ; one of 
the most distinguished and worthy charac- 
ters in the profession, but incapable of giving 
vent to one generous sentiment. The con- 
tradict ions are excessive ; and though, at this 
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distance of time, It is impossible to decide 
with any certainty, we mav believe that he 
was a good, energetic, and skilful oflicer, and 
that, as a man, his character would have 
stood higher had he been much bettor or 
much worse; had he had the sweetness of 
temperwhich every body loves, or the crabbed- 
ness of will which everybody fears. 

[Xaval Chronicle, xviii, 1, with a portiait; 
Ralfo’s Nav*il Biography, ii. *283 ; Gent. Mag. 
(1817), \*ol. Ixuvii. pt. li. pp. 27*», 372; Fo>ter’s 
B:iroiietagt\] J. K. L. 

DUCKWORTH, KICH.\UD (^. 169o), 
campanologist, a native of Loicestorshin*, is 
probably icieiitieai with the Richard Duck- 
worth menrioned, undi*r date 4 May I (US, 
in the ‘ Register of Visitors of Oxfortl Uni- 
versity appointed by the Long parliament iu 
lUir’ a> one of the •submitting' undergra- , 
dilates of New Inn Hall (p. and with 
tlic Richanl Ducker who, according to the 
same authority, was n member and |)t*rhaps 
scholar of llrasenose College about the same 
time {i/j. p. 483). He matriculated at Xew 
Inn Hall in lt'U9, graduated B.A. in ItJol, 
and procet'ded M.A. in hio3. He is >nid l«> 
have been * afterward?* of Cuiversity College ' 
(lA. p. 369). Wood tells us that he was * jnit * 
in tellow of Brazen-nose college from New 
Inn Hall by the visitors, took the degret‘.s in 
arts and holy orders, and pr»iaclied fur sonitj 
time near <)xon.," and that afterward> * he 
Tvas created B.D., and on th»* death of Dan. 
Greenwood became rector of Steeple A.st«>n 
in Oxfordshire in 1679.' He adds that, * the 
parishioners and lie di«agrt*eing, he left that 
place, and in lti92 or thereabouts lK*canie 
prineinal of 8t. Alban's Hull,' and that 
published the following works : 1. ‘ Tintin- 
nalogie, or the Art of Riuging,'\r., L<iiicloii, 
1671, 8 VO. 2. * Instructions ibr lluiigiiig f)f 
Bells, with all things belonging thfreiinto.* 

[Wood’s Athene* t)xon. (hI. Bliss, iv. 7ULl 

J. M. k. 

DUCROW, ANDUKW (1793 1842), 
eque.strian performfjr, was born at the Nag’s 
liea/1, 102 nigh Street, Southwark, SuiTf*y, 
on 10 Oct. 1703. Hi.s father, IVter Ducrow, 
wa« bom at Bruges in Belgium, and wa.'» by 
profession a * strong man ; ' he could lift from 
the ground and liold between his teeth a table 
with four or five of his children on it. Lying 
upon his back be could with his hands and . 
feet support a platform upon which stood 
eighteen grena'licrs. Jiff came to England in 
1793, and gave z»erforniance.s in the ring at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, where he was known 
a.H the * Flemish Hercules.' The son at thn*e | 
yeara of age was set to learn his father's « 
business, and then proceedc^fl to vaulting, j 


j tumbling, dancing on the slack and tijght 
j rope, balancing, riding, fencing, and boxing. 

‘ Ills master in tight-ropo dancing was the 
! w'ell-kiiown harlequin and dancer, Richer. 
At the age of seven ho was sufficiently ac- 
complished to take part in a f&te given at 
Frogmore in the presence of Geoige III. 
From the strictness of his earlv training, 
under his father, he ocipiired the courage 
which so flistiuguished his after career. In 
1808 he was chief e<|uestriau and rope-dancer 
at Astley's, enjoying a salary of 10/. a week. 
Five years later his father took the Royal 
Circus in St. George’s Fields (the site of the 
pn*sent Surrey Theatre), Blackfriars Road,' 
and here he first won apjilause as a panto- 
mimist as Florio, tlie dumb boy, in the * Forest 
of Bondy, or the Dog of Montargis.' On the 
close of the lloA’al Circus and the bankruptcy 
oflVterDucmw, Andrew retiirnedto Astley^s 
and took to acting upon horseback. His bold 
riding, personal graces, and nm.«»terly geslicii- 
latioii at traded great at teution. < )idliedeatli 
of the father in 1814 the charge of the widow 
and family fell to the son. Accompanied by 
hif* brothers and sister^, and talcing with him 
his famous trii‘k hor<e, .lack, lie joined Blon- 
thdl's (^irnui* ( Hympiipie ainl made hi?* appear- 
anciMit Ghent. .Siibsernienrly he visited the 
chief townsof France. Hi.** siiceess'vvas almost 
uiiprccedenf c«l,iind soon brought him to Fraii- 
coiii’s (*irciis at Baris, where li«» .secured un- 
bounded popularity. He left Baris, accom- 
panied by his brother,.Tobii Ducrow, who w’as 
clown to the ring, and bis faniily, including 
lii.s sifter, who >vas afterwards Iciiow'ii to fame 
as Mr.s.W. 1 ). Broadfoitt, and travelled through 
France, meeting everywhere with extraorui- 
iiary favour. At his benefit at Lyons ho nras 

S recent e«l with a gold medal hy tlie Duchesso 
’.Vngouleriie. ( )n 3 Nov. 1 823, accompanied 
by bis horses, he ftwik part in J*lariclie’s drama 
• ( ’ortez, or theCoiKpicst of Mexico,' atCoveilt 
( Jarden 'I’heat re, but the? piece was not a great, 
■.access (CfRyKsT, Staffp, ix, 248 '50). 

In the following seaMiii he was eiigagoil for 
a part in the ‘ Enchanted Courser, or the 
Sultan rjif Kurdistan,' produced at Drury Lane 
Oft 28 Oct. 1821 (44B.VBST, ix. *282). Ho 
next reap|>eared at A.st ley's, and Sixm liecom- 
ing ]»n>prietor of the theatre in conjunction 
with Mr. William West, commenced a long 
career of prosjwrity. He was painmised by 
William Iv, wlu/fittotl up an arena in the 
pavilion at Brighton in 1832 that Ducrow 
might there ^M*rform lii.H feats of horsemanship 
and give his impersonal ions of antiuuo statues 
which he was ac!customcd to introauce in his 
scene of Raphael's dream, to the accompani- 
ment of William ( 'al loot t’s music. In 1833, 
under Alfreft Bunn's management, he pro- 
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-duced at Drurv Lane the spectacle of * St. 
Oeoi^ and the Dragon.’ Th is was followed by 
* King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table/ the success of w'htch was mainly due 
to the efforts of Ducrow, who received 100/. 
from Queen Adelaide. lie was known as . 
the * ki^ of mimics ’ and as the * colossus of 
equestrians.’ The majority of the attractive 
acts of horsemanship still witnessed in the 
ring are from examples set by liiin. lie was 
five feet eight inches in lieiglil, of fair com- 
plexion^ and liandsome features, and as a 
contortionist could twist his shapely limbs in 
the strangest forms. Th»; number of j)ersc3n3 
employed at Astley’s exce«‘ded a hundred 
and fifty, and tlie weekly expenses were 
seldom less than oOO/. On H .Tune 1841 
Astley’s Amphitheatre was totally destroye<l 
by fire ( 7 ’iV/mw, 0 .Tune 1841, p. o). Uiicrow’s 
mind gave wiur under his inislortuiies, and 
be died at 19 York Road, l^aiuheth, oii27 .Ian. 
1842. llis funeral, attended by vast crowds 
of |»e<jple, took place nii Keb. in KeiisalOreeii 
cemetery, where an Egyptian monument was 
ereet-ed to his mt'inory. S’ot wit hstandiiig his 
lossi*s ho left ]»roperty valued at upwards of 
(50,tXK)/. Ilo married, iirst, in I8l8, Miss 
Griflith of Liv(*rpool, a lady ri«ler, who died 
in 1836 ; sccondlj’, in .Juno 1838, Miss >Vool- 
fonl, a well-known equestrienne. I lis brother, 
John Oucrow, the cdowii, dietl tm 2.3 May 
1831, and was buried at liaiubeth. 

[Oent. M«ig. July 183i, p. 108, April 1842, 
pp, 441— 5; Ail the Year Homnl, .*) Keb. 1872, 
pp. 223-9; Observer, 3»» Jau. 1812, p. 1, 0 Feb. 
p. 3 ; AlfrtKl Tlunn’s The Sragij (1810;. k 143-7 ; 
Vrost’s Circus Life (1876), pp. 43, 322.) 

O. (\ B. 

DUDGEON, W1LLTA.M (.//, 1765 >, phi- 
losophical writer, reside<l in llerwickshir«\ 
He published: 1. ‘ITn' Stale of the Moral 
World considered; or a Vindicati<iii of Pro- 
vidence in the Government of the Moral 
World,’ 1732, 8vo (an attempt to .'^olve the 

C blem of the existence of evil). 2. ‘ Phi- 
tphie^l liCtUirs c<»nc«Tuing the Iknug and 
Attributes of God/ 1737, 8vo (addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. .fuckson, a follower of Clarke. 
Dudgeon argues that Clarke’s principles in- 
volve the coTudusion that Goa is the only 
substance). 3. * A Oatttchism founded upon 
Experience and Reason. Collected by a 
Fatner for the use of his (Tiildren/ witll au 
* Introductory laitter to a Friend concerning 
Natural Religion/ 1744, 8vo (here natural 
religion is treated os the common element in 
all religious systems which alone is true). 
A coUective edition of the foregoing appt^ared, 
under the title of ‘ The Philosophical Works 
of Mr. William Dudgeon,’ in 1/65, 8vo. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat. V J. M. R. 

VOL. XVI. 


DUDGEON, WILLIAM (1753 P-1813), 
poet, son of John Dudgeon, farmer, was bom 
about 1753 at Tyningham^ East Lothian. 
His mother was an aunt of Robert AinsUo 
fq. v.}, writer to the signet, a friend of Bums. 
Dudgeon was educated wit h Rennie the engi- 
neer at Dunbar. Ills father pnicured for him a 
thirty years' lease of an extensive tract of 
land near Dunse in Berwickshire. This farm, 
much of which was in the condition of a wil- 
derness, he cultivated for many years with 
much success. He gave it the name of Prim- 
rose Hill, and there he wrote several songs, 
one of which, ‘ The Maid that tends the 
Goats/ w'as printed and b«^came vi*ry popu- 
lar. it may be read in Allan Cunningham’s 
ed itif m of Bum s’s * Works, * p. 633. His ot her 
pieces remain in manuscript. He also occu- 
pied bis leisure with painting and music. In 
May 1787 he was introduced to Burns, then 
on ti visit to Mr. Ainslie of Berrywell, near 
Dunse, fat her of Robert A inslic. Bums made 
th<‘ following entry in his journal: 'Mr. 
Dudgeon, a poet at times, a worthy remark- 
able chara/'ter, natural penetration, a great 
deal of information, some genius, and extra- 
ordinaiy’ nnnlesty ’ (Bchns, Jiork^, ed. Ciui-' 
iiingltam, p. 53). JTudgeon died on 28 Oct. 
1813, and wa.s buried in the churchyard of 
Prestonkirk. 

[Ander'*i>ii*s Xation ; Irving’s Ikiok of 

Seot'JuuMi.] J. M. U. 

DUDLEY, Earl of (1781 -1833 ). [See 
WaRU, J4»HX WlLT.IASl.l 

DUDLEY, ALICE, Diouks.s Dudlky. 
[See iimler Dldley, Sik Rubkbt, 1573- 
I639.J 

DUDLEY, .VMBROSE, Earl of War- 
wick 1 1528 ?-l,*)9(>), born about 1528, was 
fourth son of Jolm Dudley fq* v.J, created 
Karl of AVarwick early in' 1514, and Duke 
of Northumberlanil iji 15.51. Like all his 
brother.'*, he wa.’^ carefully odueated, and 
Roger As\*hnm swaks of him as manifesting 
high intellect iiai attaiiiinents. He w'rvea 
with his father in rf*j>ressing the Norfolk re- 
Ixdlioii of 1549, and was knighted 17 Nov. 
During the rt'igii of Edward VI he was pro- 
minent in court fi\stivities and tournaments, 
and AViis intimate with the king and Princess 
Klixabeth (ef. ‘Kdwanl VPs Journal/ in Ni- 
colas, JAtfvaiy liemaiti*^ pp. 384, 3^, 389). 
i He joined his father and brothers in the at- 
tempt to ]»lace his sister-in-law, Latly Jane 
; Grey (wife of his brother Guildford), on 
: the throne in 1553; was committed to the 
j Tower (25 July) ; w^as convicted of treason, 
with l.<ady J aiie, and his brothers, HenTj and 
Guildford, on 13 Nov., but was released and 
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pavdoned 18 Oet. 1554. In 1555 his mother’s 
death made him lord of Hale-Owt?n. IVo 
years later he and ht« brothers, Henry and 
Robert, joined the Kn^lish troops sent to 
support the 8panianls at the ste^ of St. 
Quentin. All foujfht with conspicuous bravcn- 
at the battle there, and Henry was 

killed. In consideration of this service Qtieen 
Mary (7 March 1 r>o7-S) exceptinl the two 
survivors, Arnbnxe and Kohert, and their 
throe sisters from the act of attainder which 
had involved all the family in loiVl (cf. 4 
and 5 Phil. & Mary, cap. 15). The acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, wht» had h«'eii friendly wit h 
Ambrose in earlier years, secured his ^lolil ical 
advaiieeraent. He was jrranfed ( 1:* March 
lo58--0) the manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Leict*stershire, tojr^'thnr with the otKce of 
chief pantler atc*ironiition<*- an office which 
had been heri>ditarv in his father’s family. 
II** heoaine nias'ter of the onlnance 12 April 
1-VlO. Baron de L’lslt* 25 Dec. lotil, and b.arl 
of Warwick on the day followinjr. 

In September 15H2the French prote^itant-^ 
occnpietf Havre and offeri'd to surrend»T tl. 
town to Elizah*‘th if an Eni*“lish force wen? 
sent to their ai<l in their strujfple with the 
Guises, Tile offer was accepted, and «in 1 ( )ct. 
1502 Warwick was appointed caj»taiii-"en<- 
ral of the expedition, lie issucfl st riet orde 
to his M>ldters to treat tlie inhabitants with 
court ♦•sy, and rendi‘re(l efti'ctive assistance 
outside the town to Prince Conde, the pro- 
testant leader (FtiRiiKS. Papfirs/n. Isl, 

332, .3(>8). In April !50.‘i (V»ndc came to 
t4‘rms with the catholics, and NN'jirwick w. 
directed to evacuate Havre. Ti^lizabeth. ilis- 
SAtisffed w’lth her allies, ordered Warwick to 


i In 150^ Warwick and Clinton weranomi* 
/ nated the queen’s lieutenants in the north 
I for the puipose of crushing the rebellion of 
s' the Karls of Northumberland and Westmor- 
i land. Gn 4 May 1671 ho was mode chief 
butler of England ; was a commissioner for 
the trial of Thomas, duke of Norfolk; was 
admitted to the privy council 5 Sept. 1673^ 
and became Hentenaiit of the order of the 
Harter in 1575. In October 158<l he took 
lart in the trial of Qut^en Mary of Scot- 
aml, and the prisoner sjiecially apjH:‘aKHi to 
his sense of jnstict*' before the proctH'dinjifS 
Terminateil. Ilia old wound gn?w tronhle- 
some in the following years : his leg was am- 
putated, and he died from the effih'ts of the 
operation at Bedford House, Bloomsbury, 
20 Feb. 1589-00. Sir William Dethick con- 
ducted the elaborate funeral, which took place 
in the chapel of the BIess«*d Virgin at Warwick 
ou 9 April 1590. An altar-tomb with a long 
inscription was erect r‘d by his wi*low. 1 J>rd 
Burghley, the Karl of Ciimlx^rland, mid the 
Earl of 1 rnntingdoii, his brother-in-law, w>*re 
>verj«.*t‘r8 of his will. Much of his property 
r»‘ vert »*d t o the crown, a nd t he park of Weilge- 
nock, Warwickshire, was granted in 1601 to 
Sir Fiilke Grt:»viUe. Sqiall beque.sts were made 
to the ronntess of Pembroke, his niece, 
to Sir Francis Wiil.^ingham, and to lx>rds 
Gobhom and Grey ile Wilton. Warwick 
married; first, Anne, daughter of William 
Whorwm>d, by Ca.’:^^aIld^a, daughter of Sir 
Kdwanl Grey ; secondly, b«*fore 13 tSept, 
1553, Klizalieth, daughter of Sir Gillx»rt 
TallMiys, iind h*‘iress of George, lordTalbciys; 
and thirdly, on II Nov. 1566, Eadv Anne, 
daughter of Francis l{im.sell, enrl of Bedford. 


hold it against all coiners. t)n 22 .\pril he 
was in.stalled K.G. in his alwnc**, and Sir 
Henry Sidney acted a.s hi-« deputy < M.icii vy, 
p. 30H). A plot on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Havre to murder Warwick Jed him 
toe.xpel all the French. Thereni»on pr»»re.«- 
tants and cat hoi ic« comhined to hesb*ge the 
city. The KnglUh .suffered terrible priva- 
tions; sjcknes.s wa.s terribly fatal, and after 


By hi< first wdfe, wlm died 26 May 1652 at 
Otford, Kent, Warwick had an only son,. John, 
but ht‘ died before hi.*, mother. Warwick had 
no other i^ftiie. Hi.s third wdfe died 9 Feb. 
HiOib-d. Fie wa'« jK.>piilarly known ns the 
* Oo^^d I.rf)rd Warwick,’ and was attached to 
t be puritans. I lo was governor of the posses- 
sifins arul revenues of the prv>nchers of the 
gf>Hpel for Warwickshire. He also encoii- 


three months’ endurance Warwick capitii- rag«*<l maritimr enterprise, and was the chief 
latcd with Elizaheth^ consent 129 July 156.3). pronfnter of Martin Frobisher’s first voyage 
While negotiating the terms frr>m the ram- m 1576. I*ortrait.s nrr; at Hatfield, Woburn 
part.9 Warwick was .struck by a poisoned Ablwy, and Liimley Cnstlo. An engraving 
bullet, which permanently injiir(*d bis liealth. appears in Holland’s ‘ IleraXilogia.’ 

He was ultimately allowed to leave with the : [Osjfs-r's Athenn* Cantab, ii. 66, 604; Biog. 
remnants of his army, who spread through , Brit (Kippis) ; Doyle's Baronage; Burke’s Ex- 
London theplaguc that ha«l devastated Havn*. ; tinet Peerage ; Fronde’s History; Wriothosley’s 
Gn his return then? w-aa some talk of a mar- i Chronicle (('amd. Soc.), ii. 91, 104 ; Machyn's 
riage Mween Warwick and Mary Queen of - Chronicle (Carnd. Soc.) ; Sydney Papers, e<l. 
Scots. On 10 Aug. 156* he was ereaDwl • Collins, whore frillis printed, p. 40.] S.L.L. 
M.A. at Cambridge, and in 1566 D.C.L. at * DUDLEY, Lady AxMYE, n£e Robsakt 
Oxford. He was a commissioner for the I (1532?- DW). [See under Dudlbt, KoBBBT, 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 1568. j Kabl OF Lbiobsteb.] 
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DUDHIY, Sir ANDREW (d, ]6o0). 
[See Durlby, Edmund, ad Jia.} 

DXroi^Y, Dr:i) (imiUWHi), ir<mmas. 
ter, bom iu 1599, was the fourth natural son 
of Edward Sutton, fifth baron Dudley, by 
EUzabcth, dauf^hter of William Tomlinson of 
Dudley. He was sumnicmed from Malliol 
College, Oxford, to Rupcrintmul his father’s 
irouworks at Vensiiet in Wor<*e«*ti‘rs}iire in 
1019. Tliese ironworks consi.MffMl of on#* fur- 
nace only and two firgw all of tiu'ui bring 
worked with charcoal. In hi< * M#‘falluiii 
Mnrtis’ Dudley inforiiis us that • wcnxl and 
charcoh? growing thru sraiit aud j)it-colrs in 
great quantities ab<>uiiding near tlir furnace, 
did nidiic«) me to alirr my fiiriiaco, and t<# 
attempt, b^’ ray new iiivnitioii, t he making Jif 
iron with pit-cole.’ 1 )udh-y fcHind the quality 
of his iron 'to ho good and ]>rofitabh‘. but the 
nantity tlid m>t o\ree<l three tii O'-! per wi*ek.’ 
n 1007 theri* were a huiidnxl and forty 
hani«n*rs and furnac#*s for making irmi in this 
country, which, Nor<leii tells us, * spioil each 
of them, in every tw^uity-four hours, two, 
three, t»r four lodes of charcoal, which in a 
year amounteth to nn infinite quantity.’ In 
the reign of Elizabeth an act was passed for 
the preservation of timber in Sihsov, Surrey, 
and Kent, The destruction of timhrr went 
on, and Iw^tweeu I7*J9 and IT.'iO the ah<»\e 
furnaces, and those of the Forest <if l>eufi 
(without t lie Tint ern .\hlx*y works ),conxum»Hl 
flnniinlly 17,.*k>(l tons, or a little more than 
five ton.stiTwek for caeh furnact*. 

The rapid dest met ion of #mr forest. s I#»d t<i 
expifriments on the smelting of iron with pit 
coal. Coal, however, was dug ami used tor 
fuel as early as In l:i.S9 a charter was 

granted to the townsmen <d' \e>vcaMl«‘-c^ii- 
Tyne to dig for coal. Siniim Sturf#*vnnt in 
liill first obtained a patent for th#* term of 
thirty-one years for tin? use of * sea-coale or 
pit-coale* IPor various metallurgical oj>era- 
tions. John fbwenson in l(3l;l was said to 
have satisfactorily effect c<l what Sturlevant 
failed to perform, and lUi 1«% May he obtained 
a patent which secured to him "the ‘ sole pri- 
viledge to make irtm and all other metals 
witb ’aea-coh pit-cole, cart h-cnle, tS:c.’ Simon 
Sturtevant failed entirely, and John Uoven- 
8on having siicceedt»d only in inventing * re- 
verberatory funiaces ufith a milne [wind- 
mill] to make them blow,’ the matter was ' 
taken up by Mr. Qombloton of Lambeth and 
Dr. Jordan of Hath, who w»»re not more fa- 
voured by auccess than the others. 

Dadley, stimulated by these results, com- 
menced bis experiments with coal, and they 
appear to have been at once fairl;* success- 
ful. He found at .Peusnot in Worcestershire 


^ one blast furnacti and two forges all working 
with charcoal. He altered this furnace, and 
his ^ first experiment was so successful that he 
made iron to profit.’ In Ififio Dudley pub- 
lished his * ^L(‘tullum Marlis, or Iron made 
with Pit-Ooule, Sea-Coale, &c., ami with 
the same fuell to melt, and fine imperf«*ct 
^letuls, and refine perfi»ct Metals.’ In this 
w'ork ho carefiillv refrained from di.sclo.'sing 
his metliod. ‘ I'lie qualit}'' of the metal? 
In' says, * was found to he g^wd aud profit- 
able, but tile quantity did nr>t exc(*ed above 
three tuns per week.’ In 10J9 I >iidh*v*.s father 
obtained for him a patent from the king for 
fhirty-tme years. In the following year a 
di.sastrous ilood (known as the * Afay-day 
flood’) not rmly ‘ ruinated the author*:^ iron- 
works bill also many other ironworks.’ This 
d»-.( ructhm of I )iidle\ '.s furnaces was received 
with jr> 3 >’ by liis rival ironinaster.<. who also 
conn>iaiiie#i to the king that Dudley’s iron 
was not im'rchantable. The king then ordered 
Dudley to send samples of hi- bur-iron t^i the 
Towi*r of London ti> he duly tested by com- 
petent ])#»r.si^ns. Tin^re-iilt was favourable to 
Diidhw, and he with his father, Lord Dudley, 
obtained iiu evt«'iwiou of the pat<‘iit for four- 
teen years, Thi«i enabled him to continue to 
produce annually a large quantity of good 
merchantable inm. wliieh In* ^old at 1:?/. per 
(oil. I ludlev’s opponents .succeeded in wrong- 
fully #lei>riving him of hi.s works and inven- 
tions. lie afterwanls erected a furnace at 
Himlev in St a fiord shire, but not having ,*1 
forge lie was obligt*d to sell his iron to char- 
coal iroiininster-, who did him considerable 
mischief by di.-paraging the metal. Kventii- 
itlly he 'wu'* c#>rnpi*ll«*d to iimt the Himley 
furnace to a charcoal ironmaster. He now 
const run ed a larg»‘r fiiriiuceat .\skew Ilridge 
(or JIa‘<C(» IJriiige). in the jairish of .Sedgley, 
Stafibrdshir#'. in whieh.by ii>iiig larger bt*llows 
than tirdi nary, h#* produced s#*\eii toii.s of pig- 
inm weekly, ill#’ gn*atest quantity' c\er made 
lip to that tini#> wirli pit eoul in Dreiit Dritaiii. 
Dudley wn- iigiiin moh*s(ed. a riot oeciirrcd, 
and his bellows were eiit to pieces. Not only 
wn.s he prevented from making inm, but he 
was hanis.sed by lawsuits and imprisoned in 
the Comiiter in London for a debt of several 
tboiisann jiounds. until the expiration of the 
terra of hi.s first patent. In lfi89 Dudley, in 
the face of much opposition, obtained the grant 
of a new ]>ateiit * not only for the making of 
iron into cast-works and bars, but also for 
the melting, extracting, refining, and reduc- 
ing of all mines, minerals, and mettals with 
pit-coal and peat.’ Dn the strength of his 
new patent he entered into partnership with 
two persons at Bristol, and began to erect a 
new furnace near that city in 1661. But 
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thk invol Ted Eim in litigation. Of thia affair ! biahop of Dunelmo/ i.o. Durham, and 
Dudley writes: ‘They did unjustly enter brother Oliver Dudley.^ Sir Reginald Bray 
Siapie jiivtionit in Bristow because T was of is also mentioned as an intimate friend. Both 
the Idng’s party ; unto the gwat prejudice of i William and Oliver Dudley were sons of John 
my inventions and proceedings, my patent ; Hutton, baron Diidlt^y fq. v.], while Sir lle- 
being then almost extinct, for whieli and my nnald Bray was one of the baroxrs exocntors. 
atock am I forced to sue them in chancery.* ' lienee there can be little doubt that John 
He relates that Cromwell gnintcd several Dudley was another of the baron's sons. J5d- 


patents and an a<‘t for making iron with pit 
coal in the Forest of Dean, M'h(*re furnaces 
were erectetl at great c/k«t. J>ndley was in- 
vited to visit Dean Fdi’cst, and to inspect 
the proposed methods, whieli he coiidenint'd. 
These works failed. a«: did also attempt.^ mndt* 
to conduct operatir)iis at Bristol. Dudley 
petitioned Charles II, on the day of his land- 
ing, for a renewal of his patent, but meeting 
with a refusal, he ceitsed from further prostv 
cuting his inventions. 

lie iloes not in * Metnllum Martis * (IfJd.’i) 
give any hint »if liis pnx'es?*, but the proba- 
bility is tliat he used coke instead <if raw^ 
coal. He was clearly the first person who 
ceased to use eharcoai for smelting iron ore, 
and who employ«‘d with any degi’ee of suc- 
cess pit CO.*!! for this purpose. It was not, 
however, until about that the process 

of .smelting ir«>n ore in the hlost-funuice with 
coal wa.s p-rtWted by Abraham Darby [q. v.] 
at the Coalbrookdale Ironworks. 

Dudley was colonel in the army of Charles I 
and general oft he ordnance to Prince Maurice. 
It is recorded that In* was captured in 
condemned, but not beheadea. He inarrieil 
(!:? (»ct. Ifi’Ji}) Klinor, daughter of Francis 
Heaton of Orovi'ley Hall, bur In; left no i.x.-.ne. 
He died and wa.s buried in St. Helen * Church, 
Worcester, 2o Oct. lt5S4. 

[Dadley'b Metallum Murtis, Mrlrr)ti tnuilo with 
Pit-Coale, Sea-Coale, \' 0 ., KifJJ ; Jten pirson*'^ 
Treatise of Metallicji. IfilS ; SturtcvrintV Metal- 
lica, or the Trenti.'i^e Cif Metallirti, DJIU; I*<rcy'*< 
Metallurgy, Iron and Steel. 18rt4, Ilorahr** Visi- 
tation of Uie County of »StaiP>r(l, mndeiu tin* year 
1608; Nash’s Wore«*ster<<hire, vo!. ii. app. l-ty; 
Norden’s Surveyors’ Dialogue (IG 07 ), p. 212 ; 
Mushot’s Papers on Iron and Steel, 1840 ; Iloliri- 
shoirs Chroniclft, 1577; Plot’*) History of Staf- 
fordshire (lG 86 ),p. 128; William Salt, .\rchseolog. 
Soc, Coll. ii. pt. ii. .36-8, t. pt. ii. 114-17.1 

R. II-T. 

DUDLEY, EDMUND (1462 1^-1 .*>10), 
statesman and lawyer, )K>m about 14(S2, was 
the son of John Dudley, **$«., of Atlierington, 1 
Huss4*x, by liJizabeth, daughter and cohein^ss _ 
of 'lliomas or John Bramshot of Sussex. .Tohn | 
Dudlev was sheriff of Sussex in 1*486. By : 
bis will, dated 1 Oct. 1600, he directs that he I 
should be buried at Arundel in his ‘ marbill \ 
tombe,* and desires prayers for the souls of ' 
many relatives, among them ‘ William, lute j 


. mund'.s descenihints claimed iliret't descent 
‘ from the baronial family, but the claim has 
; been much disputed. Ilia mimeroiis^ ene- 
' mil's os.'^erted that . Edmund Dudley's father 
was a carpenter of Dudley, WorcesterHliire, 
who migrated to Lewes. Sampson Erdes- 
wieke,the sixteenth -cent uiy' historian of Staf- 
f*»Rlshire, accepteil thus story, and William 
Wyrley, another Elizabethan genealogist, 
suggested that. Kdinund's grandfather was a 
carp»*iiter. But the discovery of his fathers 
will disproves those stories, and practically 
cstabli.sheshU prt*tcnsions to de.sceiir from the 
gr**Ht baronial family of riutton,«/mx Dudley. 

Dudley was sent" in 1478 to Oxford 'and 
afterwards iitutlicd law at Hruy’s Inn, where 
th«* arms of the barons of Dudley were em- 
blazoned on one of tlie windows of the hall. 
According to Poly dore \'ergil, his legal know- 
ledge attracted the ntteiition of Henry VII 
on his accession (I486), and he was made a 
privy councillor at llu* early ago of threo- 
ind-^twenty. Tliis ]>romolio*n seems barely 
ereilible, but it cannot }in%'e been long delayed. 
Seven years later Dudley helixul to negotiate 
the pifuci* of Bonlogno (jriiriieil 6 Nov. 1492 
and reiiewnil in 1 106). His first wife, Anne, 
sister of Andn'Ws, bml WitnDur, and widow 
of Roger ( 'orli«*t of Morton, Shropshin*, died 
b»-*for€* 1404 , w'hen he obtained the ^vnrdshtp 
and marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward (Irev, viscoiiiif Lisle, and si.ster and 
coheire.ss »»f her lirotlier John. 

Stow asserts that Dudley became nndor- 
.sberiff rjf LfouJon in 1497. It has been doubted 
; w’hellier a di.stjngui.slit*d barri.ster and a privy 
coiineiilt>r would be likc3ly to accept so 
.sninll Hii otlice. But it seems clear that 
at thi.s pt‘rio<l Dudley was fully in the kiiig^a 
confidence and had formulated a financial 
jiolicy to check the lawlessness of the barons, 
whom tie* protracted wars of the Roses had 
thorcnighly demoralised. In carry ingout the 
policy Dudley associated Sir Richard Empson 
[q. V*.] with hiinseir. The great landowners 
i were to enter into recognisances to keep tho 
]K3fice,and all taxes and feudal dues were to be 
collected with the utmost rigour. v\lthoiigh, 
like ast utc lawyers, Dudley and Empson had 
recourse to much petty chicanery in giving 
effect to their scheme, t hei r pol icy was auanted 
to tho tiij|)o.s and was dictated by somettiing 
more than tho king's love of money. The 
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Bmall po«t of under-Bheriff would prove use- 
Ail in this connection, and the fact Uiat both 
Dudley and Bmpson resided in St. Swithin*s 
Lane confirms lludley's alleged association 
with the city. 

The officifu position of Dudley and Empson 
is difficult to define : tliey probably acted as a 
Bub-comniitteeof the privy council. Polydore 
Vergil calls them ^fiscales judicos,* but they 
certainly were not judges of 1 lie<*xchec|uer nor 
of any other recognised court . Bnciui asserts 
that they habitually indicted guiltless per- i 
sons of crimes, ana, when true bills wen* j 
I found, extorted gi-eat tines and ninsonis us < 
a condition of staying furtlier proceedings, i 
'Jliey are said to bavc! oeaisioiially suniuion(*d | 
persons to their pri%*iile houses and exacted I 
fines without any pretence of le^al j>roce- j 
dure. Pardons for outlawry were invariably j 
purchased from them, mid juries wen* ter- j 
rorised into paying fines when giving verdict h i 
for defendants in crown prosecutions. These 1 
arts the chief charges brought against tliem | 
by contemporary bistoriuns. Bacon credits j 
Dudley with much plausible eloquence. [ 

In lo(D Dudley was clioseii sja-aker in the I 
House of Commons, and in th<^ some year I 
was released by a royal writ from the neces- 
sity of becoming a serjeant-at-law. In the 
parliament over wliicli Vludley presided many 
small but useful reforms were made in legal 
procedure. In 1500 Dudley became steward 
of the rape of Hastings, Sussex. Grafton 
states that in the Inst year of Henry VHV 
reign Dudley and Empson were iioniinatiHl, 
iindiirsoine new patent ,>pe<*iii1 commissioiiMrH 
for enforcing the penal laws, Whether this 
be so or no, their iiii])opularity greatly in- 
creased towards iho end of llie reign. Gn 
21 April 1609 their master, Henry VII, died. 
Sir Uobert C-otton ( Dt^roiirne ofFurfiffn llrti*) 
quotes a book of receipts and payments kept 
between. Henry Vll and Dudley, whence it 
appears that tlie king amassed about four and 
a naif million pounds in coin and bullion 
while Dudley din*eted his finances. The re- 
venue Dudley secured by the sale of ollices 
and extra-legal compositions was estimated 
at 120,000/. a year. 

Ileiiiy ^ Ilf had no sooner ascended tlie 
throne than ho yielded to the outcry against 
Dudley and Em|is<>n and committtHl both to 
theTower. The njcognisnnces which bud bt^'u 
entered into with them wen? cancelled on the 
ground that they had been ‘ made without any 
cause reasonable or lawful* by * certain of tbi* * 
learned council of our late father, cnntmry to ' 
law, reason, and good conscience.’ ( >n 10 .f uly ! 
1609 Dudley was arraigned before a special i 
commission on a charge of constructive trea- j 
sou. The indictment made no mention of his 


financial exactions, but stated that while in 
the moceding March JTennr VII lay si^ 
Dudley summoned his friends to attend him 
under arms in London in the event of the 
king’s death. This yeiy natural precaution, 
taken by a man who was loathed by the ba- 
I ronial leaders and their numerous retainers, 
and was in danger of losing bis powerful pro- 
I tector, was construed into a plan for attempt- 
ing the new king’s life. Conviction followed. 
Empson wn.s sent to Northampton to be tried 
separately on a like charge in October. In the 
parliament which met 21 Jan. 1609-10 both 
were attainted. Iltinry VI II deferred giving 
orders for their execution, but popular feef* 
ing w'as not satisfied. Dudley made an abor- 
tive attempt to escape from the Tower with 
the aid of his bwither Peter, his kinsman, 
James Beaumont, and others. On 18 Aug. 
1510 both he and Empson were beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Dudley was buried in thechurch 
of Bliickfriars the same night. With a view 
to obtaining the king's pardon Dudley em- 
ployed himself while in the Tower in writ- 
ing a long political tn^atise entitled ‘The 
Trt‘e of (Commonwealth,’ an argument in fa- 
vour of absolute munarchy. This work never 
nwbed the liaiids of Henry VIII. Stow 
gave a copy to Dudley’s grandson, Ambrose 
Dudley [cj. v.], carl of Warwick, after whose 
death it came intf) the pos.?es!!>ion of Sir 
Simouds D’Ewes. Several copies are now 
known; nn«* is in the ('hetfiam Library, 
Manch<‘ster, another in the British Museum 
(//frr/p/fin J/»V. 2204 ), and a third belongs to 
T.rf>rd (7allhor]M' Jf*V#S'. Comm, 2nd Hep. 

40). It was privately ])riiiled at Manchester 
for the first time in *1859 by the brotherhood 
of the Kosy Cros.s. A copy of Dutlley's will, 
dated on the day of his death, is extant in tho 
Hi'cord Office. 1 le left his great landed esi ates 
in Sus.sex, I )orsetsliire, and Lincolnshire to 
his wife with reinniuder to his children. His 
br«»therPeleri> mentioned, and the. « 0 !i .Tcrome 
'WHS placed under four guardians. Bishop Fitz- 
.Jnmes, Dean (''olet, Sir AndivwsWindsor, and 
Dr. Yonge, till he reaelu'd the age of tweiity- 
t'n^o. (Certain lands were 1o be n]>plied to 
tho nniintenancc of poor scholars at Oxford. 
Dudley also e\j»n'sses a wish to be buried in. 
Westiiiiuster .Vbhey. 

By Ills first wife Diullov bud a daughter 
Elizabeth, mrfrried to AN'iUiam, sixth lord 
Sloiirton. By his second 'wnfe he Lad three 
sons : John [q. v.l, afterwanls duke of Xorth- 
lunWrlaiitl, Aiidrt'W, and Jerome. Sir As- 
DRKW DrnLKY was fippuiiited admiral of the 
nortbtTii seats 27 reb. 1540-7. He was 
knighted by Somerset 18 Sept. 1647, when 
onlert'd to\K;ciii»y Broiigbty Craig ai the 
mouth of the river Tay together with Lord 
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Clintou. This ojtenition was accomplished 
51 Sept. In 1549 Sir Andrew became one 
of the four knights in attendaneo on the 
young king, and keeper of his wardmlx^. A 
year later he was ap^Ktinrod keeper of the 
palace of Westminster, aiiid soon afterwards 
captain of (Puisnes. A small j)eTisioii was 
granted him 17 3fay I'mI. Early in 1552 
he quarrelled with Lnr<l \N i Hough by, deputy : 
of Calais, us to his jiiris<lirtioii at linisnes. 
On 6 Oct. 1552 the dispute h'd t»j the recall j 
of both ollicers. On 20 May 1 552 Sir Andrew | 
wa.s directed to •survey Portsmouth, and on 
17 March 1555 5 w'as cri'ated K.<». A inur- 
riage l)etween him and Margaret Clilford, ! 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, w’as nr- j 
ranged to take place s<»oii afterwards, but the ; 
death of Edwartl V I led to his ruin (X reiioLs, [ 
Lit* RcmaitkA of JEdirard /’/, in Ihxvhiiighu , 
Club; Calendar of Hatfield JI/*S’iV. i. 127- i 
liliM. Sir Andn?w was implicated with his 
brother John in the attempt to place Lady . 
Jane Orey on the throne, hut after imprison- 
ment, trial, and convict ion wa.^ set at lilM*rty 
on is Jan. 1551--5. His will, dated 1550, is 

S rinted in the * Sydney Papers* (p. .‘{0). lie 
ied without, issue in 1559. 1 ludley's widow 

married, about 1515, Sir Artliur Plantagenet . 
fq. v.~;, Edward IV*3 iiatiiml son, by J.#ady ' 
KlijeaWth Lucy. Sir Arthur wa-' created j 
Viscount Lisle, in right of his wife, in 1525, 
and was for many years governor of Cahii.'^. 
By him Dudley’s widow lja<l tliree daughtcr.'i, 
Bridget, Eraiices, and Elizabeth. 

[\Voo«r« Athena, etl. Bliss, i. 12-14; Sydney 
Papers', td, Cullins, i. lC-18; Ilolin.shedV Chrr>- 
nicle; Bacon's Henry VJI ; State Trials, i. 28-38; 
Herbert's Henry VIII ; BrtJwer’s Henry VI II, i. 
69-70; Henry VI 1 1 State Pa|K‘rs, i, 171); Dng- 
tlale’s IJaronage, ii. 214; J»ioa:. Brit. (Kippie); 
Polydore Vergil's Ih nry VUI. For the gene.a- 
logy see the aTithoniie" undi-r Dculey, John 
•SuTTO.v UK. For the indietm* nt .'Second Kc- 
pori of Deputy-Keeper of UeconU. apn. 3.] 

S. L. L. 

DUDLEY, LoKDGrTLDl'OUD(./. 155 0, 
liusband of Ijidy Jane drey, was the fourth 
son of thfj powerful John 1 tudley q. v.', duke 
of Xorthnmberland. When the duke was at j 
the height of his pow'er, in Edward N'l’s | 
reign, Lord duildford was his only iintiiar- ! 
ried son. In July 1555 the duke di-termined \ 
on a match between him and Margaret Clif- 1 
ford, grandniece of iJeiiiy'VIfJ and daughter 
of Henry, first earl of ('iinib4>rlfind fq. vJ 
Edward VI inlereAtefl himself in the scheme, 
and wrote on the subject to both tlie Duke 
of NorthumlwTland and the Earl of Cumber- 
land. But the duke’.s views changed. Mar- 
garet Clifford early in 1555 wa.s offered by 
the duke to his younger brother, Sir Andrew 


Dudley [see under Du dlet, EdmundI, end on 
51 May (Whitsunday) Lord Cluildlord was 
marri<^ by bis fatber^s direction toL^y Jane 
Grey, daughter of the Duke of SuHblic [see 
Dir DL K Y, La d y J anu]. 'I'h is marriage was part 
of t ho desp^^rato project of Northumberland for 
transferring the succession of the crown from 
j the Tudor family to his own. By the instru- 
ment w'hich he prevailed on the dying young 
king to sign (51 June) the crown was to go 
from lK)th the king's sisters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to the heirs male of Prances, ducheSvS of 
Sutft>lk, provided that any should bt* born 
before the King's death ; failing which it was 
to pa.ss to the Lady Jane Grey, the duchess’s 
daughter, and her heirs male. The Lady Jane, 
during the brief royalty to which this plot 
gave rise, though attached to her youthful 
husband, refused f o grant him t he t itle of king, 
affirming that it layout of heriK)wer(FuouDB, 
vi. If)). Hilt in a despatch dated 15 July 15*55 
Sir Philip lL)by and Sir Uichard Moiysiui, \ he 
Engli.'^h envoys at Brussels, gave liim liie 
title of king. After the defeat of the enter- 
prise Guildford was committed to the Tower, 
with hisw’ife; and on 15 Nov. 1555 was led, 
along with her, his brother.^ Ambrose and 
Heiny, and .V rcb hi sho.;# Cnin mer,l o the O ii ild- 
hall, where he wa-s arraigned of treason, and 
ph^adeil guilty. The stuiteiiee was not carried 
out until the commotion of Wyatt, in tho 
I following spring, had caused fre.sh alarm. He 
! was tlien beheade«l on Tower Hill 15 Feb., 

I immediately befon* the execution of the Lady 
j June. .V pt)rlrait, exhibited at the National 
I Portrait E.vliibilion of I8<)H, is in the posses- 
sion of Duron North. 

- [Nichols’s Queen J.me and Queen Mary (Camd, 
Soc.). pp. 32. 34, oh ; Nieliols's Literary Keitiatns 
of Edwrard VI (Koxbiirgho Club), olxv, clxviii, 
j ext* ; authorities uiiiler Dcoi.ky, Lvu\ Janr, 
ain<l notes .supplied by the Itev. C.ition It. W. 
Dixon. ] 

DUDLEY, Sftt HENUY BATE (1745- 
1821), journalist, Ijorn at Fenny Compton, 
Wanviekshire, on 25 Aug. 1745, was the 
.M'craid son of the Dev. Henry Bute, wdi«» lV>r 
many years held the living of St. Nicholas, 
Worco.ster, and afterwards became AJctor of 
North Fain bridge in Es.sex. I le is said to have 
l)f.*en educated nt C)imen'« ('ollcgi*, Oxford, but 
though the letters M.A. and LL.D. are some- 
time." given nfti^r his name, ii does not appear 
that he ever received a degree at «‘ither uni- 
versity. liiiv iiig tiikeii onfers Date succeeded 
to the rectory of North Fain bridge n|)Oii bis 
fntlier’.s death, but most of his time was spent 
in Loiirlon, where he became well known as 
a man of pleasure. In 1775 an atfray at 
\'an.xhull Oitnleus brought him into consider- 
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.^bte notori(»tyi and a)x»ut thiA lime Im be- ! Icy. When u coniproiuise was at length 
camo curato to James Towuley, the vicar of* agreed to, it was discovered that the riglit 
Hendon, and author of the celebrated farce, | of presentation had lapsed to the crown, and 
* High Life below JSlairs.' J bit e was one of ’ in the e.vercise of its right the chaplain- 
the earliest editors of tlie * .Muriiing Post,* } gi*nerul f»f tlic array had been uppoiute<l. 
which was established in 177:2. The smart- '1 he case attracted conhiderablo attention at 


ness of his articles and tlie excitability of his the time, and it was tboughtanexcetidingly 
temperament frequently involv<‘d him ill per- ’ hard one, Dudley liavliig spent during tlie 
Bonal quarrels, which sometimes ended in a ' life of the previous incumbent more fbaii 
light or a duel, ainl he thus earned the nick- :28,D(JO/. in rebuilding tlie churcb, reclaiming 
name of the ‘ Fighting I*arsoii.* liati; never and emhatikiiig the laml, and otlierwise im- 
lost an opportunity of keeping himself well , proving the heiielicn, .Vii address irom the 
b<d'oFe the public, and Horace Walpole, in ;i magistrates of the county in J^udlcy'siiivour 
letter to Lady Ossory, lo Nov. 177ti, reconls was presented to Addington in June 1801. 
one of Hate's advertisements: ‘ Y»*st<,Tday, ‘ Towards the close of 1804 Dudley was pre- 


just aller I arrived, F heard drums and triiin 
pets in Piccadilly ; fdooked out of the w'iii- , barony of Forth, co. Wexford, and in the fol- 
dow, and saw a pnuvssiou with streamers lowing year was appointed chancellor of the 
flying. At first I thought it a press-gang, ■ diocese of Ferns. In 1807 he also became 
hut seeing the corps so well drer^t, like lies- . rector of Kilgbiss in the county of Longfrird. 
siaiis in yellow, with blue wai.^t coats and } Ilesigningbis Irish benefices in 1812 he was 
breeches, and high caps, 1 c<JucJud<*d it was in tlitii y<*ar prcsciitc<l to the rectory of Wil- 
80 ue new body of our allies, or a r»*giraent , litigbam, Cambridgtishire, and on 17 April 
newly raised, and wit li new regimentals for ! I8l*‘5 was crcati*d a baronet. In 1810 he 
distinction. I was not totally mistaken, for i was presented by the inhabitants of Cam- 
the colonel is a new ally. In short , t bis was a j bridgesliire with a piece of plate for * his very 
procession set forth by Mr. Hate, J^ordLytt el- • spirited and firm conduct during the riots' 
ton’s chaplain, and aut’.u^r of the old >lorii- ' which had occurred in the earlier part of that 
ing Post, ”aiid Tiioaiit as an appeal to the town ' year. In 1817 lie was appointed to a pre- 
against liisiintugoiiist.tht* ni'W<me' ( beiidal stall in Fly Catht^drul. Dudley died 

Cuiinin^iuim'sedit.vi. 001-2). Hatecoiitiniied i at Cheltenham on I Feb. I824inhissevcnty- 
to be editor of the* .Morning post ’ until 1780, ninth.year. He was an intimate friend of 
when he quarrelled with sonui of his coudju- . Garrick and the associate of all the wits of 
tors, and on 1 Nov. started the * 3Ioriniig 1 the day. He introduced William Shield to 
Herald ’upon liberal principles, ami iiioppost- j the public a.*? an operatic composer, and was 
t ion to his old paper. Alxuit the same time he • one of the earliest admirers of the talents 
also founded twoot her m*wspapers,t he •Uour- i of .Mrs. ♦Skbloiis. Ho was a magistrate for 
rier del’Kurope,* a journal printed in French, ; seven Knglish and four Irish counties, but 
aiidtlie*Kiig]i>ih(''hronicle/ Oii2.'i Junel78] j his career was not altogether a creditable 
he was committed to th** kings ImmicIi prison i one. Jolmsoii in discus>ing his merits with 
lor the term of twelve montlis for a libi’l on Hoswell .«*aid, ‘Sir, j will not allow this man 
the Duke of Jiichmond which had ap|H*ared to ha\e merit. No, sir: what he has i.s rather 
in the ‘.Morning Post’ during his editorship ; the coiilrarv : I will indeed allow liim cour- 
on 25 Feb. 17 j:^. The judgment, had lieeii i age, ami oii this aeikiunt we so far give him 
delayed lint ilthe prison had been ‘siiliicieiitly i credit ’ (BohWiiLu /,/Tc of Johnnoa, 1881, v. 
repaired to admit of prisom*rs after tin* de- | llKi). in 1780 he married Mary, daughter of 
vastation committ^vl by the rioters in June j James AVhite of Herrow, Somerset >hiTt», and 
1780’ (DouutAR, Itepurtu, 178;i, ]»p. .'{72-0). ■ sister of the eelebraied actress, .>rrs. Hartley, 
In 1781 Hate bought the advow.son of Hrad- ! but liad no isMie, and the baronetcy conso- 
well-jux%.*--Miiro in Fss«*x for 1,5(KI/. ami in ; quoiitly became extinct upon hisdeatli. Por- 
1784assumedllienddilionul]inmeiif Dudley, I traits of Dudley and his wife by Gaius- 
in com pliaiiee with the Avill of a relation of , lM)rougli were exhibited at the Grosveiior 
that name. F^poii the death of the iiiciiui- , Gallery in iSKi (Catalogue of the Gains- , 
bent of Bradwell in 171)7, Itudley presented i borough Kxliibitioii, Xoa. 75 and 171), both 
him^lf to the living, it appears that im- ! of which have been engraved by James Scott, 
mediat/ely after the purchase Dudley had be- 1 Dudley wa^ ono of the minor contributors to 
come the curateofHradw'oil, and hatrobtuiiUHl ; fJie ‘ itolliad,* which originally appeared in 
from the absentee rector a lease of the glebe | his iiexvs]>aper, the ' Morning Hei^d.’ 
and tithes. . The bishop therefore refused to j He wrote t he following works : 1. ‘Henry 
institute him on the ground of simony, and ! and Emma, a new poetical interlude, altered 
legal proceedings wore commenced by Dud- I from Prior’s “ Nut-Brown Maid,” with nddi- 


stmled to the living of Kilscorau in the 
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ili.- i(irnd {Jandtidatos, a comic opera in 
• two acts,’ &c., London, 1776, 8vo. 8. * The 
Blackamoor washed White, a comic 
London, 1776, 8 yo. The songs only ox this 
opera were printed. It was acted for four 
niffhts in Fehruary 1776, at Orury Ijsne, but' 
led to such disturbences that it was oblige to 
be withdrawn. 4. * The Flitch of Bacon, a 
comic opera in two acts ; as it is performed at i 
theTheatre Koyal in tlie HaymarJcet,* I/ondon, ! 
1779, 8vo. It was set to music by 'William I 
Shield, and was tlie first of his compositions I 
whiehappeared on the stage. 6.* Tlie Dramatic < 
Puffers, nprelude, as performed at the Theatre \ 
Boyal in Coveiit Garaeii,’anon., l^ndon, 1 782, ' 
8vo. 6. ‘ llie Magic J^icture, a play ’ (al- . 
texed from Massinger). Ix>ndon, 1786, 8vo. ' 

7. * Remarks on Gilbert's Hill for the | 
Relief of the Poor/ London, 1788, 8vo. , 

8. * The Woodman, a comic opera, in thn'e 
acts; as performed at the Tht'atre Royal, 
Covent Garden, with universal applause,* 
London, 1791, 8vo. The music %vaa com- 
pos^ by Shield. 9. ‘The Travellers in 
Switzerland, a comic oj>era, in three acts, ns 
performed at theTheatrt' Royal. Covent Gar- • 
den,’ London, 1794, 8vo. The music was com- . 
uos^ by Shield. 10. ‘ Passages selected by 
Distinguished Personages, on the great Lite- 
rary Trial of Vortigem and Rowena ; 
comi-tragedy, “ whether it be or be not from 
the immortal ]H}n of Shakespeare ‘f *’ ’ 6th ed. 
London, 1795 •'-1X07, 4 vola. 8vo. This ’ 
satire on the leading public characters of the 


Juttiee* Burrbugh, -«iid CiuafjtutiM' Chi^ 
^ turn;, mu openw of tiMtr spBrnolWBrnic*:' 

of tlmnotm 
|he^]^iiest of the grand jury/ 

[Burks's Extinct Baronetage, 1844, p. 176 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1810, vol. Izxx. i. p, 188, 1834, 
vol. xetv. pt. i, pp. 273-6, 638-40, 1828, toL 
xcviii. pt. i. p. 496; Annual Register, 1824, 
Cbrop. pp. 296-7 ; Baker's Biog. Dran). (1812), 
vol. i. pt. i. p. 210; ReminisecncM of Henry 
) Angelo (1828), t. 163-69; Public Oharaetenf 
[(1823), i. 638-9; Rise's Biog. Diet. 1848, vii. 
t 162-3 ; The A^iiuxhail Affray, or the Macaronies 
iJefeated (1773) ; Lmdon Mag. 1 773, xlii. 461-2; 
Andrews's liist. of British JournaliHin (1869), i. 
211-13, 222-3 ; Waft's Bibl. Brit. (1824); Alii- 
hone's Diet, of English Literature (1869), i. 626; 
Diet, of Living Authors (181G), pp. 100-1 ; Nf>tes 
and Qiipries, 1st ser. ii. 114, iii. 130, xii. 471 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

DUDLEY, IK >WAIU>(1820-1864),woo<l 
engraver, was the only son of Gts)rge DIld^^y 
of Tipjjerarx', and Hariih, daughter of Natha- 
niel Cove, coal merchant, of Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Stn'et, T^oiidon. He lost his father at 
an early age, and nunoved with hi^ mother to 
Fias#*boiime, near .MidlAirsf, Sitssex. Here he 
devoteil his holiday time to the histoiy and 
antiquities of the noigh))ourhood, and when 
only fourteen years of age determined to 
illustrate those in print. Settingup a small 
printing-press of his own he produced in 18ik>' 
a small volume entitled < .Tuvenile Researches,. 

a Description of some of the Princi]ial 
Towns in the Western Part of Sussex and the 


day in a series of passages proffs^jiing to lie 
quotations from Ireland s play. It c»riginally 
appeared from tim^ to time in the * Morning 
lierald,’ and was writt*Mi bv Dudley and his 
wife. 11. * I^etters, which have hitelv ' 
passed between the Bishop of Lonclon and th 
Rev. H. B. Dudley resiK*cting thi* Advowson . 
of the vacant rr^ctory of Bra<lwell near the I 
Sea, F^ex,* London, 1798, 8 vo. 12. ‘A Few 
Observations respecting the i»reseni t-tate of 
thePw^r; and the IVfi'Ctsof the PfK»r l^aws: 
with some remarks up^m Parochial Asse.t^s- ' 
ments and Expenditures,* 3rd edit. 1/mdon, 
1802, 8vo. 13. *A Short Address to the 
. . . Lord Primate of all Ireland, recom- 
mendatory of some Commutation or Mo«li- 
6cation of tlie Tythes of that Country ; w'itli 
a few Remarks upon the present state of the 
Irish f‘hijrch,* 3nl edit. London, 180H, Svo. 
This t met was republislicd in * The i*atn- 
phleteer,* vi. 235^-5tl, 14. * Letter to the Rev. 
R. Hodgson on his “ Life of Bi.shop l*or- 
teous,”* 1811, 8 VO. lo. ‘A Sermon de- 
liver!^ at. the Cathedral of ICly on ^londay, 
17 June 1816, before .Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. * 


Borders of Hnnt.<4, interspersed with various 
pieces of Poetry }»y a Sister, and illustrated 
by numerous s-ood-eiignivings executed bv 
the Author.* Ihidley set the typ<*s himself, 
and >\ithf»ut any teaching engraved the nu- 
merous illustrations. These, though very 
rough, slmw gn*at taste, and an* veiy remark- 
able for an nrti.st of so tend ii age. He 
prtnt«‘d it one page at a time, and bis si-ster, 
^liss .M. A. lliidley, supplied the poetry. 
Thi« little volume met witli Sf) much success 
that Dudley ncouraged to reprint it in 
a slightly enlarged form, and in 1836 to pub- 
lish ano'tlicr similar volume, entitled ' The- 
llistoiy' and Antiqiiitiea of Horsham,’ con- 
taining thirty woodcuts and four lithographic 
views, all executed by himself. He made 
collections for a quarto volume entit1e<1 ‘The 
History and Antirniities of Midhurst,* to be 
illu$trat«‘d with Im) woodcuts and lithogra- 
phic rlrawings ; but having now adopted the 
profession of a wofkl engraver, and obtained 
suffieient employment, he was unable to carry 
i it out. F’rqm 1815 to 1862 he resided and 
exercised his art in Edinburgh, but eventually 
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to Lobdon, where he died in Holfocd 
&iiai<e» Fontonville, 4 Jnlj 1864, aged 44. 
He monied, in Edinburgh, Jane Ellen, second 
of Alexander Young, but left no 

[06tit. Hag. 3id Ber. xviii. (1S66) 101 ; 
Lewer'a Wor&iea of Sussex (ed. 1865); Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] L. O. 

DUDLEY. Lady JANE (1 5:17-1664), 
commonly called Lab y Jane (t sky, was eldest 
eiirviying daughter of Henry Grey, marquis 
of Dorset, afterwards duke of SuiTolk, by 
Francos, daughter of Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, and of Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII. She whs thus f he cousin of Ed- 
"ward Vl,and about the sumo uge, being bom 
at Bradgate, Leicestershire, in October 1687. 
She had two younger sisters, (*HtlifTinc and 
Mary. The beauty of her ijerson was equalh^ 
by that of her mind and churarter ; and her 
liMming and acquirements wert^ remarkable. 
Biiller states that her parents treated her 
with great severity, * more t ban needed to 
so sweet a tem|)er.' John Aylmer [o. v.], 
afterwards bishop of London, was employed 
by her father as his children’s domestic tutor, 
and La<W Jaiio proved an oxcejitionallv apt , 
pupil. When barely nine she enter<»d the 
household of Queen Catherine Purr, and 


bfoideiy needle ; and the relief which she 
felt in the gentleness of her tutor Aylmer, 
who (^ned to her the treasures of the an- 
cient world. On 14 Dec. 1660 Ateham wrote 
to his friend Sturm of her almost incredible 
skill in writing and speaking Greek. She 
romised to send Ascham a Greek letter, and 
e wrote to ber from Germany (18 Jan. 
1660-1) expressing anxiety to receive it. At 
fifteen she was adding Hebrew to Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and Frencli, and corresponding 
with Bullitiger, the learned pastor of Zurich. 
Her thr«‘e letters to Bid linger are now pre- 
st'r\-ed in Zurich Library. With them was 
originally scuta piece of embroidery w*orked 
by herself, but this is now lost. Her feminine 
accomplishments were no less celebrated than 
her graver sf udiei*. .John Ulmer, or ab Ulmis, 
a .Swiss pupil of Bid linger whom Lady Jane*.s 
fatherprotc^cted in England, wrote admiringly 
; to his friends abroad of hi‘r learning and amia- 
' bility, and conlideiitly predicted m 1661 her 
1 marriage with Edward VI. In the autumn 
of 1.661 l^ady .lane’s father bi'came Duke of 
SuHblk. Thenceforth she was constantly at 
court null in the society of the Princess Mary 
as 'well us of the king. She was in attenci- 
nnee (in. October 1651) on Marv of Guise, 
ucen-dowager of Scotland, on )ier visit to 
.nndoii. 


until Queen Cutlierine’s death, in Septeinljer 
1548, was much in her society. Tlie child 
was chief mourner at her mistress’s funeral. 
Queen (Catherine’s second hiisbuiid, Lord 
Thomas Seymour of Sudeley,purchas<Hl J^idy 
Jane’s -wardship of her parents soon after 
he became a widower, and she stayed with 
him at Hanworth or .Seymour Phuv till his 
fall in January 1648 1>. Ho had ]}romiscd 
Lady Jane’s father that he would assist him 
in marrying the girl to her cousin, the 
young king. But Seymaurs brother, the 
protector hkimerst!!, was plaiiniug a union 
mitween Edward ^'f and liis ow*n daughter 
Jane, while he destined Lody Jane for the 
hand of his son, the Earl of Tiortfonl. The 
complications -which folio-wed these ojtjiosiiig 
schemes partly account for .Seymour’s t ragir 
fate, for while I^dy Jane remained in Sey- 
mour’s custoily So\uer«it was powerless to 
pursue his own plans. After her guardian’s 
execution Lady Jane returned to Bradgate 
to continue her studies under Aylmer. In 
the summer of 1660 slie yra.» vii»ited then^ by 
Roger Asebam [q. v.], wlio relates how 1 
found her nmding Plato's * l^luedo ’ while the i 
rest of the family were hunting in the park I 
(JSchoohnasterf ccl. Mayor, pp. 8*8, 1^13). To ! 
him she rehearsed the severity of her ]»n rents, 
who requited ‘with pinches, iiij»s, and hobs* 
the defects of her deportment, nr of her em- 


Aftcr the fall of Somerset, the Duke of 
Sufibik allied himself with John Dudley 
[q. V.], duke of Noithumberlaiid. In 166*8 
' he brought his family to his house at Sheen, in 
. close proxiniitv to Siim House, the residence 
’ of the Dudleys. A marriage bet-weon Lidy 
’ Jane and Guildford Dudley v.1, fourth son 
’ of Northiimberlaiul. was proposed as parr of 
the well-known plot for altering the suctvs- 
: sion fwuii the 'I'udors tt> the Dudleys up^>n 
the decease of Ivlward A'l. The young king 
was the ivadier 1fi accede to I hi.* project, 
-whicli ter nsid<* his sisters, because of his 
■ attachment to Jam*, 'fhe marriage took jdace 
on 21 May I6.V] ( \Vhii>undav) at l>iirham 
, House, the Dudlev?.’ i.iuiclou house. At the 
' same time and place Lady .lane*? sister (Ca- 
therine marrieil J^rird Herbert, the Earl of 
. Pembroki*V son, and Lord Guihlfnrd’s sister 
Uathorine married Lonl Hastings, the Earl 
! of Huntiiigdons son. According to a Veno- 
. liaii \i«itor to Eiiglaiid, Lady Jane had vcbc- 
. mciitly resi.sied flie match, and only yielded 
; to the jH^rsonat violence of her father. It 
has been urged that Lady Jane’s intercourse 
-with her hnsbaiul befort^' marriage produced 
something like alb^ction, but no evidence on 
t he point is accessible. It had been suggested 
that after the marriage Lady Jane should 
continue to reside with her mother, but her 
husbaml’s family iiisi.sted on her residing 
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'with them, and she soon came to resard the earlier part of the week, that she was a 
her husl^nd^s father and mother with deep prisoner, and that her rei^ was over. She 
detestation. The mental distress which expressed herself resignea to her fate, and 
she suifered in the month after her union desirous of retiring into private life. Mary 
led to a serious illness which nearly proved was doubtful how to treat Lady Jane. She 
fatal. I pardoned her father and mother, and when 

On d July Edward VT dietl. No public j the imperial ambassador pressed on her the 
announcement was made till 8 July. On the [ necessity of siimninrily executing Lady Jano 
evening of the 9th XorthuinlH^rlaiid carried I she denied the necessity. Lady Jane appears 
Lady Jane before the council, and Hidley i to have been coiiilned in the house of t lie lieu- 
proacbed in favour of her succe.ssioii at rit. j' tenant of the Tower, Sir John llrydjj!:es[<j,v.\ 
Paul's Cross. Ladv .lane swo<.)ii»*d when in- ■; and on 27 Jnlv an anonymous visitor ained 


formed by the counci I that she was Edward’s 
succcs-sor. On 10 July she was brought in a 
barge liom Sion House to tin* Tower of I^oii- j 
don, p»iu>iiig on her way at Wc?.t minster and 
Durham House. After taking part in an 
elaborate procession wliich passed through 
the great hall of the 'lower, laidy Jam* 
retired with her husband to apartments 
which had iM*«?n prepared for her. Later in 
the daiy £.he aigned a proclamation (printed 
by Kichard Hraftoii) announcing her ac- 
cesaioii, in accordance with the statute Jlo 
Henry VIII and the will of the late king, 
dated 2 1 June. Orders were also issued to t he 
lords-lieutenant making a similar annouiici^ 
nient, and despatches were sent to fon'tgn 
courts . Theae were signt*d • J ane t ho ueiie. 
Public proclamation of her accession was, 
however, only made at King's Lynn and 
Berwick. t)ii 9 .J uly the Princess Maty wrote 
to the council declaring herself Edward ^T*s 
lawful successor. On the llth twenty-one 
councillors, lmadt*d by NorthumlK*rlund, re- 
plied that T^ady .lane was queen of England. 
On 12 July Lord-treasurer Winchester sur- 
rendered the crown jewels to the new queen 
Jane (see inventory *in /Inrl. ALS, 6 11), and 
on the same day she signed a pap-r accredit- 
ing yir Philip ilohy as her nnibussador at l he 
court of Brussels. Lonl ( luildfonl Dudley, 
Lady Jane’s hushanr), elaiined the title of 
king; but Lady .lane declined to admit the 
claim, and insist»‘d on n*ferriiig the mutter to 
parliament. 

Meanwhile Mary’s supp>rt**rs were in arni.s 
in the eastern countie.s. On 12 July it was 
proposed that Lady Jane’s father .diould lead 
the force which was to la; despatcluKl against 
tlieni ; but by I uly .lane’s expre.ss desire tin* 
Duke of NWthiimberland took Sulfolk's 
On if) .July Kid ley preached again 
^tttly ,Tane*s favour, but the end was at hand. 
Three days later Mary had l>ef*n prrxjlaimed : 
queen throughout the country. Northumber- ; 
land’s failure was complete' ISuirolk, p-T- | 
ceiving that r&si<^tance was useless, him.self | 
proclaimed Mdry at the gates of the Tow'er ! 

( 19 July ). He told his daughter, whose health I 
had suffered grr*atly from the excitement of j 


with her then*, and recorded her conversation. 
She s{ioke with resp*ct of Mary, hut. with 
ji:ri*at Ditrern(*s.s of her father-iii-Iaw. In the 
following autumn she had libt*rty to walk in 
the queen’s gardens and on tlie hill within the 
Tower precincts. She was urraigncai at tho 
Ittiildhull for high tri*ason 14 Nov. in com- 
pany with her husband, his brothers Ambros*? 
Ni. V.] and Henry, and Archbishop (Yatiiner. 
She w'alkcd t o the hall \veariiig ‘ u black gow n 
of cloth, a French hood, alL black, a black 
\ el vet bor>k hanging Iwfore her, and another 
book in her hanri, open ’ ( Ckrmt. of Q. 
p. *12). I'o the charge of treason she pleaded 
guilty, and wa.s sentenced to death. Execu- 
tion, however, wOvS suspended, and, like most 
of the Dudleiun party, she might have re- 
ceived mercy but for t lie dang(*rou.s outbreak 
of Wyatt in tlie following winter, in which 
her father, Suffolk, wa.s weak enougli to par- 
ticipite. Eriday,9Feb. lor>;f-4,was the date 
first fixe<l for her own and her husband’s 
ext’curion, hut a re.spite till Monday the I2th 
was finally orderetf. On the Friday I^ady 
.lane was visited hy John Feckenbam, dean 
1 of St. I’aul's, and discussed religion with 
, him, strongly enforcing hnr protest ant views, 

• She refiKsed to .see her husband on the day 
of her execution, lest the interview should 
. disturb* t he holy tranquillity wit li which t hey 
had prepared t hemsclves for death ’(1 1 BVL VN). 
Her last acts were to write pathetic letters 
to her father and sister Catherine, and to 
present to the iiouteiiant. of the Tower an 
Knglisli prnver-book (miw in the British 
M iiseuih, Harl. MS. 2«142) in which she liad 
writtc*n an affecting farewell. Husband and 
wif** were bf)t!i beheaded on Tower Hill on 
12 Feb. the young bride beholding the 

bleefliiig Ixxly of her husband aa she herself 
at to the .scaffohUseo the pithetic account 
of her execution in Chron. of Q, Jane^ p. 5o). 
i This ill-ofl vised severity first stained the fame 
of Queen Mary. Enjm the scaffold Lady 
Jane made a speech asserting that she had 
never desired the crown and that she died 
* a true ch rist ian woman.* AVitli her husband 
she was biiriiri in the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula witlfin the Tower. 
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The Lady Jane^ like her liither, waa a 
strong adherent 01 the reformed opinions, 
jprobably a Calvinist, and |)ertinaciously de- 
fended her views against t he itouiun Anglican 
divines who visited her in prison. 

The works attributixl to Litd}' .Jane ore 
as follows : 1, Her proclomution referred . 
to above, first printed by Iticlmrd (Irufton, i 
i 553, reprinted in * lluritdaii Miscellany ’ and 
Somers Tracts. 2. *A (Jonfereiici*, DmlogiU!- ' 
wise, held between the i..iuJy .hiiie Dudley j 
and Mr. Jo. Feckenham four day.^ before her ^ 
death/ London, lo54, (r), uikI lUiio, re- ' 

f Tinted in Fr>xe’s* Acts mid .Moiiuments’ and . 
ieylyii's ‘(.-hurch Jlir'iory;* tniiislaleil in. 
Florio’s Mlistoria.' il. *An JCjiiftlle of the 
Ladye June, u righto \ertu<ju4> wruiinn, to a 
learned Man of late faint; fn>iu the Truth of ; 
Ootl's most holy W'urd for fear t>f tin; Worlde,* 
loot, together with Feckeiiljam’s. dialogue, ' 
JaidyJaiie’.s letter t') her sister tar ,aml 
lierspeecli on t lie scatlold. This hook >taled , 
by Strype to have heiui printed at Stra^hurg. 
'llie • Lpistle,’ according to Strype, was ad- 
dressed to Harding: hut this an lUTor, since 
liiirdiiig's apostasy did not take place in J^tly 
Jane's lifetime. 4. Tliret' letters t4i llullingtT, 


the Tower of London,' wlio has not been identided, 
vram edited, with A'uluahlu notes and documehts, 
for the Camden .Society by Mr. J. O. Nichols in 
! 1850. It is the leading authority for the events 
! of Jji^dy Jane's nino-days’ reign. The original ic 

■ in liarl. MS. 194. It pj^endix is a list of 
the State Papers of th,, .>..„Ji, n feu' of which are 

i printcil at length in Ellis's Original Letters. The 

■ Greyfriai’s* Chronicle (Camd. covers similar 
, ground. Another valuable authority is the 
. Italian ‘llistoria ileJle cose oecorse nel regno 
! d'lnghilterra in materia del Duca di Nortoiul)er- 
, bin dopo hi mort^: di OdtJiirdii VJ/ lirst issued 
' * Neir Acaileniiu Veneti.-iiui, mdt-viji.’ This was 

a surrepl it ion's compilal >uu by a Ferrarese named 
, <iiulii» i{.H\iglio liosbo Troin the des).uttclies of 
Oiovaiiiii Mieheh', Vemtimi ambsissador in Eng- 
, land 1661-7, and Federigo Ikidwiro, Venetian 
i uirih:i;sMidur to Charl<‘.s V. It is dedicated to 
' Margaret of A ia by Luca Con tile, Academico 
, Vciiet iano. I'^qually iinj'Oi'tunt is the rare Italian 
‘ llihU)ria de l i Vila e (le la inorte »le 1’ lllustris! 
.'^ignora Oiovanna t iraia,' by ‘ MichelangeloFlorio, 
Fiiirentino gia Predicat ore famoso del Sant* 
Euarigelo in pm eiti tlTtalia et in Londra.’ The 
title-page cfuiclutles Avith ‘ Stampato appresso 
Hichanlo Pit tore liel'anno di Christo 1807.’ Most 
(»f the letters ami works aiirihutiil to Lidy Jane 
ranshitcd into It.iliau at the ido f Florio’s 


published at Zurich ItSlO, with u fucsimil , 
of the riocoiid letter ; also in ‘ Zurich Letters’ ^ 
of the Parker Society. 'i']i«*se pu t‘.s, togetli i 
with a letter to her father i “url. MS. j 
2191, 1. 23, were collected by 11. N. j 
Nicolas in lS2'i, and issued willi a memoir, j 
'I'hose iiumbcix'd 1, 2, nii<l 3 a Is ippear lu 
Foxe’s 'Acts uiid Momiiiieiit A Latin 
elegy by Sir Thomas Clialoner tlu' elder j_q. v. , 
was piihlislied in his * He llep. Aiigitiniiii 
iiistaiiraiida,’ lo79. 

Portraits described as those <4* Lady Jane 
(irey ure fairly numerous, t.»ne, doubtfully ; 
attributed to llolbeiu, and forinerK in tin* col- ' 
lection of Colonel Elliot t ofNiUt ingham,is eii- ! 
graved inllollaud's • lleroiologia,' in Fuller’s | 
‘Holy and l*rofane St ate,’ in llowanl's ‘ Life,’ 
anti Sir H. N. Nicolas's* lieinuins.* Another, 
attributed t<» Lueus dt; Heen; v. , now at 
Althorpc, was engraved in Dihdin’s ‘.Ed- 
Spenceriame.* Attempts have hetui made to 
show that tliia U merely a rtdigiou-' picture, 
repreficuth.g St. Mary .Vlagdaleiie: hut there 
scorns iM valid reason to doubt its genuine- 
ness. ( 'oloiiel Tempest tjwnetl a I hi nl port rail , 
uttrihuiod to Mark Garrard. A fourth is ' 
the Bodleian Librai-y, and a tifili ludongs t<i 
Lordlluughtoji. Lodge engraved a portrait , 
formerly iu the jiossession of t he lilurl of Stiiiii- i 
ford (ef. Aofes and Qnvritit^ ser. \i. 311 , 1 
3rd fcer. x. 1.32, xii. 470, and Calahigue of j 
National Portrait Exhibition of I8<k3). ' 

[Tlio Chronielf) of Queen Juno .oid of Two 
Years of Queen Mary, ‘ wriMeii h^a resident iu 


biognipliy. tdrolamoPolli) his * L’Uifctoria 
l>ciei H'!»tic.t delU Kivoluzion d'lnghilterra, 
Ho l.)94, print > some diauiiuents. Miss 
Strickland has made some u of the authorities 
in her notice of Lady Jam iu Tuclo Priuccsscs 
( London, 1868). Lully Jane tin*y and her Times, 
by George Howar<l, 1822, and Sir 11. N. Nicolas’s 
lemoir prefixed to his eollei'tion of Liidy Jane's 
writing.**, are IkuIi useful. See also Foxe’s .Vets 
and .Monuments; llolinshed's Clironu'lc ; Graf- 
ttni’s Chitjincle ; .‘^tow s ( 'hronielc ; Fuller's Holy 
and I'rofane State (1662), 294-8 ; Ileylyn’s Ke- 
ferniatiuu ; Strype’s dniials and Life of Aylnu 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, ni. 667 ; J.th Nichols’s 
Literary Kemuins of Kdwani VI (Roxburghe 
Club), Abchuiu's l^ftter**. til. Giles. IVo trago- 
dies -The Innocent I’Mirper (1683). l'.y John 
, Ikiiik.'., and Lad> J.OU Gny. by Nicluil.e*. Kowe 
j (1716) (hal wiiii 1^.1. ly .lam's hi-'tor^'. The 
' llov. Canon Dixon li.i*. '•n)>plie<l 1 for this 
article.] S. L. L. 

DUDLEY, .lt)ll N ( Sl TTGN ) nt, Baho.y 
D ri>LKY ( I IDI r- 1 4S7 ), statesman, was son of 
John d»' Sutton V (f/. 1 UHD.graiid.^ouof John 
de Siiftiui l\ [d. l-'llhi), and great-grandson 
, of John ile Sutton 1 II, w ho was dead in 1370. 
The great-grandfather Avas the sou of John 
tie .'■Jiitton 11 {//. 1. *169), who was son and heir 
f another John de Sutton 1, by Mai^ret, 
sister and t*olieiivs> of John de Sonier\% baron 
of Diidlev (r/. 1 teceinher 1321). This John de 
Somer;^ wasoxMier of the castle and lordship 
of Dtid ley , St alh^rdshire, xvhich had been in his 
family siiico an aiict'slor married in Henry ll'a 
lime Hawyse, sister and heiress of G or vase 
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Paganell (cf. William Salt, Archteolog, Soc. 
ColL ix. pt. ii. 9-1 1). He became Baron f )uclley 
inrigbtof awrit of summons which was issued 
on the meeting of each parliament summoned 
between 1308 and 1322. John dc Somery*s 
brother-in-law’, John de Sutton 1, came, on 
his marriage, into iHJSsession of the Dudley 
estates, and his son, John de Sutton II, rc- 
oeiyed a summons to sit ns u haron in parlia- 
ment 26 Feb. He was there de- 

scribed as * Johannes de Sutton de Duddelev.’ 
The same honour was not e.\t ended to the 
third, fourth, or fifth John de buttons. The 
sixth John de iSutton, the 8ubjo<‘t of this 
memoir, was live years old on his fathers 
death in 140tS. llis mother was Constance 
Blount. He was regularly summoned to 

S arliament frf)m 16 Feb. 1439-40 till his 
eath in 1487. The writ entitles him ‘Jo- 
hannes Sutton de Dudley,’ and although the 
surname Sutton was never deliiiitely aban- 
doned, he and his descendants uMially called 
themselves Dudley or Sutton, uiia* Dudley. 
Dugdale and the best autlujrities treat this 
John Sutton de Dudh*y as the first baron 
Dudley of the Sutton family. It is true that 
a predect^ssor had been summoned to )>ar!iu- 
ment as feudal baron of Dudley in virtue of 
bis tenure <tf Dudley Castle, but the peerage 
practically origiiiate<l in the writ issued to 
the sixth John de Sutton, 16 Feb. I4.’i9 41). 
Its subsequent iasue was not iiiterrupte<i till 
the line failed. 

Dudley .s<‘r\ e<l in France under Henry V 
and bore the royal standard at the king's 
funeral iif 1122. In I42N he succeeded Sir 
John de Hnw as viceroy of Ireland. He 
made a savage attack on the O’Byrnes, who 
threatened the honlers of the Iri&h Bale ; prt*- 
sided over a parliament at JtiiMin in 1429, 
and resigned office in the ne.\t. year. In 1 144 
ho was granted lOO/. by Henry \'I in eoii- 
stderation of his services in this and the 
ceding reign, and wa** aniba'^stii lor tt» the J luke 
of Brittany in 1447 and to the Diilo* of Bur- 
gundy in 1449. I'or a time, he \\ as trea-urer 
to the king, and in 1461 wii« creut<'«| K.fJ. 
He took up arms for the Lanca.strian'. in the 
wars of the wa.s tiiketi pri.soner at the 

battle of St. Albams (21 .May 1165), ami 
was sent to the 'IVnver vi\, 

Hairdner, i. 327, He appanuitly was 

at liberty in 1 161), wdieii he \va.s wuiiudec! at 
the battie of Bloreheath. f)n Kdw^ard IV’s 
acce^^Mon he niad*^ hi.s |i<?ur;c>vith tin* Yorki'^t.'^, 
and w'a.s in a.s high favour wit h Kd ward as with 
his prede* essor. He was gratite<l a liiindrefi 
marks from the revenues of the duchy of 
Comwatll and KX)/. from the customs of the 
port of Sfuilhurnpton. In 1477 -8 he wu.s in ' 
France with the J'larl of Arundel us umbas- j 


I sador to negotiate a continuance of the peace 
I treaty. On 24 May 1483 ho held the feast 
I of (leorge at Windsor. He died 30 ^pt. 
j 1487, and was buried in the prioiy of St, 
! James, Dudley. His wdll, dated 17 Aug. 1487, 
I appointed Sir William Hussey and SirKegi- 
i nald Bmy [q. v.] executors, 
j Dudley marrit^ Klizabeth, daughter of Sir 
• .lohn Berkeley, and widow of Fdward Charl- 
5 ton, last lord Charlton of Pow'vs [q. v.], who 
; <lied in 1422 ; she w'as dead m 1479. His 
eldest son, Edmund, died in Iiis father’s life- 
time; another son, Jbliii, was probably father 
of Edmund Dudley [q. v.] William [q^. v,]. 

, the thirtl son, became bishop of Dimiam. 
Oliver, t ho fourth son, was slain at tho battle 
of Kdgecote, near Banbury, 25 July 1409: 
his will, nincle three days ix'foro tlie battle, 
isextant ; hisbrntherW’illium isnaiuedasom^ 
of bis e.\ei-utors. The lu‘ip, Edinuml, married 
(1) Joice, daughter of John, lord Tint oft, and 
sister of the w'ell-known Earl of Worcester r 
and (2 ) .^latil da or Muiid, duugliter of Thomas, 
baron CliH'ord. By his first 'wife he had tw'(> 
sons, Edward and John, and a dtiugiiter,.loice, 
and hv his second wife seven sons and four 
daughters. Tin* eldest »on, Kdwanl (A. 1467), 
succeeded his^graudfaUier us second Huron 
Dudley in 1 4H/ ,and married Cecil ie, daughter 
of Sir William Willoughby. He died in 1631 . 
He was succeeded as third Baron Dudley by 
his half-witted son John (A. 1 496), who was 
nicknamed • I^>rd Quondam ; ’ was with 
Henry \ HI in hrunce in 1613, when he i.** 
doubtfully said to have been kiiiglited; aohl 
his estates of Dudley to John Dudley, duke of 
XorthiimberlHiid [q*. v.l; became a'destitiite 
pau]M>r; w'.as iievt'i* suiiimoiied to parliament; 
married Cecily, daughter of Thomas 4 rnw, 
marqui.** of Dorset, and was buried W'ith elabo- 
r:ite Uoinan catholic eereinouies in St. .Mar- 
garet’s, West m i or, 1 7 Sept . 1 663 ( Mach vn, 

1 ). 44 ; Wool), LfttprM, iii. 7 h, HO). The third 
baron’.self lest s-ori. I'Iuwa ki>, was fourth Bakon 
1 )i. UI.KV ; .naWi-iM vice in Ireland in 16:10 under 
llis uncle, Dopd i..eonar(i Hny, and in Scot- 
land ill 1640: wns knigliteif 2 Oct. 15.5,3; 
\yas re.Htored to Dudley Castlo in 1664; wns 
lieutenant of Hampnea, Picardy, 1666-8; 
and entertained (^uoen Elizabeth at Dudley 
4 a.stle in 16/«>. .Vfter an iinsuccessrul suit 
t*i a wiih>\y .Vniie, lady lh*rkeley, Im married 
( I ) C’alljcriiie, daughter of Sir John Biycigc-s 
[q. v.], fir.Ht lord f^iamlos ; (2) Jane.daughti'r 
of Edward Stauley.lord Derby; niid(3)Mnnr, 
daiighlerof Willimn, hml Howard of Effing- 
liain. I Ic wn.s buried at St. Mniyaret’s.Wost- 
miiister, 12 Aug. 16 h 6. Edward, the fourth 
barons heir, was fifth bnmn Dudley. He 
inarriofl Theoflosin, daughter of Sir Janies 
1 lurringtoM,&nd had a son Ferdiiiando, created 
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K.B. in 1610, who marrieil IJonora, daughter i vol. iii.^ In 1 5 13 he was made warden of the 
■of Edward Seymour, lord lieauchamp, and j .Scottish marches, raised to the peerage as 
waa buried at St. Margaret’s Nov. 1031. ] Viscount TJsle, and apiMinted groat admiral 
T^ie fifth baron survived his lieir till 36 Juno ' for life. nowsailoci to Newcastle, where 
1643. lie had alarg(> illegitimate family by ; he took on board his fleet tint Karl of llert- 
a mistress. Klizabeth Toiulinson of l>udh*v. ! ford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, who was 


among them Jliid Dudley [q. v.] Ilis only 
legitimate reprtjsentaiive, his son’s daughter 
Krances {d, 1667), married f f uiiible (f/. 1670), 
sou of William Ward, t lie aiieesl or of the later 
Lords Dtz Iley and Ward (cf. WiLi.rAn Salt, 
Arcltreoloff. Soo, ColL v.jU. 3, pp. 1 1 1—17). 

[The dilheulties enTiacctcd with the lUulley 
pfdigreo are fully discussed in Adlard’a The 
Sutton Dudleys of l*]ng1:irul and the Dtelloys of 
Mfissitchiisct ts in New ICii^laiul (18612); in tlio 
Herald and Oonealogist, ii. 114-26, 404-9, v. 98- 
127 (chiefly by H. .Sydney Orazobrook) ; in Notes 
.and QuericH, 2iul ser. xi. 108,230, 272. 398, 
434 ; aiitl in Charles Twainley's History of Dudley 
Castle (1867). Hut the he-ji authority is a paj.ter 
by Mr. if. Sydney Grazehrook in Staffordshire 
^liftt. Coll, of the Wiltiaiii Sail Society, vol. ix. 
pt. 2 tl888). Se<‘ also Diigdale’s l>ar<inage, ii. 
214 et se*p (where many error** have been de- 
tei*tt*d); liiog. llrit. (Kippis) (where tlie Dudley 
genealogy is treated in a sepirate article) ; 
Baker's Noithainpt oushi re ; Sha w’s StatforrUh i ihj ; 
Orme!v.Kr.s ('heshire; fiilberl's I'ieeroys of Ire- 
land, pp. 323-7 ; Walcott's St. Margaret a, Wc'st- 
minster; Wood’s Liters of Illustrious Ltdics.) 

S, L. Ii. 

DUDLEY, JOHN, Dvkk of Northum- 
BKKLANJI (1603 •'-1666), was tl«‘ son of Ed- 
mund Dudley V. b privy eoiiucillor to 
Jfenry VII, and of lOlizuljeth < livy, <bnigli- 
ter and coheirejss of Edward fJrey, vUctmiit 
Lisle. His father wa'5 heheaded in the first 
of Jli'iiry VIII. Ill 1613 -16 the son, being 
of the age of eleven, was restored in bloocl 
by act of parliament, and his fathers at- 
tainder Was repeali'd. He heeaine known at 
, court for his aarLiig and ndilress in martial 
exereis**8. In 1636 he altoudotl the Duke of 
Siiflblk, who landed at Cn1ai.s with an army, 
and the saiiir; year ho was knighted by his 
general in France. In 1634 Dudley “per- 
formed, with other knights, at tilt, tournoy, 
barriers, "nd the assault of a cast le en'cted 
in the lilt -yard at Oroenwicli, Avhere the 
king kept his Christmas (11ai.l). In 166;j 
he was made master of the Tower armourj' ; 
in 1636 he scr\ed as sberitt’ of .Stnllbnl- 
shiro; and tho year after he;ivas in Spain, 
lu 1637 ho became chief of t he king's hench- 
men, and 30Stq)t. 16;18 was deputy-governor 
of Calais. In 1640 he was appointed master , 
of the horse to Anno of Cleves, and at the , 
meeting of that princess with the king on, 
lilackheath he led her spare hor.'so, trapjiiMl to 1 
the ground in rich tissue Jti^pertury^ \ 


■ commander-iti-cliiof in tlic horrible expedi- 
. tion of fire and sword of tliat year, in which 
' many of the southf*rri Scotti*»h monasteries 
weiv destroyed and Edinburgh was burned to 
the givuind. After scouring the seas on his 
return the admiral passed to France, where 
he led the assault on Boulogne, which was 
; taken, and entered in triumph by Henry VIII 
ill 16 14. ( )n 36 A pril 1 646 he was made ii privy 
cnuiicillorand K.(J. Be ing appointed go vernoV 
of Boulogne ( 60.Sept . 1 6 44), he remained there 
to th<* eiul of the war in 1 646, performing seve- 
ral notable exploits by land and sea. On 
1 8 .1 Illy 1 6 4<i he was sent ambassador to Paris, 
III 16 47 111* was left by Henry V'lII one of the 
executor.^ of his will, as a sort of joint regent 
with fifteen others, hut ho seems to have ac- 
qiiie.sced iii i he di‘*'imis of Somerset, the uncle 
offlie yoiuia King Etlward \'f, who tinned the 
joint regency into his own soh^ proti*ctorate. 
In (ho same year (IS Feb. 1646-7) he was 
created Earl of Warwick and high chamber- 
lain of Ihiglaud. There was .some t ulk of his 
cliiM wng the title of Jbirl of Co\ entry. On 
4 Feb. he re*»igiied his otHc«*r)f great admiral to 
.Somerset's brother. Lord Thomas Seymourof 
Sudelev. He was appointed lord-lieutenant, 
uiuh*r Stuuer*.et, of tin; army going into Scot- 
l.aiid (Augu'-t 1617). The great victory of 
Pinkie ( H) Sept . 1 6 47) was chiefly aseribed to 
his conduct . In 1 61*.) he was again appointed 
to 8er%e against the Scots, but the agrarian 
ri.siiig of Ket the tanner in Norfolk diverted 
his attention to a more pressing danger. 

• He llirt'w liimself into Norwich, and*in the 
bloody battle of I )us*«imhile entirely defeated 
I the Invst of the reheUlousL jM'asantry. 
j (hi WurwieU’s return home, a iueeting of 
. hi.s friend.** was held at his housi* (Ely Plan*) 
on ♦» Del. 1611). ami it wiu* assorted that 
. Somerset was in open iii.'surreetion against 
the king and his council. Daily meetings of 
j Warwicks supporters took place till 13 Oct., 
when Somer.-et was sent to the Tower, and 
ay jMiwi*r pa.>'^ed into the hand.s of hisyival. 
Dll 38 Dct. Warwick became one of the six 
, lords attendant on the king, and for a second 
tiino great admiral. Dn 3 Feb. following he. 
was appointee! hml groat master of the house- 
hold and ]>rf*>ident of t he council. On 8 April 
he lK»cain»* lord wardeii-giuieral of the north, 
but deemed it wiser to stay at home for the 
pn*sent than take up an oflice which de- 
manded his presence away from the court-. 
On 30 Dec. he was allowed a train of a 
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bundupd horsomeii. Next year he beeame 
earl marshal (20 April ir>51 >, warden of the 
marches towards Scotland (27 Sept.b and on 
11 Oct. duke of Xorrlnimberland. The con- 
test was beinp* miewf^l in vain by Somerset, 
the falh?n lord protector, w ho was iifuv char*r»id 
with plottiiiii apfain^st XorthuinlR*rlan<rs life. 
Xorthuraberland attended his rivufs trial 
(1 Dec. ! ool), and, bailled by '<njM*rior ability, 
Somerset was hrone-ht to the seatlb]*] (22 .Ian. 
1551 '2). Tliea'^t'endeneyof Ni'rrliiimberland 
was thus complotr. All who were "iisjK'Cted 
of hostility were roughly dealt with. On 
22 Doe. I lie duke took tlie ffreat .'^eal from 
Lord-chaneellor Ilieli.aiid on 22 -^'ril causetl 
the deji^adation of William, lord Pa<»t*t,from 
the chapter of the Garter. In June he went 
to take up hi-* oHi<*e in the north, and to re- 
press distiirhaiicos. He was riwally enter- 
taineclon the journey, stoppin;; with t he (Veils 
at Bur^hley, near Stamford. He was in Lon- 
don n^cain ill .July, ha vintf appointed Thomas, 
Hrst lord Wharton, his deputy in the north. 
In onlcr to increase his reputation he hud 
a crenealojrical tnv compiled, provinj^- his de- 
scent from the baronial liouse of Sutton, 
Dudley, and purchased the family's aiice-<tral 
home, Dudley (Castle, Stafford di ire, of .Tohn, 
sixth baron Dudley ( Tw \m r.r.v, Dutilfy f 
lS(i7 ). The illnos> of Ldvvanl VT early in 
loo.*! prompted to Northumherlan«rsaspirinpf 
mind the ded^n of nlterinsr the succe<doiiin 
favourof his own family. He procured from 
Edward letters patent * ff>r the limitation of 
tluj crown’ (XrciroT.s. Qupen Janr, App, i. ), 
by W'hich the* kiiiir''* ^sisters, .^Fary and I'^liza- 
betb, wore set «f.ido in favour of any heir inah* 
that mi^ht Fic b«im, rlnrinn: tin* kind's lifetime, 
of tho Lady Frances d?ieiiess of Siilfolk, and 
aunt of the kinsr; failin;: whom tho crown 
w'as fojfo to the I.iady .lane Oivy, daiighlcr of 
the said Frances, tri whom Xorthumherland 
married (21 May IWl) one nf his own son^, 
Guildforrl Dudley [#|. v."i Tn furihernncc of 
thi.s.srhemeXorthuml)*Tland.'‘hf>we<ltlic mo^t 
furious violence, declaririf^ himself ready to , 
fight for it in his shirt, browla*alirnf the judi^:».^, 
and compelling them and most of the council, 
including C'ranmer, to sign the instrument 
(21 June). On the death of the king, f> ,Fuly 
J55-% he caused the T^dy .Tane Ut lie pro- 
claimed queen, and himself took the neld ' 
(12 .Tilly) on her behalf again.st Princess ' 
Mary, whose supporters quickly gathered 
together in the eastern tmuntics. The total 
fiitlurc of liis attempt through the de,.<»ertion ' 
of his forces was followed by his arrest at ; 
(];ambridge, where, abandoning hope, he made ^ 
proclamation for (jms'ii Mary with the tears i 
running down his face. On 2.*? July he was ' 
brought to tho Tower; on IS Aug. he was f 


arraigned for high treason and condemned ; 
and on the 22nd of the same month ho was 
executed on Tower Hill, most- of his confede- 
rates being pardoned or dismissed with fines. 
On tJie scafiold he }>]arae<i others for his own 
acts, avowed htm.self a catholic, and attri- 
huted all the reecnt tmiibles in England to 
the l)r*aich with the papacy. Extraordinary 
importance was attached at the time t^i this 
declaration, of which many manuscript ver- 
sions are extant. It was jirinted ofricially 
in lemdou by * .lolnj Cawood, printer to the 
t^uenes highnes,’ soon after his death, under 
the titli* of ‘The Saying of John, Duke of 
X ort hit mherl mule, v ^po n t he sea ft ohle. ' La t in 
and Dutch translations were ihsiie<l at Lou- 
vain in till' same year. In loS-t there was 
piihli.shed, without iinmu of place of puhlicn- 
tion. a French ‘ Kespuise a hi Confession dii 
fell l)nc Fean de XorthiimbeliXde,' from a re- 
formed piunt of view. 

F>iidlc\ was tlu* ablest man of the t’liie 
after the death of Henry VHF. Hi* w-ns a 
eousiimmate si tidier, a kt^*n politician, and a 
.skilful administrator. His nature was hold, 
sensitive, and magnanimous. His conduct 
at Xorwich niul Dussindale, where, lv*fore 
the neti»m, he hound fcis hesitating officers 
to conquer or die hv the knightly C(*rcmony 
of kissing one another’s swords, and where, 
after the fate of the day was determined, he 
sto|ip*>d further resistance and slaughter by 
riding ahaie into the ranks f»f the enemy and 
pledging his wonl for their lives, is to he ad- 
mired. He was ns leriit>nt after ns on the day 
of till) victory; and the severities exercised on 
Ket’sfollowers were against hisadvicoorin his 
nhsenee. Fn tlu* same way he .**pared the life 
of hi-a rival, Somers«*r. as long as he could. ( >n 
the other hand, when his own life lay under 
forfeit, thi-^ brave soldier mnnife‘*ted painful 
’ despair. He was a great man, hut hia cha- 
raeter w'as spoiled by avarice, dissimulation, 
and pers^mal ambition. He pillaged the re- 
ligioii.s houses, the chantries, and the church 
as nnscmpulousl V as any, hea)>ing on himself 
a vast accumulation of tneir spoils. Tie went 
witli tho Deformation merely for his own 
ndvantagi*. Hi«hop Hooper and .Tohn Knox 
fora time his prot/^g/'S. The latter w’as 
often in )ii.s society, and in Octobf»r 1552 he 
endeavoured to obtain for him the bishopric of 
IlochestiT. Hut on 7 Dec. 1552 Xorthumber- 
land wroto Unit he found Knox 'neither 
gratefull nor plcaseablo.* Halo dedicated to 
him, 6 Jan. 1552 .*!, his * Expostulation . . . 
Rgaynste the blasphemyes ... of a papyet of 
Ham.shyre.* North um^rland sought to foist 
Ilobert Horne into the bishopric of Durham 
after the dep)j,ivation of Cnthbert Tiinstall. 
ills recantation on the scaffold destroyed 
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Northumberland** populHrity witli t.lio puri- 
tans. John Knox, in his ‘Faythfull Admo- 
nition made ... to tlio professors of (ir>d*8 
Truth in Knffland’ (loot), turiK-d n]»on him 
all his artillery of invMotivo, him to 

Achitophtd, while ront*l eomparod Jiiin to 
Alc'ihittdes ( Treaiim of Pofltir Pou'cr)^ though 
Hale had previously (lisfcnifd iu hini a more 
flattering: rew'mhlniieo to Mo<rv {Kiptijitiilfi- 
tion)^ and to Sundys {Stu'mon at (*atufa\^ ap, 
Fox> he had appeaml to he a second .lo-iliun. 
The indignation of writiu’s of tin* other sifle 
lias boon exoited by his«rapacity, o.‘-])Coi;dly 
by his dissolving tho groat so«* rd‘ hiirlititn, 
which ho had fornially ofloetod \\h<*ii hisoiid 
camo. Northunibi*rland Is'caiio* ohaiii'ollor 
of tho univorsity of (.^imhridgo in .fanuary 
1551-:/. According to 11 lottor siuii him by 
Hogcr Aschuni at tho linits ho had lilorarv 
into'rosts, and was oarofiil !•> gi^ all his ehil- 
dron a good orlncntioii. I lis piM'sntial iin])opM- 
Iniyty, wliich, iicoording to N*«iiUos, tho 
French anibassador, fully uccountfd flir tho 
rflin <»f I^iidy Jano (rroy's caiiso, is illus- 
trated by tho long li-'t of ohiiiyos prof-rrod 
figiiinHt him by oiio Ktizahi^th Ihiggoiis in 
August 1 55:? ( sfo X icif OI..S. 7if//c(7/v/ 7 V,clx\ i ), 
and by fin- ‘ Kpisth* oj Poor IValt**,’ printed 
in 1554. and roprin1t*d in Niohnl*s’s <Ohrt>niolo 
of <i^iH'on .lant‘ and (/noon Mary.* Sovoral 
intor(‘sting h*ttors t<» and from tlio dulio 
appear in tho*(Jalonilarof tho Ifatfiold MSS./ 
voL i. 

lie niarriod .Tano, daughter and hoiress of 
Sir Kdwnrd Guildford, by >Nhfmi ho had fivo 
sons and two daughtors. Tin* oldest son, 
.fojix, called in his fathor's lifotimo l^oiiii 
LtsLuand Kari. oFWARWicK.m.-irriod, .‘5.luiie 
1550, Anno Seymour, daiightor of tho Ibiko 
of Soniorsot. >\'hat was Xorlhumhorland s 
object in maliiiig this allianco i- not known. 
Kdward VI at tonilod tho wedding. On iH.lun. 

1 55 1 young Warwick was id lowed 1 o main- 
tain a train of fifty hors<*nioii, and on April 

1552 lioonmo masior of the horse. Ifo Avas 
remarkably aa’oII oducatod, and in 15.52 Sir 
Thomas Wilson d»*dicatod to him liis ‘Arte 
of Rhetoriquo.* Like* all his brolliors, lie avos 
implicated iu his father’s ])lot in favour of 
Tiady Jano Grey; Avas condomnod to df»atli 
in 15541 ; was piinlonod, but died without 
issue in 1554, ten days after his release from 
the Tower. 11 is widoAV married, 2t> April 
1555, Sir Edward Fnton, K.H., by whom ' 
she had seven childnm. From 15HII she was 
insane. Threat oilier of Nc)rthum1u'rland'.s ' 
sons, Ambrose, Robert, and Guildford, are ; 
separately not iced. T lenry, tho tift h son , was 
slain at the battle of St. Quentin in 1555. , 
Of the tw’O daughtors, Mary married Sir I lenry | 
Sidney and was motW of Sir Philip Sidney; ] 


] Catherine became the wife of Henry' H ast ings, 
earl of Huntingdon. 

[Coopir's Atlana-Cantahr. 112, ;)+.3, and amho- 
ritics citwl there. There is also a life of JJadlpy 
ill the Antiq. Iteperl.. voJ. iii. Many particuhirs 
are given in llloim fiold'.s .Norfolk, vol. ii.. and in 
Tytler's Kdward VI and Mary. Among ge’icrtl 
historians M-e Fox, Ileylyn, Strvpe, Collier, Fuller 
(hk. viij.), ibirnct, Ling^ard, llnme ; of foreign 
historians, Thiianus. lib. xiii.; and Sepal ved.i^ 
I>c Ilfch. (rest. Car. V, lib. xxix. (Op. ii. 4Sfi). Of 
nioilerii work", Fronde's History, Vfds. a'. vi., and 
llixuti's 11 iMnry of the Church, vol. iii., should be 
con.sulted. Sen also IIi.*>tori:i tlellc cose r»i?eor!»c 
ncl regno dTiighiltcrru in nnitcria ded I>nc;j di 
Xoi*ti»nilit rl.in dt)po la mortc ili Odoar lo VI, 
Venice,'! o.')8. tlescribcid in anrlntritie'! under Drn- 
f.KV, JjAfiY .Javk : ChiYinicle of Queen J.ane ami 
Que-on Marv(Camd, Soc. ), 18o0 ; Xicholft*" Lite- 
rary llcm.aiii" of 1‘MAvard VI (Kovlnirghc Club), 
IRoT ; Oovlc's li.inuiagc ; iiotc" siipjilied bA* Mr. 
S. L. Lcc/J R. W.‘ J>. 

DUDLEY, .IGIIX (17(12-1 S5(0, niiscel- 
lHnt*ous AvritiT. f*l(lc*st son of the Rev. .John 
J huncy,A'icar«»f Hiiinht‘r.«tone, l^oicostorshire, 
WH.^ horn in 17(12. 1 Ioavii.s lir>t educafodat 
Fppingham school, AA'lionc** ho AA'ont to Clan* 
Uall, C’ambridgo. Ho procoeded Jl.A. I7s5 
(Avhoii ho was socond wrangler and mathe- 
matical prizomnn ), and M.A. ITSs. Iu 17S7 
ho wn« oloctod follow, and in tutor. In 
1791 ho succ»*edod his father in tho living 
of llumber-^toiu*. His grandfather had pre- 
viou.vly hi’ld tho boiielico, which cont in nod in 
the family for throo gonoiMtions during 142 
years. In 179.5 ho Avas also pre^ontod tiitho 
vicarage of Sileby, Lt‘iooet or.-5h ire. Accord ing 
to his own account (ailvcrtisomont to AVio- 
Dudley spout ‘ a long and happy life ’ as 
‘ a retired student.’ oeoupving himsLdf chiefly 
with mythological and piiilosophic.'il studio.". 
He died at Silohy, 7 .Ian. iN'iO. 

I >udlev wrot e : I . ‘ Sermon ])reaeh€*d before 
tho FniA'er."itv of C^ambridgL* on tho Trans- 
lation of tho Scriptures into tho Languages 
of Indian .X.^ia,' Cambridge. 1S(>7. 2. ‘The 

Metamorphosis of Soiia. a Hindu Tab*/ in 
verse, ISIO. .'1. * .\ lbs"»»riation slmwiiig the 
Identity of the l{ivor.« Niger and Xih*/ 1821. 
4. * Xttology.or n Treatise on the (>rigin. Pro- 
gress. and Symbolical Import of the Sacred 
Struclurt*s the most Eminent Nations and 
Ages of the World,’ 1849. 5. ‘The Anti- 

Afnterialist. denying tho Reality of Matter 
and vindicating the I'niversality of Spirit/ 
1849. This i.s a trt*atise written under tho 
influence of the pliilosopliy of Horkeley, to 
whose memory it is dedicated. 

jOent. Mag. February 1856, pp. 197-8 ; Ro- 
miilA’'s Cantab. Grad. p. 116; British Miisrum 
Catalogue.] F. W-x. 
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'? DlTBXiBST, ROBEftTf Eabl of Lbioss- Scotland, ob lier to X^doii m Omhee 
SM (1682P«1588), Queen Elizabeth’s ftt- 1651$ becaaie master of the budilioinm 
YOurite, was £ith son of John Dudley, duke (d9Sept. 166!^; end during the kiog^ lest ill-* 
of Northumberhind [q. v J, by Jane, sister of ness June 1563) Teeeim gifts ot lends nt 
Bir Hen]^ Guildford, K.G. Edmund Dud- Ito^ingham, Nortbemptonmfe, and SstoHi 
ley [q* vj was his grandfather, lie was bom I^jelcestershire (0*1, State 'JVipM, 15<l7*dO, 
^ June 1632 or 1533 (Aolarb, Amye Jlo^ p. 62). In January 1661-3 he took pert in 
eartf p. 16), was carefully educated, and ac- two rc^al tournaments, 
qiiired a gocxl knowledge of Latin aud Italian On Edward Vl'adeath (0 July 1568) Dud- 
in youth (\V iLsoyf Discourse i^Uitury^ 1572). ley aided bis father and brothers in their at** 
Koger Ascham at a later date expressed re- I tempt to place his sister-in-law, Lady Jane 
gw*t that he had preferred mat hematics to j Grey, on the throne. Early in July ho pro- 
classics, and praised * the ability of inditing claimed Jjady Jane Grey queen of England 
that is in you naturally * (Aschah, JVorkSf at King*s Lynn, Norfolk (Oftmtic/e 
ed. Giles, a. 104). AVheii about sixteen ! Camd. Soc. 111). He was committed 
Dudley was brought by )ii.s father into the so- ; to the Tower (26 July), and was arraigned, 
ciety of the young king, Edward VI, and of ' attainted, and sentenced to death 22 Jan. 
his sister. Princess (after wartls Queen) Eliza- . ir>.>;5 4. During his confinement in the Tower 
beth. The latter was of hU own age. and was i Ludy Amy was allowed to visit him — a proof 
ttracted from their first acquaint aiiee by ■ that thiywer*? on good terras. He was ndeaA'd 
his ‘verv go<xlly person.' Dualey wn.s ind pardoned 1 6 Oct. 1554. In 1557 he ac- 

kiiighteii. On 4 June 1550 hi was married companied his brotliers, Ambrose and Henry, 
at tlie royal jtalaco of Sheen, Surrey, to .\my, ‘ ‘ > Picardy Tsen Dl'DLKV, .Vmitrosh], and acteil 
daughter of Sir John liob.«arr. The king a.s master of ordnance to the English army 
attended the wedding and made a iMte of it engagtal in the hat tie* of St. Quentin, where 
in his diary. his brother Henry wa.s killed. For hi.<J military 

Amv UOBSABr wa-^ the only legitimate servic»*s he and his only surviving brother, 
child of Sir John llob'^art, lord of the manor Ambrose, together with their sisterH, Lady 
of Sidersleni, Norfolk, by Eli/alieth, daughter .Mary Sidney and Lady Gatherino Hastings, 
of John Scott of GaiJiberwell, Surrey, and . were r»»>toreil in blood by act of parliament 
widow of Roger .\pplevard {fl. lord of j 7 March 1557-6(4 and 5 niil.&Mary,c. 12). 

the manor of StantivLd, Norfolk. Dy her | King Philip is sai(i to hav'i* shown him some 
first husband Lady Rob.*)art had four children, i favour and to have employed him in carrying 
John, Philip, Anne, and Frances, and to her j messages lx-*tw'een himself and. Queen Mary, 
the manor of Stanfield was bequeathed, with ; Klizuboth's accession gave Dudley his op- 
remainder to her son John. Sin* died in I54l^. ; portunity. H«* was mimed master of the 
Amy was, like her liu^band, about ♦•ighteeu ; horse on II Jan. 15564), K.G. on 23 April, 
at the date of the marriage. IL.t father ! and was sworn of the privy council. On 
settled some property nil her ju-*t lK*fcire(May \ 3 Nov. he and Lord Hunsdon hold the lists 
1550), and at the same time u second dt*e<l of against all comers in a tournament. at Green- 
settlement was signed by both Sir.lohn llol>- | w'ich, which t ht? queen attendixl. Immediately 
salt and Dudley’s father making |irovi.-«ion uiterwards Dudley was granted a messiiogts 
for Dudley. t)n 4 Feb. 1552-3 Dud ley’.s father ' at Kew, the sites of the monasteries of Wat- 
granted Uemsbv Manor, near Varmouth, ton and^Mmix, both in Yorkshire, together 
to * Robert Dudley, lord l>ufiley, iny son, with a profitable license to export woollen 
and the Lo/lic Arnlo, liis wife.’ The early cloths fret.* of duty and the litfutenancy of 
day.s of their married life w'ere appan.*ntly the forest and castle of Windsor. The royal" 
spent in Norfolk, where Dudley was promt- i litHtmlity was plainly due to the queen’s af- 
nent in local ufiairs. b«x.:aine joint-steward | feet ion for Dudley. There can be no doubt at 
of the manor of Rising and constable of ; all tliat on her acce.ssion she contemplated 
the castle (7 Dec. 1561 ); joirit-cnmiiiissioner J marrying him. Shemade no s<*cret of nerin- 
of lieiitt'nnncy for Norfolk (16 1552), | fat nation. Asearlyas April l569DeFeria,the 

and M.P. for the county in 1553. But Dud- { Spanish ambassador, declared that it was use- 
ley’s father often took him to court, whither j less to discuss (as Philip II wished) the queen’s 
I^y Amy did not accompany him. In April | union with the Archduke Charles, seeing that 
1551 he seems to have, visited the court of t Elizabeth and Dudley were aclmowledged 
Henry II of France at Ambfjise in company j lovers. Dudley at first seemed willing to 
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tiu) ansktokB, Imt 1660,I^yAni(fisaiidio luf«du6at^ths 
^!l0T0mbftr he told Norfolk^ whokrJ&cmiidioM to Tislt Abau^ The 

that no good Enffliahmsii thiee ladies d^lined to go, hut otd;^ Mrs. 
craeen to marry a foreigner. Owen dined with Lady Amy. Late in the 


public inquiry, aiii 
Appleyara, Ijady 


pretensions’ 

Nor£>lk aind other great noblemen that the playing at tables with the other ladies, it was 
morder of both soyereign and favourite had stated, nad suddenly left the room, had fallen 
been resolyed upon. In January 155^00 De downstairs and brolcen her neck. 

Quadra designates Dudley ‘ the king* that is Dudleyheard the news while with thequeen 

to be/ and descri^ his growing presumption at Windsor, and direct^ a distant relative, 
and the general indignation excited by * the Sir Thomas Blount, to visit Cumnor. Blount 
queen’s ruin. ' On 1 3 Aug. 1 660 Anne Dowe was instructed to encourage the most stringent 
of Brentford was the first of a long line of public inquiry, and to communicate with John 
offenders to be sent to prison for asserting 
that Elizabeth was with child by Dudley. 

Meanwhile Lady Amy, Dudley’s wife, lived 
for the most part in the country. Extant 
accounts kept by her husband's stewards .show 
that at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign she 
was travelling about inHuffolk and Lincoln- 
shk^, and paid occasional visits to Christ- 
church, Oambenvell, and London. Tier most 
permanent home seems to havebefn the house 
of a Mr. Hyde at Deiichworth, near Abing- 
— Hyde had a brother William who was 


don. 


ly Amy’s half-brother. All 
manner of rumours wert) soon abroad. Mrs. 
Pinto, Lady Amy’s maid, said that she had 
heard her mistn^ss * pray to God to deliver her 
from desperation /and althoiigUshe tried tore- 
move the impreasiou of suicide which her words 
excited, Dudley’s reported relations with 
Elizabt^th go far to account for Lady Amy's 
alleged ‘ desperation.' Thomas Lever, a clergy- 
man of Sherburn, wrote to the privy council 
(17 St^pl . ) of * the grievous and dangerous 
suspicion and muttering ’ about Lady Amy’s 


M.P. for Abingdon; hc^had bought land of! death, and it was plainly hinted that Dudley 
Dudley's father, and WHS friendly with Dudley I had ordered Anthoiw Forster to throw Lady 
himself. Dudley’s account-lK>ok.s show that j Amy downstairs. On 13 Sent. Dudley rt*- 
he fmpiently visited Lady Amy at Mr. j pt^ated to Blount his anxiety for a thorough 
Hyde’s in 1658 and 1659. 'She spfuit large | and impartial investigation, and (according 
sums on dress, for which her liiisband'.H j to his own account) corresponded with one 
stewards paid. A letter addressed by her to a : Smith, foreman of the jury. He added that 
woman tailor,WiUiamEdney of Tower Iloyal, [ all the jurymen were strangers to him. A 
respecting an elaborate costume is still pre- | verdict of mischance or accidental death was 
served at Longleat. Another of her letters i returned. Dudley seems to have suggested 
(HarL MS. 4712), dated 7 Aug. (1558 or j that a second jury should continue the in- 
1669), and addressed to John Flowerdow, j quiry, but nothing followed. On a Friday, 
steward of Siderstem, gives, in her husband’s < probably 20 Sept., his wife’s body was rcmot'ra 
name, several detailed directions abotit the j «*cretly to Gloucester Hall, now Worcester 
sale of some wool on the Siderstem estate, • College, ( Ixford, and on Sunday, 22 Sept., was 
which had become the joint property of her | buried with the most elaborate heraldic cero- 
husband and herself on her father's death in ■ monyinSt. Mary’s Church. The corporation 
1657. The language suggests a jierfect un- ; and university attended oificially. Dudley 
derstanding between husband and wife. Early was absent, and * Mrs. Xorrys, daughter and 
in 16(K) Ijoay Amy removed to Cumnor Place, heire of the Lord Wylliams of Thame/ acted 
which was not far from Mr. Hyde's, An- ' as chief mourner, .fohii Appleyard was also 
thony Forate’ or Forrester, the cliief control- i present. Dr. Francis Babingtou fq. v.], one 
ler of Dudley's private expenws and a iH'rso- 1 of Diidlev’s chaplains, preached the sermon, 


nal friend, rentra Cumnor of its owner, Wil 
Ham Owen, sonof George Owen, Henry VIIFs 
physician, to whom the house had been 
granted by the crown in 1646. Forster was 
M.P. for Abingdou in 1672, purchased Cum- 
nor in the same year, and nothing is historic- 
ally known to his discredit. Besides Forster 
and his wife, Lady Amy found living at Cum- 
nor Mrs. Odingsells, a widow and a sister of 


t and is said to have tripped once and described 
the lady as ‘ pitifully slain ' (Zeihrsfer's Cbf/»- 
9mnwttaMfVp. 22, 36). 

That Diiaiey was, as Cecil wrote a few 
years later, * itifamed by his wife’s death * is 
obvious. If the court gossip reported by the 
Spanish ambassador is to be credited, Dudley, 
in bis desire to many the queen, had talkie 
of divorcing or of TOisomng his wife many 


Mr. Hyde of Denchworth, and Gwen, months before she died. De Quadra, indeed, 
William Owen’s wife. On Sunday, 8 Sept, wrote home at the time that the news of her 
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death reached London (11 Sept.): ‘Theyp.e. against Dudley. His absence from the in- 
the queen and Dudley] were thinking of de- ouest and fhneral is a {^iiit against him. 
St roying Lortl Robert's wife. . , . They had The anxiety expressed in bis letters to Blount 
given out that she was ill, but she was not that the jury should pursue thoir investiga- 
3l at all ; she was very well and taking care | tion to the furthermost, at the same time that 
not to be poisoned. . . The queen, on her I he w'as himself writing privately to the jury, 

return from hunting Ton 4 told me | is consistent with his guilt. But all the 

that jjord Robert’s wife was dead i>r nearly I unnleasant rumours prove on examination 
so, and begged me tr» say nothing about it.’ j to be singularly vague, and art' just »uch ns 
According to this statemimt Ihidley and the ; Leicester's uniKipularity, caused by hU rela* 
queen conspinal to murder Ijudy Amy, but | tious with the queen, would have hsl his 
tliis terrible chargt* is whfdly uncorroborated. ‘ nurnWrlt^ss enemies to concoct. It is difti- 
Lady Amy’s tlenth undoubt c^tly removed th«> | cult toMieve tha? the nllegt'd murder would 
chief obstacle to the marriage of the queen ' have been hushed up when so many ja'rsons 
with Dudley, and the influential perstms at *’ regardetl it to the interi'st of themselves and 
c*»urt, who Were determined that Klizabeth ; the nation to bring it home to Dudley, The 
should not take this disastrous step, naturally j theory of suicide has most in its favour, 
exaggerated the rumours of Dudley’s guilt in . \Viiat»‘ver were the queen's ndations with 
order to dtsipialifv him for liec^raing the ’ Dudley befon» hi^ wife’s death, they became 
royal consort. Throgmorton, the Kiiglish j closer after it. It was reportt'd that r<hr was 
ambassador at Paris, Irefiuently re|H>rted to . formally la^rothed to him, that she had .se- 
Cecil that Dudley was universally cn'dittnl cretly married him in Lord Pembroke's house, 
on the continent with the murder of his Avife, j andthat sheAV'a^'a mother already ’(.la ni^iry 
but this wa.s Throgmorton's invariable pre- ; lotlO-l). But Klizalx^th was never n^m- 
face to an impa.«sione<l prot<‘.st ag>UTist the ■ nletely a victim to ber passion as to allow her 
proposed marriage of the queen with her ; lover to control her political action, and his 
lavoJirite. f)iii50No\. the queen told one of | presumption often led to brief though bitter 
her secretaries that the venlict of the jury . quarrels. On flO Nm*. IStH) the qiuNm pro- 
left no doubt that Lady Amv had di«vl ac*ci- ■ mise<l to raise him to the peerage, hut snd- 
dentally, and Sir lleiin' .Sidney, Dudley’s ! den ly tore up the patent. Du»I ley tried in 
brother-in-law, in the following Janiiarv* , vain to supplant Cecil. Although (Veil was 
assured the Spanijsh arabas-sador that the j for a time j>iit of favour with Klizabeth owing 
malicioius rumours were totally unfounded, • to Dudley’s machinations, his |K)sition avrs 
C ecil, although no friend to Dudley, comes * neA'er s»»riruisly jenpnr<lised. The puritan 
to the conclu>ion that they could not l)**.snj>- j preacher* A\'<*re hotf*»«*t in their denuneiatiou 
ported. In loH7 the charge of murder was of Klizaheth’s India vioiir with Dudley, and this 
TCviA-ed by .lohn .VppleA'ard, who declared Avas one of the cau5«‘8 which led Klizabeth to 
that the jury was suborned, lint on b**ing ' yield to Dudley’s iinprinciple<l and impolitic 
examined by th»‘ privy council ho made an suggt»,st ion to seek .Spanish and catholic aid in 
abject a|)ology and confessed that h»* hn»l wil- bringing alioiit tludr union. Sir Heniy' Sidney 
fully slandered Dudley hecau.«e he hml h*»»*n ! in January Io(>0-I first asked De (Quadra 
disappointed in not receiving ffrvatrr gifts AA-hether he AA’oiild help on the marriage if 
frrAn his brother-in-law. In lo*<4 the stfirA* Dudlev undertook to restore the Roman ca- 


adopted by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Kenilworth' 
was first published ijua lilxdoii Dudley usually ’ 
knoAvn as * Ltdeester'a ( 'nmmnn weal t h ’ ( .-ee ///- ' 
Jra). There Ant liony Forster and Sir Kicliarfl ; 
Vemey, apparent ly of f ^onipton V i*rney ,War- ; 
wicksliire, one of Dudley's priAate fri«*nds. 
Were said to have fiuug l^ady A my downstair'!. | 
But none of the statements in this lilad do- . 
s**rves credit. There is no ground for erm- • 
n**eting Vemey in any way Avith the fragtdy. 1 
Tile author of the ‘ Y orkah ire Tragedy ' ( 1<X)H) 
obviously AVTote in referemeo to the aranda- 
Iona chargi; : 

The •iiirest way to chain a woman’s tongue 

Is brrak h^r neck — a politician did it. 

In -*pite of the suspicious circumstances of ; 
the death, nothing can historically pro A'ed j 


thoUe religion in England. In February 
Dm! ley and the queen l)oth talked with the 
.Spaniard openly on the subject: in .April 
Dudley accepted the terms oflTen'd by Do 
C^iindrn. lie proniiseil that England sliould 
send reTirt'sent.utiA'cs to tho council of Trent, 
and talked of going himself. On iM .luneDe 
Quailra accompanie«l Klizabcdh and her lover 
on a water-imrty doAvn the Thames, when 
they hehaA'ed with discreditable frewlom. In 
a long eouAvrsation l>f> Quadra undertook to 
press f»n their union on condition that they 
.should acknowledge the papal supremacy. 
Tfie negotiation was kept sticret irom tUo 
Ti'sponaible ministers^ hut Cecil sus]s?ct<Hl 
the grounds of De (Quadra’s intimacy with 
Dudley a^<l Elizabeth, and powerful oppiwi- 
tion soon rieclured itself. Dudley’s personal 
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enemies and tbe catholic nc»blei« aprreed that j have preferred, she said, a union betwf*t*n 
IXidley should only marry the queen at the j Queen Mary amd J>ud]ey*s brotlier Ambrose, 
cost of a revolution, and De Quadra wrote ! but was willing on grounds r>f j)olk*y to «iur- 
home that if the marriage lookplace Philip IE . render her favourite. In June l.^J-i I>udl*»y 
would hnd England an easy conquest. With ; made friends with Ih* Silva, the new S]>auish 
curious duplicity Dudley also corresponded ' ambassador, and onci* more declared himself 
witli the French Huguenots to induce them t(» be devoted to Spain. I >e Silva wrote home 
to .support his ambitions iriarriu^o> scheme, that if Cecil could only be di.«nii.-».'-ed and re- 
Hiit Ids over-confidence di<l not please the placed by Dudley, Spain and Knglniid wuuld 
queen. In July lotil the king of Sweden l>e permanent allies. Sept. Io04 Dufl ley 

olFered Elizubetli his hand. Dinlley ridiculed was created Baron Denbigh, and on :?9 S«qjf. 
the offer, nml the queen, irritated by his man- Earl of E^eicester. In October (according to 
ner, said ill the preseiiee clianiher that ‘ shi» Melville, the Scottish ainhassudor) Klizn- 
would never marry him nor noin* so mean belli declared lu-Tst*!!' resolved to pre'ss on the 
as ho,* and that his friends * went about to dis- match between Dudley and (^,iieen Mary, and 
honour her* hori*ign. it wa.s stated that she had be.«towed an earl- 

Dudley straightway asked pernii.'»ion t<i go to dom on him tf> fit him for his promot ion. 
sea and obtained it, but he remained at home union of Mary with Dariiley in lotlo brought 
Hiidwassoonre^coiiciledto hisinidres.v. When the scheme to nothing. 

the succession question was flehated ill l.')t52. The old nobility at Elizabeth’s court ac- 
Ihidley supiKirted tbe ]u*eteii.sioiis of Eord qiiie>ced with a very b.'id grace in Leicester’s 
Huntingdon, the liusbaiid fd‘ his sister Cathe- prt»doininance. In March 1 #*><45 Norfolk, who 
Tii\^\ In tlu' niitiniin of the same year the had persistently opposed him -^elf to Dudley’.^ 
queen, on what she judged to be lier death- ]iret elisions, quarrelh'd openly with him in the 
bed, nominated her iavoiiriti' pr<*te<*<or of the queeifs preMUiee. They >vere playing tennis 
realm. Next year the reports that Elizabeth log«*tlier before VJizabetU. During a pause 
had children liy Dudley itn*ived. One Boljwrt Leicester snatched tlie queen's handkerchief 
Brooke of Devizes wn.s li>priMni for pull- from her hand and wiped his face with it. 
lisliiiig theshiiider, and seven year> laternman ' Norfolk denounced this action ns^saiiey,* and 
nameil Mnrsham of Norwich was punished for . bhnvs followed. In August loGo the qiuvu 
t lie same offence. .\n English s]>y in Spain in paid her first visit tri Jvenilwortli, which 
1588 reported that a youth aged tweiity-six, . she had granted Leieester (t> Sept. lotWb 
calling II iin.sclf Arthur Dudley, and eluiniing While the court was at Oreenwich in June 
to be Elizabeth's son by Dudley, had lately j lotifi Sussex and Leicester had a fierce alter- 
arrived in Madrid, lie wa.- horn, he .<aid, in cation in IClizabeths pn^sence, and the queen 
i5tt:2fit Hampton Oourl, I’hilip II received ; herself brought about a temporary reconcilia- 
liini ho.spitablv, and granteii him a pension . tion. Early in lotUi the .\rchduke Charles 
of six crfjwiis u day, but he was clearly a pre- ^ rcnew’cd his offer of marriage with Elizabeth, 
tender (Ellis, Or/#/. 7>/^c/v, :?iid srr. iii. , and the queen disciis.'ied it so seriously that 
l;ki; liiNOAKD, Hist. 1871 edit. vi. ' Leicesteriicknowleilged inaletterlotVcilthat 

Although Duilliy did not abandon h(»jie of his fate was sealed. (Veil «lre\\ up more than 
the marriage, it is plain that during lotW one paper in which hecontrasted Leicester and 
Elizabeth realised its impracticability. Cecil, the archduke the queen's suitors, uuicli to 
Sus.sex, Hunsdon, and Dorset did all they _ thelatter's advantage. He declared Leicester 
could to disi'n'dil Dudley, and his prcsunip- . to be insolxeiit, to be * infanied by In', wife's 
tuous l>ehavi«uir led to more frequent expU>- death,* and anxious to a<lvance his personal 
sions of wTath on the quet‘n’.s part . (hi one friends. Little change in Leicester's personal 
occasion Dudley threatened to dismis.s <ine relations witli t lie queen was apparent while 
Howyer, a » ^ntleman of the black roil. The the negotiations with the ariMiduke were 
matter was brought to thequeen's knowledge, jiending, and he did what he could to ruin 
She sent for Dudley and publicly addressed the s** heme. In December l.')67 he strongly 
him: ‘ I have W'islicd yon well, but ray favour opposed in tlie council Sussex’s and Cecil^s 
is not 80 locked up for y<»u that others shall proposal to bring the nroluluke to England, 
not partake themif. ... I w’ ill have here hut In order to obstruct his rivals’ policy he 
one mistress and no master’ ( NA.i'XToN\l^*m//- boldly turned his buck on his old ndations 
ed. Arber, p. 17). About 15(111 the with thecatholicsaiidinised acryof *jx)pery.’ 
qui^stion of C^ueen Mary- Stuart’s marriage As early as 15(H Leicester had been making 
was before the English council, ami Eliza- advances to the puritans, and Archbishop 
beth, with every anpearance* of generous self- Parker and he had had souieiliffereuces os to 
denial, siigfmst ed that 1 ludloy should becom»‘ the I olernt ion to be exf ended to their practices 
the Scottish queen’s husband. She would , (Stkypi-:, iV/rZer, i. «‘U1). Subsequently he 
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w thm patron at court, and and Bnatt^r to lurward tiic aathoUd . 

oAaiitatiottflljtookThomafl Cartwright under j^ot for manTingher to df KoHbUcij 

luB protection. Jewel wae now direct*^ by Eliiabeth waa uttMrly oj^Kxied to tbit 
Uttto etir up the puritana in liondon againat gmua scdiema, but Leiooetef IMIt iStgittA 
i|3ie ruarriage. Suaaex vainly remonstrated withiher on the point. Meanwhile junoeirtiari 
Imd threatened to denounce him publicly aa with characteriatic baaeneta^ allowed It to ba - 
the betraver of the queen aiid country. £iarlv aaanmed by the conaiiiratora that he waa 
in 1568 Leiceater'a victory uraa asaured and looking with a favouraUe eye on the troaaoiH 
the archduke’s o6br rejected. ^ able conspiracy hatching in the north. He 

Outside the court I^ioeater’a position was obviously believed EUzabeth’a fall to be at 
reckoned alUpowerful. Elizabeth had m^e hand anu was arranging for the worst. But 
him rich in spite of hts extravagant habite. Cecil was more powerful than Leicester cal* 
Four licenses to export woolUm cloth * un* culated. Elizabeth’s government weathered 
woved’ were issued in 1561 and 1562. In j the storm with comparative case. Norfolk • 
156^1 he rwived from the crown the manor j was sent to the Tower in October 1569, and the 
and lordship and castle of Kenilworth, the » rebellion of the northern earls was era 
lordship and castle of Denbigh, and lands in • in November. Leicester recognised that his 
I.>ancasnire, .'Surrey, Rutland, Denbigh, Oar- j iudiience with the queen in matters of politics 
marthen, York, Cardigan, and Brecknock j would not compare with Cecil’s. ‘ Buighley,’ 
{Pat. 5 Eliz. tthpart ; Orif/,rj Kliz. drd part, j he yvrota 4 Nov. 1672, ^conld do more with 
rot. 1^2). The manors of Caldecote amfPe- her in an hour than otliers in seven years.’ 
lynge, Bedfordshirtswith many other parcels ] But, so far os his personal relations with the 
of land, followed in the next year, and in ' queen were concerned, his position wassin- 
1566 sixteen other estates in diHereiit {lurts Hianged, although his hopes of marriage were 
of England anrl 'Wales wen* assigned him 1 nearly eiid(*d. 

{Oriff. 8 Eliz. 1st part, rot. 5tj ; Pat. 8 Eliz. j In 1570 and 1571, with ranch show of dis- 
7th part). In 1565 he was granted a licf*nse , interestediicss, Leicester strongly supported 
to * retain ’ one hundred person^, and Inearae the proposal that Klttobeth shoiifd marry the 
chancellor of the county palatine df Chester. Duke of Anjou. Private affairs doubtless en- 
In 1.562 he was appointed high steward of courngod this policy. In 1571 he contracteil 
Cambridge Cniversily. and stayed with the himself to Douglii.s Sheffield, willow of «lohn, 
queen at Trinity College in August 15l»4, second baron Sheffield, and daughter of Wil- 
when she paid her well-known official visit. liani,Hn$t lord Howard of Effingham. In May 
Soon afterw'ards (iil Dec. 1564) he Is'came 1575 he secretly inarri<*d the lady at Esher, 
chancellor of Oxford Pniversiry, and »lir»‘cte<l Two days Inter a son, Robert [see Dvdlkv, 
the elaborate nveption of Elizabeth there in SiR RoBBFtT, 1575-1649*1, waslx>rii,af whose 
August 1566. A public dialogiic. in Latin legitimacy there can be little doubt. Appa- 
elegiacs, bet \veen Elizabeth and her favourite rently fearing the queen’s wrath, Ijeicej*teT 
was printed i Elhaftpfhan 0.i:/orff [Oxf. Hist, never acknowledged tliis marriage. Jlis in- 
Soe.),pp. l57-(>ft). In January 15« 55-6 TjtMCfs- fatuiitiou for I^tuly Ihuiglas was falsely said 
ter and Norfolk wen* created by the French by his enemies tf/have led him to poison her 
king, Charles IX, knightsof St. Michael (A. sh- former husband. But his sentiments soon 
MOLE, Garter^ p. 569), and in 1571 Ij*urester changeil, and he offered I.Ady Sheffield 700/. 
kept with great .state at W’arwick the f'«ntst of a year to ignore their relationship. The offer 
St. Michael, when his gorgeous at f in* excited wa.s indignantly rejected. Ijciccster was after- 
general admiration fcf. Topotjr, liibl. Brit, wards reported to have attempted to poison 
vol. iv. pt. ii.) her^ and to have so far aucc.eeded as to de- 

In lo08 Mary Quo«*n of Scots fled to prive her of her hair and nails. GilbertTal- 
Englandfor protection; the catholic lords of liot wrote to his father, 11 May 1575, that 
the north of England were meditating f»pi*ii two ladies liad long b**en in love with L^ices* 
rebellion, and attempts were l^ing mode at t er, Lady Sheffield and I.iady Frances Howard, 
court under the guidance of Norfolk to get that the queen suspected their passion, and 
rid of Cecil. Ijeiceat4*r fostered the agitation , spies were watching Leicester (IjOIME, IUumf^ 
against Cecil, and told the queen that she | tratwn9,i\. 100). But his influence at court 
would never be safe while Cecil had a head j was not seriously imi)erilled. Evidence of 
on his shoulders. He also sought to make the power wdjich he was credited in the 
the presence of Queen Mary sen- e his own J country with exerting indirectly on ministers 
ends. He received wdth enthusiasm her en- of state is given by the records of the town 
voy, the Bishop of Ross; depreciated the of Tewkesbury for 1573. The citizens had 
bishop’s si^gestion that he should himself petitioneckfor a charter of incorporation, and 
marry jthe queen; sent her presents, | when the proceedings dragged, they * levied 
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aiid tbemselves mon^ to 
^pliroEm cupof silver and gilt/ 

' an^SttbBequflnUy * an ox A unusual suee/ 

In. JTuJj 157n Leicester entertained the 
queen at Kenilivorth. The royal party arrived 
atthe castle onSatuiday, 9 July^ andtemained 
there till Wednesday, 37 July. As early as 
1670 Leicester had fae^u to strengthen the 
fortifications of his puace^ and to celebrate 
the qneen*s visit he is said to have added 
laimiy to the munition and artillery there. 
Elaborate pageants were arranged, and all the 
festivities were on an exce*ptiuiially gorgeous ' 
scale. Shakespeare is believed to have wit- 
nessed some part of the fantastic enter- 
tainments. Oberon*s vision in * Midsummer 
Night*s Dream ’ (ii. 148-6H) has been ex- j 
plained as a description of what thc^ poet ; 
actuallvsaw in Kenilworth Park. In the linos ! 
on Cupid*8 shaft aimed <nt afairvo'stiiltlinmod 
by the west' and falling on ‘a little western 
flowjr,* a covert hint has been detected of 
LemesteT'a relations both with the queen and 
Lady hshellicld (cf. Oherons Vmtm 

lUifit rater/, Shnkspero yoc., Two full 

reports of the reception accorded to Klizuiieth 
at Kenilworth were isi^ued in lo7(i-— om^by 
Kobe^t Laneham, eJerko of the council, anil 
the other (entitled ‘Princely Pleasures at 
the Courte at Kenelwoort h by George Gas- 
coigne. In July lo70 Leicester wu'^ in ill- 
health, ntid his doct<»rs insisted on his drink- 
ing Jluxton waters. 

Leicester's ambition was still unsatisfied. 
In September 1077 Elizabeth was contem- 
plating the des])ntch of an annv to liglit 
against Spain in the J^ow (’tm tries, and 
Leicester resolved to obtain the } »sl of Ciun- 
mander-in-chief. He had wholly thandoned 
his Hirtatious with Spain, ami look shares 
ill Drakes expedition, which sailed in No- 
vember. Elizabeth raided no olijcctimi to 
Leicester’s n|i]tlication for the generalship, 
blit, aflergivinga definite promise to hidpf he 
Low Countrie.s, she siidilfnly, in March ir»7S, 
declined to send an nrmv abroad. I^eicesler 
was deeply disappointed, but private atlairs 
were again otjcupying him. Although un- 
able to ri.l himself tif Lady Shefiield, he was 
making love to Lettiee, the widowed countess 
of Essex, with wliostt lat-c husband, ^VHlter 
Deveroux, first earl of Essev [q. v.], he hod 
been on very bad terms. Whoii Essex died 
at Dublin in ir»7t*, it was openly siiggestinl 
that liOicester bad poisoned him," but tiie n>- 
port. proved baseless. Lady Essex, who was 
well known to tho queen, and interchanged 

S 'fts with her on New Year’s day 1^78, had 
ng been on intimate terms witli Leicester, 
and had stayed at Kenilworth during the iV'S- , 
tivitieaof I576,while her husbandVus in Ire- j 
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land. Early in 1678 the Duke of Anjou, now 
Duk6 d'Alenpon, renewed his ofibr of marriage 
to Kliaabeth, and it wae seriously entertained 
for a second time. Aetley, a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, reminded the queen that 
Leicester was still free to marry her. She 
I grew angry and declared it would be ' unlike 
herself unmindful of her royal mmesty 
I to prefer her servant whom sho herself had 
raised before the greatest princes of Christen- 
dom * (Camden). In 1678 Leicester, having 
finally abaudonod all hopes of the qucH^n^ 
hand, married Lettiee Knollys, countess of 
Essex. The ceremony was first jxirformed 
at Kenilworth, and afterwards (31 Sept. 
1678) at Wunstead, in the presence of l^ices- 
tcr’s brother, Warwick, Lord North, Sir 
Francis Knollj'S, the latly’s father, and others. 
AN'anstead, which w'as henceforth a favourite 
home of Leicester, liud been purchased a few 
months before, and the queen visited him 
there ill tbo course of the year (Nichoiji, 
Prtjffrefifif'fi/u. 333). The fact of the marriage 
WU.S kept carefully from IClizabeth’s know- 
ledge, although very many coiirtier> wore in 
the hecn*t. In August 1579 3I.de Siraier, 
the Frtmch ambassador, w'lio w*as nejroTiating 
Aleii^on’s marriage, suddenly broke the iiew's 
to the queen. lOlizabetli behaved as if she 
w’ere Iwartbrokt'ii. and three later pro- 
mised to aect‘pt Alen(jon on hU own terms. 
She ordered Leic«"^ter to confine himself to the 
cattle of (ireeiiwich. and talked of ^ending 
him to the Tower, but Sux-^ex advised her to 
bo merciful. Leicester's friends d*‘elared that 
he voluntarily became a prisoner in his own 
chamber on the pn-teiice of taking physic 
(Gnr.Mj.Li;, Lifr of Sir I\ Sid»e^^. 

Tlic queen rapidly recoveml from her anger, 
and LoieCf'ter returned to court, rc'-olved to 
avenge himself mu De Simier, and to pul an 
end to the French marriage sclii'ino. He was 
crtulited with endea% oaring to poi>on the 
amhassador, and when a gun was accideut- 
iilly discharged at iJh‘ i|ue<‘ifs barge on tho 
Thame.'i, while Elizabeth, I'k* Simier, ami Lei- 
cester were upon it, it was absurdly Miagested 
that. De Simier had been dint at hv one of 
Leicest^'r's agents. .Vlen^on arrived in 1580. 
IxMct'Ster attended him and the queen, and in 
February 1 5S0- 1 accom]»nnied the iluke on his 
way to the Low Count rie?* as far us Antwerp 
bv Elizabeth’s order. l>n 1 Ancestor’s return 
h^lizabeth liad an iiiteniew with him and 
reproached him with staying too long abroad. 
Rumours were spread that lA*icester aimc<l 
at bwoming ]>rince of tlu^ protest ant provinces 
of Holland, and tho queen openly charged 
him with conspiring with tiie Prince of 
Oronp* against her. Ltdeester did not deny 
that his ambition lay in the direction indi- 
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CAted, but warned the queen that it* she, as 
in her irritation she hinted, iutendtMl to ally 
herseli* with Spain o^ninst theLowC’ountries, 
she would have topre^aire t‘or war with Franco 
as well as with the >otherliiiuls. 

IjcicesteFs pivsiimplion was now at its 
zenith. With an evt* on t he 1 a>w Cmuit ries a-* 
an aptainag’e for himself. he in Ih^enibt'r lnH:J 
proposed tliat Arabella Stuart ^hoiihl marry 
Robert, his in hint son hy hi." wll'f* Lei I ie»‘, and 
thus the crown raiirht p«»"sihly enter his i»wii 
family. He aLo ."iijj^v.sted that ojie of hi.s 
steptlauirhters would make a wife for 

.lames of Seoilaiid. The latter pnqawil led 
to a pa^oiouate protest from Klizala^th. who 
loathed Leiee-'ters wife, and denounced her 
with Terrible \ ehemonce I J line lo.*^:j ). In I .“>h 4 
Leicester him'ne"te<l the format ion of the well- 
known a^Mieiation for the protection of tin* 
qiuvn's per"on, chieHy witli the object of cir- 
cumvent injf the catholic nobility, whom the 
qneen*.s treatment ofQii**en Mar\ wa."<lrawiiitf 
into trcu.-sonahle devii-e.<. In the same yi*ar 
Leicester wh< Indd up to t he iiat ion's dete-^ta- 
rion ill an anonymous pamphlet, lir"! issued 
at Antwerp a.* *The copu* of a letter s\ ryt**ti 
by a Master of Arte at C‘ambrid«fe,' but lh*rier 
known as ‘liOioesterV Cnmmonwealth,' 'Hie 
author, who is assumed on highly doiiiitful 
ground.-* to bet he je.-^ nit Pa rson.s, tried to pro\e 
that the ancient con-ritutionof the realm was 
practically Mibven 4 'd, ainl that the jrovern- 
ment of theconntry had heeiicnifr ilynhM>rhed 
by Leice-iter, whoi-e cliaraeter wa.- tliat id'uii 
inhuman mon3t**r. All otlice." of tru"? wen*, 
it was alleged, in his hand.^ or tho.«e of Ij!.- re- 
lation.<i. The crirporation of Leicester replied 
to tht*>e charge-j hv entertaining the earl at 
an elaliorate banquet on Thursday 1*^ .lime, 
whilo he wu" "la\iiig with hi" -dsti'r, the 
Counie-s of lliiiitingdofi. Sir PliilipSidneN , 
Leicester's nephew, circulati'fl a \ inflii-ation 
of hi* uncle and his iniiii)y( printed hy( \dlins 
in the ‘ Sydney Papers ’). t hi ’Jti.fiine I.V*,"# 
Klizahetli Issued an order in council iorhid- 
dirig the Ixiok'.s circulation, and a^-erting on 
her own knowledge that its charge^ were 
false. .Vs an historical HUthorir\ it eertainlv 
has no weight, hut a.s uii iiidicntifui of the 
hatred that Leicester had .''iicceeded in ex- 
citing, it is of irrqiorfiince to his biographer. 
In August 1080 Jhtrghh‘y wrote to Leiroster 
to complain of certain contempt nous sjuvches 
uliich the earl was reported to have made 
concerning him. l^fuccsltT replied at great 
length. rleityingthe imputation. He lamented , 
the envy u Inch his postil ion at court e.\cit»*d, j 
but deprecated the notion that he wi.shed for * 
IJurghfey's place, and a-sserted that lio had ! 
alway.s been Rurghley’.s friend (SfRvrK, An- [ 
nahj III. i. | 
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In theantnmnof 1585 Elizabeth at len^h 
resolved to intervene in the Low Countries. 
A gi>*at English army was to U' sent to the aid 
of the States-Oeueral in tlieir war with Spam, 
and the command of the expedition was l»e- 
I stowcii on Leicester (Scpteinh»)r 1585), His 
I intimacy with the tpiecn made the appoint- 
‘ inent satisfactory to England's allies, but 
hi* incainicity soon showed if.s imprudence. 
In December lie nwiewed his troop of six 
hundred horse in London, and march^H.1 to 
Harwich. lie ijlsembarked at hlu.shing 
10 Dec. The Dutch rmdvi'd him trium- 
phantly. ( torgeoiis pagt-anfs and processions 
were arrangcil in his honunr. At I'trccht 
Jacobus Chrysopolitanns and Arnold Eyck 
is.«iied extravagant panegyncs: the former 
added a brief history of the earl’s reception, 
ami on :»:l April loSlJ Lt'icester cehdiraled 
with abundant jioinp tlie feast of St. tieorgo 
in the city. At Leyden the memory of similar 
fe-iiivilies la.'tetl no long that the students 
on 7 .lime 1.870 gave an imitation of tlami 
to celebrate the 2! loth anniversary of tho 
Leyden High School. At (he Hague wn.s 
piibli."h»‘d in loStJ an idahoruto series of 
twelve engraving.* repri'^enling the trium- 
phal proct'ssion wliKdi wider nned Lolcc.^rer 
to the triwii. I..eice.'‘ter had gornl groinids 
for writing homi: to the rineen that the 
Netln-rlaiiders were di'vrited to her, but he 
was in no hurry to taki* t he field. On 1 1 Jan. 
|.‘>s.*> H a depiitatirm from the States-rieiierul 
• oH’ererl him the ab."o1utrt government of the 
riiited IVovincf's. Leice.-*ter deelared that 
' lie was taki'Ti by .*urj)rise, and pointed nut 
that his in.-tructioTLS only permitted him to 
, sprrv tin* States-Oeiiernl umi not to /’ir/c tlieni. 
Flirt hr‘P entreatie.s followed, and Leice.ster 
yiehhxl. f hi '2o .Ian. he vv a.s .sohiiniily installed 
a-. ah>olule governor, and look an oath topre- 
, ."crve the religion ami liht*rty of hi.* subject*. 
i hi fi Feb. a proclamation w ns i.*'*ued announc- 
ing hi" iir*w dignity (tninslatioii printed in 
’ »S*ftHPrs 7'rarfitf I^^IO, i» 120-1 ). DavUon.tlio 
Kiigli.sli envoy at the Hague, with wliom 
Leic^*-*Ter had hmg been on intimate ti*rms, 
wii> *eiit. home to communicate the new*s to 

ElJznhtith. 

All vv as known before Diivi.soii arrived. 
The qiii-en was indignant, and threatened to 
recall tin* carl. It wa.* reported that Lcico-s- 
ter’s wife wa.s about to join her husband 
with II grr'nt train of ladies, and the queen’s 
wrath iner«*a.Hr*d. Ilurghlov, Walsingham, 
nml Hatton urged that Leiuester'a conduct 
Iiarl hi>en politic. Leicester, who soon learned 
of the disturbance created hv his action, 
argued in a de.spatch that he had bc'cn mf>- 
«lesf ill accepting tho mere title of goveruor, 
and hlamed Davison for not defending him 
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fairly. Sir Thomas llcneafi^e reached Klufih> 
isg (3 March )| and brought leltei*ft announc- 
ing El izabt'th^s displeasure. I or replied 
by sending Sir Th()ina.s Sherloy, hot tlie queen 
did not relent. The (parii^l ’was. distracting 
attention from the objects of the expedition, 
and Burghloy threatened to resign iinlest» 
Elizabeth ga\e a teinporurv rutificntioii of 
the cuiTs appointment. At lti>t sln.^ yielded 
60 far us to allow him to cont in tie in his office 
until the council of state (‘uiild devise such 
a qualification of his title and authority as 
might remove her object.' on without peril to 
t he public welfare. A ft er more uegot iat ions 
and ren»‘wed outbursts of the t|ueen’N A\rath, 
the matter ended by the Dutch council of 
state petitioning Elizabeth to maintain the 
existing arrangement until they could with- 
out ])enl to themsidves idl'cct some changt* 
(June loHtS). The queen harl jaiblishcd her 
displeasim* and luwl relieved hersolf of all 
suspicions of collusion witli Leicester. She 
therefore raised no further ditlicultie'.. 

• Leici*Nter*s arrogance S(jon proved to the 
States-ijeneral tliat they hail made an error. 
He culled his Dutch colleagiit^s *• eiiurl.> and 
tinkers/ and was always wrangling with 
them over money matters. ‘'Would God I 
w<*re rid of this place/ he wrote (^8 Aug.), 
and bit terly reiuarked that t lie queen had suc- 
ceeded ill * cracking his credit." In military 
mattt'rs Leicester wa*' no match for the 
Spaniards under tlie Duk«* of Parma. Ho 
succeeded in relieving Grave, and A*iinly 
imagined that the enemy were completely 
ruined by the \ ictfuy. Gn 1*3 April Leicester 
was reviewing his troops at I rrecht-when 
news was brought him that the Spaniards 
were marching to recapture tlravo. He 
marched leisurely to Amfieitn and Niniegiieii 
with t he ai owed iiiteiu ion of iiii ereept iiig t he 
enemy, but as lie had no news of their route 
Ijoicester never met the attacking force, and 
Grave was rtM-aptured with ea>e. To allay 
the panic which this ludicrous failure pro- 
duced in Holland, Leicester tried the g(v 
veriuir of Gravo, Baron Henart, by court- 
martial, and sent him to the scaffold. Prince 
Mniirici* 'ud 8ir Philip Sitlney stdzed Axel, 
ami pertly retrieved tin* failing re]iutatioii 
of the English iiniiy. Li'iocster in his dcs- 
piitcliesbhimcil everybody for his own neglect 
of duty, and let Nuys full to the enemy with- 
out raising a finger to protect it. The ixpiip- 
mentand temju'rofpnrt of Ids army were cer- ' 
taiiily iineatisfactory, and he had repeatedly ' 
to make an oxiiinple of deserters, but his pet ty 
wrangling with Norris and otlier able cot- i 
leagues explains much of his failure. In . 
August a gentle letter of reprimand from the ; 
queen, the receipt of fresh supplies of money, j 


I and the advice of Sir William Pelham, en- 
' abled Leicester to improve his position. On 
j 2 Sept, ho relieved Berck ; the enemy soon 
retired into winter quarters ; the forts about 
Ziitphen and Deventer were captured by the 
gallantry of Sir Edward Stanhiy and Sir 
William Pelham; and the indecisivi* caiii- 
puigii was at an end, Leicester came home, 
making no provision for the command of the 
army. He had laljoured hard for the execu- 
tion of Queen of Hcrots, Jiad Avritten 

letters pressing it on tlic! qucseii while in Hol- 
land, and had hinted Avhen Elizabeth seemed 
to hesitate that Mary might be privately 
strangled. He now reiieAved his importu- 
nities, and on 8 Eeb. lo8t)-7 the execution 
toi>k place. 

Ill January 1580-7 Deventer was l^etrayed 
to the Spaniards, and the Stutfs-General 
begged for Leicester’s return. The queen 
refused the dinnnnd, Imt, after directing him 
to uAoid hostilities, sent him over in June 
to inform the Dutch that they must come to 
terms with Spain. Parma was b^'sieging 
Sliiv.-jiind dt*eliiied to entertain negotiations 
for peace. 'Die lOnglisIi wert» forced to renew 
the war, but it was too late to save Sluys, 
Avhich fell in August. The wretcheil plight 
of the English soldiers rendered them nearly 
uselev*. Leicester did little or nothing, and 
lie wa« tinnliy recalled on 10 Nov. 1587. 
With cimmet eristic love of di^ilay he had a 
medal struck with the motto 'Iiivitus dcsero 
non Greginn sed ingrotos.’ A party still 
supported him in Holland, and rt^sisted his 
successor. Un 1:^ April 1588 a proclamation 
was issued by the States, announcing his 
final rt‘signation of his high otfice (trans- 
lation in burners Travts^ 1810, i. 421—4). 

On J^eicest«*r‘s return home he w'as Avel- 
comed as of old by the qui*en. She seemed 
to place incri'iiscil confidence in him. In May 
and June 1588, Avhile the country was pre- 
jiiiring to resist the S]ianish Armada, he was 
constantly in her eoin]mn\, and roceiveil the 
appoint ineiU- of ‘lieuTeniint and captain-ge- 
neral of the qnei'irs armies and companies ’ 
(2-4 July). He joined the camp at Tilbury 
on 20 July, and when the danger was over 
thequeeii visited the camp, and rode with him 
doAvii the linos (0 Aug.) One of Leicester's 
latest letters described to Lnn.1 Shrewsbury 
(15 Aug.) Elizabeth’s glorious reception by 
the troops. At the .‘«aiue time she had a pa- 
tent drawn up constituting him licutenant- 
gciieriil of England and Indand, but, yielding 
to t lie piDti'St s of Burghley , Hat ton, and Wal- 
siiighnui. she delayed signing it. Leicester 
withdrew fromljoudon at the end of August. 
While on the way t o Kenilworth he stoppinl at 
his house at Cornbury, Oxfordshire, and there 
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oa. 4 Sept. 1688^ aged about fifty-nx. Ben Xideester in Beauchamp COiap^ Warwidic, 
' Jonaon teHa the story that he h^ hia and some verses on her deatn by Gervaee 
wile * a bottle of liquor which he willed her Clifton were/'painted on a tablet nong nealf 
U> UM in any faintness, which she, not know* the Leiceeter monument. 

UBjg it was poison, gave him, and so he died ’ * Laws and CNn^ancea' drawn up for the 

^(%n2vrsarjoiMW/Ai>rtim9iu>»</,p.24). Bliss English army in nolland, and puldtshed in 
in his notes to the * Athena> Oxon.,’ ii. 74-5, I^ndon in 1687, is the only printed work of 
first printed a contem|)oraTy narrative to the which Leicester was author, but numerous 
effect that the countess had ItiUen in love letters appear in Digge^t’s * Compleat Atn- 
with Christopher Blount [q. v.], gentleman ; bassador, 1056, in * Cabala/ lOH, and in 
of the horse to I^eicester ; that Leicester I the * Leycester Correspondence,' 18^. They 
had taken Blount to Holland with the inten- j all show much litevary power. His style is 
tion of killing him. in which he faibnl; that ' collrH|uial, but always energetic. In 1571 
the countess, suspecting her liusbaiid’s plot, : l^icester foundtut by act of parliament a 
gave him a poisonous cordial after a heavy * hospital nt Warwick for twelve poor men. 
meal while she was alone with him at Com- ; The first w'arden w'as Ralph (Irimn, I>.0., 
bury. Blount married the countess after , and the st'condThomas’Carturriglit, the puri- 
T^icesters death, and the narrator of the* tan [q. v.] Leict*Ht«‘r drew up statutes for 
story gives as his authority AVilliam Haynes, the institution, 28 Nov. 1585(CoLLiy8, Ny/f- 
Leicester's page and gentleman of the bed- * wey J*aper*y i. it>-7). 

chamber, who saw the fatal cup handed to * Leitrester whs a patron n { literature imd 
his master. But the ston* seems improbable , the drama. Roger A>ohnm, whose son Dud- 
in face oft he post-mortem examination, which ley (A. 15tU) was his go<l.«on, often wrote 6f 
wasstated toshow notraceof i»oison. Leiees- his literary taste, ihibriel Harvey devoted 
ter wa.s burieil in the lady chapel of the col- the st'coud book of his ‘ Coiigratulationes 
legiate tomb at Warwick. The gorgeous Valdiiienscs/ Loudon, 157 tS, to his praises, 
funeral cost 4,000/. An elaborate altar-tomb and printt‘d eul<»gie.s bv Pietro Bizari, Carliis 
with a long I^atin in«<*ription was erected rtenho\ius,WalterHaddon, Abraham Hurt- 
thero to bis memory bv his wife, t ice. ‘ well, and K<1 ward < I rant. (Jeollrev Whitney, 

By her he had a son, Robert, who died at ’ when deilicuting to him bis *Chou‘e of Em- 
Wanstead 19 July 1584, and was buried in blemes ' ( 1580), states that many futncuia men 
the Beauchamp Chajiel. Warwick. Leiees- had Is^eii enabled to pursue their stmlien 
tor’s will, dated at Middlehurg, T Aug. 15^7, thnmgli his ls.'neficence. Horne dialicatfd to 
was proved by the cfuintcss, tin* sole exe- him his translation of two of Calvins sermons 
cutrix, two days after his death. He left in 15^.5, and Carl wriglit xvius always friendly 
to the queen, with strong expressions of with him. While patronising the puritan 
fidelity, a maguificent^ jewel set with emeralds . control ernlalists ho exliibitad with charac- 
and diamonds, to; 4 ether with a roja* of hLk teristic iiicniisisieiiey an active intori'st in the 
hundred ‘fair white in-arls.’ Wan stead was ■ drama. A" early as 1571 ‘ Lord Leicester's 
appointfMl for the countess's dowager-house. \ Men'ia^rfoimed a play lK*fon* iheqiu'eu when 
Sir Christimher Hatton, the Earl of Warwick, * visit lug Sullroii Walden. In .succeeding years 
and Lord Howard of Efilnghum were over- ^ the same company of actors is often men- 
5*eers of the will. His personalty was valued tioned in the aecoiints of the office of revels, 
at 29,820/. (cf. Ifarl. liolU, D. Inven- • On 7 -May 1574 the first royal patent granted 

lories of his pictures at Kenilwortli, l>*ice<.- to actors in this country was coiicedeii to the 
ter Jlonsc, and Wanstead have been printed ; Karl pf licicester in behalf of his acior-^er- 


{NotfBand .'irtL<s-r. ii. 201-2,224-5). j vants, at who.se head stood James Burbage 

There are 180 entries, among them portraits I [q. v.j Plays or masques formed the chief 
of himself, bis relative.s, the queen, and the , attractions of the Kenilworth festivities of 


chief foreign generals and statesmen of tJie 
time. Leicester’s widow, after marrying Sir 
Cliristopher Blount, sought in vain a recjjn- 
ciliation with Elizab^Uh in 1597 ; remained 
on friendly terms with Hob#»rt, earl of Essex, 
her son by her first husband, till his execu- 
tion in 1t}bl ; took some pa^' >n the educa- 
tion of Robert, third carl ox Essex, her grand- 
son ; resisted the effort 8 of l..eiceflteP.s son, 
Sir Ilobert Dudley [q. V.j, to prove his legiti- 
macy; and died, vigorous to the last, on 


1575 ((^OLi.TEii, //mZ. Knqlish Dramatic 
Fwtnj, i. 192, 202, 224-6, ii'i. 259). 

L» » ve of display and Rrdf-indulgence ore Lei- 
cester’smost striking personal characteristics. 
J ly his ex travagant dress, his gl iitt ony , and his 
cruel tr(*armeiit of women he was best known 
i to his contemporarie.s. That he was also an 
accorapli.shed poi.soner has been repeatedly 
urged a^iri.st him, but the evidence is incon- 
clusive in nil the charges of murder brought 
against biint^ In |K>litics his aim was to con- 
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imA and (at' fimt> marry tbe queen, whoM 
eiriT infatuation mr him decreased but never 
died* He -was a clever tactician, and con- 
trived to turn the least promising political 
crises into means of increasing his influence 
at court. The general policy of Klizabeth 
was unaffected by him. Tne piety with which 
he has been cremted in later life docs not 
merit serious attention. In person he was 
stated to be remarkably handsome, although 

* towards his latter end he grow high-coloured 
and red-£aced* (NauNTON), tall in stature, . 
dignified in bearing, and '\frablo in conversa- ' 
tion. The best portrait is that by Mark ' 
Garrard at Ilatflefd. Another (with a page) ■ 
by Zucchero belongs to the Manjiiis of liath. ; 
A third at Penshiirst was painted in 1585. ' 
Others arc in tlif3' University Library, ■ 
Cambridge, and at Ojrpiis Christ i College, , 
Cambridge. In the large picture of ()ueen • 
Elizabeth visiting Ilunsdon House (1571), I 
belonging to Mr. G. I). W. Digby, Leicester ' 
is the courtier standing nearest to the queen ‘ 

of Kvhihition of Nafiomtl Por^ 
traitSf 18(50). 

[There is no gfxxl biography of lA*icoster. 

* The copy of a Letter wryten by a ISlaster of : 
Arte of Cambridge to hi^ Friend in London con- 
cerning floino talkc past of lat<' between two 
worshipfiill and grave men about the present 
state and soino procewKngs of the Krlo of Ijoyces- 
tor and his friendes in England,’ isi the full title 
of the scurrilous libel attributed to Father Par- 
sons, iisiittlly quoted as ‘ Ijt'icestcr's ('onimou- 
■woalth,' and known fnnn the grccn-cdgod luives 
of the original edition as * Farln-rl'arstm’s (Ive*en 
Coat.’ iSomo letlei*s in C»ilc'.s^I8S, xxx. 129, hhow 
clearly that Father Parsons was not the author, _ 
but that it was the work of a c<nirticr who eii- I 
deavoureil to foist responsibility on Parsons, j 
This hook, which treats Leicester as a profes- j 
sional poisoiii'r and a debauchtc. i.s the foiinda- j 
tion of nil the chief lives. It w.i'^ first printed 
probably at Antwerp in 1584; it appeared in ; 
a French translation under rho title of 'La Vie j 
Abominable, linses. Trahisons .'Menrtres. Im- ■ 
postures,’ &c. (Paris? 1585), and in a Latin I 
version by Julius Hriegerus at Naples in 1585 as 1 

* Flores Cnlvinistici decerpti ox Vita Roberti , 
Dudlei, eo**<itis Leiecstria*.’ It was republished . 
in London in 1641 as* ‘Leicester’s CommonweaUh * 
identified, ‘iindwusvorsifieil us ‘Ijeicester'sGhiist’ ■ 
about the same time. Onlers were issued fur its i 
anppnassion in October 1641 (Cal. Stnto Papers, • 
1641-3, p. 130). It formed the basis of Dr. j 
Drake's ‘ Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, \ 
JSarl of Ijeicesfer' (I.ondon, 1706, 2ndiHiit. 1706. | 
3rd edit. 1708), which was given in 1721 the new • 
title • Perfect Picture of a Favourite.' Drake j 
pretended to print the libel ‘for the first time | 
nom an old ninnuscript.* In 1727 Dr. Jebb 
issued a Life ' drawn from original writers and 
records/ which does not place less iplianco than 


ito piodecessors on * LeicesteFs Commonwealth,’ 
but quotes many other authorities. The Amy 
Bbfasart episode has been the subject of numerous 
books. Ashmole's account, which Sir Walter Scott 
adopted, is printed in his * Antiquities of Berk- 
shire,' i. 140-54, and is drawn from * Leicester's 
Ckimmonwealth.* More critical examinations of 
the story appear in A. D. Bartlett’s 'Cumnor 
Place* (1860), in Pettigrew’s ‘Inquiry concerning 
the Death of Amy Robsart* (1859), and in J. G. 
Adlard's ‘Amye Robsart* (a useful collection of 
authorities and genealogical information about the 
Robsart family) (1861). Canon Jackson printed 
several manuscripts relating to liady Amy, now at 
Lorigleat, in ‘Wiltshire Archaeologieil and Natu- 
ral Hist. Mug./xvii. 47-93 (May 1877). and in 
‘Nineteenth Century’ for March 1882 he argues 
strongly for Leicester's innocence. Mr. Walter 
Rye, in his ‘ Murder of Amy Robsart — a brief 
for the prosecution ‘ (1885), attempts to convict 
him Ly treating ‘ Leicester’s Commouw'calth ’ as 
trustworthy eviilence, and interpreting unfavour- 
ably much neutrfil collateral lufurmation. A 
valuable list of rfjyai grants made to Leicester, 
and some contein|^mrv documents at Hatfield, 
notably Appleyard’b ‘ Examination,' appear in 
Mr. Rye’s a^'pendix. ‘ Ciimnor Hall/ the well- 
known ballad on Amy Robsart, by W. J. Mickle, 
first appe.ired in Evans's Ballads, 1784, and fir&t 
directed Sir Walter Scott’s attention to the sub- 
ject. His novel of ‘Kenilworth’ was issued 
in 1821. Its Instorical errors, often exposed, 
were fully treated of by Herrmann Isaac in ‘Amy 
Robi»art und Graf licicesler’ in 1886. Lcice^- 
tcr’s importiiut letters to Blount, written imme- 
diately after Amy’s death, were 1ir.st printeil from 
tho PipNs’s Collection in Lord Braybnwke's lmIi- 
tion of i’epys's • Diairy ' in ISIS. For Leieester s 
career ill Hollund tile ‘ Li‘yceslerCorres|»ond€n 
ed. John Bruce (C.iind, 1844 t ■winch C'lver- 
hi.s fii>t visit . 1585 i**. together with Motley’s 

Ili.story, miM valuab ‘A brii;f Kejiort of tin 
Mditarie Servii in tho IjOw Countries 

the Earl f Jii i written by one that In'th 

servtii it a good l there.* is a contempor,irv 
eulogy (J>omh»n. 1 5S7). Contempor.iry Ji(Vi>iint-sof 
his triumphal progro^.s through Ctreelit. Leyden, 
and the Hague are nientiftnoil nljuve. A 
nKinstraiiee (in French) ag.tinst his eonduot in 
Holland appeared at Ctn-clit in 1587. and his 
reply (in Dutth) at Donlveolit in the same year. 
Madame Toussaint wrote n Dutch novel entitled 
‘Leicester en Nederland/ and nt Deventer in 1847 
Wits is.mied Hugo IJoijorm.in’s ‘ Olden harneveld : 
do Staten vi>n Holland eu Leycestcr,' a di.scus- 
eioii of his policy. See oLo Froude's History 
(very valuable for the Sp,inish accounts of Lt-icts- 
tcr) ; Liiigard's Hist. ; Nauiitoii’s Fragnienta Re- 
galia ; Camden's Annals; Stuw’s Annal.s; Sydney 
Papers, ed. Collins ; Sir Dudley Digger's Corn- 
pleat Am b.aasador (1655) ; Cabala (1671); Cal. 
State I’apers (Domestic) (1547-88); Nichols's 
Progresses especially ii. 613-24; Cal. Hatfield 
Papers, i. ; Cooper’s A theme Catitabr. ii. 30. 543 ; 
Wood’s Atlieme OxoD.,ed. Bliss, ii. 74-5 ; Strype's 
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Annals, Momorials, »ud Lives uf Piirker and 
Whilgift; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Notos and 
Queries, 6th ser. iii. (lui unpriiiteil letter to 
the Earl of Bedford, 17 ?H’pt. It>6i3); Diigdales 
W arwickshiro. The fullest aceount of Ixsttioo, 
Leicester s thinl wife, U iti 3Iag. (1846) 

i, 250 et scq. ; it is bv Air. J. <t. Nichols.] 

S. L. L. 

DUDLEY, SiK UonKHT, >t>h‘d UrKK 

U>' X0RTIII'.MBEKLVND liud K\KI. OK WaR- 
AViCK (l57i^~lt>B>), naval fommandor and in- 
ventor, was son of lb>bert Diullev jj. v.], t-arl 
of Leicester, by DoUifla^ SlndfieUl, widow of 
John, second Imron Sliflliehl, ami daughter 
of William, tir?.t lord Howard of LiKnglitiiu. 
Dudley's legit iiuacy wa.« never U'gally esta- 
blished. lie adduced evidence to show that 
his parent.** forninlly contracted themselves at 
ahou'ie in Cannon Row, West rain.ster, in 157 1 ; 
that in May 157-‘5, two days before hU own 
birth at JSheen, they were st‘cretlv inurried at 
E'her, Sunvy; that Sir Edward llorsey ^ 2 a\o 
the lady away: that Dr. Julio and .seven others 
\% itiie.N^d t he ceremony ; that tho secr«H*y Avas 
due to his father's de>irt' to keep tlie marriage 
from C^ueen Elizabeth'^* knowledge, and that 
tiiitil be was three year^ old, and hi* father’s 
affection*' were rrun^ferred to the Count e.ss of 
Essex, l4oice'«ter treated him U" hi.s lawful 
heir. AlM>ut 1577 l-»'h»ter '•eem* to have 
offered Lady ShetHeld 7tX)/. to imluce her to 
<lwivinv the marriage, but this brilK* site iti- 
digriuiitly deidined. In 1578 Leic».‘ster mar- 
ried the Oounte-,-, of E'-'ex, wliMfeupon Lady 
Shellield married Sir Edward Sratford of 
Grafton. Theise marriage'-, who-e \alidity 
Avas Hot disputed, are the sub^rantiul ground 
on which Dudley hii" been adjudged ilb*- 
gitimarc; but tlie\ arenuf iiicoirpaf ibie with 
the allegation tliat bi** father and niotJier 
\vent through a niaiTiase cereiiUi ny rit E'.lier 
in 1573. Ui-s godfathers wen* »Sir Henrv 
Lee and hi.s fathers brother, .VmbrO'«e I bidley 
[q. V.], earl of Warwdek. l^ady Duert-t* of 
the S'UitJi was hi?» godtm)ther, but rume of 
thfose persons Were pre-!eiif at Iih bHptt.-rn. 
The bktrl of WarwicK always '■e*'ne* to hav»* 
tri'ated the child witli kindn^**-*. For a tinii- 
Dudley lived with his mother, .and bis father 
wM-s denietl access him. Bur when he wn-* 
ti\e or six LeicesNT fJiiained (,f 

him, and s**nt him to a school kept by Ow'ni 
IbJun at Otlington, near Worthing, Sussex. 
In 15^7 be was tmterefl at t 'Imst I’burcb, 
Oxford, tis an earl's non, and placed under 
the < are ( if Thomas (Jhaloner. Leicester dw*<I 
in 1 5'S'<, ;tnd left to young ilolK-rf after the 
deutb f,f Warwick the Kenilworth estate, 
with the lorvLbips of Denbigh and Chirk. 
Wamick died in lo^^'JyUnd llol/crl took po?i- 
aessioii of the prop*'rty. At th« time he was 


, a haudaome youth, learned in mathematics, 
• and an admirable horseman. Before he was 
' nineteen he married a sister <»f Thomas Ca- 
vendish fq. v.l, the circumnavigator, whose 
, exploits he wisiied to emulate. Gn 18 March 
1592-3 the mayor of Portsmouth watt directed 
; by the ))rivy council to deliver to Dudley tw'o 
' .ships, the property of Ca\endtsh, who had 
lately dietl at sen. Immediately Qft<»r\vards 
he prqjectfHlan e.vpedition to the South St*Hs, 
but tiu* government laid obstacles in tlie way 
of his de]>art ure. On ti Xov. 1594 he startei 
on a vf»yage to tb.) West Indies with two 
ships (the Earwig and Ikmr). Ho dostr*>yed 
much Spuiii.sh shipping at Trinidad; visited 
the Orinoco river, naming an island at its 
mouth Hudleianii, and after exploring Oniuna, 
amved at St. Ives, Cornwall (Haki.uyt, iii. 
574 et seq. ) In 1 59(i Dudley was W'ith E^Sex 
at (.’adiz, and w'as knighted by bis commander. 
On bis return Dudley, iir»\v a widowtT, mar- 
ritnl Alice or .Micia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh of Stoneleigb, Warwickshire. His 
ebbv-*t daughter Alicia was baptised at Kcntl- 
wortli 25 Seig. 1597. immediatidy nfter- 
wartls he re.solved to securti legal pn>of <tf his 
legit imney, and to claim the titles of his 
futh(*r, Leice^te^, and uncle, Warwick. \ 
."Uii was commenced in ihe Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s court of audience, and Hr. Za- 
chary Jlabingtoii was cominissione<l to e.\- 
amine witnesses. Alany persoii.s de]K)sed on 
oath to the Esher marriage. But IwOtlice, 
Leice.ster’.s wddi »\v,\vns unw i lling t hat the law- 
fulness of her marriage should &• cjue.srioned, 
and BolH*rt Sidney, son of l^*ic;t‘.*»ter’.s and 
Warwick'.s sistt-r Alary (wife of Sir Henry 
Sidney), also resisted the claim. .Vn infor- 
mal ion Was filed in tb«* Star-cbiimbcT charg- 
ing Dudley, Sir ThoinaA Leigh (his father- 
in-law), Dr. Babiiigtori, and othera W'ith a 
criminal conspirar*y. All pnavedinga w'cn* 
-t/iyed, and rbxriiments and tlejjohilinria im- 
poundeil. (dialing at ihi'. mjuaiice, Dudley 
iipplietl for and vriis granted a thn*e years’ 
luvrme to travel abriiad (25,1 tine 1005). An 
»*\tant Ivtter from Dudley to bii* father*.*! 
fri-nd, A rt bur Alye, *Inted .Stoiiebdgh, 2 N»n . 
Di()5, '.bow* that Dudley was then in Eng- 
land, and bad not yi*t fibnndoiii*fi all liope of 
«>btaiiiing a !»'gal fleriMiMii in favour of hia 
claim-.. But a month or s*t Inter Dudley 
alianriDned his home for f'Ver. 

ther»* Went, in the diagutae of a 
page, ElizaVs'th, the b«;autiful daiightorof Sir 
Kola^rt Sfiuthwell of Wf»o<lri,Hing, Norfolk, 
and hi.s »>\vn cousin-gerriiHn, 'Hu.'s Indy waa 
his miHlre-s.... He i.s jtnid to have maiTi<^ her 
by papal di.-perisation at Lyoii.s, and to have 
iiepiidiat«'d hi» former marrifigo with Alice 
: Leigh, by v/hoin he had a large family of 
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claiigiitertt, ou iliu ground tlial lie liud been 
precr >11 traded to soiiih one else. Unlora woiv 
is^«iied by the Kiigliicli govermneiit for Uud» 
leys return (:2 Feb. 16(Xj-7), lomeot u Hiflrg*‘ 
ol havipg ursuduhI abroad the title of Karl 
ot AVnrwick, lie refiiNed to o boy , and his 
estates were forcibly sohi. On Nov. 101 1 
Konil worth, which had valued at d8,.*WjO/., 

waa purchased for l4,o(X)/. by 1 1 on ry, prince 
of \A ales ; but Dudley, wlm clninied to retain 
the olHce of constable of tin* ca>lle, obtained 
noiliing from the Iransariion. 'flie Sidinn's 
of IVnshurst seized Jiis e.nrates of lialsull and 
l^ong Ttehiiigt(ui ; Imt Jii" dauglilers I’atlio- 
rine and Anne nn.-overi'd them after many 
years'’ litigation. ( hi tin* a]>peal of Sir Thomas 
Keigh, the privy council ordered (21 May 
Diltl) the sale oi’ all Dudley’- remaining pro- 
perty for the b**iudi< nf hi- fotvakeii wife and 
uaii;! liters. On .‘10 July 1021 Sir TJioinas 
Clialoner wrote that if Diulli*y made proper 
]irovisiun for Iiif^ legitimate family, meantj 
miirlit be found for lii-* return tn Knglaiid. 

* Dudley meanwhile settled at Florence, and 
became a Komaii catholic. In 1012 he stmt 
til lil-^ frituid. Sir Dua id Fouli<. a pamphlet 
iihout hridliiig parliniiients. ith a view to 
recovering Jnmt'.- IV bkvour. An ut'Ctunpany- 
iiig was ^i^nt‘d ‘ Warwick.' I'tider the 
same -i^nature he f<tr^^ar^{e^! to Foiill- in 
the ^ame year * IViijat^ifion for Henry, 
Frince t»f AVale-,* which chietly tleall with 
the nece-.-ity <ui Knglaii<r- part of maintain- 
ing an eflicieiit luuy, and sngee-te«l a new 
clas- 'tf war-ships, enlledl Jalli/.abra'*, and ear- 
rving titty cniiium. In .biiiuarv lb|.*»-l*l he 
further letters from Lfgliorn, deM*ribiiig 
hi<i nantii'al inventiiuis. On lo July Ibl 1 he 
informed Foulis that In* ctmhl huild lli^ ttwii 
Lind t)f ‘ihip, and wi-lie<l to return to Kng- 
laiid : but tlii- wish was never grat i tied. In 
Ibl.'Hie bought a house of the lliicelini family 
at Flort'iict', still *4tantliug in the A'igna 
Nuo\n. Hi- inuenuit\ as a shipbuilder aiul 
niatheinaiician nllructed the atteiititui t>f 

< Vtsmt» 1 1, tluko <»f Tiiscanv, who>e wift*, Alng- 
tlaleii, arcbdnebi^s id' Austria, and .sistt»r of 
tin* t-inpe jr, Ferdinaiul II, ajipoiuted bini 
her grarul clminlh-rlain. On i* March ltr2tJ 
tlu‘ e'lipcTor, who Inul lieard of his acomi- 
pli*ihnient'« iiinl knew his history, created him 
iCarl t>f AVnrwick and Duke of North mu hcr- 
liind in ih« Holy Hmunii Knipin*, and he was 
enrolled by Pn]>t* Frbaii ATU innong the 
Kotnan ntibility. Dudley was employed by 
Fctvlinand 11,* who sueceetlcd Ins father, 

< \>suio 1 1, ns I htktj of T tiscany iii 1 (121 , 1 titl rain 
the morass between Ib'su and the sea, an o|h'- 
ration to which tho tow'ii of I.eghoni owed 
it s f ut urc prosjH'ri f y , A pen s i < m was grant ed 
him fortius skilful piece of ciigifleeriiig. He . 


built himsidf a palace at Florence, and was 

J treseiited with ( Airbello Castle in the neigh- 
ioiirhooil . Lord I J erbert of (‘’berbmy visit ed 
Dudley at Fh»renceiii hi 14, and hasdescrilj<‘d 
the meeting at len^t li in his * Autobiogi-apby.’ 
John Bargrave v.] met him in 164(i, and 
has iiLo left on n‘c<u*d an aceruint of iiis in- 
ter\if'W. He died at Carbello U Sept. ItDlb 
His remain.- W4*re placed in the nuniiery of 
Holdrone, wluire they arc said to have re- 
niainiNl as lnti‘ us hi74. A -tone coroneied 
.shield — with the hear and ragged stulf tui- 
graved upon them — is still prc.serv'ed ill what 
remain.'^ of the Florentine church of San J*aii- 
crazio, and i.- locally descrilwHi a.s part of a 
t oml) .set up t hf*re a b* » ve 1 bidlt'v's lx >cly. Kliza- 
IxUli Soiithwell, who died bt*fore Dudley, 
wa- certainly buried in that church, but the 
tomb and in-ci*ij>f inn were destroyed by the 
F'reiich in l7hS. 

A i-icK I )i iH.nv, 1 liidloy's do.'sertetl wife, "was 
createfl in lu r own right Duchess Dudley on 
2*1 Ma\ Kilo. Tile ]»atem which recognises 
her liu<handV legitimacy confers the prece- 
dence of a duke’.s daughter- on her surviving 
chihlren.Th»*title wa.«c<mtirmed byCharlesTI 
in h)f>(>. The tluchess re.sided at Dudley 
llouse,Sl.Gih“«'s-iii-th»‘-Fields,once the resi- 
dence t)f her hu>bKn»r.‘4 grantllather, the Duke 
ofNort humherlnnd,and she enjtiycd the rents 
of .-oine of her hu.-ba))d*s landed ]>roperty. 
Slit* wa.- a great hiuiefactor of the eUurcn and 
parish of St. ( iiles, and iMKjueathed large sums 
to the pan»chiiil charities, on herdoathat Dud- 
ley House. 22 Jau. DWiS -0. She was burietl 
at Sioneleigh. A funeral .-ernion f Mirror of 
< ‘hri.-tiaiiity ’ ), prcncht^i at St . Giles's Church 
by the rector, Kohert Doremau [q. v. j. was 
published. A ]n »rirait is at Trent ham Hall, 
Stulfonlshirt*. < If her s«*ven daughters by 
Dudley. Alicia, b»rn at Kenilworth in 1597, 
died in ]l>2l. Frances marrii'il Sir (iillx'Xt 
Knivoton nf Bradley. Derby An re, and dit»d 
belurv li>4o, being buried inSt.GilesVFburcb. 
.Aniiewa- wife, if Sir Uobert H<dbourne. ami 
died in li>(i:>. t Aii berine married Sir lliobard 
I#evc-i»n of Trent bam ; died in 19721, and was 
burietl at Ltlle-liall. Sh!Mi>>bin». 

Dudh'v i-crt‘diti d w ith ha\ ing had tbirtoen 
cbiblren by F.lizabi tb Sombwell, Five sons 
were alive in KW. «»f whom tin* fourth, Fer- 
diitaiidii, na- a Dominican, and the cldti.st, 
Carlo, railed liiin-elf ‘ duen di Nortumbria’ 
idler liifti f«ilu‘r's death. Carlo married Maria 
Madilalena Gontlier, daughter of Due de Ko- 
Imnei of Picardy, and »lied at Florence in 1086. 
Hi.- son and heir, IJupcrto, Was first cham- 
Ix^rlniii to .Maria Cliristuin.qiieeii of Sweden^ 
while >lu» lived at Home. One of Carlo's 
daughters married 3[an|iii.<4 Palliolti of Bo- 
logna, whos(‘ son was banged at Tyburn, and 
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whose daughter, AdelhJda, married Charles 
Talbot, duke of Shrewsbury. Of JPudlcy s 
six daughters, Anna died iii Ui:?!), and was 
buried in the church of San Pancrazio, where 
her father and mother set up aii elaborate 
tomb. Teresa married Conte Mario di Car- 
pegna ; a third married the Prince of Piom- 
bino; the fourth, Jlarquis of Clivola; the 
fifth, Duke di Castillon del Lugo ( Wood'), 
Dudley w'rote the following •’ I • * A Voyage 
... to the Isle of Trinidad and the Coast of 
Paria/printed in Hakluyt’s * Voyages,' iii. 574 
< 1600). L*. * A Proposition for lli< Majesty's 

Ser%*ice to bridle tlie Irapertinenceofftirliii- 
mcnts,* written in Mil 2, and forwarded (o Sir 
David Foul is. The manuscript was found in 
Si r Kobert Cot ton's 1 i bra rj* i n 1 .and caused 
much commotion in br»th the court and par- 
liamentary parties. It frankly reroinmeiidt*!! 
to James 1 a military de>potism, and was 
first printed in Itiishworth's * Collect ions* 
(lft59>. [Fora full account of the cnnfiiMon 
caused by the distribution of copies in 
see art. CoTTOX, Silt llOBKUT.” :1. ‘ hell 'Ar- 
cano del Mare di D. Itoli**rio Dv “ , h\<*u 

di Xorthymbria e Conte di Warvick/ Morenct*. 
Tol. i. vols. ii. and iii. dedi- 

cated to Ferdinand H, duke of Tuscany. 
These magnificent volumes are cli>ided into 
“ix books; the first dejih with longitude, and 
the means of <leterniining it : the second siip- 
dujs gr*neral map*., be«ides cliarts of ports and 
mrbi>tirs, in rectified latitude and longitude: 
the thin! treats of maritime and military di>- 
I'jpline; the fourth of naval architecture: the 
fifth of scientific or spinil navigation; aiul 
the sixth is a collfM-tion of gefjgraphicul inajis. 
Xiimerous diagram- give the book great value. 
A sec^uid edition appeared at i'lorem** in 
1661. Wofxl states that hiidle\ wasaNotlic 
author of a physical work called ‘ t 'ath(dic«»n,’ 
*iu gootl esttvm among physicians.' Wf»«Hl 
hud never seen a copy; none i- known, 
and it has been inferretl that it wa.s a 
of medical prescript ion-t fhninlK'd onf i>r 
i'ljtence. J?nt if i.s quite possible that hudley 
is credited with .such a lvK»k in eiT»ir, cau-ed 
by the ibet that a Pi*‘/in dwtor. .M;jrco f 'or- 
imchini, published ut Florence in Mi IS) a work 
derticafed to Diidlev, dc>s;ribing a powder of 
extraordinarily etrec(i\e medical pro|H rties 
invente<l by Dudley. Tlit' powtler, composed of 
is«*amrnony,sulpburetofant imony, and tartar, 
ap}s*ar.-- in many Knglisb and foreign plmr- 
nmeoporias ns * Pulvis Warwicensis,’ or * Pnl- 
vi-' Comiti.s de Warwick.' Wornl also adds 


j * Amye Robsart' and in * The Italian Bio- 
■ gmphy.* There is a close resemblance be- 
. tween his features and those of Shelley. 

[Wood’s Athens^ Oxon. (bliss), iii. 2d8-62, 
communicated by Dudley's son Curio ia a letter 
, daU'd from Home 17 Oct. 1673 ; The Italian Bio- 
graphy of JSir Robert Dudley, Kt. . . . and Notices 
' of Duniv Alice Dudley, privately printed, without 
‘ author's name, date, or placMi (an ill-arranged but 
elaborate work by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D. 
(1776-1853), vicar of Stoneleigh, issued about 
* 1856, and represent ing the acciim illations of fifty 
years); Adlard's Memoirs and Corrcspondenco 
(from the State Papers), forming; an appendix 
to Amye Robsart and the Eorl of J-ioieesier 
(1870); Salvetr.i’s Correspondence in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1 1th Kcp. pt. i. 174, 181-3; Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors, ii. ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; 
Loi-i! Herbert of (Mierbury’s Aiitobiogr. OHSC), 
pp. 156--7; Bargitive's Alexander VII, Camd. 
Siw. ; Sir X. H. Nicolas’s Repirt of Proceedings 
on claim to Barony of DoL'Jsle, 1829 ; Isillow’s 
Bibl. r>k*t. of Kngli>h Catholics.] S. L. I/. 

DUDLEY, THO.M.yS (y/. l<170-lf)*S0>, 
ciigra\t*r, was a pupil of AVcncc'ilfiiis Hollar 
[q. v.";, and hi< pl.arcs aroctcbffilinu manner 
resembling, bur greatly inferior to, lii 
tcr*.« style. book-plate in the print mum 
of the British Mu.v'ufu shows him 1o have 
had eon-irlcrable technieal skill, but his por- 
traits and figures nii* ill drawn. Ilis most 
important work was a series of etchings exe- 
cuted ill representing the life, of /Esop, 

frt»m drawings by Francis Harlow fq. v.j, 

( now in the print room aforesaid), and added 
bv Harlow to his second edit ion ofttie * Fiiblc-a ’ 
(1<>>*7 I. .\ few portraits by him arc known 
iiiciiiding one of Titus ftafes on a broadside 
entitled • .\ Pmplu'cy of Fhigluiid's Fiitiinj 
Ilrtppiriess.' In 1 670 he «eems to have visited 
Lisl>on in Portugal, a- he f*ngrav«‘d portraits 
of John f\’ and IVter 11 of Portugal, of 
Theo<h)riu'« J..ti4itanii<4 ( 1 670), Hi.whop Uussel 
of Portalegre ( 1670 ), and of a general, the 
la-l iiamerl tin the print room) being signed 
‘'I'lio. Dudley .\iiglus fecit Vlisaippoiie.' 

[Ilub«*ret HikM'm Mitnui'l des (.'urieiix et dcs 
Ain,ii*'urs ,b. I'Art, vol. ix. ; Le Blanc'a Maniiol 
df rVriiJitear d'Kslaiiipts ; Cat. of thu .Sulher- 
larul CmIIi rtifiu iif Portraits,] . L. C. 

DUDLEY, WILLIAM (fl. 1 183), bishop 
of Durham, younger (probably third) son of 
John Sutton tin Duilley, baron Dudley [q. v.1|, 
by hjizalwt li H*‘rkeiey, bis wife, was r^iicatcd 
at rniv»T-tir\ Ctillego^ Oxford, prncn<*<ling 
H..\. 1 and M.A. M56-7. Ho WR» 


that Dudley Was ‘noted for riding the gr»*fif instituted to the living of Mnlpas, Cheshire, 
hor-iti, for tilting, and for Iii-!* being the fir«t of in 1457, hcearne rector of Hendon, Middlnsfex, 
all that taught a dog to sit in order to catch on ‘J4 \ov. 1466, was appointed to various 
IMrtridge-.' prelsoidal in St. PauPs Cathodral !je^ 

Engraved portraits appear in Adlard's ; tween IKISUnd 1476, and wils archdoactm 
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of Middlesex Itl Nov. 147r>, Edward IVlreacheditshi^befttpomtshortlyafterliesuc- 
showed liimspeeial favour and moxle him dean { ceedtsd to them, flc took into partnership 
of the Ohapcl Royal, dean of the collegiate \ an Irish miniature-painter named Michael 


church of Bridgnorth (1471), prelx*iidary of 
St. Mary’s College, J.rf*ict‘ster (:i Aiig. 1473), 
dean of Windsor ( 1 47»'l), prebendary of Wells 
(1475-6), and bisliop of Durham (October 
1476), In 1463 he w'us nominated chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford in place of 
the king’s brother-in-law, Lionel Wydville, 


Kean. Due&bury’s health broke up earlv, 
and he died in 1796. By his wife, Elizabf^tli, 
daughter of AVilliain Edwards, solicitor, of 
Derby (who remarried tlie above mentioned 
Kean), ho left three sons, of -whom William 
Duesbury, born in 1787, inherited, but did 
not take part in the works, whicli in 1809 


bishop of Salisbury. He died 29 Nov. 1483, . were dispo»etl of to Robert Bloor [q. v.] The 
and was buried beneath an eluljoral»* moiiu- : second son, Krederick Duesbury, became a 
ment in the chtt|)el of SK Nicholas in AWvst- | well-known physician in London, and was 
minster Abbey. i father of Henry Duesbury, wlio practised as 

[Oniicro<rs(5h«.hire; NieU..li,-. Leiecstershito, j ““ *“ I-onJon, ind died in ISTJ. 

i. 33d; Woud’s Hist, of Colleges and Halls, ii. I | Hoslem's Old Derby China Manufrictory ; 
64 ; Le Neva’s Fasti, e<.l. Hai-dy; (>«idwiii, De ! JewitCs Ceramic Art of Oreat Hritain; Wallis 


■elain of Derbv- 
L,C. 


Prspsulibus, p. 717.] 

DUESBURY, AVILLIAM (I72r,-I786), 
china manufacturer, horn 7 Sept. 1725, was 
son of William Duesburv, currier, of Can- 
nock in St.adbrdshire. He iir^t practised as , , -r v 

nti c-iiam.dlor Ht I.oii(froti in tlic .•ountv. Edinburgh ( Dun hden) 

but in mnv.d with lii.- i.> was r,,lm<jujshi-d bv the Angles, who ^ 

Di'rby. At thw time the Derby pot works 


nd Hem rose’s Pottery and 
shire.] 

DUFF ( Dubh, the Black) {d. 967), king 
of Celtic Alban | Scotland), son of Malcolm, 
succeeded, in 062, Con-stantine, son of In* 


it since Edwin of Deira (617-632) 
it. its name. It now became a Celtic 
In 9<k5 Dufl* defeated Colin, tho son of 
Indulph, supported by the abbot of Dunkeld 
and the chief ofAtholeatDrumcrubinStrath- 
oani. Tw'o years later Odin rtiveraed this 


Trt. 


on Cockpit Hill wi're held hy John 

and C’hni?topher ITeul Vt hatiln'r-^ in the town, 
while at the same time a French refugee, 

Andrew Planch^', was making china figures 

in an obscure tenement in Lodge lame. . , - i 

Dueaburv leamt thi- art from I’lanohf., au.l ; ' ■?»' ’'-V exi^-lW who, accorimg to 

entered into an agreement with him and • chronicle, was auerwams, when at* 

Johnn.-allit..ostnbIiJia.liin.i.nanuf.«.>torv. r;*c'>ver hi.« kingdom, slain at 

Soon after tlio If. atbs faih-d. I)ii.'^b«rv, ! was hidden under th.‘ 

having clean'd !iims<.lf fnmi tli.- d. bta wliidi Einloss, and the snn did not shine 

their failure brought upon him, set up a ' '» A" eclipse on 


10 July 967 may have originated or confirmed 
this story. 

(Skone’a Celtic Hcotlaud, i. 367. where the 
original »ourcf*s are given ; Robertson's Scotland 
under her Karly Kiug«. i. 77.] AS. M. 

DUFF. ALEXANDhBI, D.D., LL.D. 
(1806 -1878), missionary, wojt born at Auch- 
nahylo in the parish of Moulin, Perthshire, 
ill London at No. I Bedford Street, (’o vent j 26 April iSOti. In his boyhood he came 
Qardon, and had periodical sales hy auction under deep religious impressions, and in his 
1,1 177 () 1,0 purcliased the j course of btiidyinarts and theoiog;fat the 


china manufactory for himself in the Not- 
tingham Road. 'Phis may fairly be called 
the first foundation c)f the t)erhy china manu- 
factory. I luoslmry managed I <» obt ain a goo<l 
Htafi* of workmen and a«?siNtants, and the 
manufactory sr»on bt‘camepro‘.pt‘rnus and im- 
portant, nn<l the product .s extensively sought 
after. In June I77ilhe opeiu'd a waixdiouse 


of his stock. 

works ind stock of the defunct man iifiictory 
at Chelsea, in 1775 those of the manufactory 
of Bow, in 1777 those of Giles’s manufactory, 

Kentish Town^ besides others ; ho thus be- 
came the most important china manufacturer 
in the kingdom, and enjoyed tho royal pa- 
tFonngi*. Duesbury died in November 1786, 

and was buried in St. Alkmiind’s, Derby. By ^ ^ 

his wife, Sarah James of Shrewsbury, be haa twice shipw'recked on tho voyage, and losing 
several children, of whom William Dves- all his books nr other property, reached Cal* 
BOBT, the eldest surviving son, succeeded to cutta in May 1830. After much oonsidera* 
tho proprietorship of the works. He was bom lion he determined to make Calcutta his base 
in 1763, and tho prosperity the works •of oia^ratiuna, and to conduct the mission in 


university of St. Andrews was much influ- 
enceti by Chalmers, then professor of moral 
nbilosophy. As sixuias ho finished his theo- 
logical course, he arxvptcd an offer made to 
him by the committee of the general assembly 
oil foroign missions to become their first mis- 
sionary to India. Ordained in Aumistl829, 
Duff proceeded cm his way, and futer being 
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ft diflferftnt manner from an^c other. Hia plan f the j^ung man of twenty-nine waa ahle to 
waatoopen an English achool, which should | hold the whole audience as by a spe^ £>r 
by^md-by develope into a college, this to be- [ nearly three hours, in a speech which for com- 
come the heAd^uarters of a great campaign I binea exposition, reasoning, andimimssioned 
against Hinduism. Tim Bible was to be t no j appeal was almost witliout a parallel, his 
great centre and heart of all his work, and j triumph was complete. For some years all er- 
me leading aim of the mission would ^ to • wards he went through the country expound- 
impress its truths. Ihtt along with this there ' ing his plan, and not only secured genernl 
would be taught every form of iisetul know- ' approval, but on the part of man}" awakened 
ledge, from the .V B C* up to the suhj»*cfs of : a new interest in the work of missinus geiie- 
themost advanced univei-sitv stiulies. The rally and cordial devotion to hU own mis- 


use of the Kng[i'«h lunguuge in liis school was 
a great innovation, and brought down on him 
much uiifiivtuirahlo criticism. Ihir he was 
firmly persuaded, and the result has jiu-ritied 
Ills belief, that the Kngli.-Hh language ivas de- 
stined to lj«* the gn>at in>triiment of up 
eduention in India, am! he hail the iinmovahic 
conviction that nothingw.ashef terlilted than 
oiir western knowledge to iitideriniiie the '«»- 
pt'rstitions of the I'ountiy and open its min«l 
to the gospel, ft was a leading feature of 
his plan from among the convt‘rtsof themis* 
sion to train up native preachers of the gos- 
pel, it Uniig his decided c<»nviction that only 
through native teachers and preacher* could 
India become Christian. 

Fnim the beginning his .school was highly 
Ruccossful, Some very decided con\ersioris 
took place iti its earluvt years, bringing <»ii 
it a tearful storm, btit openly stumping it 
with the character of a mission chool, whih- 
it began to expand into a mi .-ionary col- 
lege, that 3*)on alter obtained unpre* •dented 
renown. Dutf was cheered by the t op«<rH- 
tion of Sir (diaries Trevelyan, who arrived 
at Calcutta soon after himsidf, an*! hy th^ 
frieiul.«hip of t lie gn^ Mnior-general, Cord Wil- 
liam Beiitinck ( fj. V. '. Ilirt plan rr*eeived an 
extraordinary impu].*«e from a niiiniTe of tin* 
governor-general in council on 7 March Ik}.*}, 
in which it wa.- laid down that in th»* liiglu-r 
education the great object f»f the l»riii-h 
government ought to be l!ie ]ir<>tnntion of 
£urop<*an ftciem-e and literature among the 
natives of India, and that all the funds appp»- 
riafe<l for the purjwse.'^ of education would 
e best eraphyed on English education alon**. 
A pamphlet <if entitlcfl ^ New fCru 

of the English l.anguage a?id Literatur«» in 
India, ^showed the imrnen.se importance wdiich 
ho attocherl to this minute. He confessed, 
however, that the enactment had a defect in 
treating the spread of Christianity in India 
as a matter of worldly expediency. 

Broken driwn in health by cea.solesg and 
enthueiastic aetivitv, Duff \isited his native 
country in tfere his enthusiaHm did 

not at first rec»>ive a very flattering re.sponsc^; 
but when he was called to nrldre.ss the* general , 
aRsenibly, and when, in re.spon.se to thig call, j 


sion in particular. 

Dutf rt»tiinie<l trfnilia in 1840. Ever since 
the issue of Ijord William Beut lacks minute, 
II lehement controversy hud luam going on 
between the * Orientalists,' ns the part y W'lts 
called who wen* opp< ised to it , and the frie 
of Eun>ia*nn eilucation. In Lord Auck- 
land, goxernnr-geiieraJ, adopting a react ion- 
ary poliev, pa.s*.».d A minute, flie object of 
wdrich wa- to elfect a cornj>romi.-e l)etWet?M 
fill* two parties. Diilf took up his pen, and 
in a series of letters which apjasinsl in t|^e 
•I’hristinn Observer' endeaioured t«j -how 
the mi.schief and the folly of supporting at 
one and tin* same tiinr* the ubsurditie;; of tie* 
east and the science rd* the we-t. All his 
life Diilf fought hard* for a more reasonable 
and coiisi-stent poliev. but without the com- 
plete >uece.**.s which he longed for. < )n re- 
visiting India at thi.s time, lie found many 
prtMifs of the progress of western ideas. Hi.s 
own in.-tirution was now acconinioduted in 
a «»t met lire that bud co-t, lu'tweeii 5/M.K)/. and 
and was attended by betw**«.*n -ix 
and M*\en hundn*d pupils, and the college de- 
partment wa.s in full and high efficiency. In 
|81:1 the di.sniption of the Scottish chiin-li 
twik place, and as Dull’ ivith all the other 
foreign ini.ssionaries of the church, ndher«*d 
to the Fn'e church, all the buildings, books, 
and Apparatus of every description that had 
I. II collecteil fi»r his mi'-sion had t*> In* Mir- 
r leretl. (bice more he found himself in 
the same state of de.^titiition in which ho had 
h«»en afier his shipwrecks, on his first arrival 
ill file country*, ibit his spirit rose to the 
occasion, BUfl being verycoriiiully emcournged 
by the church at. homo, which determined, 
notwithstanding its orherditficullie.s, to auji- 
iKirt all it.s mi.ssionarics, ho proceeded with 
nis work. By-nnd-hy a iictv institution wii.s 
I provid»*d, more suited to the eiilniged opera- 
tioii.s now carrieil on. He was encored by 
the hearty sii]ipf>rt of men like Sir James 
, Out mm and Sir Henry Lawrence, and by the 
n<Jcession of ii new band of con vert h which 
included several young men of high caste and 
»f ofpinlly higli attainments. The succepsof 
the missinii eansi'd a great crusade by the 
supporters <1it the native religirms against it, 
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axid H passed trough one of the severest of 
those sctdial storms to which it was alwavs 
exposed in times of success. He had the 
satis&etion of seeing several of his pupils re- 
ceiving training for the work fif native mis- 
sionaries, and mtginning that work. Branch 
schools, too, went formed in sevt^ral villages 
in the neighbourhood of Oalcutta. Theopp- 
rations of the mission wert' grt^atly pnlarg«Hl. 

In 1844 Lord llardiiige bpcnnio govpnnir- 
general. One of his first acts wjis t < > tk*clare go- 
vernment appf)iiitmontso||^m not mil y to thoj»e 
w-ho had studictl at rkivcAmenf CollogiNbiit 
to the students of siiniliir iii^titiitinim, a stop 
which greatly (|pligiit4‘d Ihitr. In the same 
year nut!’ took part in fouinling t bo *< ’iilciitlii 
Ueview/ to the oarly numbers <>t' wbioli ho 
coiitribiik}d froquontly. Tbo lir-f odilorwas 
Mr. (afterwanlK Sir ,T. ^V.^ Kaye, who on 
leaving f^alciilt/i in iHITi bo-might nufl* t«) 
iindortako the charg»‘, tho ^ J»oAif‘w ’ having 
pn:»fpd a groat i-ucco-is. Jhid' (‘ontiniiod ti> 
ofjjt it till ill-Iioalifi dmvo hitii like^wise away 
in 1840, when it wa^ linndoil over tooinwij'his 
colloagiKw. This urrangoinent continuod fill 
when f ho ‘ Ui*viow ^ ])assod into other 
hands. 

In 181?) Duff had ftie advantago, on his 
way home, of travorsing India and M-oing 
many of t he chief seats of niissimi work. Hi" 
seofuid visit homo wa" signa!i>od )>y oh*- 
vution to the chair of the g<*noral a>sombly 
of (ho Fr»'»' church in I8.*il, and another mis- 
sion tonr, tlio chief tibjoct of which wa«4 f<i 
induce that church t<» place its fonogn inis- 
sifiii schoiup on a higher and lo."S precarious 
plat fonn. and sociiro for it an income ado<|nate 
to its grt»at importance. Hardly less was it 
signalised by his nppeamnci* before Indian 
coininitteos of pa rliiiiii out, to give evidt‘iice 
on various quest inns, but o.spocially that of 
oducution. This led to the fainons despatch 
of Lord Halifax, president <»f the hmrd of 
control, addressed to the Mnninis of Dal- 
honsie, then govi-rnor-genernl, and .signed hv 
ten dir('rtt»r.Hof the Fast India Doinpnny. 'Hiis 
despatch was really inspired by DnlV, and em- 
bodied the very views with wdiicb lie had 
starte*’' hi.s work in IWIO. It procccdtsl on 
the prinoiph* that *the education we desim to 
see extciidf'd in India must. effected by 
means of the KiiglisU language in the higher 
branches of education, and by that of the ver- 
nacular languages to the gnmt mass of the 
piviple.’ Tho embraced a system i»f uni- 
versities, secondary schools, priinan* scho<ds, 
normal schools, art, medical, and engineering 
C(dlege.s, and finnll v fi'ninle scluwls. The sys- 
tem of grants in aid wa-s to be applied with- 
out. restriction. The Bibb* was to lip in the 
libraries of the colleges and schools, and the 


pupila were to he alloxred freely to consult 
it^ and to ask questions on it of their ini^Tnic- 
; tors, who if they chose might give instructions 
• on it, but out of school hours. ‘AVhile Duff 
. was delighted with this minute, it was a great- 
disappointment to him during all the nminin- 
d»»r of his life that he could not got its ])ri> 
visions fully and fairly carriinl into effect. 

In 1854 ihiff, at the enrne.st .■*oJicitation of 
a citizen of great enthiisinsin and iiublic spirit, 
Mr. fJeorge II. Stuart of IMiiludelpliia. paid 
a visit to the I'nitfd States. His travels and 
oration.^ in that country Avore a .«eric.s of 
triumph"*. ‘ Vo ."uch innri ha.s vi.-ifed us siiu'f* 
tlip days of Wliitefield ' wa'^ the general tes- 
tiinonva.'S In* ]»arted from them on the quay-* 
of X«*w \'ork. Vever did any man lea\p 
OUT «ihori*'« so luicirclcd witli Christian sym- 
pathy and iilfiH-t ion.’ 'riic university of Xew 
S'orli conferred mi him tlie degree of LIj.D. 
The iinjAer-ity of Aberdeen bad previon.^ily 
made liirn D.D. 

When li<* returned to India in 1850, T^i^ird 
Canning was governor-general, and th'*re 
were miitterings of the gi*cat storm whieh 
soon burst out. Duff. Avho knew the people 
Avell, Avas not unprepared for it. and with 
other missionnrir.s had been urging on the au- 
thorities hie A'ic'ws regarding the right trear- 
meiit of the people. What folloAA-ed was rt*- 
corded hv him in a series of t Aventy-five letters 
to the convener of the foreign missions com- 
mit tee, which AA'ere pub]i.slieci from time to time 
in (he *W'i(ness'' ncwspapt‘r. and afterward- 
collected in a volume Avhich AA'ent through 
seA oral editions, entit led ‘ The Indian Mutiny: 
its Causes ninl Kesuh.'» ’ ( 1858). AVhen tht‘ 
mutiny was over. Diilf preached a memorable 
sermon in the Scotch hree church, in Avhich. 
like another Knox, ho condemned the policy 
of tlie goveminent, some of Avliose memher.- 
wen* present. The mutiny had no such iin- 
faA'ourable effect as Sfune drt^aded on thejiro- 
gressofchristiaiiit yin India. In 18.>(),a census 
.<howtMl the natiA-t* protC'Stant c-hristian- to 
he VJT.OtX). In flu* nuinher Avas 

Among the martyr® during tin* mutiny Avas 
hi.** thinl roiiAWt. Oopi-imath Xundi. The 
loyalty of the native Christians to tho British 
gcivenmient aa'bs cmi.«pieiiou®. 

During this jieriod of DulVs stay in India, 
his chief ohjeef of public solicitude wa.s the 
university of Calcutta, jioav in the course of 
foundation. Ho had hofii appointed by the 
gOA’i*ruor-general to he one of those who drew 
up its constitution. *For the tir.®t six years 
of the historx' of the nniA-ersity,' says his 
biographer, !)r. Oeiirge Smith, ‘in all that 
secured its cntliolicity, and in such questions 
as pure t<*xt-l»ooks and tho establishment of 
the chair of physical science contemplatt*d in 
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the despatch, l>r. XhifiT led the party in the 
senate/ Ur. Ban^ea has written thus of 
his leadership: *Tno sucoessiTe vice-chan- 
cellors paid due deference to his gfigantio 
mind, and he was the virtual governor of the 
university. The examining system still in 
force was mainly of his creation. . . . He was 
the first person that insisted on education in 
the physical sciences.' In lSt5;l the oftice of 
vice-chancellor was pressed upon him by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, to whose recommendation 
the viceroy would probably have acceded, but | 
the state of things at home was such that the j 
church recalled him to preside over its mis- I 
sious committee. Tt was thought to be time j 
that Duff should leave India, his liealth being ! 
so impaired ns to make a permanent change 
a necessity. j 

The memorials devised in his honour on | 
his leaving were very numerous. In the ceii- : 
tre of the educational buildings of Calcutta ; 
a marble hall was erected as a memorial of 
him. Four Du£F scholarships were instituted 
ill the university. A portrait was placed in , 
one college, a bust in another. A few Scorch- ■ 
men in India and adjacent countries ofTert^d ^ 
him a gift of 11,000/.*, the capital of which ho ' 
destin^ for the invaliderl mis.sionaries of his 
own church. Conspicuous among those who ‘ 
gave utterance to tlieir esteem for him us he ' 
was leaving them was Sir Henry Maine, who 
had succeeded to the post of vice-cliaucellor 
of the university. Maine expressed fiis ad- 
miration forUuflT’s thorough bclf-sacrifico,and 
for his faith in the harmony of truth, remark- 
ing that it wa.s very rare to see such a com- 
bination of the enthusia.sm of religious con- 
viction with fearlessness in encouraging the 
spread of knowledge. 

On his way home in 1864 DutF, in order 
to become practically acquainted with other 
missions of his church, visited 8«»iith Africa, 
and traversed the country in a wagon, in- 
specting the mission stations. In he 

learned that his CTalcutta school had for the 
first time been visited by a governor-general, 
Sir John Lawrence, who wrote to him that 
it was calculated to do much good among the 
upper classes of Bengal soc iety . I nsf ailed as 
convener of the foreign missions committee, ^ 
Duft* set himself to promote the work in eveiy 
available way. To endow a missiouarv' chair 
in New College, Edinburgh, he raised a sum 
of 10,000/. He had never thought of occu- 
pying the chair, hut circumstances altered 
lus purpose and ho became first missionary 
promssor. He superintended all the arrange- 
ments for carrying into efiect the scheme so 
dear to Dr. Livingstone, of a Free church 
mission on the hanks of Lake Nyassa. lie 
travelled to Syria to inspect a mission in 


the Lebanon. He co-operated with his noble 
^ends, Lady Aberdeen and Lord Polwarth, 
in the establishment of a mission in Natal, 
the * Gordon Memorial Mission,’ designed to 
*^commemorate the two sons of lisdy Aber- 
; deen, whose career had terminated so tragi- 
cally, the sixth earl of Aberdeen and the Hoxl 
! J, Ii. 11. Gordon. In J87d, when the state 
; of the Free church was critical, on account of 
I a threatened schism, Duff was a second time 
I called to the chair. This danger, strange to 
say, arose from a proposal for union between 
the Free church and the United Presbyterian, 
which Duff greatly encouraged. Among his 
latest acts was to take an active part in the for- 
mat ion of the * Alliance of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian System,' whose first 
meeting, however, in 1877^ he was destined 
not. to be able to attend. His health, which 
for many years had been precarious, underwent 
a dfHrided change for the worse in 1876-7, and 
he died on 1 :? Feb. 187 8. W hat personal pro- 
perty he had he bequeathed to found alecta];e- 
ship on missions on the model of theBampton. 

Duff's principal publications were as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘The Church of Scotland's India 
Mission,’ 1 2. ‘ ^'indication of the Church 

of Scotland'.^ India Missions,* 1837. 3. ‘New 
Era of English Language and Literature in 
India,’ 1837. 4. ‘ Missions the end of the 
Christian Church,’ 1838. 5. * Farew-ell Ad- 
dn>ss,' 1838. 6. ‘India and India Missions,’ 

1840. 7. ‘ The Headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ 1844, 8. ‘ Ijccturp.s on the Church 

of Scotland,’ delivered at Calcutta, 1844. 
8. ‘The Jesuits,’ l8‘lo. 10. ‘Missionary Ad- 
dresses,* IsriO. 1 1 . ‘ Farewell Address to the 
; Free Church of Scotland,’ J855. 12. Sev€*ral 
I sermons and pamphlets, 13. ‘The World- 
I w’ide Crisi.s,’ 1873. 14. ‘The True Nobility 

! — Sketches of Lord Haddo and the lion. 
J. H. Hamilton C lordon.' 15. Various articles 
in the ‘ Calcutta Review.’ 

I lift ter to Dr. Inglis respecting the wreck of 
the Lady Uolland, 1830; Missionary Record of 
Church of Scotland and of Free Church of Scot- 
land; Di*«ruptton Worthies; Life of Alexander 
Duff/ D.D., LL.D., by Qeorge Smith, C.I 4 E., 
LT 4 .I)., 2 voN.; Men worth remembering, Alex- 
, under Duff, by Thomas Smith, D.D, ; Daily Re- 
view, 13 Fob, 1878 ; Proceedings of Geneml 
Awtemhly of Free Church, 1878.] W. O. B. 

DUFF, JAMES, second Eam, of Fife 
(17 29-1808), was second son of William Duff, 
Lord Brac;o of Kilhrydc. His father, son of 
William Duff of Dipple, co. Banff, was M.P. 
for Banffshire 1 727-34, was created Lord 
Braco in the peerage of Ireland 28 July 1 786, 
and was advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Fife and Viscount Macduff, also in the 
of Ireland, %y patent dated 26 April ITw, 
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on ppvinghis'deBoent. from Mucdufl', Earl of 
Fifo. Bis mother was his father’s second 
wife, Jean, daughter of Sir James Grant of 
Grant, hart. He was horn Sept. 1729, In 
1764 he was elected M.P. for Banff, and was. 
re-tilocted in 1761, 1768, 1774, and 1780, and 
in the parliament of 1784 reiiresented the 
county of Elgin. He succeeded his father in 
the title tind estates hi September 1763, and ^ 
devoted himself to the improvement of the i 
property, which he largely imjreased by the 

S urchase of Land in thr: north oi‘ Scotland. 

fe was twice aivarded the gold medal of the 
Society for the Eneon ragemen t of A rt s, Ma ii n- 
factures, and (\)mnierce, for his plantations, 
W'ith which he covered fourteen thoiiMiiKl 
Rci^‘S. He offered the farmers on his t‘stiito 
every inducement to cultivate their land on 
the most approvetl ]»rineiple.s,and liiinself set 
the example hy in.stitntiiig near each r>f his 
seats a morlel farm, wlu-re agriculliire and 
cattle-hreiH-ling weiv carried on uiKh-r hisp»‘r- 
soiiul supervision. In 1782 and 1783, when 
all cn>ps failed, lit» allowed his highland 
tenants a reduction of twenty per cent, on 
their rents, and dt-^jiosf'd <if graiti to tlic ]»o<»r 
considerably below the market priee, import- 
ing several cargr>»‘.s from Kiiglaml, which ho 
sold at a loss of 3,066/'. He wa^* created a 
British peer hv the title of Bur<»n Fife, 10 Feb. 

1 790. lie, held t he appoint ment of lord-lieu- 
tenant of county llantl, atid founded the town 
of Macduff, the harbour «»f which was built 
at a cost of 6,(X)0/. He died at his hou^e in 
Whitehall, London, 21 Jan. an<l was 

buried in the maiisnleum at Huff Houm*, 
Banffshiri*. He iiiarri«Ml, 6 ,Tune 1750, Lady 
Dorothea Sinclair, only chihl of Ale\ninier, 
ninth earl of Caithness, but he had no issue, 
and his Brit ish |iee rage became evtiuct on his 
death, lie was sueci‘eded in his Scotch earl- 


I there he rendered important services during 
{ the insurrection of 1798, and manageii to keep 
! his district quiet in spite of the state of affairs 
elsewhere. He was promoted litmtenant- 
I ^neral on 1 Jan, 1801 , and gtmeral on 25 ( let. 
1809, and at tlie.tinu.* of his death, at Fun- 
! tingtoii, near (Chichester, on 6 Dec. 18.39, he 
was senior general in the British army, au<l 
was one of the few o dicers who held a com- 
mission for over seven tv years. It is note- 
worthy that he had as aides-de-camp during 
his Limerick coininaiid two famous oftieers, 
‘William Napier [q. v.J and James Daw’es 
Douglas [q. V.] There are numerous allusions 
to him in the ‘ Life of Sir William Napier.’ 

[Uoyal MiHfary Calfiidiir; fJent. Mag. 31arcli 
1810; Life of Sir William Napiar.] H. M. 8. 

DUFF, .lAMES, fourth Earl of Fife 
(1776-1857 I, Spanish general, elder son of 
the Hon. Alexander Duff, who succeeded his 
brt»ther as tliird J*Carl Fife in 180f), was Ijorn 
on 6 Oct. 1776. Ht‘ was educated at Edin- 
burgh ami waft not intended for tlie army. 
On 9 Si*pi. 1799 he married Mary Caroline, 
second chiughttjr f)f .fohn Manners, who 
died on 29 Dee. 1805, TluTtmpon Duff 
soiiglit distraction in 1808 hy volunteering 
to j«»iu the Spaniards in their war against 
Napoleon. His aft^i.-tanco was gladly re- 
ceive/l, e.^jiccially a.ft ho came full of enthu- 
siusni and with a full purse, and he was made 
I a iiiajor-geiiernl in the Spanisli service. He 
served with great difttiiiction at the battle of 
'rahivt‘ra, wh*‘re he was severely wounded in 
trying lf» rally tlie Spanish runaways, and 
was only saved from becoming a prisoner hy 
the g'nliaiitry of his lifelong friend, 3Iajor 
(onierward.ft ld»'uteuaut-general Sir) S. F. 

I Whit I inglinm. In that year, 1 809, he became 
I Visi*ouiit Macduff on his father's accesftion 


dom by his next br»)ther. Alexander. 

[Douglas and Wood’s PoeiMgc of Scotland, 
i. /i78; Scots Mag. Ixxi. 1.59 ; Fo.slcr’s Members 
of Parliainont (Scotland}.] A. V. 

DUFF, Sib JAMES (1 762-1839), general, | 
onlv son of Alexander Duff of Kiiistoun, 
N.B., entered the army as an ensign in the 
1st or Grenadier guards on 18 April 1769. 
Hewn* promotinl lieutenniit and captain on 
26 April 1 776, and made adjutant of his bat- 
talion in 1777, and on 30 April 1779 he was 
knighted 08 pro.xy for the celebrated dij^lo- 
matist Sir James Harris, afterwards nrst 
earl of Malmesbury, at his installation as a 
knight of the Bath*. He was promoted cap- 
tain and lieutenant-colonel on 18 July 17 A), 
colonel on 18 Nov. 1790, and majoi^goneml 
on 3 Oct. 1794, and in 1797 received the 
command of the Limerick district. While 
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to the lri<h earldom of Fife, but he still con- 
tiiiuiMl to serve in Spain, and was ]iresent 
I during the defence of Cadiz against Marshal 
Victor, and was again severely wounded in 
the attack on Fort ^Matagorda in 1810. On 
17 April 1811 l>e Mieceeded his father us 
fourth Earl Fife, and ns lord-lieutenant of 
Banffshire, and relurnctl to England, after 
being made for his .services a knight of the 
order of 8t. Ferdinand. He was elected 
M.l*. for Banffshirt' in 1818, and made a lord 
ill waiting in the following year, and he was 
created a jn'er of the I’nited Kingdom as 
f.,ord Fife on 27 April 1827, in which year 
lie was also made a knight of the Thistle. 
He soon afterwanls retired altogether to 
Scotland, where he livt'd at Duff House, 
Banffshire, much beloved by liis tenantry 
and greatly interested in farming and cattle 
raising, and there he died, aged 80, on 9 March 
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1887* He wee aucoeeded bv bia nephew, 
JfenwBttir, theltlder aon of hia only brother, 
Oe^ie^ the Hon. Sir Alexander J^nn, Q.C.H., 
wlui was a most diatingiiiahed officer, and com* 
mended the 8Ath re^fiment, the Connaught 
Rangers,from 1 798 to 1810, serving at it<( head 
in Baird's expedition from India to Egypt in 
1801, and in the attack on Buenos Ayres in 
1800, and who had predeceased him in 1851. 

[Whittingham*B Life of Sir 8, I*\ Whitting- 
ham; (rent. Mag. .^pril 18-37 ; and for Sir Alex- 
ander Duff's .■ierviet’s, Royal Military ('aleudar, 
ad. 1820, iii. 100.] H. M. S. 

DUFF, JAMES GRANT (1780-18^), 
historinu, ehlest s»>ii of John Grant of Kin- 
cardine t>’NeiI and Margaret Miln Dulf of 
Eden, who died 1*0 .Vug. IS2I, wjw born in 
the town of Banff <ni 8 July 17SH. Ilis father 
dying about 1791*. hi^ mother removed to 
.\l)enleen, where he went to seluvd, and to the 
Mcirisehnl (\)l!ege. He was designed for the 
civil service of the East Tu<lia Ciunjainy, hut 
impatient at the pro-sjXH't iifdelay in obtaining 
a post lit* Jim*]»t»*d II ea«letsliip in lH)o and 
siiiled fip Boiuhfiv. Having studied at the 
cadet establi«hui**ut tluT**, li»*joimMl the Bom- 
bay gn‘nadiers.wa« pre.<5eiit in 1808 ih ensign 
in command ut th** stormingof Maltuh,]i forti- 
fied strongliuld of fre»d)»>oteri, where he dis- 
played 4 *onspieuou^ gallantry, and his party 
was almost eut to pieces. At an nnn.snally 
early age he lit.*<*arae ndjntunt to his regi- 
ment and Persian inO-rpreter, a ml was even 
moiv influential in it than thi- pOMtimi indi- 
cated. Wliib* still lieutenant he attracted th.* 
attention of .Mount <tuart Elpliiiistoin- ij. \ , 

then resilient 'if Poona, and l>«*caiiie, Jilong ; 
with Captain Poltiiiger, hisas-iisiant and de- 
voted friend. ElphinsroTi*-’> cluiraetepof him 
in 1S*>8 WHS *a man of much ahilif y, uiul wfiat 
is more, much gnofl owri-e.' He was partien- | 
larly .successful in understanding the native 
char.icter, and in <lisfoveriiig the in»*an be- 
tween too mpid reform and ton great deference 
to native prejudice and imuiobility. During 
tin; long 0 ]M*ralions against tlie I'ei.'.fiWH Bajet? 
Rao, terminating ill hisoverllirow. Grant tufik 
a considerable part, both in a civil and in a 
military capacity, holding now tlie rank of 
captain in liis regiment (see I'oKRi>r, 
cjnl Uyittnf/Jt of Elphinfttoiif, ]ircf. memoir). 
U]ioii the settlement of the country he was 
appointed in 1818 to the important office of 
re.sident of Sattara. His in«tmrtions are 
contained in a letter of 101 phi list one’s, dated 
8 April 1818, and his rein nnerat ton wn.s fixed 
at two thoii.-and rupees per month, with iil- 
lowamt*'* of fifteen hunrlred riipees pfsr month, 
anrl in addition his office establishment fsee ; 
part. Pnpart^ 1 87:1. vol. xx.vviii. pt. i. ) Hert», ; 
in the heart of a warlike province, the centre | 


of the Biahratta ooolbderaoy; with bat 
European eompanioa and a body of native 
infantry, ho auoceeded in fiiaiiktaining hin^ 
Bell By proedamat ion 1 1 April 1818 Elpliin* 
stone made over to Grant full powers for the 
amiigeraent of the afiairs of Sattara. Pertob 
Sing the rajali was rescued from hiseaptivitv 
by the peiahwa after the battle of Ashteii 
February 1819 and restored to the thisme 
under the tutelage of Grant. By tn*«iy 
25 Sept. 1819 Grant was to administer the 
[ country in the rajah's name till ^ 1822, and 
I then t ranafer it to him and his officers when 
j they should ])ruve fit for the task. Grant 
i carefully iiuprt*s.sed upon (he rajah that any 
■ iriton'tuirst' with other princes, except such 
ns the treaty provided for, would be puni!*Iied 
with itnnexiitum of his territory, and trained 
him «o successfully ill habits of business that 
Riu'tiib Sing, having improvwl greatly under 
his eare(^ee HniiKit, Jortmal, it. 212), was 
iiiaile dir»-ct ruler of .Sattara in 1822 ^ fuit 
under Grant's sueeessor. General Briggs, his 
beliavii *ur was unsat isfactory. (For sotin* de- 
tniU of fr rant's ndmini.'^tmrive ptdicy sts* his 
rejHirt on Sattara in Klphin.stone’.s* Report on 
the Terri lories taken from the IVisliwa, 1821 
Diiringthis time Grant conclmbMl the tiHjrities 
with the Sattara jaghiredars, liz. 22 April 
1>2D, the Runt S’ucheo, the Runt Prithee 
Nidhei*, the Dufiaykiir, and th«* ifeshmonk 
of Rliiiltun, and :i July 1820, die Rtijali of 
Akulkote and the •Sheikli Waekur (as the 
names ure given by Aitelie.soii), The ar- 
rangements which he pre#«criljed both for the 
olinuette of the Durbar and for tlie miituige- 
ment of the revenue remained as he left them 
for iniiuy years. After five, years tlie anxiety 
luidtoil hrr>ke down his health, and cointM'Iletl 
his return to Scotland, wlieiv» he ocenpie<1 
himself in completing hi.s ^ Ili.storv of the 
Mahruttas,* the materials for whicli ho had 
long be * *11 collecting with great diligence and 
under ]>eeuliarly favoiinilde opportunitie.s, 
through liis aece.vs to .state papers, and fa- 
mily and temple urcliive.**, iitul liis por.sounl 
iictjiiiiintaiice with the .Mahrattn chiefs (.see 
in ( Vii.KHRfioKK, /.//e of lilphinat one ^ scAeral 
Ifi ter*^ tn anil from Grant j. It was published 
ill I82(». About 1825 he succeeded to the 
C'^tate of Eden, and taking tho additional 
noun* of Dull' settled then*, improving the 
property. In l8o() hi.s wife, June Cathnriiie, 
t he only daughter of Sir Whitelaw Aiii.slu*,nn 
eminent pliysiciaii and iiuf hor of tho * Materia 
Medica Indira,* whom he murriwl in 1825, 
RueciM'ded to ail estate in Eifeshire l>t:;longing 
to her mother’s family, whereupon lie torik 
the fiirthi*r name of f 'ittiinghame. Hi* died 
on 25 Sept. 1858, leaving a daughter and two 
sons, of whom the elderj Mountstuart- Pllphin- 
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•tone^ liat^ bcm !f.P. fcac the Elgin Biughfl, 
Under-eecretUT for India 1868-74, and for 
l^e colonies 1880*1, and governor of Madras 
1881-6. 

f%Df^l^htre Joumal, September 1868, from 
vrbich all the other periodical notices are taken ; 
PttiTs Histoiy of the Mahraltas ; Burke's Landed 
Oentry; Aitweson’s Indian Treaties, vol. iv. ; 
Colebrooke’s Elphinstone; Dr. Murray Smith on 
Sattara in Calcutta Review, x. 437.] J. A. H. 

DUPP, ROBERT (d. 1787), vice-admiral, j 
consin of William Duff, first carl of Fife, 
was promoted to commandtr’s riiiik on 4 Dec. 
1744, and in I74f) had command of the Terror 
bomb on the coast of Scotland. ( )n 211 Oct. he 
was postt;d to the Anglesea, a new ship of 
44g mis, which he commanded on the coast 
•of Ireland and the home station fill the peace 
in 1748. In 1705 he was appointed to the 
Rochester of 50 guns, which was employed | 
■during the following years on the coast of I 
PVan^'e thither in independent cruising or as ‘ 
part of the grand fleet. In 1758 Duff was 
wifhCommotloi*cTIowc in the squadron cover- 
ing the expeditions against *St. Malo, Cher- 
bourg, and St. Oas; and in 1750 was senior 
oiticerof the little sipuulroii stationed on the 
south cruist of llrctagu',* to keep wakdi over 
the movements of the P’rench in ^torbihan, 
while Hawke with flic fleet blockaded Drc.st, 
Ho was lying at anchor in t^uilMTon Day, 
his sjniadron consisting of four 5(j.gun ships 
and four frigates, when, on the morning of 
20 Xov.,his outlook gave him int«dIigonce of 
the F'ronch fleet tf» the southward of Dclle 
Isle. He lia.**tily put to sen and stood to the 
southward, chased hy the Krcncli. Siuldenly 
the English ships tucked to the enstwaru, 
their men manning the rigging.cbeeringaud 
thnnving their hut.s into the si»u. They hud 
just made out the English fleet in hot pur- 
suit of this lA’cnch, which, partly owing to 
its turning aside to chase I Inff’s squadron, 
was overtaken before it could get into a safe 
anchorage [see Hawkk, Edwaud, LorhI. 
Duff had no actual slum* in th(> battle which 
followed, but by n'a.son of the prominent 
part he took in the overtiirti his name is 
closely connected with the clorics of that 
great dav. He was afterwards appointed to 
the Im ..droyant, a crack ship of 80 guns, in 
which he accompanied Ri,>nr-adininil liotl- 
ney to the West Indies, and took part In the 
reduction of Martinique, January and Fe- 
bruary 1762. Un 81 ^larch 1775 he w^aa pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral, and in April was 
aent out os commandor-iit-chicf at Now'found- 
land. In Septemher 1777 he was appointed, 
to the command of the Mediterranean, with 
bis flag in the Panther. When the siege of 
Gibraltar was begun in 1770, Dufl e Operated | 


with the ^forriaon so far as, the very limited 
force at hts disMsal permitted; but the go- 
venunent, not being able to strengthen his 
command, recalled him early in the iollowii^ 
year. He had been promoted to be vice-ad- 
miral on 29 Jan. 1778, but field no further 
command after bis return to England in 1780. 
During his later years lie was grievously af- 

1 flicted with gout, an attack of which in the 
stomach caused his death at Qucensferiy on 
6 June 1787. 

of his cousin the Earl of Fife. By her he 
had several children, w'hose descendants are 
now numerous. It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that hi.<« grand-nephew, George 
Duff, w*ho w'ns slain at Trafalgar in command 
of the 3fars, had before the battle the com- 
mand of the inshore si^uadron, watching the 
motions of the enemy m Cadiz. 

[r’harTU>ckV Biog. Navalis, r. 444 ; Bcatson's 
Nav. and ^fil. Memoir-^, vol. iii.J J. K. L. 

DUFF, WILLIAM 0732-1816), mis- 
cellaneous writer, a Scotch minister and M.A., 
was licensed by I he presbytery 25 June 1755, 
culled 18 Sept., and oi*dained 8 Oct., when 
he was aiqioiiited to the |Mirishof Olenbiicket, 
Aberdeenshire. Thence he w'os transferred to 
IVterculter in the same county. 24 Oct. 1766, 
being admitted 4 March 1<'67. He was 
nominated minister of Foveran, iiLo in .Vber- 
deenshire, in February 1 774, and took up his 
residence a twelvemonth later. There he 
got a new clnirch built in 1704, and died 
father of the synod, 2.3 Feb. 1815, in the 
eighty-third year of his age, and sixtieth of 
his ministry Ixxvii. 310). On 

4 Sept. 177'8 he married Ann Mitchell, by 
' whom he had tw(> son.*? and four daugh- 
' ters. Hurt' is author of: 1. * An Essay on 
Original Oenius and its Various Modes of 
Exertion in Philosophy and the Fine Arts, 
articularly in Po*'try’ (anon.l, 8vo, Lrfindon, 
767, a w'ork whieh exhibits msiderabb 
acquaint aiice with classical aut Imrs. A sequel 
is • Crit ical Observat if»ns on the Writings 
of the most celebrated Oriirinal Oonin.«osiii 
Poetry,’ 8 VO, London. 1770. .3, *The His- 

tory of llhedi, the Hermit of ^f«>unr Ararat. 
An Oriental Tale' taniui.), 12mo, Linidon, 
1773. 4. ‘Sermons on Several Occasions,’ 

2 vols. 12mo, Aberdeen, 1786. “ ‘Letters 

on the Intellectual and Moral Cliaracter of 
Women,’ ftvo, .Vberdecn, 1807. 6. ‘The 

I^ast. Address of a Clergyman in the Decline 
of Life,’ 8vo, AbeixUH>n, 1814, Duff also 
furnished an account of Fovoran to Sir .T. 
Sinclair's ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland* 
(^ed. 1791-9, vi. 62-70, xxi. Appendix, pp. 
135-7). 
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[Hew Scott’s Fnsti Keel. Scot., voL iii. pt. ii. 
513, 55o. G08; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Cat. of 
rary of Advocates, ii. BSO.] G. O. 

DUPFERIN, L\dt (1807-1807). [See 

SH£KIDAX, llliLKN SkLINA.] 

DUPFET, THOMAS (/, lb78), drama- 
tist, was originally a inilltiier in rho New 
Exchange, London, avIio niiforinnatcdy took 
to pluy-wri t ing. 1 1 e obt aiiied some iiotoriot v 
by buVles(|iiing the rhymed tragedies with 
Vrbicli Ilryden, Sliadwell, and Settle enter- 
tained the town. As literal ims his pro<luc- 
tions are beneath criticism. That by which 
he is best remem l>en*d is * The Mock Tem- 
pt*st,’ acted at the Theatre Royal in iH7o, 
and \vritten to draw away the oiidience from 
the theatre at Dorset Oaixlen^, where Dryden 
and Davenaiit s ulteration of Sliakespean^’s 
‘ Tempest ’ was then in its full run. (ifthis 
travesty Drj’den afterwards wr<jte: 

Tho dullest scribblers some admirer^ found. 

And the M< 3 <'k Temp-st wjw 4 while reiK»wn’d : 
But this low stuff the town at last despis'd. 

And scorn’d the folly that they on<*t‘ had priz’d. 

Duffet wrote also; 1. ''Hie Empress of 
Morocco, a farce’ (anon.), ito, fjondoii, 
1674, intendtxl to throw ridiciih; on Settle’s 
mnular tragedy of tho same title. It is 
followed by * An Kiulogue spoken by NVitiduM 
after the mmle of Macb»»rh, * fH-rbirm’d with 
new and costly macliine.^.* ± ‘TheSpiiniNh 
Rogue,’ a comedy in A'ern', 4to, I^ondon, 1 074. 
This, the most indecent of Id's play>, is 
appropriately dt*<Iierttod to *Ma<latii KHeii 
Owyn.’ il. * Ih*uiiiies Triumph, a maniple 
[in ^erse]. Presented by tho Scholar^ of 
Mr. Jeffery I5ani-t**rand Mr. .lames Hart, at 
their now Boarding School for Ycuing T^idios 
and Gent UiW'omcii.kt ‘lit in that Houm> which 
was formerly Sir Artluip Gorge-s, at (’Indscy,’ 
4to, London, 167(5, a curiniis lesson in wdmt 
was then considered high moral culture, 
4, ‘Psyche Debauch’d, a comedy,’ 4tn, Lon- 
don, 1678, n travesty of Shad well’s tragfdy. 
To buffet is ascri)>ed the autliorship of the 
anonymous comedy entitled ‘The Amriroiw 
Old 'W^oman. . . .* Written by a Person of 
Honour,' 4to, London, 1674 (afterwards re- 
issued with a new title-pag*', ‘The Pond 
Ijady,’ 4to, l.«oiidoii, 1684). He also wrote 
a paltry volume of ‘New Poems, iSjiigs, 
Prologues and Epilogues . . . set by the ' 
most eminent Musicians alx>ut the Town,* . 
8 VO, lymdon, 1676, ond a broadsheet ballml, [ 
undated, called ‘ Araintor’s Lamentation for 
Celia’s Unkindness.’ j 

[Baker’s Biog. Dram. 0812), 1 . 210-11, ii. 25. 
53, 191, iii. 52, 186, 293; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. zii. 63 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. G. 


DUFPIELD, WILIHAM (1816-1868), 
still-life painter, born at Bath in 1816, and 
educated in that city, was the second son of 
Charles BnfBeld, at one time proprietor of 
the Royal Union Library. At an early age 
he displayed a decided predilection and talent 
. for druw'ing. Mr, George Doo, the engraver, 
having been struck by DulEeld’s bigluy ela- 
borated ptm-and-ink sketches and faithful 
copies of his engravings, offered to take him 
ns his pupil without a premium. A few' years 
later he placed hinisclf under Lance, and was- 
. noted for his unremitting attention and assi- 
duity as a student of tlio Royal Academy, 
After coroplet ing the usual course of study 
in London, he rt*tumed to Bath, and later 
on procee<led to Ant werp, where, under Baron 
WappjTs, lie worked for two years. Jn 1857 
he re.sided at Bayswater, and died on :i ^ept, 

1 8(i;i. In 1 850 he was married to Mary Kl iza- 
eldest daughter of Mr, T. E, Rosenberg 
of Bath, and a painter of fruit and jfln^'ers; 
she was a member of the Instit uto of Paiiit|>rs 
in ^^'atft^-t*olou^s. 

[Ottlty's Dictionary of Ib-ocnt and Living 
Painters and Engravers ; RtHlgi-avc'.s Dicrumary 
of ArtistH.J L. F. 

BUPPUS, T-obds. [See Sutuehland.] 

BUPP Y, v: 1 ) \V.\ U D n 8 10-1 868), bVnian 
lendttr, was born nt Balliighiiderreen, county 
of Mayo, in 1810. In 1863 be gave up a 
situation uiid devoted himstdf to spreading 
Fenian prineiplesin Uommiiglit, bt^omingin 
fact ' the life and soul of the Fenian move- 
ment west of t Ilf! rilifi nnon.’ 1 le w’lis nrreM ed 
11 Nov. 18<)5, wdtli James Stephens, Charles 
.1. Kickham, and Hugh Hrophy, at bairiield 
Hou.se, Sandyraount, but after a bru‘f im- 
prisonment was relt*nfied on bail iu January 
1866, in the lielifff that he wn.s dying of con- 
sumption. He again applied himself to the 
organisation, was rearrest * h 1 at Boyle on 
n March, triefl r>l May 1867, and sentenced 
to tifteen years’ penal servitude. He avhs 
found dead in his cell at Millbank prison, 
17 Jan, 1868. The concluding sentences ol 
his s{M;ech delivered in the dock before con- 
viction have been inscribed on his tomb in 
Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin. 

[T, D. Sullivan’s Speeches from tho Dock, 
23r«l c<l. pt. i. pp. 208-10 ; A. M. Sullivan’s New 
Irchinrb 6tb erl. p. 264; Webb’s Irish Oompen- 
dium, p. 160.] G. G. 

BUPIEP. NICOLAS OOUlN (1776P- 
1884), Freincn t4>acher, a native of Nantes, w'aa 
lx>rn in or about 1776. His father, a knight 
of the order of St. 1.4)nis, served during the 
revolutioia as a volunteer under the French 
princes inHermany ; his mother, the Countess 
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Yictoire Aim^e Libault Gouin Duficf^ was per- 
aonally engaged in the many battlers fouglit 
by bar relative, General CJiarettc, against tbe 
revolutionists, for which she was afterwards 
known as * the heroine of La Vond6e.* Dubef, 
though a striplmg of fifteen, joined in 1 79::2tho 
royal naval corps assembled under the Count 


of Pipa Minor alias Precis in Lichfield, lie 
died atForton in the spring of thesameyear. 
lie left a family of five sons and five daugh- 
ters. lie published: 1. ‘ The True Nature 
of the Jliviue I.<aw, and of l)isobediencetllert^- 
unto ; in Nine DiscourseH, tending to show, 
in the one a Loveliness, in the other a De- 


d’Hector at Enghein, and went through the | formity, by way of Dialogue lietween Theo- 
campaigfn with nis regiment in the army of : philus and Eubiilus,' 8vo, London, 1687. 
the brothers of Louis XVIII until its dis- j ' A Discourse coiicM^rning many Children, 
baudment. The same year he sought refugii •' in which thes Prejudices against a numerous 
in England, but soon afterwards sailed for j Ofispring are removed, and the Objections 
the W^t Indies, and wa». attracted thence answered, in a Letter to a Friend,’ 8vo, Lon- 
to Philadelphia, which he reached in July ! don, 1695. Wood also ascrib**s to hlm*Tne 
1796. During his sojourn in Anifrica he be- ' Marriages of Cousin Crermuns vindicated fnjm 
came acquainte<l with Dr. Priesthy, Thomas ! the Censures of Unlawfulnttsse and Inexpe- 
Jefferson, and other eminent men. Here, j diency. Jhdng a Letter written to his much 
too, he published an essay <m 'The Philo- Honour’d T. 1).’ [without author’s nainol, 
Sophy of Language,* in which lie first ex- ' 8vo, Oxford, 1676, ‘mostly taken, as ’tissaid, 
plained to the world how he was led to make i from Dr. .Jer. Taylor's bi>ok called Duct or 
those discoveries ‘from which my system of ; Diibitantiura, i&c.* In No\emljer 1674 Du- 


universal and eciinoniical instruction derives 
such peculiar and manifold udvam ages.* For 
nAirly twenty-five years he taught h’roneli 
with success in America and in England, to 
which he returned about 18ls. Hu died at 
Pentonville April 1864. His chief work . 
is ‘Nature displayed in her mode of teaching - 
Tjiinguago to Man; bfing a new and infal- 
lible Method of actjniriiig Languages with 
unparalleled rapidity; deduced from the ana- 
lysis of the human* mind, aind couseijuently 


gard sent to Dr. Ualpli Hat hurst, vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford, 11 * llelatioii concerning a 
strange Kind of Jlleeding in a Little Cluld 
at Lilleshall in Sliropshire,^ which was printed 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions* (ix. 196). 

[.'Vddit. MS. 2:U4G: Wood's* AlhenUB Oxon. 
(l{lif»s), iv. C79; WoodV Fasti tljliss), ii. 277i 
298 ; l)ugd.ile’8 WarArickshir<* (Thuinas).pp.488- 
489 ; Lo Neve's* Fas*li (Hardy), i. G19.] G. G. 


DUGARD, WILLIAM ( 1006- 1662), 



London, 1818, wdiich d«*apite its ^tzeand co>r- | educiited at the Royal School, by Worcester 
liness reached a t welflli edit ion in t henuthor’s j Catliednil ; became a jwil'tioner at Sidney 
lifetime. Sliort-ly befoiv his death he com- ; Sus>ex i'nllege, CambridL^e, under bis uncle, 
pbjted ‘ A Universal, Pronouiieing, and Criti- ^ Richard Dugard, R.l). ; and lt>ok dogn^es of 
cal French-English Dictionary.' 8vt),Lomlou, ' Ii.A. in lH2t>, and in 1660. In 1626 

1836. He was author, too, of 'The Fivncli he was usher of Diindle school, and in lOJlO 

i?«df-inti*rpreter. or Pronouncing Grammar,' 

12mo, Exeter (1820.°). 

[Prefiicos to Nature Displayed; Gent. 3Iag, 
new ser. i. dGI.J (r. <i. 


niOAtcr of Stamford schoid. In 1665 he <ued 
; the corporate a ut horit ies for misappropriation 
I of school lands and other a bust's. Two years 
j afterwanls he became master Colchester 
' grammar school. He iiiciviLsctl the number 
DUGARD, SAMUEL ( UU5 ?-l<)97 ), di- j of scholars from nine to sixt^-nine, and re- 

hi>5 own expense, but 


vine, son of Tliomus Dugard, ^l.A., rector of 
Barford, Warwickshire, by Anne his wife, 
was l»oni at Warwick in or alKutt ]tU5, his 


paired the school at . 

gave ortcnce to the tow nsmen, and was com- 
piled to resign in .Tsinuarv 1642-6. In May 


&thii being at the time head-iiiastor of the I 1614 ho was chosen hi'ad-ma>ter of Merchant 
griunmar school of that town. At the btjgin- ' Ta>*h)rs’ School in London. In HUS tho 
ning of 1661, when about sixteen years of j court of aldermen elected him examiner of 
nge, ho entered Trinity Ccdlege, Oxford, as a j tlieir schools in the country. He was tho 
commoner, but was admitted a scholar on ! first to set up a folio register of bis school, 
30 May 1662, and graduated B.A. on200ct. ' with full particulars of the scholars admitted. 

•I J mi .1. — ^ I 1 _ 1 ^ 1 r.* i? 


1664. Then taking orders, lie was elected to 
a fellowship in Juno 1667, proceeding M..\. 
on tho following 31 Oct. lie subsequently 
became rector of Forton, Staffordshire, and 


It is St ill pn^servcil in the Sion ColK^ li- 
brary. This reconl has tw(» loyal Greek 
verses on the death of Charles I., and two 
other Greek verses on the burial of Crom- 


on 2 Jau. 1696-7 was collated ti' 4he pn»bend | welTs mother. He printed at hU private presa 
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SaliiiMiiiB*s<l)efei]Bioi«^tapit>CfUt^ | meats of the Latia Tongue/ Jjondon, 206^ 

in l&19-4i0. The council of state committed j J:2nio. S. < Vestibulum Lingu» Latime/ Lon** 
him to Newgate, ordered the destruction of | dou.lOoC. 4. ‘ Lexicon Gra^ci Testament! Al- 
hia presses and implements, and directed the j phabeticum,* London, 1660, «vo, pp. 762. Tho 
Merchant Taylors Company to dismiss him ! manuscript of a new edition by the younger 
fipom their school. liis wile and family were ; Bowyer, who took groat pains with it, was 
turned out of doors, and his print inu effects, , prepared in 1774, but not published. 6, * Rhe- 
worth 1,000/., seized. Aft. rti month\ impri- : tonces Compendium,’ Londou,8vo. 6. 
Bonment, however, his release wa.s effected by : p/dios . . . sive manuals Oriecie Lingual^ 
hisfrieiidMiltoii,audbi8j)eacemadewitlipar- Caspario Stddelio,’ 3rd edition, London, HJ66, 
liameut. Itissaid by l)r.GiIl,onthe stn^iigth 6. * lihelorices Elemeiita quiestionibus et ro- 
of Dugavd’s u8.«iertion upon his deathbed, tiiat spfmsionibiis explicata/ &c., several editions, 
Milton found Bugard printing an edition of the 7th, London,.i673, 8vo. 
the ‘Eikon BasilikC* about the time of his j [Bugivrds Works; Stow's Survej-, i. 169, 170, 
arn*st, and comuelleil the insertion of the 203; Wood h Athena* (Bliss), ii. 178; Kennett’s 
prayer from Sidney’s ‘Arcadia/ w'hicb he Register, p. 447; Millou’s Works; Journals of the 
afterwards ridiculed in the ‘ Eikoiioklustes.’ House of Commons, 1662; X ichols’s Lit. Auecd. 
Milton's answer to Salmasius was printed at i. 626, iii. 164, 200; Reading's Sion College 
Dugard’s press. • Lihntry, p. 41; Wilson’s Merchant Taylors' 

On Dugard s release from Xewgate he Schcwl. pp. 150. 268-71, 276, 288, 280, 304- M, 
opened a private school on iSt. Peter’s Hill. . 318,323-8; Morant's tNsex, i. 177.] J. W.-G. 
Bradshaw, Iiowevt r, a few months after- ‘ DUGDALE, illCIIATlI) (Ji. 1607)> tho 
wards, ordered th»; Merchant Taylors’ Coin- \ Surey demcniiac, who was bom about IGtJO, 
p&ny to replace him for hi.s special services was the mmi of Th»>mas Dugdale of f:?urey, 
to the public a.s schoolmaster, and us printer . near Whalley, J^ancasliire, a gardener, and 
to the state, and after a third peremptory . servant to Thomas Lister of Westby in York- 
letter Duguivl wu.s reinstated 25 Sept. Itk'SU. shire. In 1689 (or according to another ac- 
In 1 6. J 1-2 some of his bcsiks wem publicly count alxnit 16114), when nhoiit eighteen roars 
burnt by order of tho House of C’ommons, of age, ho went to tlu* riish-ljoaring fete at 
such a.H ‘Tlie Itaeovian C'nte<*hUiu.’ Yet in . 'Whalley, and getting drunk, quarrelled and 
the .same year he printed a Ei*»‘nc!i traiishi- , fought >11111 oiieofthe'revellersaljoutdancing, 
tion of Milton's ‘ Eikonoklusles,' and calls mi e.vercise in whieli he con.sidered he ex- 
himself ‘ riuill. Dugard, imprimeur dii con- celh*d. On returning to his master’s house 
sell d’etat.’ The governors of the scho<jl, on he professeil to have '•een apparit ions, and the 
the burning of his works, desired him to re- following day, )>i‘iiig uiivvidl and lying down, 
linquish his preS'*-work. but his imprint ap- be declan*d that he hml been alarmed by the 

r ears year by year until his death, lii June thmr opening and a mist entering, followed 
661, after public warning by the school an- by various supernaturul apjiearances. Be- 
thoritie.H of various breaches <jf order, chiefly coming subject to violent tits, Dugdale left 
in^taking an exce'.>Lve numbt'r of scholar'* his .'situation and went home, when a phy- 
(275), he was dismi.**>ed. A month after he sieinn was called in without benefiting Jiim, 
opened a private school in White’s Alh'\, a.-? the fits continued and increased. Dug- 
Coleman Siretrt, and soon liad 193 pupils , dale’s father now jqipUi'd to Thomas Jolly, 
under his cure. He died -J Dec. I <>62. From the ejected minister of Altham, wdio with 
his will, made a month before, he scein.^ t<» eight i>r nine other iioncoiiforini.st ministers 
have survived his ?econ«l wife, and h-ft only met almost every dav at th** house and endea- 
a daughter, Lydia, not of age. Hi's . voured to ex*jrc!di* tlia devil, which Dugdalo 
wife, Elizabf'tJi, died at Colchester in KUl. naffirmed to possess him, by prayer, examina- 
Two sons, Richard (6. 25 .luiie l<i;i4) and tion, and fasting, but without result for at 
Thomas (A. 21^ Xov. 16.S5), eritei>.'d Merchant luasf a year. .Meanwhile Dugdale’s fame had 
Taylors* Sclmol in 1644, the former being _ spread abroad, and he W'as visited by several 
elected to St. John’s College 1650. He live»l , tfiousarid p4>rsons, some dozens making de- 
at yew'infl^on Butts in 16tXf, when he con- clarationsof liisstrangecondilionbelbreLord 
cealed in his hoii,«e James Harrington, author . Willoughby and other magistrates. It was 
of Hlceana/ and gave a bond for him of .5, 000/. ; claimed for Dugdale that ho foretold future 
This was ill gratitude to Harringtoo,w'hn had ; events, sjioke Inngiiagus of which he was ig- 
saved him formerly from Imiitg tried for his iioront, and hoiiietimes with two voices at 
life. I once, was at times wildly blasphemous, and 

Ilia works are : 1. * Riidimenta Gnncae ‘ at others prcaohoil sennons, that ho was pos- 
Linguse, for th»i use of Merchant Taylors’ j scssed of extraordinary strength, and wan 
School,’ before 1650. 2. ‘ The English Iludi- , sometimes ‘•as light as a bag or feathers, and 
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at others aa heavy as lead/ that ho vomited a 
larj^e hair broom, and did a number of other 
niiraculona things. Baxter and Matlier were 
so impressed that they wished to quote his 
case ill their works on ’witchcraft ; but Lord- 
chi rf-justice Holt is said to have <iiscovered 
that the whole adiiir was an imposition. 1 )ug- 
dale seems to have been hysterica], and with > 
th<} aid of his relations to have traded on tlic 
cnvlulity of his visitors. A number of pam- 
phlets were written, some denouncing him 
as a cheat, and others supporting tlie thooiy 
of Jiis demoniacal jiossessidi.. After tlie la]>se 
of considerably more than a year the fits left 
him, and up to 1007, when lie was last heard 
of, ho had only had one uniinjiortant return 
of them. A woodcut p^irtrait is prefixed to 
Taylor’s 'Siircy Inipvstnr.* 

[Xobles (iranger. j. .37!!; Hist, nf Wlialh*}'; 
Tilt! iSurey I)cmt.»iiiack(It3'J7) ; 'I’.n l<ir^ Suny lia- 
pO'-lor (lfjl)7); Mitldleton's Alirjiculou.s Powt-rs!, i 

p. 2:>2 (ed. 17-10) J A. O. Jl. i 

•dugdale, STEPHEN ^ 

iiifttrnjer, eaiiie fir-tt into ]iulilic imtice us a ' 
* tli’sCtiverer ’ of the M»-<*alled Popish plot. He 
Innl been emivertt'd t<i UoinaniMU by one 
Knight, a prie-^t, in lt‘o7 t»r H>o8, beiiur at 
that date about eighteen \ ears of ag**. ( hving ■ 
to Knight’s iiifinnities hngdale was trans- 
ferred to Francis Kvevs, a jf-uit, in Siallbrd- * 
shire. Tie ingratiated Iiiiiiself into the con- ' 
iideiice of \arioiis prie>ts, and protV^v,-d to 
become acquainted with <le1iated at 

I irivate meetings, and to have '.<*en iiniiiernn^ 
etters. At fir-ot these were idiietly i-oiieern- 
ing money and weapons, * that they bhonhl 
b»* in readiness with all necevsjirie^ wlien the 
king should die, to assist the dnlo* against 
the protestants’ {Information of .*10 t)ct. 
lOSO, p. 2). In Ui77 Dugdale was stew ard to 
Lord Aston at Tixall, Slaffonlshin*. where 
he cheated the' workmen of their wngi-«, and 
was regarded us *the wickedest man that 
ever lived on the face «>f the eitrth ’ (S.-iin- 
bndge's testimony at L<ml Stafford's trial). 
In July or Angnst letters arrived conm*cted 
“with file plot. The jesiiifs and the catholic 
lords wen* said to Imj deeply implicated. 
>fce**nga at Tixall followed in August and 
September 1<>78 ; the death of Sir Ktlmoiid- 
Imry Godfrey w^as discussed, ainl money was 
siib^ribed lavishly. By SepteiiiWr Dii’gdale 
found himsH'lf about to b«» dismissed for em- 
bezzlement and general misconduct. Ife 
thereupon Dnadc his discovery to the justicf»s 
of the peace,* when they issued warrants for 
the apprehension of George Hobson and 
George North. Although he professed to ! 
have broken open letters irom Paris to Kvers 
and others, he iiad little but lieari^iy evidence, 


and pretended to have destroyed the most 
dangerous documents on the eve of his de- 

S arturo. He charged John Ta-slxirough and 
frs. Ann Price with soliciting him to sign a 
paper of recantation, and otteiiiighirn l, 06 f)/. 
reward for it. In the following February 
thcbe persons were tried at the king's bench, 
convicted, and sentenced to pay fines rc^sjiec- 
tively of 20t)f. and l(X)/. Price had hei*n ])ug- 
dale’s fellow-servant and sweet heart at Tixall. 
Afterwanls Dugdale led a shifiy, vagabond 
life, gi vingevidenceantl writ ing pamjihlets, at 
first asfiuciating chiefly with lk?dloe, Oates, 
and FMward Tiirberville, but aftenvard-^ 
turning ngain>t Stephen College fq. v.] and 
eoiifroiitingf bite*, lie gave evidence against 
the ‘ five popi<h lords * in October 1078. On 
21 Dee. he swore an information liefore 
Thnniuf Jjam* ami .1. X'emoii in Staffordshin*. 
At the trial of the five Jesuits (KLIuue ](!70, 
&c.) Dugdale ehsirged two of them with 
consult ing to bring ab»^nt the a**.sassination 
of C‘harb> IT. He eltiirgcd W’hitebread with 
writing a h-tter providing for tlie entertain- 
ment <if ‘good stiuit felbiw,-*,' viz. the four 
Tri^li * viiliiaH'! ’ wlio wer»‘ repnrt**d to be hired 
for the regieide. Next day, 14 Juno, at the 
trial of ifichard Langhorii the barrister, 
l>ugdule was a eliief witness for tlie prosecu- 
tion. Again, at tin* trial <»f Sir George 
>Vakeman. IS July. &c., Dugdale sw't»re 
‘general evidence;* Imt he w.is alretnly fall- 
ing into discredit, and an acquittal folinved. 
He swore, on the second day td* l/ird Staf- 
ford'- trial. 1 Dec. 1<>S0, that thetneused had 
been jue-ent a1 the ‘ consult- * at Tixall in 
Septeiiihi-r l«i2‘'^. and also at Aluiett'- house 
in Stafliird. wlien* talk had Imm'u alamt slay- 
ing the king-, and that on the 20tli <»r 21 -t 
Stafford olVered liim otV)/. to commit the 
<riiiic. The prolonged cli-jailt* at the trial 
\VH- chii*tly concerning dates. But it came 
to light that Dugdale Iiad trit-d to hrila* 
sundrx ]»erstm>.tii gi^e fali-e evidem-t* against 
! Stafford ami other ]*ersoii-. ()n the last day 
' of the trial, while the votes were bcingtakcii, 
Dugtlale walli'Hl ahi>ut very melancholy, 
William Smith, late -clioolniaster f»f •I.-ling- 
' ton (who had educated Oate.- ), asked him the 
reason. He replied, ‘ I believe he’ll be 
, 'quitted, and T am undone: hut h*t what 
will conn* out I am ruined.' He wa.s under- 
stood to he willing to a jipear against Shuftes- 
i bury, and gave evidt'iiee against Stephen 
' CoUege at tlie Old Bailey, when a verdict 
! of Jt/n*trtnnu/i ivaa returned, S July 1(181, 

I Again on the 1 7th, at the Oxford trial of the 
! same man, Dugdale swore against him, and 
thus came into dirt*ct conflict with his old as- 
sociates. Tuitt rell writes that Dugdale and his 
fellows ‘have quite lost theircredit/ both with 
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the Ciiurt party and the ioxiatlcs.* In Oct^ 
her Duffdale vainly complained to the council 
of i>r. JLfOwer, who statiiHl that bo had treated 
him for an infamous disease, 1 >iigdale having 
aworn at College’s trial that liis prt^vioiLS ill- 
ness had been caused solely by the Komanists 
having tried to poison him. Ijt»wer and the 
apothecary proved the case, and the council 
dismissed* the false witness * nnt to trouble! 
them any more.’ Dugdale then caused (’a|s- ; 
tain Clinton to l)eu|ipreheiide<l, D«*c. DiSl, 
for defaming him, hut the council set Clinton 
at ]iU>rty on hail. Dugdale hud fallen into a 
state of abject terror, fancying that a stranp'r 
whom he met at the Thm* Tuni', a (.^haring 
Cross tavern, was \’iscouut Stafford or his 
ghost come hack, and continued .•'O terrified 
with the apprehension that he was very 
uneasy and went away. 'I’liat bolh Kdward 
Turberville and Itugdnle gave way to drink, 
and in their delirium tn'meii-s imagined sih‘C- 
tres and died miserably, wa> rt^porled to 
Secretary ,h*nkins ( *>/ the Pt^pisk 
Pht htid Mptni, pp. i?'», l*<>, DWo). Dugdale 
died a day <»r two la* fore 'JO March 
(LrTTRKLi., i. 253). 

[Proceedings sigainf»t ih«* Five Popish Ijonls 
for High Treason, 25 f )ct, 1 078 ; Trial of Thomas 
Whit*»hreiid, llarctmrr, (rawoii, Fenwick, and 
Turner, 1679; Trial of Kichanl Latighorn, omj., 
at t!)cOM IJailey, for High Tn*,»soii, DJ79; Trial 
of Sir Gfopgc ‘W.ikeiaan, IS July 1679, &c. ; 
Trial of William, Vi‘»count Stafford, IGStt-l; 
The Information of Stetdien Ihigdalc, geuf., dc- 
li\'or»d at tii*- Rir of t!i« HtjUM* «>f Commons, 

1 Xov. 1680; The Furtlwu* Information of S. 
Dugd;da. delivt-mi at flic J3-tr of tin- House «rf 
Commons, 21 Nov. 1680; A N-irnitivo •>f Tii- 
heani-of Cruf-lties lowaols Po»tvstaiiiH 

I)cyond Sfitts , op a New Aceniint of the Uhwly 
SpaiiKsh Imjuisition, piiMi'^hrd as a Cavi-at ti> 
Pp»t«stants. 13y Mr. Ifuirdule. 16S0. anil dedi- 
Cttcd to James, duke of Monmouth 1-y Kiehard 
litigdale [q. v.J,tr.iding on th** n.ime of Stepht-n to 
circulate this catchpenny coint ilation, referring 
to the Tii.Hl»f»rfuigh Trial, p 2u, and Stephen Dug- 
dale’s fear of the Iuqni.sitio]i ; No F.tith c>r ( 'rolit 
to he given to Papists, with Heflfctiou'' on the 
Perjnry of Will. Vise. Stafford, in rrl.iiioii to 
Nfr. Stephen Dngdale, by John Smith, gentleman, 
di-coverer of the Popi.sh Plot, 1681 ((lepjcjsitions 
of ten frbsenr© witne«t»es who sH'i>re aftorwanU 
that they bad seen Stafford in conversation w'ith 
Dug^lale); The Trial and (’oiiviction of Jf»hn 
Ta«horr»ugb and Ann Price for Sul»ornatiou of 
Perjury, in endeavouring to p<*rsiiade .Mr. Dug- 
fhde toretmet, &c., February 1680; The Trial of 
8toph*'n College at f)xfonJ, 17 Aug. 1681 (hero 
Dugdiile swore that College Hpf>ke trcaaonHl>le 
words against the king at Oxford) ; (’obliett’s ! 
State Trials, vii. Nos. 251, 252, 253, 260, 271, ; 
viii.No. 281 (Stf?phen College) ; Noplh’e Kxamen, I 
1740 ; Luttrell's Brief Hist. Ilelation, rol. i. J 


1857; Ballad Society's Bogford Ballails, 1876- 
I 1878, p. 678, &c. ; Rozburghe Ballads, 1883» 
iv. 121 et'seq. ; Sir John Ibsresby’s Memoirs, 

1875, pp. 147 , 194.] J. W. K. 

DUGPALEp Sir AVIlXIAAf (IBOS- 
lOSfi), Garter king-of-arnis, was born at Shu- 
stoke, near Coleshill, Warsvickshire, 12 Sejit. 
DK)5/ftt whicli time was a swarm of hoes iu 
his fathcr*.s garden, tlten esteemed by some a 
lm]fpy presage on the behalf of the Iwibti* 
(Wool), Fast if ii. 13). Ills father, John 
llugdale, of a Lanc-ar«hire family, having ac- 
companied some phpils to Oxford, remniiifd 
at the university for his own purjioses, at 
thirty nnitricululing at .St. John's College, 
studying civil law, succeeding a kinsman of 
the same surname a.s bursar ami steward of 
his college, and after fourteen years' residence 
selling what projH*rty he liad in Lunea^liirt* 
to settle at Shiistok** (cf. Wood in IIampkk, 
p. »» a., Di'udalr, #5. pp. li-", and Kaim:, 
pp. 5-tD. Dugdale was sent at the tqre of ten 
to Coventry, where he remained at school for 
five ye.ars, and tlien returning home was M't 
hy his fathtT to read ‘ I .it t leton’.s *■ ’J’eniin^s ** 
and .some otU»*r law-b«joks and history.' He 
married in bi.s eigblt‘<‘ntli year to ]dease his 
father, wlio was ohhand inlirm, and after 
whose death he bought Dlytla* Hall, near 
Coie.‘»bill, which remained to the end of lii.s 
day.s his country lioim*. Here he made tie* 
ae<|uaintance of W'illiam Diirtoii( 1575 -I(U5) 
\ aiitiior (»f the * De.seripl km of Lei- 
cestershire,* and through him r>f Sir Stinoii 
Archer »|. v. .who was eolloeting material for 
' a histiwv of Warwickshin-, and who, finiling 
in Dugdale a lo\e of anti«|uiiriiin re.vaivh, 

' procured his eo-<)pi*ration in the task. Ac- 
companxing Arelier on a visit to London, 
Dijgfbile was intrfMliiced by him to .Sir Henry 
' .Spelmaii, whrt mude liini acipiainted with Sir 
(.’liriMopfn-r (afierwunL L*)rd) Hatton, and 
comptroller of the household of (’hnrles J, 
and strongly advi.<>ed him to cti-operate with 
llotfer Ih^Uworlli -q. , then collecting 

dociinieiits illust rative of the nnliijiiities of 
^'orkshire and of the huimlation of tnoiins- 
lone«« theis* and in the north of Kngland. 
Itiigdale gained through Hatton access to 
' the reconls in tlic Tower, and to the Cottonian 
collection among other rejH^rtories of inaiiu- 
wriptH. Dugdale was not rich, hut Hat ton's 
liberiiiity «*nabled him to undertake the com- 
pletion of H w'ork on the Anti<|uitiea of War- 
wickshire indeptmdent ly of SirSyraon Archer, 
Through Hatton's and .Sp«*Iinaii*s united iii- 
fimmcfi Dugdale was appointed a piirKuivaiit 
extraordinary Avith the tith* of Blanch Lyon 
in SeptcmlMT 1338. In March 1339 he be- 
came Rouge Cn/ix pursuivant, with rooms in 
the Ileriildl College and a yearly salary of 
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20 /. Hatton is said to have fores<?en vety 
early t he hill of the church of England, and 
he commissioned Dugdale to proceed with a 
draughtsman, both of whose exptuises ho {mid, 
and have drawings made of (lie iiiouuiiients 
and armorial b(.>ariiij{s, and copies taken of the 
epitaphs, in Westminster Abl)«^y, St. Paul’s, 
and a number of provincial chiirclies. Their 
mission seems to have been performed in 
1641 (cf. Duooalk, Li/&,hy liimself, in JIam- 
rj3R,p. 14, and Epistle Dedicatory to llimtory 
of .St. J^aufs). 

Dugdale WHS summoned ns u pursuivant to 
attend the king at York on 1 June ltU2,und 
when the civil war hmke out h<‘ wa>« ein- 
ploye<l in the delivery of ro\«l warrants <le- 
niunding the submission (tf garrisons holding 
towns ainl fortified places f«>r the parliament. 
He accotnptuiied Charles f to Oxford wln‘ii 
it Ijecaine the royalist liead«jiiarters, October 
164^, and in the follow ing inniif h lie. received 
from the uiiiver-jity the degree of M.A. He 
was created Che.stiT herald mu Jti April D>44. 
Ills estate lieiiig among tlio.-se .M* 4 Ue.-trati‘rl, 
and tlie allowance granted him by llie king 
remiiiniiig iiiipnid, he seems to have support e<l 
him.'«e1f for .some time on w’hut ht* recei\e4l 
for nrriinging and mar.Jiallmg tlie elaborate 
fiinevals of persons of stutioii {T-ifo, p. -I ; 
Wool!, Fftsh, ii. |H). I tiiriiig Ids stay in ( txford 
he frei^ueiited assiduously tht' Dodleiau and 
other libraries, colh'giiite and private, to col- 
lect materials for his* Warwickshire,’ for the 
work w hich developed into the* Mona^tictin,* 
and for one on the history of the English peer- 
age (see t In* preface to hi> liaronotjt-)^ a .•‘cheine 
also pnijecteil and in part exeeiited h> lh»ger 
Dodsw’orthI ip v.] On the surreiulerof ( txford 
to Fairfax, 20 June Itilti, Dugdale proceeded 
to London and c»impouiide<l for his estate, 
the whole amount of ids jiayiinuits la-iiig 
In the summer of In* s])ent three uiontli.s 
in Paris with his exiled frieinls tlie lluttniis, 
and tierived some inforinat ion n*.spect ing alien 
priories in I'.ngrlniid from an exnmiiiatiou of 
the colleetioiis on tht* lii'*tory of French 
monasteries left by the 'well-known Andrf* 
Duchesne. In 1640-50 Dugdale was busy 
with the ‘ Warwickshire ’ uuil the ‘ Mona^ti- 
con.' In August 1651, speaking of the* Mo- 
nasticon ’ as 1 )ods\vorth's * work of monastery 
foundations’ {Curt'enjHmttvuce in llAJifrEK, 
p. 264), Dugilale says that it is * ready for | 
the press,’ but in Jiinuary^ 1652 (id. p. 266) | 
that lie bad been some eight months away from 
home in I.«ondou, grt*at a task have I had 
10 bring Mr. l)oilRwortli*sconfusi‘d collections ^ 
into any order, ami perfect the copy from the ^ 
“Tower and Sir Thomas Cotton’s library.’ j 
T he Jxmdon booksellers having declined the j 
first two volumes of the ‘ Mon/fiit icon ’ for a j 


sum sutiicieut to cover the cost of the tran- 
scripts made for them, according to Dugdale 
(L^o, by himself, p. 24), be and Dodsworth 
I ^joined together and hired several sums of 
j money * to defray the expense of publication. 

} Kusliworth, of the * Historical Collections,’ 
I contributed so liberally for this object tliat 
■ the work, Diigdalo acknowdedges (Corre- 
»ponfJence^ p. 2S4 ), could not have been pub- 
lislied ivilliout Idra. Only a tenth part of 
the first volume had gone through the press, 
but t he remainder of hot h vo] umes was i*eady 
for it, wdien Dodsworth died, August 1654. 
The proportion in whicli Dodsw'orth and 
Dugdali^ contributed to the fir-st tw'o volumes 
has been u subject of dispute (cf, Goigh, 
Anecdotes of Jtritish Topijgraphy^ p. 55, 
Huxtek, pp. 247- 9, M'uod, Fasti, p. 24, and 
Kaim:, pp. 16~10). In the first draft of Sir 
John ^Inrsham V npoTTcAacoi/. prefixed to vol. i., 
Dugdale’s sliaro in tlic work seems to have 
been igoiored (SoiiinertoDiigdale,C'o/7*c«pc>wrf- 
eine, p. 2^2). Diit in it when printed, and 
while ascribitig to Dod.swnith the chief ho- 
nour of the work, Alsirshniu spoke of I higdale 
a> one *niii tantaiu huic operi supellectilem 
coutiilit,ut authoris alti*riu.N titulum mitimo 
merit us sit.’ Doth volumes were luiuoubt- 
edlyedit»*d by Dugdale, wlio, writing a short 
lime before the apjiearanee of vol. i., says : 

* It hath wJiolly re.Mod on niv shoulders; 
nav, 1 can manifest it suliicit*ntly that a full 
third pan of the collection is* mine’ (f'or- 
rrspondenre, p. 2S4),niid he ndd-^ that Kush- 
worlh,wlio had doiu* financially .<^0 much fur 
the work, * would not by any iiieaiip hut that 
I .shi)uld he named with Mr. l)od^v^orth as a 
joint ccdlector of the materials.’ 

The first vtilume of the monumental 'Work 
was issued in 1655, with the title ‘Monasti- 
con Anglicniium, sive Fiindect.a’ Cceiinbiorum 
DenefUet iiiorum, CluniaceU'-iiim, Cistercieii- 
siuin.C’arthu.sianoriini, a primordiisud eorum 
u.*M|ue dissol util mem, ex ilSS. Codd. ad Mo- 
nasteria ohm pertineniia: archivis Turriuin 
Lomlinensis^ jChoraceiisi-, Curinrum Scac- 
carii. Augment at ionum : Bihliothecis Ilod- 
' leiaiuijColl. Keg. Coll. Deiied., Aruiidolliand, 
Cottoniaiia, Seldeninna, Hnttoniana, aliisquo 
[ digest i]M'rKogxu-uin D<»dsw'orthEhorac.,Guli- 
eliiiuiii l>ug<hi]e Warwic.’ The volume con- 
sists largely of charters of foundation, dona- 
tion, and confirmation (in the last two cases 
fntnient ly abridged ) gmnt ed t o inoimst ic esta- 
blishment s, the Latin traushition.s of those 
in Anglo-t^axoii being exi^euted by Somner. 
In *‘dit ing them Dugdale often showed a lack 
of critical discernment (see Sir Koger Twys- 
deii’s letter to him. Correspondence, y*, d3‘5). 
It contains also a vast mass of information re- 
spect ing the history and biography of English 
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monacbism, and of cathedrals and coDegiate p. &c.) In 1708-4> a third and hitherto 
churches. Of the numerous architecturul the latest edition was issued in numbers by 
and other plates (see catalogue of them in a Coventry printer, being a verbatim reprint 
Lowndes, ii. 684), several are by Hollar, and of the original eiUtion with maps, from 
inscriptions on many of them record that these Thomas's. An interleaved copy of this third 
were executed at the expense of the pt^rsons edition in the library of the British Museum 
whoso names and armorial bearings are given, contains niucli additional printed and manu* 
The publication of the volume excited tlie ir«.» script matter, some of it from the author's 
of many puritans, but it was conlially wel- , original manuscript, and inserted by Hamper^ 
corned "by the qiinsi-puritan Lightf<»ot, then | the diligent and competent editor of Ihig- 
Tice-chaiicellor of Cambridge, j dale's autohiograiihy, diary, and correspoua- 

dence, p. iOO). ft was rat her largtdv purchased j enev. 

by the English Koinan catholic g»‘ntrv,aiulfor In or about 1056 Ihere cumeinto Pugdale’s 
the libraries of foreign iiionast erics, and thus haiuP a mass of documents relating to old 
it gradually became scarce. Amirdiiigly, in j 8t. Paul’s, and working on this and other 
16^2, appenrtxl a second edition of it, ‘editio material he pnjdiiccd in ItloS ‘The History 
secunda, auctior et ememlatior, cum altoro ue ^ of 8t. Paul’s Cathednil in London. Pn3m tho 
elucidtori indicc,’ a reprint of the first edition, | fonndation until these times. Extracted nut 
with a few insignificant additions and nmis- j of original Cliartcrs, Records, Leiger-Ihioks, 
sions (sec collation of it in the catalogue of the and other manuscripts. Beautified with sun- 
Grenville Library, Brit. Mus., pt. i. p. 1*13). ' dry prospects of the Church, figures of tombs 
In the following year, Idoti, wa-* i'^-'iicd [ and nioTiiiinents,* some of tlicm dcstr<»yed 
Diigdale's nrclncological and t*)pographicMl ; during the jiuritan The volume was 

masterpiece, mi which so many county hi’S- ' iqipmppiatcfy dedicatedtoLonlHatton. Mo*t 
topics have been uioilelled — hi'« ‘ Antiquities ' of ihi» plntes are by Hollar (^ee catalogue of 
of Warwickshire. Illustrated from Records, j them m CcCoTr, p. Tint work i?* ex- 

L»‘igeP-Book«, Manii-'cripts, Chapter^, K%i- I rremely valuable, from the descriptions and 
deuces, Tomlies and Anile'*. Beautified with | drawings of St. PnulV before its destruction 
maps, prO'‘p»*ct>, and porrvaicture-,' witli u . h\ the fire of London. iMigdalc left a ropy 
denication ttt Lord Hatton and an nddre'»*» ' of it corrected, ciilargwl. aiuY continued as if 
‘to the Gentry of Wiirwiek''hire,' in which : fur a new edition, and the di-^covery of this 
Sir Sytium Ardiep*'. labour- an* gratefully ' U*<! to the public'ation by tin* Rev. Pr. .May- 
acknowledged. Mo-t of the [»lafe-« arc by | nard of a •second e< lit hm ( I71tl). Piigdah*'s 
Hollar, though on innny nf them hi- name' continiiut imi, printed hen*, extt‘iiding to 
doe'* not appear ( 'Aei* cHUilogne (if Jill of them giM*-. li-ts of tin* subscribers to and sul>- 
in Vpcott, ]». 1247, \e.'j The c^utnty i- de- >cription'* for both a rc-toration of tbe old 
scribed htindn'd by hfindri jl, and the topii- fabric ju-t liefore the lire of London, and for 
granhy follows a-. iiearlvii-.|io-..ibb*T]iecour-e ' tbe erection r>f tlic new fabric after it, with 
of tiie '‘tream'*. The bulk of the volume cmi- copious financial details of the latter opera- 
sists of iK*digr»»es and !ii-t<iri*'' of count V fa- tion. Ma_\ruird added Pugdale's autobio- 
milies, in conjunction with account - of tin* grapfiy, and. under a wrong impression that 
places where they were sefri»*d, and of reb- it \\ii< Pugdab*’s. ‘An Historical Account 
pous and charitable foundation- and their (^if the Northern CnthedraIs,\S:r.. which was 
founder-, all of them rorimrlahh* for general omitted in tin* third, the ln-*t and the best, 
accuracy, and accomimuied by con.-taiu re- edition of the * Histtiry of .'^T. I’anl's/ that 
ferences to aiithoritieN. .lereniy Taylor, nc- of 1-'*1S, by the late 8ip Henry Ellis, ‘with 
knowledging a pn*seiitaf ion copx, spoU.* of a coiitirmat imi ' embracing tho modem his- 
the volume as ‘very much the l^est of any- tory of St. Paul's- -*und additions, including 
thing that ever I saw in that kind;* and the repiihlication of Sir William Ptigdnloa 
Anthony A Wo'xl bv himself, p. x.xiv) own life fmin Itis own manuscript.' The 

could not find langti^e Hffwfuate to de.-cpifie plato were throughout engraved chiefly by 
how his ‘ tender atrection- and insatiable dc-ire r'ind(»n,nTid to failliful cfq>ie< of most of tlioae 
of knowledjire w'as ravished and melted down in the original w'ork xvero added many illtis- 
by the reading of that hfiok.' In 1718 xvas trative of the pre-eiit catheclral. 
issiicfl a second edition, ‘printed for .John j With the Re*>toration Piigdale at onco and 
(Lborn and Thoma.s Longman at the Shijp ' sjionraneously resurnffd his heraldic functions 
in Patemo*.ter Row,’ ravised from Piigdales ! by proclaiming the king at ('Jolcshill, May 10 
own corrected copy, tbe editor, tho Rev, Pr. ] 1660(/>tV/ry in HAMi*t:R,p. lOo). On the I4tli 
William Thomas, continuing the w'ork to the ! of the following month he was appoint^^d 
time of publication, and adding sundry maps : Norroy through the influence of Clarendon,, 
and views (sc© collation of it in 1?^pcott, j whoa pprecillted hi.s literary labours. In 1661 
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watt issued, with an adulatory dedication to 
Charles II, the s^ond volume of the * Monas- 
ticon/ ^ Monaatici Anglicaui Voluinen alte- 
rum, de Canouicis llegidarihus A iigustinianis, 
scilicet Hospitalariis, TefnplariiH,(tilbcrtinis, 
PrnomonBtratensibus Sc Maturiuia, give Trim- 
tariis, cum appendice ad volumen primum de 
Ccenobiis aliquot Gallicaiiis, llibcrnicis et 
Scoticis, necnon quibusdam Anglicanis antea 
oinissis.’ As in vol. i., Dodsworth’s and Dug- 
dale’s names appear together on the title-page 
of Yol.ii.,the issue of which had been deferred 
until the proceeds of th. sale of the other 
enabled Dugdale to bear the expense of pub- 
lishing it. He was allowed to import the 
paper for it duty free. Several of the plates 
(see catalogue of them in TjOWndks, ii. (185) 
are en^aved by Hollar. In ItJti:? appeared 
Dugdule’s ‘History of Irnbankingand 1 )rayn- 
iug of divers Feiins and Marslies, both' in 
foreign parts uiul in this Kingdom, and of the 
improvements thewof * — a work conspicuous 
for its prolixity as well as for its exhibition 
of research, ft w'as wTitteii at the iiistniice 
of Lord Gorges, «u^^ eyf»r-geiu*ral of the great 
levid of the f(‘iis, of which it contains a 
history and minute topographical description, 
illustmteil by maps and plans, and preceded 
by a vast mass of iiiatler very little relevant 
to tliut undertaking. TIu re U an account 
of tlie volume, with extracts, in the article 
‘ Agriciihiirc: Draining* in the ‘(Quarterly 
lieview'for December 1841. Dugdale rti- 
ceived for it from Lord Gorgf*«. I.ICV. Five 
huiidrtMl copies of it having be«*n dcv-troyeil 
in the tire of London (sec DtigduleV h-tter of 
15 Oct. ItMkj, printed in the catalugiie of the 
Grenville In)u*ar\', Rrit. Mils., ijt. i. p. 215), 
the volume liecame so scuixv that a copy of 
it fetched ten guineas when in 1772 it was 
rcisdiied, with the spelling inoihTnised, at 
the expense of thecorporatifui «if the Ik'dibrd 
Level, and edited hy their n-gistrur, C. X. 
Cole, partly from the copy u«ed by Itiigdale 
hiuiseif. In ItltMi (not KUit, the date given 
by Dugdale in lii.s niito)a/)grapliy) were pub- 
lished two works of Sir lliuiry Sptdmnns, 
edited by Dugdah? for Sir Henry’s grandson, 
Charles Spelman : (1 ) the * OInssarinm Ar- 
chaxiliogicum,’ mainly a reisf^ite of part 1 of 
the ‘ -ilrchieologua’ published in 1(12(5, with 
the addition of part ii., which had nunained 
in mnnuBcript. A groundless charge was 
brought against Dugdale of having interpo- 
lated this work to gratify his political pre- 
judices (cf. Ltfe^ by himself, n. 29 w., and 
Hihiiop GiBSOSt’s Life of Sjieim^n, a. 4); 
(2) vol. ii. of (Iio ‘Concilia,* greatly eiilaip*d 
by Dugdale’scoutributions, which are marked 
with on asterisk. Clarendon and Sheldon 
were contributors to the fund trf 316/. sub- 


scribed to defray the cost of the publication 
of both books, the sale of which yielded a 
profit of 20/., thong^h the * greater part ’ of the 
impression, in which Dugdale had a pecu- 
I ninry interest, was destroyed in the nre of 
; l.ionaon. His account of the expenditure in 
- the publication of these works contains the 
, curious item ( C'«/*rc^/>owde«cc, p. 360 n.) of 
1/. 6ri. ‘ spent in entertainments upon the 
. booksellers when T did receive moneys from 
, them.' In 1 (k;H w’as published his ‘ (Jrigines 
Jiiridiciales, or Historical Memorials of the 
English Laws, Courts of Justice,’ &c. * Also 
a Ciironologie of the Lord Chancellors * and 
other holders of judicial offices. The informa- 
tion given res]>ectiug the inns of court and 
chancery U particularly copious and curious. 
With tfic exception of a few presentation 
copies, the whole impression of this volume 
was de.stri)yed in t he fire of London. A second 
edition of it was published in 1671 and a third 
in 1(>8(), in bith the liMs of chancellors, &c., 
btung continued up to date. Abridgments 
of it, with similar continuations, appeared 
in 168.1 and 1737. A * History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Inns of Court,* extracted from 
Dugdale, publi^icd with a vie%v to correct 
abuses in tlieir admini-trathm, and said to 
be edited by John Jirnyiiei* (//riL Muti. Caf.\ 
apjH'arcd iii 1780, and reappeared in the same- 
ywir us part ii. of ‘IJiMory and Antiquities 
I relative to tlie Origin of ( iovernment,’ alroo.«t 
wholly extracted from Dugdale. Doth parts 
were reissued in 171)0 n« ‘ Historical 31emo- 
rials of the English Laws* t Cm>TT,p. 762). 

'Flic third and final volume of the * Mo- 
iia«ticon ’ was isMii*d in lt»73 without Dod.s- 
' w ortli’s name on the title-page, tlioufjli doubt- 
. less it contained material collected by hi' 

’ (Wool), L'a^ti, ii. 25). The full title is ‘Mo- 
iiastiei Anglicaui Voliimcn tertiiim et ulti- 
luitin : Aciditameiita qiuedum in voluinen 
primum nc vidumen si*cundiim jampridem 
edita: X»‘eru»n Fuii<Iaiiones sive Jkiiutiones 
Kcclesiarum Cathedraliiim ac Collegiatiirum 
conlinrns; ex archil is liegiis. ij»sis aiitogra- 
phi.s, nc diversis coilieibus manuscrintis de- 
cerjita, el hie ron^estn ]»cr Will. Du^alo 
Warwicensem." In a prefatory address 1 lug- 
dale neknowlcdgcs hi-s ohlijiations to Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert and Anthony a Wood, who con- 
tributinl many charters to the volume. For 
the ciipyriglit Dugdale reeeiviHl 50/. and 
twenty copies of the > olnine. An outcry, by 
no means wliollv puritan, was, with its com- 
pletion, ixuiewcd against the* work as furnish- 
ing details rt'specting the hindeil property 
taken from the Koinnii catholics during Re- 
formation times, and thus aiding them to 
claim its recovery when, as was then dreaded 
by many, their religion should be re-esta- 
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xe-eo^^ Tlie ibtt »1>rid^ 
^Bol^.'Work fat TSingVuih nadem 
^ in I69i8| md its title-jpage z»- 

‘ y ew n ts the * Monaeticon’ as ^ nowepitcwiised 
' m Bpglish page b;jr page. With sculptures 
itfiheseTeinl religious habits.’ It is an ex- 
tremely ineagrepemrmanoe, itsthree volumes 
. containing only some 330 pages, and it has 
acsTcely any value higher than that of a 
table or contents. The dedication is signed 
^ J. W.,’ supposed to be James Wriffhi, the 
historian of Rutlandshire. According to 
'Granger 0/“ Enffland^ :?nd ed. lit. 

116), the publication of the ‘Monasticon’ 
•was productive of many lawsuits by the 
revival of old writings/ and • J. W./ In an 
address • to the reader/ mentions th»j notice* , 
able fact tliat the work had b<ion admitted in ' 
the courts at Weet minster as ‘goiKl circuin- ; 
stantinl evidence* wlu*ii the r«»cords tran- 
scribed in it could not otherwise be recovered. 
A second English abridgment, much more 
worthy of the original, appt^ared in l71t*,*Mo- 
nasticon Aiiglicantirn, nr the Histories of the 
ancient Abhies, Monasteries/ Jtc. • The whole 
corrected an<l supplied with many useful ad- 
ditions an eminent hand/ doubtless th« 
Captain John Stevens who in I 72 l'-o added t«» 
lUig«lale*s work iw'o Mipplemcntury volumes 
containing many charters and the histories of 
the friaries not given in the * Moniisticon.* 
This abridgment is wholly in English. The 
edition of the ‘Mnnusticoii’ wliieh has prac- 
tically ftuperi-eded all the others i.'. the inagni- 
hauit one in 6 vols. (in h) fol, with the imprint 
1SI7-30: ‘Monft>ticon Anglicuiuiiri . , . u iiew 
edition enriched with a lartfe acec'-sion of ma- 
terials now first printed . . . the history of 
eachreligious foundation in English being pre- , 
fijtedto it 9 respective series of Latin c-liart*— ’ ' 
It wa.s publislied in tifty-four parts, the first 
of which was Usued on 1 .Tune iHl.'i, under . 
the editorship of the Rev. Ibilkelev Randiiiel, 
the chief librarian <»f the Hodlelair. After 
the issue of part four there wen? n^-sociated 
with him John ('aley, of the atigmeiitnt ifm 
office, and Mr., subst^^iuently Sir Henry Ellis, 
principal librarianof f he Rrilish ^Tuseum, w'l 
seems thenceforth chiefly to have discharged 
the duties of eflitorship. What was in 
Stevens’s additions was incor|)orated in this 
edition, W'hicli contains accounts of hiiiidwda 
of religious houses not mentioned by Hngdalo. , 
Hollar's chief plates were re-engraved for it, ! 
and its 246 illustrations are said to have cost 
six thousand guineas. The so-called new 1 
edition, 8 vols. 1846, is simply a reprint ofj 
tins (9*;e Aofes a»f/ QuerieM^ 4th ser. ix. ! 
X. 18, 218). 

Acommission, daterd 2 J uly 1 662 ( Cal, Staff 1 
Paperty Uom. 1662, p. 427), had directed Dug- ! 


i dale, ftB Noirroy, to make a viaitation of hta 
I proviace-^there had been none for fifty yeaiv 
I or so— nad them ^ to rtferm and cormot alV 
j anna unlawfully borne or awumed,’ often at 
the auffgeatlon and with the aanetioa, ea|^ 
oially durtng the Commonwealth time^of oi^ 
putieaof ibnner heralds aa well as of other leas 
authorised persons whose right to exercise 
heraldic functions Dugdale denied. Hisnro- 
, viuce comprised the counties of Derby, J^ot- 
I tingham, Stafford, Chester, Lancaster, York, 

: the bishopric of Durham, Northumberland, 

I Cumberland, and ^Vestmoreland, and during 
i his visitations, 1fl62-70, be de<dt severely 
I with those whom he regarded as interlopers 
! usuiping his authority and intercepting the 
I emoluments of his office. He tore down the 
hatchments which titty had set up, he dt^ 
iiounced and resisted their attempts to mar- 
shal fimertiJ 9,11 lid one of them w*hose heraldic 
authority had Ixhui very generally accepted 
ill f^heshirt' and Lanenshins the third Randle 
Holme or lloliiu ‘s ,jp \ .J, he also prosecuted 
at StuilbivI assizt^, recowring from hhn 
207. damagf‘s with costs. So stringent was 
his proc'ecliire that a huly of rank in <*iim- 
l^rlaiul is fouml appetiliiig to .Joseph Wil- 
liamson, then under-secretary of state, and 
e.\pre«i9ingher fear that an approaching funeral 
would !)♦• di^turbfd by Dugdale, from whom 
a menacing letter had bt*en received (t’A. 1604- 
1*505, p. 272 ). * >f his accounts of visitations 
the following have Iwvn published: 1. ‘The 
ViMtation r>f tile County of Yorke, l)*‘gun 
1*5*55, and finished 1*5*56/ printed by the 
SurttM*K Socifty l^^oS*, and said to bo edited 
by R. Davies; an index to it by ( r. J. Ar- 
mytagi* appeared in ls'72. 2. ‘The Visita- 

ti»m of the County Cnlatine of J^ancoater, 
•"•ide in 1 <5*Vl "'/ 1 2, \'c., In'ing void. Ixxxiv. 

Ixxw. lx\x\ iii. of T he Chetham Society's pub- 
liciitinns, Canon Ifaine, the editor, prefixing 
to vol. Ixxxviii. an excellent memoir of Dug- 
dale. Vol. XX iv. of the same society's pub- 
lications ••onlnins ‘ A J'rngment illustrativo 
of Diigdule's Vi.>'itat,ioii of LaucashinV iHoI. 

3. ‘The Vi.'-itation of Derbyshire taken in 
1*1*52/ 1876. Diigtlalo was created Garter 
king-of-nnns on 24 May 1677, with a salary 
f>f KX)/. a year and an official re.sidenco 
(much ililapif luted) at Windsor. He built 
himself a residence in the ('ollege of Arms. 
On lacing made Garter he was knighted. 

In l675-*5 had appeared Dutruale's im- 
portant work, ‘ The linronnge of England, or 
an Historical Account of the Lives and most 
Memorable .Vet ions of our English Nobility. 
Dediictxl from public records, antient his- 
torians, and other authorities/ 3 vols. fol. 
If is researches went )>ack to the Saxon times, 
and his reotird covers all the peerages of the 
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period bi^tween them aud the years of publi- few copies remained Unsold, and that a new 
cation. Authorities are constantly cited in edition would be brought out ' ere long * 
the man^. In the preface, giving the his* iCorretpondenc^ p. 413), but no second 
ana plan of the work, he acknowledges edition of the * Baronage ’ hae ever appeared, 
his debt to the manuscript collections of Dngdale’s own corrections and a^itions are 
Bobert Glover, the Somerset herald, and printed in vols. i. and iL of Nichols’s ‘Col- 
to ^the elaborate ooUeetions from the Pipe lectanea Historica et Topographica’(18^- 
BoUsmadebyMr. Roger Bodsworth, my late 1643), in vols. iv-viii. of which work are 
deceased friend * for a barona^ never com- also given nearly all of those, much more 
pleted. Preceded only by such meagre per- numerous, which were left in a finished state 
lormaacesasBrookes^ratalogiiPofNubility,’ by Francis Toumsend, AVindsor herald (d. 
Dugdale’s geuealogicah historical, aud bfo 1819), who made them for his projected new 
graphical account of the English peerage edition of the ‘ Baronage.’ 
was the first work worthy of its subject. His Dugdale's other and sub8eq[iientlypub- 
noticesof the numerous extinct iwcrages have lishod works are: T. * A Short View oi the 
secured it from being sup»'rs(*(h*a by the great late Troubles in England . . . As also some 
work of Arthur Collins uniong others, and of parallcd thereof with the Barons’ AV'ars in tlie 
the portions of Dugdule’s voUiraes ndnling to time of K. Henry III. But chiefly with that 
them extensive use has l>t‘en made by Thomas in France called the Holy in the reigns of 
Christopher Banks jj. v.^ in his. * Dormant | Henry III and Henry TV, late Kings of the 
and Extinct Baronage of England.’ Ofeonrs** i Bealm. To which is addcfl a perfect nar- 
in a first peirforimiiiee on the scale of Dug- ! rative of the Trt^aty of Uxbridgxi in 1644’ 
dale’s there were many eimrs. Anlhoiiy a ■ (publi<hed anonymously), 1681. This work 
\Vowl, who funiisbed Diii'«ljib‘ with niimer- j is written throughout in a strain of vehe- 
ous corrections for a ^ecornl edit ion. says that , nieiit niiimo^itj" to all who took the anti- 
tlic olUcers of the (’<jIle} 4 eof Armsfonml that 1 rriyalist .“ide. and has little historical value, 
tliey could not rely <ai l)ng»lali**s peilign^e.^ i thoiigdi as a chronicle and fmm the copious- 
(FJwf/ijii.^O), S|)ceiali5r«‘i!i i’«olatedsecti<»ns ‘ ness and precision of its dates it maybe uses- 
of ptvrago history liavi* i»oinlod out serious ' fnl for reference. The narrative of the Treaty 
mistakes in the work, none wiili more acri- | of rxbridge is merely a reprint of a pam- 
niofiy than the author ' 'Hiree l.erfers con- ; phlet printed at Oxford in 1645, which con- 
taining remarks on mmiio of tie* iinmluTless rained the text of communications between 
errors and defi'Ct.- in I >ngdale''. “ Baronag»\’* ’ t he king and the parliament, with the mani- 
ac., I730--8, attribul*^d in the ‘ Biographia fo>tos ofboth, and which Dugdale may or mnv 
Britunnica’ (art. ‘ lMi;jdab*') — where cha- not at the time of its issue have seen tlirougii 
ractcritftic extracts from it are given — to a the press. '2. ‘The Ancient r.snge in bt^aring 
certiiiu Charles Ilnrnbv, >ecoinlnrv of the of such En.^igns of Honour ns an* commonly 
pi]>e office, but bv the t !louce>ier bookseller call’d Arms, with a Catalogue of the present 
wno reprinted them in IM)1 to Hawlinson Xohility of England . . . Scotland . . . and 
the antiquary, t »n tlie merits of the ‘ Haro- Ireland,* This, mainly a compilation, 

nage,’ and wliat tlii»ugh mon* reci*nt re.sean-h includes lists of kniglds of the Garter, of baro- 
have become its dctieiencies, (Iutc ai*e jndi- nets to 1<>-*^1, and of the shires aud boroughs 
cions nunarks in the article ‘The Ancient in England and Scotland returning members 
Earhloms of England ’ in \ nl. i. ( p. 1 et scq.) to the parliaments of the two countries, these 
of Nichols’s ‘ Topographer and Genealogist ’ last, according to Anthony a AVood ii. 

(1846), where Mre.s.s is laid on the good 27), having been drawn up by Charles Spel- 
cxample set. hy Dngdjile,aiul not nlway.'* fol- man. The edition of 1812 has been noticed 
lowed by some even of the lx»!5t of hi.s sue- under Banks, Tiiosr\s Christoph KR. 3. ‘A 
cessors/in rejecting ‘ legendary fictions and perfect copy of all Summons of the Nobility 
cnni**''iglv dt'vised fable.s to flatter either the to theGrenV Coiincibs and Parliaments of this 
fond fancies of old families or the unwarrantt»d realm from the xlix. of Henry the III^ until 
asaumption-s of new.’ Dugdale received per- these present times,’ 1685, a contribution of 
mission to import for vols. ii. and iii. of the some value to peerage literature. In the pr^ 
‘Baronage 'paper duty free, so that the amount face Dugdale argues in an anti-democratic 
remitteef shoum not exceed 400/. From the spirit against certain .statements of the claims 
booksellers to whom ho sold the copyright of | to antiquity of popular representation in par- 
the ‘Baronage’ he was to receive 'twenty- j lianieiit. X verbatim reprint was issuea in 
four copies of the work in quires aud ten s 1794 (h) at Birmingham ^Lowndes, ii. 693). 
shillings a sheet, which would yield a little : 4. * The Life of . . . Sir AVilUam Dugdale . . . 
more than 150/. The year after the publi- miblished from an original manuscript,’ 1713. 
cation of the last volume they Veld him that ; This, one of Edmund CurlVs publications, was- 
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the first appearance in print of Du^ale*s an- 
fol^ography. 5. *■ Directions for the Search 
of Tteoords and Making Use of them, in order 
to an Historicall Discourse of the Antu^uities 
■of StatTordshire,* written for Dr. Plot, the 
historian of that county, printed in tv^’s 
Select Papers, chiefly relating to Engluh 
Antiquities,’ 1773, and intercstiug from its 
account of the local distribution of the public 
records in Dii^lale’s time. The letters be- 
tween Dugdalo and Sir Thomas Browne, 
published in the latter*8 posthumous works, 
are given in tht^ correspondence in Hamper’s 
work. 

Evelyn in his ‘Diary,’ 21 May 1685, men- 
tions dining at the table of ll'eniy’, sectmd 
earl of Clarendon, ‘ my lord privy seal’s,’ in | 
the company of Dugdale, who spoke of him- 
self, then in his eighty-first year, as ‘liiivtnghis 
sight and his memory perfect.’ He ditni ‘in 
his chair ’ at Blythe Ilall, 10 Feb. I(i86, of . 
fever, according to Anstis (Hampkr, p. 41 w.), | 
‘contracted by tarrying too long in the mea- , 
dows near his house.* He had spent a good 
deal of money in improving his estate, and 
this explains Anthony ti Wood’s reference to 
his death as caused * by attendance tixi much 
on his worldly concerns.* WotkI’s intimacy 
with Dugdale* had been distiirbc'd by at least 
on<* serious disagreement, but his verdict on 
him iFa«tt\ ii. 2?<) is much in<»pe just than 
that of Anstis, wdio, l>ecau>e I higdale wa.s not 
only lalxirious himself but skilful in making 
use^ to all anpearancf.* both legitimate and 
duly acknowledged, of tlie labours of others, 
has*stigmutised him as* that grand plagiary* 
(Haupeb, p. 497 n .) That Dugdale was a 
man of helpful disposition there are several 
indications, such as those in the autobio- 
graphy of Gregtjry King [q. v.], the Lancas- 
ter herald, wdio when very young entered 
his service, and Somner’s grateful stat«>ment 
that withour hi« ‘ most active and eflTcvtive 
assistance’ his ‘Dictionarium Sax<>fiic«>-Jjii- 
tino-Angltciim * could never have been puli- 
lished. Almost the only glimpse of 1 luirdale 
in private life is given by Anthony h. Wo«h 1, 
who spent some days with him ( August 1070) 
among the records in the Tower, and wlio 
describq^ them as dining together <lnily in 
jovial company ‘at a cf)ok’a house* within tin* ' 
Tower.* In January 1678 Dugdale wius ul- ■ 
lowed to import ‘two tuns of wine’ free of 
duty (Black, No. 1134, 146 a.) He be- ; 
qiieuthed many of Ids manuscripts to the | 
Ashinoleau Museum at Oxford, founded by his ! 
son-in-law, Elias Ashmolo fq. y.l, and they | 
have been since transferred with its other j 
manuscripts to the Bodleian. The catalogue 
of them, published by Bishop Gibson in 1602, | 
is reprinted in the appemdix (No. II) to Ham- j 


per’s volume. Others, more or less important, 
were when Hamper wrote in the possession 
of a descendant of Dugdale at Merevale, 
Warwickshire. The collections which he 
I made for l^ord Hatton belonged in 1860 to 
, that nobleman’s I'epresentative, the Earl of 
: Winchilsea (ybtes and Quertes, 2nd ser. x, 
76). Many of hU pedigrees and other manu- 
. scripts are in the British Museum ; among 
; them (Lausdowne MS. No, 722) is a brief 
i diary of one^ of Dugdale’s journeys when 
I he was writing his account of draining 
in the fen county, ‘Things Observable in 
[ our Itinerary begun from London, 19 May 
!1657.’ 

j Sir AVilliam Dugdalo’a onlv surviving son, 

; John (1628-1700), bom I ^une 1628, was 
appointed with the Best oration cliief gentle- 
man usher to the g«»at Lord Clarendon on 
26 Oct. 1675; AVindsor herald, deputy to his 
father as Garter, 8 Dec. 1681: and Normy 
March ltW6, when he was knighted. He was 
a faithful and aifi^ctionato son, and is sup- 
posed to have written the continuation hf 
his fathi*r*s life from 1678, when the auto- 
biography bw^nks oH*. Certainly he wrote 
down from his father’s table-tilk ‘Some 
Short Stories of Sir William Diigdale’s, in 
substance as neere bis words as can bo re- 
m^'mb’rod,* a few extracts fi*om which are 
given by Tlampor. In 1685 was printed, on 
a single sheet, ‘ A Catalogue of the Nobility 
of England according to their respective pre- 
cedencies as it was presented to nis Majesty 
by .Tohii Dugdale, Esq., , , . deputy to Sir 
Win. Dugdale, on New A'ear’s Day, 1684,* 
i.e. I 6 WI-. 5 , * to which is added the hluxon 
of their patonial Coats of Arms respectively, 
and a list of the present. Bishop-S* reprinted 
with additions (Low.vdks, ti. tj83) in 1690. 
Sir John Dugdale di»*d at (’oventrv 31 Aug. 
17(X). 

fDugdale’s* Works; The Lifo(writtcn by him- 
self and CfiatinuHl to his deaths Wary, and Cor- 
rcsj^ondfiiot: of Sir AVilliam Dugdak* . . . with an 
appendix ooiitairimg an .*iC(*ount of his published 
writings . . . nulllrtlby William Henry Hamper, 

I v/tl. 4to, Tendon, 1827; Btographia "Britannica 
(Kippis); Wofsl’s A theme Oxoniensos, ed. Bliss; 
Bishop Dibson’s Life of Sir Henry Hpelmao, 
prefix^l to his otUtinn of Sir Henry 8pe1man*s 
Plnglish Works, 1723; Nobles Histoiy of the 
College of Arms, 1804; Upeott’s Bibliographtcal 
Acctjunt of English Topograpln', 1818; Ooiigh*8 
British Top<>graphy, 1780, and Ano^otes of 
British Topography, 1788; Ixwndes’s Biblio- 
gmphor's Mtiniml, ed. Bohn ; JoKi-pli Hunter's 
Three Cntalrjgues describing the contents of the 
. . . Dodsworth MS8. in Iho Bodleian, &c., 
1838; W. H. Black's Catalogue of the Ash mo- 
lonn Manuscripts, 1815; Catalogue Brilish Mu- 
seum Librar}^ authoritice cited.] F. K. 
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OABKIEL (/. 1643), gram- 
muriau, bom at Saiiuiur, alludes obscurely 
to his origin in his life of Kicholicu, where, 
after stating that he came of a good family 
of Atigiurs,lio says that his paternal unchi 
lived at the French court togother with other 
relations, the MM. les Botriis, who were : 
greatly favoured by the queen during Riche- ' 
ieu’s ascendency over Louis XIII. Obliged | 
to quit France on account of his religion in i 
JfJiil, he came to Cambridge, when* he gave ! 
1ei4sous in Frtmeh, uiid by th#* liberality of 
his pupils was enabled to"publi«:li his‘ Rreve 
et Acciiratum Griiminatic;e Oalliciri C^oiii- ; 
pendium, in quo superllua reseindiintiir ^ ' 
necessuria non oiuittiintur,’ Hvo, Curn bridge, ' 
Three yi'ars later be was t'^aeliiiig at 
Oxf ir*l,ns appears from his ‘ Diulogi ( JuUico- 
Auglico-Taitini,* 8vo, Oxford, Some of 

these dialogues are very nmiisiiig as giving a 
pu'turo of the imxle of living and nmnnersfif 
our forefathers. A second edition, enlarged, 
witfi * Ilegnla' l*ronunciandi, ut et Verboruni ' 
Cfgllicornni Paradigniata,’ apponri*d Svo, 0\- , 
l'or«l. l<>o2; a third, without (In* additions, i 
was issued I’Jino, Oxford. ItitiO. Dugresw.as 
also author of ‘Jean Arman Du Ple.-sis, Duke , 
of Richelhni and Deere of France; his Life, j 
Hvo, I^oiulon, 1(U.‘{, which, although 
written, as lie sfiy>. with * a mile ]»en,* is an j 
iiili-rest ing tract . 1 1 wa> followi*d by a t rans- | 
lation ‘out of tin* Kreiieh eonie * of* 'fhe Will | 
and Legacies of t\*irdinsill Rielielieu . . . to- I 
getluT with certaine Jn-trnet inns which he j 
left tlie French King. AImi '^tmie remarkeahle i 
p!isMig**s that hath liappetnHl in Franci* siiici* , 
thedeatli the ^aid Cai'iliiiall,* l(o, London. I 

I 

[ Preface ?• to Work** cited ahuve, which correct 
the accituiit *if Diiirn's giion in WfHxl's At homo 
Oion. s iii. iNl,] O. tJ. 

DU OUERXIER, 1^1 iD, 

engraver, horn in Pari'* in 1077. was pro- 
hablva di'seendant of the wf’ll-knnwnl’rench 
ftrtist.s of the same name. lie wm> apiqtil nf 
Louis do Dlmtillnii. and came to Fnglnnd in 
17<1H. lie was a iiiemher of the ai*adeiny 
in Great Queen Street, and gained <amsuler- 
nble islcill ns a designer, etcher, and en- 
graver there, lie was i*ventually chosen one 
of llio divoc'tor.s, and remained .‘»o until he 
died. lie was specially employed on small 
historical suhj«H'ts. as illustrations to lKink.s 
and plays. In 1711 he was a.s.>.ooiated with 
(laudo’dii [q. v.] in engraving the 

battles of the J>uke of Marllwmngh. Among 
other plates entrravedhy him weit' portraits 
of f he Duke and 1 )iiches.s of Qneenslx*rry after 
ICtieller, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Thomas Otway, 
and others; als») an engraving #f<Lot and 


liis Daughters,’ after Michel Angelo da Cartt^ 
vaggio, done at the request of Charles, lord 
Halifax, and some plates for Baskett’s large 
Bible. He died or small-pox 19 Sept. 171(1, 
aged 39. Vertue says that ‘ he was of stature 
rather low than middle size, very obliging, 
good temper, gentleman-like, and well be- 
loved by all of ilia acquaintance.' 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Bellier de la 
Chiivignerie's Dictionnairodes Artistes Francis ; 
Vertue’.s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. .MS. 230C8); 
BromU^y’s Catfiloguu of Enj|*r«ivc*d British Por- 
tRiits.] L. C. 

DUHIGG, BARTHOLOMEAVTIIOMAS 
(IToO!" 1H13), Irish legal autiquary, bom 
about 17r>0, wa.^ called to the Irish bar in 
177*'>. IL‘ was for a longpi.-riod librarian to 
King's Inn:*, J>uhliTi, niifl also held the post 
of SI “.’ii.'^taul -barrister for the county of \\ ex- 
fnrd. He died in 1H13. He was married, 
and had one son, an (jllicer in the army. Du- 
higg wrote: 1. •Observations on the Opera- 
tion of Insolvent Laws and Imprisonment 
for Di'ht.* n‘puhli>hed Dublin,! 797. 2.* Letter 
to the Right Honourable Charles Ablxit on 
the Arranj'emeijt of Irish Records, &c„’ Dub- 
lin, 1801. 3. ‘ King's Inns Remembraucer, an 
Account of IrLli Judges on the Revival of 
the KiiigV Inns Society in 1(»07,' Dublin, 
4. * History of the King's Inns, or an 
Acc»>uiit of the Legal Body in IrLdund from 
it.s conniTtion with Enghind,* Dublin, 1H(XJ. 
Duhieg also pi-ojected, hut never published, 
‘ A ( ’omph*t ion of King'.s Inns Remembrancer, 
giving an Aecotml of the most Eminent 
Iri.sh Lawyers, and a History of tin’ I'nion 
with Ireland ' ( /itMforif of the Kimj» Inn*, 
p. (>14>. In a letter from Dr. Anderson to 
Bi.shop IVrcy, 3 iHOo (Xit'noj..s, IUtM~ 

trafiouft ttf Ltfrntfure, v'ii. Ituliigg is 

iiot**d Ji.s * a writer of curious research and 
iiifornmtiim,' hut as writing ‘n bad English 
Myle.' In addition to hi< le»al investigations 
he nppenr'4 to have .'Studied with much care 
the old Iri.'^h language. 

[Ih^licjirion to History of KingV Inns; Notes 
•ainl Queries, 2 July p. 9, 10 Nor. I860, 

p. 410; Brit. Mas. Cat.] F. W-r. 

DUIGENAN. PATRICK (lT3r>-1816). 
Irish politician, son a farmer named 
0'Duihligi*annaiii. was bom in the county of 
l.A*itrim in l73o. His father had intended 
him for the catholic priesthood, but the boy’s 
abilities were perceived bv the protestant 
clergyman of lus parish, who educated him, 
iindeventuallvmnue him a tutorin his school. 
He .«ncccedei\ in gaining a scholarship at 
Trinity CoHem’, Dublin, in 1756, took the 
degree of B..\. in 1757, and M.A. in 1761, 
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In which year he was elected to a fellowship. I bemg present at the debate the night before. 
He became an LL.B. in 1768, and an LL.O. at his lodgings in Bridge Street, Westminster, 
in 1765, and was called to the Irish bar in on H April 1816. 

1767. Hearsimndehiaraark inl^blinby, r^ebb-s Compaudlnm of Irish Biogwohy; 
Uaduifrtbe oi^ition against tb« elwtion of ; Hi'iiiiw* Cnnan and bisContciniwBirias; dtit- 
John Hely Hntchinsou us pnnost ol Irinity tans Life and IHinog of Henry (Irattan ; Gout. 
College in 1771, and by writing iiiiiiierona . Mag. May 1816.] H. M. S. 

pamphlets on the subjt?ct,wliieJi he collected • 

into a volume under the titloof * Lachryma' i DUKE, EDWARD (1779-1853), anti- 
Academicse, or t!n‘ pi-esent deplorable state minry, born in 1779, was the second son of 
of the College.' After this opptisitiun lie felt ] Edward Duke of Luke House, Wiltshire, by 
bound to resign his fellowship when Hutcliin- Fanny, daughter of afnlin Field of Islington, 
son was elected, and he then devoted himself He w«.s educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
to his practice at the bar, which inerease<] where ho graduated B.A. M.A. 1607. 

rapidly. He ln^canie a king’s counsel, and a He was ordained in 1803, and engagecl in 
bencher of the King’s Tnns in 1764, and kings clerical work at Tiirkdean, Glouce.stershire 


advocate-general of the liigh court of ad- 
miralty of Dublin in 176.'5. Hi.s politics were 
of a most pronounced protestant type, and he 
was soon looked upon with great fa\ our by t he 
g;overiimont Iweaiise of his thM*lartMl oppt)>i- 
tion to the schemes of Grattan and hi.-^ fneiuL. 
His prottistantism brought him into notice 
with the Irish bishops, and he ln'caiue in 
quick succession > icar-geiieral of the dioceses 
of Armagh, Meath, ami Klpliin, jmlgt; of the 
consistorial court of Dublin, and judge of the 
admiralty court. Ho was brought into the 
Irish House of f^ommon.s in 17iK) a^ M.P. tor 
Old Leighlin, and gave e^ idence of his r**li- 

S 'ous opinions by hts speech on the Cntliolie 
ill, which was publislied in l79o. He was 
also strongly in fav'our <if the union, and was 
oneof the leading .speaker- on tlieiffiveriimeiit 
side during the debates on thsit qiie.stion, and 
when it was finally carried lie wsi.. apiioiuted 
one of the commi->ioiiers fordi-f ri bur ingei»ni- 
pensation under it. For this service he was 
sworn of the Irish priv'y council, and wa.s 
soon after apjiointed pnd't t' civil law in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He w.'is elected 
M.P. Vor the city of Armagh to the Hr-»t 
united parliament of Great Hritaiii anci Ire- 
land, and cotitininsl to sit for that plane 
until his death. In the nnired parliament 
he wa.s distinguished for his .singularly bitt 
opposition to all demand.s for catholic eman- 
cipation in Ireland ; he spfike nm)n hardly 
any other subject, but upon tlii.s he was the . 
mo^t violent speaker in the House of Com- . 
raons. Yet, in .spite of his conviefions, ho 
married a Mijss ('usack, a catholic lady, 
whom he permitted to keep a catholic cha|>- | 
lain, and at his death lie left all his fortune ! 
to his wife's nephew, Sir William Cusack 
Smith, son and heir of Sir Michael Smith, | 
the catholic master of the rolls in Ireland, f 
Duigenan was almost as famous in the 1 louse | 
of Commons for hia antionated l>ob-wig and j 
Connemara stockings, as he was for his anti- 
catholic proclivities. He died suddenly, after 


and Salisbury. In 1805 he came into the 
estate.^ and the mansion at Lake, wdiich had 
hwn in his family since 1578. Duke devoted 
Ills leisure to antiquities. In company with 
Sir K. C. Hoare he explored the tumuli on his 
estate-, and the antiquities there discovered 
weredescriln'd in ILxare’s ‘Ancient Wilts, 'and 
were pre.served in the musonni at LakeHotf^e. 
Between 1 63.8 ami lH38 Duke coiitributod to 
th<» ‘ f teritleman's Magazine,' chiefly on Wilt- 
tiliire aiiti(|uitie8. In his ‘ J >riiidfcal Temple.s 
>f the County of Wilts/ l^mlon, 1846, ]3mo, 
he maintained that the early inhabitants of 
Wiltshire had ‘pourt rayed avast planetarium 
or •»tiit ionary f»rrery on" the face of the Wilt- 
shire downs,’ the earth being n*[»n‘S 4 mted by 
Silhiiry Hill, and t ho .sun and planet-s, revolv- 
ing rouml it, by seven ‘ temple.-*,' four of stone 
and threi of earth, plac4Mt at their projicr 
di.-fanci*.s. He also published * Prolusionea 
Hl'.toricaJ, or Ms.says illustrative of the Hallo 
of .lohn Halle, citizen ... of Salisbury* 
(temp. Henry VI and Edwunl vol. i, 
(only), Salisbury, 18.87, 8vo. Duke was an 
active Wiltshire magiAtrate,and wa.s afellow 
of the »Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Linnean Society. He died at Lake House 
on 36 Aug. 1653, age«l 7.8. He married in 
I8I.8 Harriet, daughter of Henry Hiiixman 
f Ivy ('hurt’ll, near Salisbury, by whom he 
had four sons and four daughters. The eldest 
sion„ I'klward," entered the church and sne- 
ociKlod to the estates. 

[tlent. Mag. 1852, new ser. xz.vriii. 643-4; 
Burke’s V'isitation of Seats and Anns (1854), 
2iid scr. I. 63, 64 ; Jloare’s Modem Wiltshire ; 
Cat. Oxf. GkuI.] W. W. 

DUKE, UKHIARD (1659 P-lTll), poet 
and diyin**, was l)om at London, * the son of 
an eminent citizen,* probably a short time 
beforo the Restoration, since lie was admitted 
to Westminster 8chaol in 1670. lie was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, an 
1675, and^iroceeded B.A. in 1678, M.A. in 
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1682. He lived in close intercourse with the 
courtiers, the ijlay-w^iters, and actors, was a 
general favourite, and probably wrote much 
satirical verse, which can only be identified 
occasionally by internal evidence. Jf)hnson 
wrote : * His poems are not below mediocrity, 
nor have I found much in them to be praised. 
With the wit he seems to have shared the 
, dissoluteness of the times.’ Among the works 
* by Duke, which have not been claimed for 
him, was the caustic satire on Titus Oates, 

■ printed by Nathanael Thompson, * A Pane- 
gyrick upon Oates,’ which is referred to in 
Duke’s acknowledged comjpanion poem, ' An 
Epithalamium upon the Marriagi; of (.-aptain 
William Dedloe,* issued at Christinas 1679, , 
and this was followed, near the end of An 
1680, by * Funeral Teaw upon the Death of 
Captain William Dedloe.’ lie complimented 
the queen at Cambridge, Sejit ember 1681. 
Conjointly with Wentworth Ililloii, earl of 
Itoscoinmon [q. v.], Duke wrote several lam- 
poon& on the misguided Duke of Monmouth ^ 
dujfinghis so-call^pr^»gressesinthewest. He j 
wrote in 1688,lKMng then a fellow of Trinity, | 
an ‘Ode outlie Marriage of Prince George of ! 
Denmark and the Lady Anne.' t )ii the cleat I 
of Charles I[ ho produced the poem begiiuiing j 
'If the indulgent Muse,* &c. lie translated the j 
fifth elegy of Ovid’s hook i., the fourth and 
eighth otles of Horace, l>ook li. ; the ninth • 
ode (Horace and Lydia) of bo«>k iii., and the • 
Cyclops, idyl xi., of Theocritus, for Drvden, ! 
with whom he appears to have been on terms 
of friendship, although he addressed him else- : 
w'liere as * tlie unknown author of “ Absalom , 
and Achitophel.’’ ’ He praised him in a pt»era ' 
for his adaptation of ‘ 'iViilus and Cressida;’ . 
he also complimented Creech ( for his ‘ Luci*e- j 
tins’), Nat Lee, Otway, and Kdiuund AValler. : 
He translated two of Ovid’s epistle.s in UJKI. | 
lie wrote several original Latin p<jems and a j 
translation of Juvenars fourth satire. To : 
Dnrdeu’s third ‘Miscellany,* 1696, he con- [ 
tributed anonymously tAvo aiiiatorv songs. 
His ‘ Detestation of Civil War* is expressed ' 
in a i)oem ‘To the People of England.’ One 
of his Drydeii* Miscellany ' wems,* Floriana/ . 
had in 1684 celebrated the Duchess of South- i 
amptun. Before the accessiim of .Tames II 
he enlwx'ed into holy orders, and was in 1687 
presented to the rectory of Blaby in Leices- 
tershire. In 1688 ho was made a prebendary 
of Gloucester, and soon afterwards became 
Gloucester proctor in convocation and also 
chaplain to Queen Anne. Three of his sermons 
were separately published, while he was rec- 
tor of Blaby and prebendary of Gloucester. 
These show that ' ne was a shrewd and sound 
divine.* A small volume of fifteen sermons, 
pndsed by Felton, was issued a* Oxford in 
VOL. XTT, 


1714. Ilia clerical life was blameless. Dr. 
Jonathan Trelawney, bishop of AVinchester, 
in J une 1707 made Duke his chaplain, and in 
July 1710 presented him to the rich living 
of Witney, Oxfordshire, 700/. per annum. 
' Having returned from an entertainment ’ on 
Saturday night, 10 Feb. 1711, be was found 
dead in his bed next morning. Atterbuiy 
and Mat Prior had been among bis intimate 
friends, and on 10 Feb. (Swift writes in his 
Jourwil to Stella) they ‘ went to bury poor 
Dr. Duke.’ ' Dr. Duke,’ Swift writes, ' died 
suddenly two or three nights ago ; he was one 
of the wits when we were children, but turned 
parson and left it, but never writ further than 
a prologue [to Lucius Junius Brutus, by Nat. 
Lee, I(>81] or recommendatory copy of verses. 
He had a fine living given him by the Bishop 
of AVinchester about three months ago ; he 
got his living suddenly, and he got his dying 
so too* (lift.) Duke’s ‘Poems upon Several 
Occasions ’ were collected in 1 7 17, and pub- 
lished in conjunctiuii with those of Roscom- 
mon, including the fragmentary beginning of 
‘TJie Review', declared to have l^n neA'er 
before printed. J acob Tonson .says t hat it was 
written *0 little after the publishing of Mr. 
Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophei,” ’ No- 
vember 1681 ; * he was persuaded to under- 
take it by Mr. Sheridan, then secretary to the 
Duke of York; but Mr. Duke, finding Mr. 
Sheri<ian designed to make use of his pen to 
A'ent liis .«plet;n against several persons at 
court that wer(» of another party than that 
lie wa.s engaged in, broke off proceeding in it, 
and left it as it is now printed.’ 

[Johnvoifs Lives of the English Poets, vol. ii. 

1 779, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 2t>o, 18o4,ed. Peter Cunning- 
ham (some inaecurecies as to date.s and luiscel- 
lanie^^j, ii. 63, 64, 1854; Luttrell'-s Relation, i. and 
vi. ; E. Siinford's Life and Poems of Richard Duke, 
1819 ; H. Anderson’s llrit. Pools, vi. 1793 ; Chal- 
mers's English Poets, ix. 1810; Ovids Epistles, 
translate*!, 1683: IMutarch's Lives, translated by 
Duke,&e., 1 683 ; Worksof Jonathan Swift, p. 273, 
1868; Engfonl Kilhnls, pp. 794 et seq., 1878; 
Ikdlnd Soeiety’s reprint of the Roxbnrghe Col- 
leetion of Ihillads, iv, 156-70. &c., 1881 ; Dryden’s 
Miseellany Poems, vol. i. 1684, iii. 224. 225, 1685; 
Poems njTon Sevend Oecasions, 1717 ; and Ser- 
mons as above cited.] J. W. E. 

DUMARESQ, PHILIP (16o0.°-1690), 
seigneur of Sumares, in the fiarish of St. Cle- 
ment's, Jersey, the eldest son of Henry Du- 
maresq by Ilfs w'ifc Margaret, only daughter 
of Abraham H^rault of St. Heliers, is said on 
doubtful authority to have been born 'about 
1660’ ('Payne, Annorial of Jersey ^ pn. 134-5, 
141 pedigree). His father, a staunen parlia- 
mentarian, had been dismissed from his office 
of jurat of the royal court at the beginning 
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of the ciril war, hut was reinstated along 
with his fatlier-iu-law by the council of state 
in August 1(153 (Cai. State Paper;*, TKim. 
1653-4, p. U8). The son, however, appears i 
to have held diflerent views. At an early 
age ho enten'd the navy, and attained the 
rank of captain. He was s^ivorn in jurat of 
the royal court, - J*Vb. JtJSl. On the acces- 
sion of Janies II in 1(585, he prt\sented him 
with a manuscript, giving iiii account of the | 
Channel Islands, with suggestions for their 
dettMice. 1 1 reiiiu ined am* mg t lie stat e papers 
until alhiut tin* i*h >^e of the last century, when 
it was transmitted to Admiral d’Auvergne, 
duke of Houillnii, the then naval commander 
at Jersey. Hy his permission copit's were 
alloiiveil to be made. * If L am not mistaken,' 
says Edward iMirell, *the original is still in 
the governor’s oifice* ^Fali.k, Jereej/,ef\. Hu- 
rell, 1837, p.!2H4). Payne ( Ar?nona/,^. 1.‘15) 
wrtmgly asserts the original to \ye ‘preserved 
at the British Museum:’ he had pndiably con- 
fused it with ‘ a plan of the coast of the island 
of Jersey' hy John Dumaresq {AtMit. MS, 
1.5496, f. 14). Fnmi his letters Dumaresq 
seems to have la^eii an amiable, well-informed 
man, who devoted most of his time to gar- 
dening, fruit, and tree culture. He was the 
friend and correspondent of John Evelyn 
(Addit. MS. 158.57, tl. 2:25 -7 ; Ev ULYy, Diary, 
ed. 1850-2, iii. l89, 227-8). There an' also 
a few of his letters to Chnst«»pher Lord Hat- 
ton, when governor of Jersey, in Addit. M.S. 
29*560, tl. 108, 212, .5)8. Shortly before hi.s 
death he iraj>arled to Pliilip who was 

then engaged on his history of the island, ’a 
set of curious i»hs>.r\ntions hut wliat was 
atill more valuable, an accurate survey of 
Jersey, ‘done on a largt- skin of vellum,’ and 
‘ equally cah-iilated h>r a s*»a ehart and a land 
map,’ which in a reduced form luhirns the 
front of Falle’s book (see Falle’s pr*;faees 
to first (1694) and second ( 1734) editions). 
Dumaresq die<l in 1690. By li<*ense hearing 
data 24 .June lti72 he married at the Savoy 
Chapel, London, Deborah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Trumhiill of Ka.sthamp.steftd, B*;rk4iire 
(Chester, Xo/ir/o/i Marnaye ed. 

Foster, p. 426 ; pedigree of Trumbull in Mar- 
shall’s vi. 100). Mrs. Dumaresq 

dii*d in 1720 at Hertford ( Profatte Art Hwtk, 
P. 1720), and desired to be buriwl at 
Kasthampstend ‘ as near my dear father as 
maybe.' Her will of 26 Dw. 1 71*5, with twr» . 
codicils of.2 (sir) Dec.l715,and 24 Oct. 1717, 
was proved at J>'>ndon 20 Dec. 1720 (regis- 
terwl in P. C. 262, Shaller). Diimarf^sq’s 
only child, Deborah, married Philip, win of 
Benjamin Dumaresq, a junior acion of Du- 
marctHr^ <Ies Atigres, but .she died without ■ 
issue. She waa the last of her family who ^ 


held the seigueurie of Samar6s, having con- 
A'eyed it to the Seale family. 

[Falle’s Account of tbo Islo of Jersey (Dundl), 

£ >. X, XXX, 284-5 : Bawliiison MS., Bodleian 
ihrury, A. 241, f. 1205, authorities cited 
above.] (I. G, 

DUMBARTON. Evrl ok (1636^-1692). 
[See Docolas, Lord Gbokuk.] 

DUMBLETON, JOHN op ( Ji . 1.340), 
schoolman, wasduiibt less annt iveofthe village 
of Dumbleton in (tioucestershire. Another 
John of Dumbleton was a monk at Worcester 
shortly bt* fore, and in I2t)9 wiw appointee! 
prior of Little Malvern {Annalen Monaetici^ 
IV. 542, .5'48, ed. H. IL Liinrd, KoUs Sttries, 
1869) ; but the subject of this notice, though 
the cltiirch of Dumbleton was closely cou- 
nt'Cted with the abbey of Abingdon (set* th»» 
Anaalei* Moaa^tterii de Abittydun, |iasstm, e<l. 
J. Stevenson, 1 tolls Si.t. ). did not enter the 
monastic life, but b»*camc n fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, tlu* statutes of which ex- 
cliuh'd all but seculars. Al wluit. date ^ ho 
went to ( Ixforil is unknown. The biographers 
say that he tloiirished in 1320, but .such dates 
itr»* notoriously in most cases conjevtiira). 
The college aecnunt.s t**.stify to the existence 
of a Tlionms of Dumbleton in 1324, but do 
not mention .John until 1.33L It is pos- 
sible that ‘Thomas' is a mistake fur * .John.* 
On 27 Sept. 1332 he wa^. prest*tited tri the 
living of Uotherfichl Pt‘ppnrd, near Henley, 
ill the archdeacoiirv of Oxford, which, how- 
ever. Ij»‘ resigned in 13.34. In 13il8 9 we 
fiiiil him attending college meetings at .Mer- 
lon (Tiiorold llooEKS, JlUtory of Ayra-al-’ 
tureand PriceM. ii. (i70 -4, 1866). In February 
J 340-1 he was named one of the first fellows 
of (Queen’s rollcge in the tiriginal statutes 
(p.7,ed. 185.3); hut in 1344 ami 1.349hisnamc 
reapp»*ara in the Imoks of Merton Follege. 
Whether at (^iie**n's or at Merton, he may 
bo presumed to ha\e remained at Oxford for 
the re.-t of his fife, and there to have written 
the W'tirks which won him a distingulKhed 
scholastic reputatfoii, evidence of W’hich may 
I>e found in the iiumlair of copies of liis print- 
ings Mill preserved in the college libraries, 
as well n.s in the curious fact that the fame 
of .John Chilmark [q. v.j, which was not in- 
considerable in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, rest#*d to a great extent upon 
a treatise, ‘ De Actiono Elemuntoruiu,* which 
is in fact, according to the statement of its 
vorj' title (Bodleian IJbrary, J>iyhy MS, 
Ixxyii. f. 1 53 h ), nothing but a'* compendium' 
derived from Jlie fourth Ixjok of Dumbleton’s 
'Summa Logicie.' 

Dura blcf ton wrote : 1. ' Humma f.Ktgicie et 
Natural is Philosophise’ (Merton Collcgc,cod. 
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cccvi. f. 9; CoxB, Cataloyiuiyyi, 121 A) in ten 
books; in another manuscript (.Mn^irdulen 
College, cod. xxxii. ; Coxe, Vatalwjue, p. 20) 
it is comx>rised in nine books; while a third 
(Morton College, cod. cclxxix. ; Coxe, Cata-- 
p. 110 6), entitled SSninnin de Lugieis 
et Naturalibus,’ is <le*^crihed as coiisi.«ting of 
eight. Not less contusing is the title of the 
work. In a sccoikI nianiiseript at Magdalen 
College (cod. excv. ; (?oxE, CnUdotjuti^ ]>. 80) 
it is even styled ‘ 8iimmade TIu'oIogia major,* 
a work which Jlsde not unnal iirnliy distiti« 
guished from what ho called th»* * l)ts Philo- 
sophia Xutiirali’ (i. «\thc ‘Siimiiia Logica;*). 
To the former lie assigned t he ‘ incipit ’ of the 
Xn-ologue, and to the latter tliat of the first 
book of wliat is actually one ami the suiiic 
work. 2. A small treatise called by Hale 
‘ T>e fj<»gica Intellect uali/ but tmtitled in 
the Merton (Villcgi* MS. ccc\i. f. 3, * Liber 
di* Insoliibillbus, de >ignifieatiotie et siippo- 
sit ioiic Terminorum, de Arte < )biigatoria,^&c. 
3. Jlcsides these books Hale imiimerates a 
*SiiitimaTht‘ologiie minor/ ‘Summa Arfium,* 

* In Philosophiani Moralem lihri x.* (appa- 
rently the sumo with the ‘Sumina Loglcie*), 
and a corain«*ntary on the (^inticles. As 
Hale docs not inuntioii the opmiing word« of 
these writings, it i*- not pos'^ihle to identify 
them: but then^ can be hardly a doubt that 
the eoniniuntary on CanticU's is inclndi^l in 
the list from a misreading of Ij«‘land, who 
ascribes the work to * Hiirahelegus ijuiduni,* 
or Diiinbley, 4. Wood refers to s<iim‘ verses 
by Dumhletoii at Mert«in, beginning. Ml rex 
Anglonim,* wliich an' to he found in the Col- 
lege MS. cccvi. f. 8, between the >hort logicnl 
trt*Btise and tlie * Surama’ above mentioned ; 
but beyond this jiivtajaisitioii there is no 
evidence to connect them with the name of 
i liimbleton. 

[Lelaiul's ('oiiMD. lie Si'riptt. Ilrit. cccxxvii. 
p. 32.5 ; Biilc's .Scriplt. llrii. C il, v. I i, p. 3111 ; 
Tanner’s Hihl. Hrit. 237, U. C. Hniilrifks Mti- 
niorials of Merton College., p, I'JO (188.5). I 

R. L. P. 

DUMBRECK, Si k I )A VI H ( I S05-IS7<1), 
army ine<tical oflicer, tlie only son of Thomas 
niimbn'ck, collector of inland revenue at 
Glasgotv, hy Klizabetli, youngest daughter of 
David Sutlierland of tin* same service, was 
born in Aberdeeiishin* in IStlo and «'diicated , 
at the unixecsity of Kdinhurgh, when* he 
graduated M.l). in 1830, liuvingiircviously, in ; 
1825, pns.scd as a licentiate of the Uoyal Col- , 
lege of Surgeona in Kdinhurgh. lie frittered _ 
the army us a lios^iitnl assistant on 3 Nov. • 
1825, became assistant surgeon in 1829, sur- 
geon in 1841, surgcun-inajor in 1847, and de- 
puty inspector-general on 28 M-. vh 1854.. 
Prior to the br«'aking out of hosti'iVies with ^ 


j Russia he was despatched on a .special luisNioii 
I early in 1854 to the expected .seat of war, 
j andtrux'ersed on his mi.'‘sion Stjrvia, Hiilgariu, 
i and part of Rounielia, crossing thf' Halkan.s on 
I his route. Tie wa.^ sub'i<'<juently for a .shoit 
! time principal medical oflicer with the army, 
and s<*rved with it in the field as sen I or deputy 
inspector-general, and wa.spre.-ont in i his capa- 
city and attaclied to headquarters at the time 
. of theallair of HuJganac, the Alma, capture of 
HalukhiVii,batllesofBa]ukIiivaaiid Tnkermau, 
and siege of Sebastopol. Ilis reward.s were a 
medal with fourcla.^ps, the fourth clas.s (d‘ the 
Medjidie, and t he T iirki>h medal. lie xvas ga- 
zi'tted C.H. on 4 Keh. 1851), became K.C.H. 
on 20 ay 1871, and was named honorary 
physician lo the Queen on 21 Nov. 1865. 
On 10 July IS-IO he was xiromoted to Ik* an 
iii.**pertor-generHl of the medical dexiartment, 
amt fm I May in t!i«* foIlt>wing year was 
]diM*ed on half-pay and received a sx>ecial 
]Kutsiuii for distingui.>hed .^ervioes. He died 
nt 34 \*in Montijiellu, Florence, on 24 Jan. 
H76, and his will w.as proved on 21 March 
under 12.0(X)/. He married, on 27 Feb. 1844, 
Klizaheth Campbell, only daughter of George 
Gibson of l.t‘ith. 

f Hart’s Anijunl Army Li.st . 1876, y^p. '5U3, 5t>6 ; 
Hod's Peeraire, 1876. jt. 203 ; ]llustnit4*d I»iKlon 
Ncavs, .5 fell. 1876, p. 143, and 1.5 April. i>. 
383. J U. C. 15. 

DU MOULIN. [Sec Moui.ix. i 

; DUN. Lord of. .;^See Ki<.sxixk, John, 
15(19 -LV)], Scotti>h reformer.’ 

■ DUN, Sir DANIEL {d, HU7), civilian. 
[See UoNXE.] 

DUN, FINL-VY (179.'> 1853), mu.«iicinii, 
was born al Aberdeen, 24 Feb. 1795. He 
was edueated at the Perth grammar school 
and at Edinburgh l’niver.-ity, but, his musi- 
cal tH.stesdevcIo]»iiig,wcnr to Paris, where he 
[studied the violin under Haillot. He next 
' went lo Milan, and afterwards ncct*x>ted an 
engagement as tirst viola player in tlie or- 
chestra of the San ('’arlo Theatre at Naples. 
Either at- Paris or Milan he had Icssoiis irom 
Mirecki. and at Na]»les he made the acquaint- 
ance of ( Ve.'.ceiitiiii, with whom he studied 
.<«inging. On returning to Seen land Dim 
seilletl at l''dinlmrgh, where he spent the 
remainder i>f his life, occupied in teaching 
the violin, coinx>osition, and .ringing. He 
piihlished a collection of solfeggi with an iu- 
troduclioii on vocal exxiression in 1829, but 
his name is known by the cnlloctions 
of tScoteh SK'uigs which he edited. He was 
also the comiM>siT of two symyihonies (neither 
of which was published), of several glees and 
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anil Rome unimportant dance music. ' 
He died suddenly at Edinburj^h, 28 Nov. 

> 185 : 5 . 

[Scotch nowsp.'ipors ; llrown's Diet, of Musi- ' 
ciaus; Musical Iliogr.] W. II. 8. 

DUN, JOHN, 13.D. { 1 570 ?- 16:11). [See 
Dowxi:.] 

DUN, Sir PATUICK (1642-171:1), Irish 
physician, was born at xAberdeen in Januapy 
1642, bein#f second son of Charles Dun, dyer, 
by his second wife, Katherine Burnet. Ilis 
granduncle. Dr. Patrick Dim, was principal of 
Marisehal I’ollcjfe, Al)erdeen, and endowed 
Aberdeen grammar .school. There is no au- 
thentic record of Dun's education, but there 
is pn*sumptive evidence that be studied at 
Al^rdeeiiand on the continent. ILeap]iear3 
ill 1676 in Dublin as * physician to the state 
and my lord-lieutenant *( according to Sir John 
Hill, quoted in CttUoden Loud. 1865), 

and was elected one of the fourteen fellow's 
of the Dublin College of I'hvsieinns in 1677. 
From 1681 to 1687 ho was pri*sideiit of the 
college, and again in 16il0-:i, in ItilHi, 1698, 
and 1706. He was one of the founders of 


part in parliament, but in 1707 he petitioned 
to have a charge put on the Earl of Qranard's 
estate in his favour, the earl owing him money 
at ten per cent, interest. 

After Dun became priisident of the College 
of Physicians in 1690, he was active in pro- 
curing a new charter, which was granteid in 
1692, and rendered the college independent 
of Trinity (’ollege. In 1694 Dun married 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Jephson, by whom 
he had one son, w'ho died young. In 1711 
Dun mnd<^ his wdll, by which he lei^ the re- 
.Hidue of his estate, after certain payments to 
his widow, to found a professorsliip of phvsie 
ill the Dublin College,* of Physicians, anil tfj 
carij' out the intentions he liad previously 
(in 1704) expressed in a scheme for providing 
one or two professors of physic, and for reading 
public lectures and making public anatomi- 
cal dissections, also for locturiis on osteology, 
operations of surgery, botany, materia me- 
dica, &c., for the instruct ioit of students of 
physic, siirgerj', and pharmacy, lie died at 
Ditbltn on 24 May 17l:i, and W'a.s buried 
iu his own vault in St. Miehan's Churcli, 
Dublin. 


the Dublin Philosophical Society in 168:3, 
before which he read a papt'f on ‘The Ana- 
ly;*isof 3lineral 'Waters;' and the first recorfl 
of a public dissection in Dublin was in 16H4 
by a Mr. Patterson, 011 the lx>dy of a male- 
factor procured by Dun. That lie became 
M.l). of Dublin is pn)ved by bis subsequent 
incorporation at Oxford in 1677, as gi\en in 
the ‘Catalogue of Oxford Graduate.^, 1772.’ 
Dun wa- evidently a leading physician in 
Dublin, and had great sticial influHiir**. He 
wa*! thf' friend and medical advisor of Arch- 
bishop King ( 1650-1729), and of many other 
iiilluential people. In I6'?'s lie ••sp*Misi‘<l the 
winning side in politics, and w'as iip|M)iiitcd 
physician to the army in Ireland, and ac- 
companied the array for some time in 1689 
and 1690, but could not obtain payment for 
his services, although he w'ith others simi- 
larly situated petitioned parliament M»venil 
times, their accounts being ims-sed, but neve^, 
paid C Petition of Sir P. I>iiii and others/ 
HOB? in British Museum). In 1696 he was 
knighted by the lords justices, aiifl in 1764, 
having represented that there w'r.s a hoMpital 
for the .sick of the army in Dublin w’ithout a 
physician, he was appointed in 1705 phy- 
sician-general of the army, at a salary of iCk. 
a day. " 

In Septemlier 1692 Dun waH returned to 
the Irish parliament as member bf>rb for Mul- 
lingar f Westmeath) and Killile^h (Down), 
and elected to sit for the latt t*r. 1 le was agai n 
returned for Mullingar in 1695 and in 1703. 
He does not appear to have taken an active 


Dun’s house w'a.'< given to the (Vdlege of 
Physicians fora meeting-placc,and his library 
was also given to tin* college. In 1715 a 
charter was obtained iin*oriK>ratiiig the pnj- 
fessorsliip he had endowea, under the title 
I ‘The King'.-^ Profe.‘‘.'ior.'^hip f>f Physic iu the 
citj* of Dublin.' Disputes arose as to the 
carrying out of the tru.st between Lady Dun, 
1 )r, Mit chell ( 1 )iii/s brut lier-in-law ), and t he 
collegt*, and it was not until 1746 that a com- 
plete sett lenient took place. In 174,3 an act 
of parliament was obtiiiiied fur establishing 
in place of the kiiig'.s professsor three pro- 
f»i»M>r.s of physic, of surgery, and midwifery, 
ami of pliarniacy and materia niiMlica. Addi" 
tionnl professorships w'ere founded in 1785. 
In 1 806 a further act wuis obtained, founding 
a hospital knriwn as Sir Patrick Dun's Hos- 
pital, and con.siderably developing the * School 
i of Physic in Tnriand.’ 

I A drib portrait of Dun in the robes of a 
doctor of physic, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is 
in the convocation fiall of the Dublin College 
of Physicians. Ati engraving from it by 
W. H. Lixars nccomi>aiiie.s Belmier'e memoir, 
and is also printed in the ‘ Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical iScience,’ 1846 and 1866. 

[Belcher's Memoir of Mir Patrick Dan, Dub- 
lin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 1866, 
vol. xlii., second edition, enlarged, published by 
the Dublin College of Physicians, 1 866 ; notice (by 
Sir W. Wilde) in Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science, 1846, U. 288-93; Osborne's An- 
nals of Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital, 1844 ; other 
authorities quoted by Belcher.] €4. T. B. 
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DUNAN or DONAT (10:18-1071), bishop died according to the usual belief in 490, 
of Dublin, was an Easterling or Ostmnn, and , whereas tho earliest mention of Danes in 
the first of the line of prelates wlio have oc- i Ireland is in 705. In the recent discovery 
cupied the see. Ware, who mentions several ! made at Christ Church of a crypt hitherto 
so-callcd bishops of Dublin of an earlier i unknown some very ancient work wsm found, 
date, is support,ed by the * 3Iartyrology of which may not improbabl}': be part of the 
Donegal,* but Dr. Lanigan is of opinion that buildings here referrt»d to. If so, they may 
there are no sufficient grounds for so regard- be the remains of the ecclenastical struc- 
ing them, exctjpt in the cu.se of iSiudluil or 1 tiires originally occupied by the abbots of 
Seduli us, who appears to have been a bishop. | J)iiblin. The legendary conui^ction of the 
Dunan is, however, termed abbot of Dublin • place with St. Ibitrick belongs to the period 
in the ^Annals of the Four Mu-slers* (a.d. when, a.s Dr. O’Donovan observes, * the chris- 
785), and from this it would he w’us , tian Dunes refused to submit to the ecclesi- 

onlv a monastic bishop; diocesan episcopiicy astical juri.'idictioii of Ariuagh, and when it 
had not been established in Irelaml in hi.s ‘ w’as found useful by the Danish party to have 
time, Dunan, therefru-o, must he r<*gurded as , it believed that their ancestors had been 


the first bishop of Dublin in the modern sense 
of the title. The * Koiir Masters * term him 
which Dr. (fDonovan translates 
archbishop, hut Dr. Todd has point ( hI out that 
the correct rendering of the word i.s ‘chief or 
eminent bishop,* and that it includes no idea 
of j^iirisdiction. His dioeese was conipri-^ed 
within the walls of the city, beyond which 
the Danish power did not extend. 

The chief event of his life a]»pears to have 
bk‘0n the foundation of the (‘hiirch of the 
Holy Trinity, commoiilycalled Christ Church, 
or more pro^virly its endowment and reor- 
ganisation in aeVordaiiee with the vi<‘ws of 
the Danish settlers. For it ap])ears, from an 
Iiujuisition held in the reign Diehard 11, , 
that a church had been ‘ founded and en- 
dowed then' by divers Irishmen whose names 
W’ere unknown, time out of mind, and long 
before the coiMjiiest of 1 reland.’ This ntudeiit 
site was b*»stowed on Dunan by Sitric, king 
of the Danes of Dublin, and with it ‘ sutli- 
cient gold and silver ' for tho erection of tho 
new church, ami ns an emlowmeiit he granted 
him * tho hinds Jlealduleek, Uechen, and Port- 
rahem, with their villuiii.s, corn, and cattle.’ 

Sitric, according to theniinali.^t Tigemach, 
had gone over tho sea in 10:15, probably for 
the sake of religious retiroraent, hjaving his 
nephew na king of Jhiblin in his place. This 
was three years before Diinan's appiuntinent, 
and a.s the king died in 104:?, it must have 
been vhen ho became a monk, if Tigemach 
ia right, that he made tho grant n'l’oired to, 
and therefore tho new foundat ion of Christ 
Church must have taken place betviriHm 
ia38-42. 

The site is described in the ‘ Dlack Book ’ 
of Christ Church as ‘the volta* or arches 
founded by the Damn) before the arrival of 
8t. Patrick in Ireland, and it is added that 
St. Patrick celebrated ma.ss in an awh or 
vault which has been since known by bis 
name.* This story, as it staiius, cannot be 
accepted as authentic history, fi *• St. Patrick 


‘ settled ill Dublin as early as the fifth cen- 
, tiiry, and were converted to chri‘»tianity by 
Si. Patrick.’ 

When tho church was built, and the secu- 
lar cannii^ by whom it was to be served were 
installed, Dunun furnished it with a liberal 
supply of reiic.s, of which 11 li.st gix'en in 
the ‘ hook of Obit.'i of Christ Church,’ pub- 
lished by Dr. Todd. Other buildings erected 
by him were the church of St, Michael (now 
. t^e Synod Iloufie), hard by the cathedral, 

, and a palace for himself and his succe.«soivi. 
i He €*nterLMl into a correspondence with Laii- 
, franc on some ecch*sia.stical questions about 
which he desired information. Lanfranc’s 
aiisftwer is preserved, and has been published 
by Archbishop Fssher. It is litghly probable 
that thi.s deference to the Arch bi.^ihop of Can- 
terbury may have had .'something to do with 
the I’liiitn put forward by the latter in a svikkI 
I held in 1072, two years before Duuan's death, 

I in which, on the .supposed authority of Bede, 
j he asserted his supremacy over the church of 
Ireland — a claim which Dunan’s successor 
I admitted in the most explicit manner at his 
consecration in (^auterbury Cathedral. 

I Dunan ilieil on 12 Feb. 1074, and was 
I buried in Christ Chureh, at the right-hand 
' side of the altar. There was another who also 
I bore the alternative name of Donat (1085), 
j but ho is mom generally known ns Dnngus, 
and i.s thus distingiiisliod from the subje^ct of 
the present notice. 

[Cogidli Gneilhol ro Gallaibh, p. 289 ; Annals 
of Four Masters, a.o. 785, 1074 ; Dmigan’s Eccl. 
Hist, iii. 200. 228.438-5; Todd’s St. P,atriok, 
pp. 14, 10, 466; Ussher's Works, iv. 488, 567, 
vi. 424; Hook of Rights, p. xii; Martyrology of 
Donegal.] * T. 6. 

DUNBAR, Eahl op (A 1611), [Seo 

Ho3IK, Heorcik.] 

DUNBAR, Viscount. [See Constable 
IIenky, </. 1645.] 
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DUNBAR, AGNES, Countess of Dun- 
BAB and Mabch (1312P-1369), known from 
her Bwartliy complexion as Black Agnes, is 
celebrated for her spirited defence of Dunbar 
Castle in January 1337-8. The countess was 
the daughter of Itaiidolph, earl of Moi'ay, and 
Isabel, the only daughter of Sir John Stewart 
of Bonkyl, and, through her father, grand- 
niece to Robert Bruce. 

She married PATRrcK Dun BAB, tenth earl 
of Dunbar and March who 

first came into pnuniiience as an adherent 
of the Eiiglisli. After Bannrickburn (1314) 
he received Edward J1 into his castle of 
Dunbar, whence the king w’as conveyed to 
England. But shortly afterwanls he came 
to terms with his coiuiu R<»bert T, and in ^ 
the follow^ing year he was one of the par- 
liament at Ayr which sctth‘<l the MiccesMon 
to the Scotcii crown. For the nevt fifteen 
vears l*atrick continued to uctiv«4y support 
Robert and Ihivid II. Me helped to caj)- 
ture Berwick, signed the letter to the pope 
asserting the independence of Scotland, com- 
manded one of David's armies at Diipplin, 
and a.s governor of Berwick Castle din'ctisl 
its defence when besieged by Edward III. 
But after Hulidoii Hill (1333) he put himself 
undfT Edward's ])rot»*ction, engaged to gar- 
rison Dunbar (’astle with English troops, and 
attetnled Edward Baliol at tiu' jjarliameiit 
it Edinburgh in l.'k‘34. At the t*nd of that 
year, however, he renounced his allegiance to 
I'kUvanI Til, and for tli»‘ rest of his life n*- 
mnined a sup|K)rtt»r of the national cause. 
He was engaged in a euiupnigii against the 
English invaders in 1337, when his wife 
defemlcd their castle, and at the battle of 
Durham he held part coiuiiiand of the left 
wiiii; of the royal army. Aft«T that <lefeat 
and the captun* of tin* Scottish king In* w'us 
O'.pecially active iu his endeaxoiirs to obtain 
DaA'id's release, and w’hen that exent took 
place became oue of his sur»'ties. He xxa.s 
rew’arded bv David xx^ith a gram of casth- 
wanls of all hi.s lands and u ja-nsion of tO/. 
perannura,aiidDiinharAvas made a free hiirgh 
in his favour. In 13f)3 the earl, for a reason 


[the assailants, and among other words put 
; into her mouth as uttered on those occasions 
is the well-kiioAvn taunt addressed to the 
Earl of Salisbury with reference to the fato 
axvaiting his battcriiig-ram : 

Boxx-are MontJigow, 

j For farrow' shalt thy sow. 

. As further evidence of her contempt for the 
■ English armament, she is said to have sent 
; out maids, gorgeously attired, to wipe oft' 
with clean handkerchiefs the marks made on 
tlie tow'em by stone and leaden balls. Twice 
the castle came near tt> falling : once through 
I tln^ treachery of a porter w’ho had been 
bribed, and later tlmuigh scarcity of provi- 
sioms, the harbour being blockfKl up. In this 
last difticiilty relief xvas brought by Sir Alex- 
ander I lanjSAy,who successfully ran the block- 
ade. After SIX months of fruitless operat ions 
the English gave uj) the attack as hopeless, 
and t lie siege Avas raised. 

On the death wit hout issue of her brothers, 
Thomas and .John, who perished, the one at 
Dii)i]tlin ill 13.32 and the otiicr at Durham in 
I'Dti, the Countess of Duiihar and her hus- 
band kept po.ssession of the earldom of Moray, 
Ax'hich Avas af(er\x'ards transferred to their 
A'oiinger son. They also obtained the Isle of 
^lan, the lordship of Annaiuhile, the baronies 
of Morton atui 'rihhor in Nithmhile.of Mord- 
ingtoii, Longformneus, and Dunst* in Berw'ick- 
sliire, of Mochruin in OalloAvay, (hiinnock in 
Ayrshire, and Blnntyre in (iydesdale. In 
13l>8 the f*arl resigned his earldom to their 
eldest son, (letirge*, Avho succeeded him, and 
in the same year their eldest daughter, Agnes, 
became the mistress of I ).*i vid 1 1, Avhost* aftec- 
tioii for her was the chief reason of his diA^orce 
from Margaret Logie; she aftcnA'urds married 
Sir .lames Douglas of Dalkeith. Another 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir .John Mait- 
land of Lethington, and from her Avas de- 
scended the Duke of Lauderdale, who took 
a.** s»*cond title the iiianpiisate of March. The 
Earl of IhiTihar, then plain Sir Butriok de 
Dunbar, died in I3fi9, at the age of eighty- 
four, and his wife is said to Iuiac died about 


no longer knoxvn, rebelled against David, but 
wa.s quicklv and effectually .suppressed. 

Dunhari’astle Avas orieof t he feWr' important 
Scotch fortresses which ha*l not lwj»*ii taken 
l>y the English in January 1337- H ; and since i 
its position, overlooking a convenient jiort, 
rendered its aeqiiisitioii desirable, .«iege was 
laid to it by the Earls of Salisbury and Arun- 
del with a large force. Iu the absence of her 
husband the defence Ax-ns undertaken Avilh re- | 
markable courage by Agnes. Not content ; 
Avith merely direct ingineasim's of resistance, | 
she would mount the battlements to jeer at | 


the same time. 

C<M.L-Mii.A Duniiak p bishop 
of .Moray, grandson of Agnes Dunbar, and 
younger son »>f (h‘orge Dunbar, eleventh earl 
of March, Avas dean of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bridgnorth, in February 1403 (KYTON,^?Aro7?- 
s//#Ve, i. 3;)W) ; became dean of the collegiate 
church of Dun bar 1412, and hisliopof Moray 
3 April 1422. Henry VH granted him safe- 
cotiducts through England on his way to 
Rome and Basle respect iA’cly in 1433 and 
I4JH. lie carried on the restoration of the 
cathedral (V Elgin, and n^hiiilt tho great 
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window over the west door. He died at his j declined to contribute, Dunbar called them 
palace of Spynie in 1436, and was buriecl in I to account, and made them render the money 


pawce ui opyK«3 ux uiiu was ourieii in i to accounr, ana maae i item renuer ttie money 
the Dunbar aisle of Klgiii Cathedral, where left them in the legacy. This being insutfi- 
the effigy on his tomb still survives. cient to complete it, he supplementc*? it out of 

[Douglas and Woiid’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. his own pocket, and in addition made provi- 


[Douglas and Woiid’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. , his own pocket, and in addition made provi- 
169, 170; Boeeo and Stewart’s JBuik of the sion for its permanent maintenance (SpoTis- 
Croniclis of Scotland (Rolls St-r.), ed. Turnbull, wool). Hist, of the Church of Scotland, i. 110). 
iii. »341; Exche<£uer Rolls of .Smflund, ii. 6o4, Tie also spent large sums in improving and 


.naiioi. iroio ... x.. tnoar.j /v. v. services chalices of gold iiiid other vessrds 

DUNBAR, QAVIN (1 166 r'-lTiJW), bishop of 8ilvt*r. In 15:29 lie endowed two chaplain- 
of Aberdeen, wn.s tlu* foiirlli son of Sir Alex- cies in tlu; eatliorlral of Moray, and in 1631 
and« r Dunbar of NVeslfiidd, by his wife* Kliza- he endowed a hospital in Old Aberdeen for 
beth, daughter ot Alexander Huthc'rland of the maintenance of twelve poor men. Demp- 
DiifFiis. Keith states that he was the son of ster attributes to Dunbar ‘Contra Horeticos 
Sir Jolin Dunbar of Cumnock, by Jinn?, elde>t Oermanos’ and ‘ l)e Ecclesia Aberdonensi.’ 
daughter of the Karl of Sutherland, but the The latter title is probably an erroneous 
express reference of Dunbar to iiis mother designation for the ‘ Kpistolare de tempore 
as Dizabeth Sutherliiml is in itself diHjisii^e. et de Sanctis,’ which he caused to be corn- 
lie was born about 1 166. In 1 187 he was jjiled and written at his expense at Antwerp 
appointed dean of Moray, and some time be- for the use of his cathedral. It is still pre- 
fore :21 Nov. J6()f) he hecatne archdeacon of served in the universitv, and is printed in 
8t . Andrews. In 1 603 he was named a mem- ‘ Reg. Kpiscop. A herd.' ( li. 230-54 ). In 1 631 
ber of th(' priiy council of .Tames IV, and Dunbar opposed tlie grant of a yearly con- 
clerk register. On 10 July 1612 he confirmed tribution by the clergy in support of the new 
a longue betwi’en 8(*ot land and France against College of J ustice, and was njipointed to pro- 
Eiigland {Cal. State Vapors, Henry VI If, secute an oppiail to Home against the tax. 
vol. i. entry 3303). Along with Dnplessis, Jle died 10 March 1531 {Ret/. Episcop. 
the French ambassador, and Sir Walter Scott Aberd. ii. 211), and was buried in the aisle 
of Balwearie he was sent to meet the Knglish of the cathedral called Bishop Dunbar’s aisle, 
ambasNadors at Coldingliam to negotiate a whore his tomb may still be seen, although 
peace with Kngland, wlieii, although a gene- ■' the effigy in black niarble was destroyed at 
ral jM^ace was iu»t concluded, the renewal the lleformation. When the reformers broke 
of a truce between the two kingdoms was ' down the monument, they found, os not un- 
signed oil 16 Jan. 16l6-lt) (Bishop Leslkv, , friMjuently haxiptms, that the body presented 
HUt. of Scotland, p. 106). In .Iiiiie 1618 he ! no external symptoms of decay. " 
hocame bishop of Ab..rjl,. on. For liis a.lho- | Kpiscop. Al.or.l. (Maitland Club) : Fasti 

xence to the romoit Albiiiiy ho wits, "Iv'ff , Alitid (SpaldiuKt;iul.):SLatL.l>.ipcrs, Henry VIII; 
With the chancel Mir, Archhisho]* Beaton, ini- Rogistcr of iho (Irwit Seal of .Scotland ; Keith’s 
prisoned by the i^ueeii-mother iii August Scottish Bishopb.; Dt mpster'sIIist. Ecclcs. Gent. 
1524. Tlieir imprisonment led to a remoii- Scot. ; L«*»le\’s Hist, of S,'oilan<l ; Spotiswood’s 
Strance on the part of Hope (3ement VII Hist. ofthoChnre-h of Scotland.] T. F. H. 
(Cal. State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. j 

entry 784), and as ‘no great matter’ was j DUNBAR, (I. WIN (rf. 1647), tutor of 


found against them thtjy were sel at liberty Jaimes V, archbishop of OlaisgOAV, and lord- 
some time in November. Lesley chanic- • chancellor of Scotland, was descended from 
terise* Dunbar as ‘ nne wyse godlio man,’ ; tho Dunbars of .Modi rum, Wigtownshire, a 
and states that he devoted the whole of the ' hraneli of the Dunbars, earls of Moray. He 
revenues of his see to works of charity and I was the third son of Sir John Dunbar of 
benevolence (Hist. Srofl. p. 112). He com- ■ Mochrum by liis second wife, .fanet, daughter 
pieted the work of his predecessor, Bishop ' of Sir Alexander Stewart of Oarlins, and was 
Elphinstone, in regard to the foundation of i a nephew of Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aber- 

‘ V 1 t J x! ' 1 I T IT. J k;., .. ..4.4.1.... 


Ilcffii Abcrdoticnsis, (inoted in JFhsti Alfcrdon, losophieal studies, as woU as subsequently in 
p. *533). Eljihinstone having also begun a ’ theologv and common law. Ho obtained holy 
bridge across the Dee, to which xiis executors ' oilers from his uncle, through whose inftu- 
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ence probably be was made dean of Moray. 
In the following year he obtained the priory 
of Whithorn in Galloway, and shortly after- 
wards became tutor to *Jamea V. For this 
office he was supposed to possess pre-eminent 
qualifications as regards both learning and 
personal character. The excessive infiiience 
exercised by the ecclesiastics during the reign 
of James V must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
Dunbar, who retained through life his special 
confidence and respect. On the translation 
of Archbishop James Ih^aton [q. v.] to St. 
Andrews, Dunbar was apuointoa on 24 Sept. 
1524 to succeed him, ana was consecrated 
5 Feb. 1 525. A t Dunbar’s inst igat ion .1 ames V 
and Margaret brought a variety of influences 
to bear on Pope Clement VII, to obtain 
his exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, who claimed to 
be primate and leyntiift naitts in Scotland 
(see numerous letters in Cai. State Papers, 
Hen. VIII, vol. iv. pt. i.) On 3 Ang. Dun- 
bar was named one of a commission who on 
28 Sept, confirmed a peace with England (t6. 
entry 1668). In the following year he was 
named a member of the privy council, and 
subsequently a lord of the articles. He con- j 
ciiireain the sentence passed against Patrick ; 
Hamilton 13 Feb. 1527-8 (sentence printed | 
in Calpekwood, Hist. i. 78-80), and for this j 
w'as specially commended in a letter sent to ! 
the archbishop of St. Andrews by the doctors 
of Louvain (i5. 80-2). After the escape of 
.Tames V from the ftarl of Angus, Dunbar 
was appointed to succeed Angus os lord high 
chancellor, the seals being deliverwl to him 
on 28 .1 uly 1528. Buchanan, referring to his j 
appointment, says * he was a good and learned | 
man, but some though t h im a 1 i 1 1 le defect ive in 
(Hist, of Scot 1., Bond’.s trans.ii. 160). j 
On 13 Sept, of the .same year lie was one of 
those who sat on the Earl of Angus’s forfeiture 
(Cff/. State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. iv. pt. ii. 
entry 47 28). It seems to have been on the ad- 
vice of Lord-chancellor Dunbar that .lames V 
instituted the College of .lust ice. wliich was 
made to consist of foiurteen judges, the chan- 
cellor having the power to preside when he 
so willed. It was also provia<»d that t he pre- 
sident should be a clergyman. The college 
was instituted in his presence and that of the 
king 27 May 1532. During the absence of 
the king in France in 1536 to wed the Prin- 
cess Magdalene be acted as one of the lords 
of the regency, and about the same time the 
king gave him the abbacy of inebaiiray in 
eomnCmdam. In February 1539 Archbishop 
Dunbar, along with the archbishop of St. An- 
drews and the bishop of Dunblane, concurred 
in the burning at the stake of Thomas Forret, 
vicar of Dollar, and others, for heresy, on the 1 


castle hill of Edinburgh (Kvox, Works, u 
68 ; Caldebwood, i. 124). He also shortly 
afterwards condemned Jerome Bussell and a 
youth named Kennedy to be burned at Gla^ 
gow. He would at tlie last have spared tbeir 
lives, but for the remonstrances of the agents 
of Beaton (Knox, i. 65). On the death of 
James V, Dunbar was continued in the lord- 
chancellorship under Arran, was appointed a 
lord of the articles, and was also sworn a mem- 
ber of the gOA'emoris privy council When, 
at the instance of Lord Maxwell, an act was 
made on 19 Marcn, permitting the reading 
of the Nt‘w Testament in the vulgar tongue, 
Dunbar in his own name and that of the other 
prelates of the kingdom protested against it. 
The same year he was compelled to resign 
the chancellorship to Cardinal David Bea- 
ton [q. V.], who was not satisfied with the 
amount of zeal displayed by Dunbar in re- 
sisting heresy, and whose strenuous ambi- 
tion pined after an office which carried with 
it the possibilities of exercising so much po\^r 
ill civil affairs. In 1545, when fleorge Wi- 
shart- w'ent to preach at Ayr, Dunbar resolved 
on the experiment of depriving him of an au- 
dience by himself preaching in the kirk : but 
Wishart, by adjourning to the market, at- 
tracted nearly the whole audience from tho 
kirk, leaving the archbishop to * preach to his 
jockmeii and to some old bosses of tho tonne * 
{ib. i. 1 27). In the same year the old dispute 
ns to the priority of the archbishop of St. An- 
drews or Glasgow, which led to the special 
exemption of Dunbar by Pope Clement \’J I 
from the* jurisdiction of James Beaton, was 
tho cause of an extraordinary scene between 
Dunbar and Cardinal David Beaton. The 
scene is related by Knox with a biting hu- 
mour, which no doubt exaggerates the ludi- 
crom* aspects of the incident. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews having had occasion 
to visit Glasgow, a question arose at the door 
of the cat hedral as to precedency between the 
cross-lx^arers of the two archbishops, and tho 
quarrel led to a personal contest, in which, 
according to Knox, * rockettis war rent, typ- 
petil war tome, crounis war knapped, and 
syd gounis mycht have bene sein wantonly 
wag from tbeoiie wall to the other’ (i5. 147). 
The incident is no doubt introduced by Knox 
to exhibit in as odious a light as possible their 
persecution of George ’Wishart. Ho repre- 
sents the rival archbishops as becoming re- 
conciled through their common zeal in pro- 
moting the martyrdom of 'Wishftrt: ^the 
blood of the innocent servant of God ’ burying 
* in oblivion all that braggine and boast * (lA 
148). Dunbar answerea the summons of 
Beaton to be present at the trial of Wishart 
in February f^6, subscribed the sentence for 
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I value. His industry, however, was very 
I He complet ed a Greek ^^ammar left unfinished 


his execution, * and lay ower the east blok- j the bulk of his work has but little permanent 
house with the said cardinall, till the martyr 
of God was consumed by fyre ’ (id,) Dunbar 
died on the last day of April 1547, and was 
buried in the choir of his cathedral. His re- 
mains were discovered in 1855 during the 
repairs on the choir (for description of them 
see Gobbon, JEceles, Mist, JScotl, ii. 525-6). 


on which he inscribed his arms. Jliiox says 
that Dunbar was ‘ known a glorious fool,^a 
description which indicates possibly Knox's 
contempt both of Dunbar’s regard for eccle- 
siastical ceremony and of Ids weak personal 
character, which *made him merely Heaton’s 
unwilling tool. Hut beside Knox’s Judgment 
must be set that of Buclianan, wliich, if not 
entirely inconsistent with it, supplements and 
in some respects (qualifies it. In the exagge- 
rated language excusable in an ejugram, and 
especially in a Latin epigram, Buchanan 
afiirms that when he sat down as tlie guest 
oi^Dunbar he envied not the gods their nectar 
and ambrosia; but it must bo remembered 
that Buchanan also states in plain prose that 
some thought Dunbar ^defective in politics.’ 
The seal of Dunbar is engraved in the ‘ Beg. 
Epscop. (vlasg.,’ published by the Maitland 

[Keith’s Scott ish Bisho]*s ; t’mwfurd’s OjBcers 
of State, pp. 74-6 ; Haig and Bmnton’s Senators 
of the College of Justice, 1-5 ; Gordon's Kceles. 
Hist. Scot!, vol. ii. ; Keg. Episcop. Glaeg. (Mait> 
land Club) ; Cal. State Papers, Hon. VIII, vol. 

■ Knox’s Works ; Histories -if Calderwood 
and Buchanan.] T. F. H. 

DUNBAR, GEORGE (1774-1861), clas- 
sical scholar, the child of humble parents, 
was horn at (7oddingliam in Berwickshire 
in 1774. He w'as employed in youth as a 
gardener, hut was incaiNicitated from manual 
labour by a fall irom a tree. Dunbar then 
had the good fortime to attract the notice 
of a neighbouring propriel or, who aided him 
to acquire a classical education. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century li 
went to Edinbu^h, and was employed as 
tutor in the family of Jjord-provost Fettes. 
Within a few months he was sek^cted as as- 
sistant to Andrew Dalzel, the professor of 
Greek at the university, and on the death of 
the latter in 1806 was appointed his successor, 
when he received the degree of M.A. from 
the university (February 1807). Dunbar 
filled the Greek chair until his death, though | 
in his lateryears his duties were performed by 
a substitute, Mr. Kirkpatrick. He was twico 
married, and died at msc Park, Edinburgh, 
on 6 Dec. 1851. 

As a classical scholar Dunbar^id not leave 
behind him a very enduring reputation, and 


by Dalzel (^ Elementa Lingua; GraBC8e,*pt. i. by 
l^rofessor Moor of Glasgow, published 1806, 
pt.. ii. by Dalzel and Dunbar, published 181 4, 
Edin. and London), and added a third volume 
to Dalzel’s ‘Collectanea Giffica Majora’( Lon- 
don, 1820). On his own account he published 
an edition of Herodotus, with Jjatin notes, 
‘Hcrodot us cum unnotationibus ’ (7vol8.Edin. 
1806-7); ‘Prosodia Graeca’ (Edin. 1815); 
‘ Analecta Grmca Minora ’ (London, 1821 ) ; 
a very foolish ‘ Inquiry into the Structure 
and Afiinity of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages . . . with an appendix in which the 
derivation of the Sanskrit from the Greek 
j is endeavoured to be establishc^d ’ (London, 

1 1827) ; ‘ Exercises on the Grtjek Languagt; ’ 

1 (Edin. 1832 ) ; ‘ Elements of the Greek Lan- 
! guage’ (Edin. 1834, 2nd cd. 1846); ‘Greek 
I Prosody’ (Edin. 1843); ‘ Extracts from Greek 
Authors ’ (Edin. 1 844). Dunbar’s best work 
was the compilation of lexicons. In con- 
junction with E. II. Barker [q. v.] he wrot 
a ‘ Greek and English and En^ish and Greek 
Ijexicon’ (Edin. 18.31), which was well re- 
ceived. His own ‘ Greek and English and 
English and Greek Lexicon ’ (Edin., 1st ed. 
1840, 2nd ed. 1844, 3rd ed. 1850) was the 
result of eight years’ labour, with verv con- 
siderable assistance from Dr. F rancis Adams 
[,.y.] It is a carefully arranged and thorough 
piece of research, but is how practically 
superseded. 

[Caledonian ^lercurj', 8 Dec. 1851 ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] L. C. S. 

DUNBAR, JAMES, LL.D. {d. 1798), 
philosophical writer, was educated at King's 
Uollcge, Abenleen, of which he was elected 
a ‘regent’ in 1766, and in tliat capacity ho 
taught moral philosophy there for thirty 
years. He published : 1. ‘ I)e Primonliis Civi- 
tatum Oratio in qua ngitur de Bello Civili 
inter Magnam Britunniam et Coloiiias nunc 
fiagrante,’ Loudon, 1779, 4to. 2. ‘ Essays 
on the History of Mankind in rude and un- 
cultivated ages,’ T^ondoii, 1780, 8vo; 2nd 
edition 1781. Tlie latt er work deals with such 
topics as the ‘ Primeval Form of Society,’ 

‘ language as an I Universal Accomplishment,’ 
‘The Criterion of a Poli.slied Tongue,’ ‘The 
Hereditary Genius of Nations.’ Dunbar w'as 
in favour of the amalgamation of King's Col- 
lege with Marischal College. He died in his 
rooms at King’s College on 28 May 1798. 

[Fasti Alierdon. (Spalding Club), vol. Ixxxviii. ; 
Thom’s Aberdeen, vol. ii. app. i. 13, 14, 52; 
Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. iv. 822 ; (lent. Mag. (1798), 
pp. 539. 622.] J. M. B. 
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DUNBAR, ROBKRT NUGENT (d. There iy his own aathority, given in his 
1866), poet, lived many years in the Antilles * Visitation of St. Francis,* tor stating that 
and elsewhere in the West Indies. He re- he found himself wholly unfitted for the ex- 
corded his impressions of the scenery and ro- acting functions of begging friar. Still he is 
mance of the Western Archipelago in sundry able to put it on recom that his experience 
volumesof verse, which contain a good many had been considerably enlarged bynis per- 
reminiscences of Byron and Moore. The notes formance of the duties so far as he had un- 
are worth reading. The titles of his poems dorstood them. ‘ In the habit of that order,’ 
are: 1. ‘The Cruise; or, a Prospect of the he says (as parapliTfUsed l>y Laing), ‘have I 
AVest Indian Archipelago: a Tropical Sketch, made gowl cheer in every fiourishing town 
with Notes, Historical and 111 iistmtive, *8vo, j in England betwixt Berwick and Calais; in 
London, l&o. 2. ‘The Caraguin : a Tale ' it also have I ascended the pulpit at Bernton 
of the Antilles,’ 8vo, London, 1 8il7. 3. * In- and Canterbury; and crossed the sea at Dover, 
dian Hours; or I’assion and Poetry of the and instructed the inhabitants of Picardy.’ 
Tropics. Conii)risiiig the Nuptials of Bar- The period in which he was a begging friar 
celona and the Music Shell,’ 8vo, London, | is a curious episode in Dunbar’s career, and 
1839. ‘The Nuptials of llarcelona’ wa.s j it undoubtedly furnished him with some of 
Rftcrward.'5publis}iedseparately,8vo, London, I the atrongc^st material afterwards utilised in 
1851. 4. ‘Beauties of Tropical Scenery; j his satires. He was desirous of being a 

Lyrical Sketches, and Love-Songs. With 1 chiirchiniin, and longed for legitimate prerer- 
Notes, Historical and Illustrative,”8vo, Lon- ‘ meiil, but he lacked sympathy with the beg- 
doii, 186i ; zJnd edit. 8vo, Loudon, 18(>1; 3rd ! ging fraternity, and regarded bis sojourn in 
edit., with additions, 8vo, London, 1866. ; tlH*ir midst as the epoch of his wild oafs. 
Dunbar was also the author of a slight piece, j Wrinkle, wile, falsehood, he avers, abounded 
‘Garibaldi at the Opera of “ Masaniello,”* ; in his conduct as long us ho ‘did bcir the 
8vo, Ijondoii, 1864. As long ago as 1817 lie } freiris style,’ but he felt ho must he other- 
had mourned the death of the Princess Char- | wise placed to give full expression to his 
lotto in ‘The Lament of Britannia,' 8vo, ' genuine manhood. He would remain devoted 
London. He died at Paris in 1866. * to the chureh, but he wouM likewise seek to 

[Prefaces to Works; Brit. Mas. Cut.; Gent. ' hv honest, and true to his higher naturt*. 
Mag. 4th ser. ii. 424.] G. G. | Towards the close of the fifteenth century 

Tkwna-ri wri ¥ T \ Dunbar liad become attached to the conri of 

DUNBAR, AUIJ.IAM 04hoP-lo30?>, • jy „„ 

^ntek poet, probably a native of Lo- . |,e indicated in the ‘ Klyting’) no probably 
thian, was born «;twcen M(>0 and 1 105. | continenlal oountnM befoi^ 

Laing thinks it unlikely th^ the date oHiw irgg, .,^,9 ^ntlier that 

birthcoiJdbelatertbanUbO,butth«nMsno,o„p,. ^^ip in wtiicb ho started from 


tetweon him and h/s contemporary wit, „,„,„„,„ent in tin- fancy pirtnre ho 

Walter Kennedy, certain roferonoes seem to ^ig n„,„j,onist us bo ‘ sits siiperloss ’ 

wnnect him with the family ot the tenth ^is distress, oV cries « Claritas pro amore 
^rl of March. It is surmised, with wme ,,5; . to dmr. Thoro is Ifttle doubt 

show of probability, that he nia.v have K^oii ; Dunbar attended the Karl of Bothwell 
the grandson ol hir Patrick Ituiibar of Ueill , ^,,,1 Moiiypimnv to Paris inUfll.beur- 

in East Jyithian, hir Patrick himsolt being a ^ gnme time a oertaiii royal commis- 

younger son of this earl, and kiiotni as one gi„„ implied individual action of his own 
of the hostage for .lames I in I4i4. Alro.«t , , Xlps the following spring. The 

nothing has h«-n di-scovered regarding Dun- ■ .mdouhtwl item in his history— it is, 
bars youth, although he is assmn.sl to have , i„,,,.p,]^ „„„ „f nttesteil facts-I 

b(H.*n the William Dunbar that entered 8>t. j under date of 15 Aug. 1500, when there ia 
Andrews L niversity in 14, o, and graduated j important record in the < Privy Seal Re- 
as master of arts in 14,9. the next i „i„fgj,, 


twenty years his own works supply all the pension he was to receive for li/e, or 

available information regarding hi.s career. ^e promoted by our sovereign lord 

The principal fact of the p«»riod is that he ^ benefice of tlic value of forty pound.s or 
hud joined and forsaken the order of brands- more yearly.’ •Subsequently the grant was 
can friars. Dunbar s iieart had not been in increased, first to 20/.; and then to 80/., ‘ dur- 


pension he was to receive for 


work of this kind ; he acted, he says, 

Lyk to ane man that with a gfiist w;ia marrit. 


inglife, or iintill promoted to a benefice of 
100/. or 14io benefice never came, 
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and although it is not unlikely that the poet's ! likelihood, will never be solved. The one 
old age was comfortable, we have no distinct thing clear about Dunbar after Floddeii is 
reconl of him after Flodderi. ! that he was dead in lo30, for in that year Sir 

DetwtHfn the date of liis b<‘Comitig ti sa- j David Lyiidsiiy, in his ‘ Testament andOom- 
laried court po<st and the battle ol* Flodden j nlaynt of the Papyrigo,’ pays him a high Iri- 
the only ascertained bictsiii Dunbar's (•art:?er, i biite as u piot of the past. There is some- 
apart from sugpjstive allusions in the poems, ' thing to be said for J^aiiig's inference, from 
connect him with the marriage of James IV ' Liyiidany's reforenci? to Gawin Douglas as 
and Margaret Tudor. Tl<j seems to liave ac- the gn»ntest of poets roc*ently deceased, tliat 
compatiied the ambassadors sent to the court Dunbar's death must be placed earlier than 
of Ileiiry VII to negotiate the marringe, and 15i:^, the year in wliicli Dougins is known to 
it was probably this visit that inspired him ■ have died. 

with his poem * fii llou'our of the City of. The only one of Dunbar's poems that can 
London.' There is doubt, moreover, be accurately dated is ^ The Thrissill and the 

that he is the ‘rhymt'i* of Scot land* referred Hois,’ written in honour of the royal mar- 
tointhe'Privy Purse Accounts of I lenrvVTI’ riagtj f) May IbOiS, three months before Mar- 
as TOceiving, during a second visit (probably garet, the ICnglish rose, arrived as consort 
when the princess wasaflianced), certain sums . of Scotland's thi<tle, James TV. He was, 
of money in return fur satisfaction given t«i however, a rec*j)gnised poet before this, for 
his royal audience. The marriage and his Gawin Douglas, in I.'SOl, pays him a siiecinl 
first great poem, * TIu^ Thrissill and the Kois,’ tribute in his * Palice of Honour.’ In alt like- 
liotli belong to lo03. Dunbar seems to have lihood three more of his best poems — ‘The 
been a privileg<*d favourite ^if the queen, and Goldyn Targe,' the * Fly ting' (divided with 
a* valuable descriptive poem, ‘The Quenis j Kennedy), and the ‘Lament for the Makaris* 
IVigress at AlK*raeeii,’ which is manifestly ! were produced lH*tween 1503 and 1508. 
th»f result of actual obsr‘rvalioii, would sei»m | In the latti*r year tht*se ])oeins issued from 
to show tliat be wn-s in lior train when she j the press of Chepmnii Myllar,wbo had in- 
visit»»d tlie north of Scotland in loll, it is ' trodiiccd the art of printing into Scotland 
only a surmix* that slie would <lo her best for in 1 507. Tin* other poems cannot be chrono- 
liini when h<u’ own sad cliangi* of circiim- logically arranged, although it is probable 
stances occurred afttu* FlcKhleii, H Sept. 1513. • that such satires as ‘ The Twn Marriit We- 
Owing to hish ami irregularity of the trt'ii- : men ami the Weelo ’ and ‘ The Dance of the 
siirer's accounts for teji years after Flod<lcn, Sovin Deklly Syiinis,* in which be reaches 
there is no record to show wlietlicr or not bis highest level, are later than these. In 
Dunbar’s pension was continued; and it is ' range and varii'ty of int«*rest and subject, in 
ciiriou> eiunigli that there is no mentitm in , swiftness and force of attack, and in vividness 
his works of what. I^yiidsav calls ‘that most and pt*rmunenci‘ of eifect, Duubar is equally 
dolenl day.' or of his own later fortunes. If . remarkable. His allegories are mon' than 
lu* were alive after 1513, he must have h<'en merely ingenious exercises in the art of mys- 
very dilfereiit from tin* Dunbar of ])rcvious tical deliverance, ns such things had been 
Years, who was s«) full of the movement of ' prone to beconn* after (.^haucer's time : his 
liis time, and so anxious regarding bis own lyrics are c!inrg«*d with <iii*ect and steadfast 
worldly position. IVitb the exception of the purpose, and nhile they are all melodious, 
‘Grisone,* a liimeiii on public degeneracy, the best of them vi re resonant and tuneful; 
written when the Duke of Albany wont to and the humorous 'satiri*" are manif»'stly the 
France, and bringing the record at least to ' productions ol’ a man ftl‘ original and pene- 
1517, ho gives no expression of his interest f rating obsi,*rvation,gifli <l above most with a 
in anything outsi«le of his own study. The sense of the In »I lowness ami weakness of evil, 
poems that may fairly be set down to liis and with the ability to render it ridiculous, 
later yf^ii*s are mainly of ii imiral and reli- Dy ‘The Tliris-sill and lln* Uois’ Dunbar 
gioiis, character, evidently indicating that the brilliant h* pro\ ed himself a worthy laun^ate. 
poet had set himsL'lf to gather up the results We have frequent glimpses of him, in late 
of his experience. Two explanatorv theories minor poems, in relation to royalty. He 
have been proposed regarding this difficulty: would appear (as already mentioned) to have 
one, that Dunbar fell with the king at Flod- b«*en a special favourite with the queen, to 
den, and therefore did not vvrite the ‘ Ori- whom he addresses certain pliivful tyric«s on 
s<jne ; ' and the other, that the queen down- her wardrobe-keeper, Doig, ami so on, and in 
ger had helped him to church preferment,’ whose presence he describes himself ns tak- 
and that he passed the evening of his life in . ing part in a certain uncouth dance arranged 
studious retirement and fnithtiil application for lu'r amusement. Towards the king he 
to his clerical duties. The ])lfohkmi, in all ^ adopts a diflerent tone. While apparently 
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tti^oying his pmition tt% court, end making 
&r use of his time both as royal servitor and 
as poet, he seems all through to have longed 
for the benefice he bad l^n taught to ex- 
pe^. His ambition, he explains, is bj no 
means lofty, for if his mafesty vroiild but 
ffrant him the appointment his soul longs for 
he would be pleaswl with ‘ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder.’ lie tempts him with 
many ingenious addresses, ranging from such 
embittered satiit*s as *The Fenyet Friar of 
T^nglandf’ and the * Dream of the Ahbot of 
Tiiugland/ through rt^tleotive monoKigues like 
the * Worldis lustabilitie/ and on to direct 
epistolary lyrics, |)osing in touching meta- 

5 hor AS * the king's grey horse, auld Dunbar.* 
ames appan*ntly e«»nsidered Dunbar mor»j 
happily place<l as he was than if he had a 
parish under his cliarge, and so no benetice 
was over be>t(twed as a mark of tbe king's 
appreciation. llie sugge>tion, ^ometimes 
made, tliat Dunlmr may have been iiioriilly 
unfit for the misititm of parish priest is worth- 
less, for bt'sicies the fact that a man's clianu-Ter 
must have been very bad indeed to dt'bar him 
in those days from chiircli preferment, it has 
been ascertained that Ihinbar was in full 
orders, f I« p#»rforme<l mass in the king’s pre- 
sence for the first time on 17 March 1 504, ami 
there is nothing to show why he should not 
have done t be same many f i mes and under any 
p^ible circuinsta nc«-s. James, however, k*'pt 
him as his laureate, nnd in thus having he1p*<l 
in the development of the greatest of the 
*makaris* — to use Dunbar’s own happy ver- 
nacular »*quivalent for |K)ets — he is entitled 
to a certain credit. 

The TK>ems increa.sed while the lienefice 
lingerefl. b^xin after the allegorical bridal 
song, a.^ already said, came * The Goldyii 
Taige/ the * Flyting,’ and the ‘ Lamfoit.’ In 
the first of the.se the poet repr<*sents (*upid 
as steadily repelled by Keaaon with gtjhien 
targe or shielcf, till a powder thrrtwn into his 
?ye8 overpr>wers him. ITie pfM*m has an even 
and sustained interest, and several of its dr*- 
scriptions are nppn'ciative and vivid. The 
* Fly ting b«‘t ween Dunbar nnd Kenn^xly* is 
a comparative trial of wits, wherein each 
seems to say the worst he pf>ssjhly can of 
the other for the amusement of their readers. 
It set the example afterwards followed by 
Jam€>s V and Lyndsav, and by Alexander 
Montgomery and Sir t^atrick llume. Tliat 
the one poet did not forfeit the other’.s re- 
gard bv the strong language used is seen in 
the artectionate tone v^tfi which fliinbar 
mourns over the iinpc‘mling death of 'guid 
Maister Walter Kennedy* in the ^ I^ament 
for the Makaris.' This is one of the most 
tender and fascinating of memorial poems. ^ 


■ Jta Latin refrain, * Timor mortis corituribat 
' me/ suggests the macaronic verse which is n 
minor feature of interest ui Dunbar's work, 

: and its pathetic sentiment and sober ro* 
‘ flection readily introduce us to his medita- 
tive poems. Kepresentative pieces in this 
class are ‘ No Treasure a'i'ails without Glad- 
ness/ ‘ Meditation in Winter,* ‘ liOve Earthly 
' and Divine/ and the various poems on our 
Lord. 

But although Dunbar is attractive and sa- 
tisfying as a lyrist and writer of allegory, he 
is strongest and mbst |)o« tical as a satirical 
humorist. F^ither he or some other standing 
close to Chaucer wivne the ‘ Freiri.** of T3k^^^ 
wik/ and he is the author of the * Twa Mai^ 
riit Wemen and the Wedo/ which is at once 
a somewhat repulsive and a very witty satiri', 
and fairly challenges comparison w*ith the 
‘ Wife of Bath.* lli.s gr»*atest humorous sa- 
tire, however, is ‘Hie Dniico of the Sevin 
Ihjidly .^yniiis * (with its ap|)emlngea about 
* Telyouris ’ and ‘ Sowtaris *), 'which may o^ e 
siunething to Ltiiigland, but isycotch in con- 
ception and range as well as in imagery. The 
sins, from pride lo gluttony, are iK'picted in 
their repuUivc deformity, wliile old^fahoiiii 
and lii.s idiosyncrasies are scrutinised witli 
iti<|uisiti've and lioisteroiis humoitr such as 
inner afterwanls played about them till tliey 
received the treatment of Biirnv. 

The edition of Dunbar’s j)Oem«- is^tted bv 
(’hepinnii A Myllnr in I5()H, and no doiilit 
^e#*n through the pre.^s by himself, di«appear«'<l 
from view, and »mlv (»ne impt*rf* ct copv is 
known to exi*»t. This w'os found in Ayrshire 
in ir^c', anil is now in the AdvfWiteV IJ- 
brarv, Edinburgh. Iliid it iioi Ih'hii that 
many of his ivxmis 'were included in the Ban- 
natyne and Maitland MSS. of the sixteenth 
century, Duiil>nr would have lavn almost, if 
not altogether, lost to English literature. 
IIe.<ei'm> to have 1km*ii overlooked by writers 
on S<*otrisli pr>f‘try from the tiineof LyinUay’M 
r»*ferencp, 15^10, till iiamsay producwl speci- 
mens f»f his work in the * Ev«rgre#;n,' 1724, 
Fn>m that date he n*i;eived ntteiition from 
editors, notably I-/»rd Ilaih's, Finkerton, Bit- 
son, and Si bhald, w hose ‘ Clmmicle of Scot t iaii 
TVaitry,* 4 \oIft. JM)2, cion tains thirty-two of 
his poinns. The first complete Collect ion, and 
the one that is likely to remain the standard 
edition, is that of David Laing, 2 vols. Irt.34. 
TOe late Dr. John Small, of* the Edinburgh 
University Library, edited Dunbar for the 
Scottish Text .Swiety, 1884. I (is lamented 
death occurred lK*foro ho completed tlie bio- 
graphical and (Ttfical introduction which he 
intended to pn^fix to the work, hut in a pre- 
fatory note to the text^aa issued lo subscri- 
bers he expftsscs liis opinion that Dunbar 
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^ was bom about the year 1460 and died about , have been direct sovereign or at least over- 
1613.' , lord of Cumbria, Lothian, and Albania. Ihe 

[W»rton’* HM. of EorI. P.jotry, toI. ii.; Pin- ' ***•»' *’*1* the 

korton'e Andent Sootiih POeniH, vol. i.; EUia's . agpreswon of Ji^ululf, earl of the Northum- 
•SlMeimeiia of Karly Engliah Poetn, vol. i, ; Sir ! bnaus, who, apparently m 1038, harried the 
Waleer Scott's Memoirs of George Bannatyne; 'Britons' of Cumbria (SiH. of DcTRHASr, 
Tytlei^s Lives of Scottish Worthies; Irving's ii. 198; Skexe); and it is perhaps to the 
Lives of the Scotish Poets, vol. i., ami Hist, of same time that we ought to assign Duncan's 
Sootish Poetry, chap. xi. ; Chambers's liiog. Diet. . unsuccessfiil6xpeditionagainstDiirham(8ix. 
of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. ii. ; David LaingV oF Durham, i. 9 ; Skeite). 

Poems of William Dunbar, with Notes and i,i tho northern t>art of Scotland Sigurd, 
Memoir of his Life.] T. B. j f,f Orkney, had fallen at th** battle of 

DUNBOYNE, ISpu IU:tli:k, tlonterf (IOU a.b.), Irvine a young wn, 

Joitx, 1800, catholic bishop of Cork. I , Thorfinn, wiio, being King Malcolm 3 grand- 

‘ son, wa& also Duncan s cousin. Between 
DUNCAN I (f/. 1010), king of Scotland, Thorfinii's domains and Albany, or Scotland, 
aurc*eedei1 his grandfiither, Muh'olin Macken- prop*‘rlv so called, lay Moray, ruled by its 
noth (d, iJo Nov. 1034), in the thrfuio of ('Jolric mortnaer. To this ofhee Maelbaethe 
Scotland. Hi*! mother’s name, occonling to or Macbeth seem.s to have succeeded aljout 
a twelfth-century tradition, wa', H<‘t hoc, the 1029 a.d.. and the title he, like his prede- 
daiightcr of the latter king; his father was eessor, )>fm* of* Di Alban’ seems to have chal- 
('rinuii or Croiian,iihlKJt ofDiinlodrl longed the pretensions of Malcolm and Dun- 

Ni’sScoTi’B, p. -ViO; TtocKN'Acii, jip. 2^1-^; call. The fatter king probably aimed at re- 
^'Jironir/t‘jt of the amt tSnf/M, p. I.*i2). .siiming his cousin’s territories of Caithness 

This OuiHu mu'*! he regarded a> a great and Sutherland, when he gave this earldom 
secular chief and lay abbot ot‘ Dimkfhl. oc- to his nephew, Moddati, whom he sent north 
cupyingji po-ii inn xmie what Hznilar to that to make good his claim. Forced to retire 
of the titular coniharh> of .'\rniagh during Wfon* ln^ rival ThorKnn, Moddan found bis 
the same cent urv. vVccordiiig Mr. Skene, unch* at Berwick, received fresh troops, and 
Beth(»c wa'i marrit'tl tt» Croiutn hefoiv KHjS was again despatched towards Caithness, 
A.l)., the venr in which her younger viMnr wliih* the king himself sailed in the same 
married Sigiml, earl of Orkney. diri^ction, hoping tf> place Thorfinn between 

1 luri tig hie fat liar’s Iif»*t iine i lurican ap|»»*ars \ he r wo armies. A naval engagement in the 
to haw borne the title of • iv'V (huiihrormii,* IVnlland Firth frii.<trated plan, and 

i.e, to h.'Ue lii‘eii king of the .Straihelyde drove Duncan southwards to Moray Firth, 
Wel'h. He wa-' probably apjiointed to ihi-«. Meanwhile Moddan had occupied Caithness, 
olltce fill the death of Oweii or Eugene the and wat* now at Thurso, waiting reinforci*- 
BaUl, who I'H >aid to liave lx*en >lalii nhout iiientN from Ireland, while Thortinii had gone 
the time of the hatl !e of (’'arhiiiu { lOI^^ a.j». », south in pursuit of Duncan, wh<i was miister- 
in which ho was certainly engaged (Sim. or , iujf a new army. Moddan w^as surprised and 
DrKHAM, ii. 1 18; SKfiNE). As Lothian, the ■ slain by Thorfiiin’s lieutenant, ThorkellFiKStri, 
northern part of the great earldom of North- ! wdio then hastened to rejoin the earl at Torf- 
unibriu. wsi'i cetled to Malcfdtn nh<>ut the | nos-* or Burgh head. Afteru desperate stniggle 
same time (Sim. ok Dt'RH\M, pp, 217-18), i Duncan was defeatt*d, ‘and some say he was 
Mr. Skene eoiisiders it not improbable tliat | slain.* Such is the account given of Dun- 
Diincan was ruler of the wholeterritory south ; can’s death in the ‘ Sagas,’ when» he himself 
of the Firt Its of Forth and Clyde. Hi** name, appear- under the ‘strange desi^ation of 
however, is not mentioned with tliosi* of his ! Karl or Kali Hunda.-on,’ that is, either 'the 
father, MacK*th and Jehmarc, wdieii tho^o Churl, or Kali, the son of the Hound,* where 
princes submitted to Canute in 10>3I a.i>. the hound can IxMioiie other than (>i nan, the 
(.di.-ifijl Chron. i. 290-1). abbot of Dimkeld (Skkne, i. 401; cf. how- 

Malcolm apiieara to have cleared the wav ever, Hhys's theory in Celtic Britain, p. 260, 
only just lieforc his own death for his grami- when' the writer would identify the Hound’s 
aonVsuccession bv the murder of one whom son with Maclx?th). 

f -he ‘ U 1 St cr An nafs ' call ' t he son of t he s< »n « d’ More pn»cis«', however, is the entry of Mart- 
Bo<*te, sou of Cuiaed,' in whom we may pro- \ anus Scot us (up. Pbrte, v. 557), an almost 
bably sec the rightful heir to the throve by contemporary annalist, who says that in tho 
law of tanistry (.fun. ttf UM , p. 321 ; Skene, autumn of 1040 was slain ‘ a diice Macbetho 

L 399L Next year Duncan appears to have mac Finnloech, wdio succeeded him, and 
some king of Si'-otia without opposition; reigned for seventeen years.’ A gloss gives 
and in virtue of his former possessions must the day of the month 14 Aug. T1& Mad^th 
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must be identified with the Alaolbaethe, mor- I hr her became the father of Coapatric, earl of 
maer of Moray or Ki Alban mentioned above. | Xorthumberlund (Bim. of DrBiiAMp i. 
A«jptdingtoMr.Skene, Mai heth, after waver- 1 [AuthoritieH quoted aboTa] T. A. A. 

ing in UI8 HUeginnce to ]>nncan, nnally t hrew . 

in Ilia fortunes with Thortinn, and ultimately ‘ DUNCAN II (d. 1091), king of Scotland, 
divided the realm with his allv. Macbeth ' was the eldest son of Jifalcolni ill (Canmore),* 
thus, in Mr. Skene's opinion, obtained t he dis- b^' his w ife Iiigibrorg, wulow of Thorfinn, the 
tricU south aiul west of the Tay ‘ iu wliich Norwoffiau earl of Orkney (SkKNE, i. 434). 
Duncan's strength mainly lay.* while 'Cuiu- His father hail given him as a hostage toW'il- 
bria and IjOlhiau probably remained faithful liam I, probably at the ireatyof Abemethy iu 
to the childrt'iiof Hiiucaii.* A cou>isteut tra- I07l? (l*K£K\tAN, Nonttuu iv. i>l7). 

dition, going back ibnuigli Vordun »c. UltU) . WhenAVilliain I died ho wasuppnreiitly nnire 
to the twelfth cent iir\ » makes i be murder per- or leas of a state prisoner, and as such was set 
petratedat llotlitigonaneorlhithp»fiiune( iMt- fret* and knighted by lloliert wdien ho eiiterwl 
gavenv, near Klgiin, whence the king wtw . Xormaiuly in 10t»7. On the death of Mid- 
carried to Klgin before his death. From this colm ho was probably n^garded as his futbeFs 
place the corpse was taken to Iona for burial true heir in (hiinbria and theNorwegiuiuIis- 
{CArort. of and Si'ots^ed, Skene, p. o:?; triets north of the Spey. In Scotia pn»per, 
FoKDUX.ed. Skene, |. IS^*), Marianus S<*otus, or Albania, from the Forth to the Tay, the 
consistently with his own dates, makes Dun- law of tanistrv must liave iiowerfully >iip- 
can reigii five years nine months; iu this |sirte<l th»j pretensions of his um‘le, Donald 
he is supported by one or two »‘arly aiith«»- llaiie, wlio is said to 1iu\e at once seized 
rities, mast of whom, however, write six years iipm Fdinburgb (Vstle. Hn (tearing of his 
(id. pp. 29, ti;h &e. ; cf. pp. 101, 210). father's death Duncan did feaJtvto Williarfl 

According to Fordun, Duncan's rule was Unfits, under banners lie was then 

very jteacefiil ; but int stress can la* laid ou serving, and citllected a force of Knglisbaiid 
the account he gives of this king's yearlv prr>- Xomiaiis for the inaiiitenaiitv of his claim to 
grt'ssthrough his rt'ulm to re.-train the iiijiis- B<'otlund, where Donald Dane had been tdecte<l 
lice of his lonD. The same writer rt^iuarks king, uinl, placing hiinst>|f at the head of the 
that he was slain by the unsteadiness of a national party, had driv»*n all ihe Kn^didi 
family that had alreatly slain his grundfatluT of his thwl brother's court out of the c*)uiitrv. 
and gi*eat -grand fat her. In a pm'iu written Duneari sueetH-derl in ex]a\triating his uncle 
before 1057 A.n. he ap|a‘nr» * Duncan thi‘ and <*stablishing bimM>lf in bis steatl : but 
AVise;’ in Tighernac's ‘ AutiaU' he is said to the young king louiid Imm followers tin|H^pu- 
have pfirihhed * immatura letafe a suis rtcci- lar with the very Bents who had made him 
sua ;' and theprophecy’of St. Herehan,]>erhap- king. These rose up in a body, ciit oil' tli** 
dating from the early half f>f the twelftli c«jn- >t rangers a]ni«»st to a man, and lutly consented 
tury, calls him * Il-galrach,’ or t lie much di>- to retain Duncan as their king’ on conui- 
ea»^. He K dewril)»‘d a** ■ a king not y'oung, tioii of hi"* taking an iuifh to iiitnKliieo no 
but old/ Tbert; are allusion'* to his • bunner more Kiiglisb i»r Normans into ibo couc.rry. 
of red gold,* and bis skill in mtt^ie. Tluw It i*, curious after this to find that in the 
phrasea are of some interest ns Ind'inging f n next year tin* Sc(»tcb, at the iii>tigatioii of 
theprototyia‘of.ShaUe.'*|ieare*.s* King Dittu'an,* Donald Dane, .'•lew their king tpetu hemtiuly, 
whost* mytiiical story may )j*; trac»‘d with all and once nuu*e exp»*lled the Ungli^h, and set 
its accretions in Fonluii, pp. 1k»wer, Donald Dane upon the throne. I 'ord tin makes 

€*d. Ooodnll, iv. rc. 49,5<t, &r.,and v.; Mayor Dtincaii slain at Mofir}n*€'b‘n, by Malpei or 
fe<l. 15:il ), fol. 42 ; lW*tbius, book xii.: Uu- Malpedir, »*arl of Mearns, and buried in loiiii 
chunan, bocik \ ii. : and lloliiished ted, IK)^), (Simkos o|.' Dikium, ii.' 222-1; Fr.OKr.N< K 
V. 2H4-9. OF WoitCKsiKii, ii'. 21, 31 -5; CArott. ii. 

ihincan bad two sons, Miilmlm f after warfls Hm; ?< ; Bkknk, f V7//e i, 4«*k*l, Ate.) 

Maletdm, king t>f Scotland ) and Donald Uan»' The exact date'* of tlie.ie events are .soiiie- 
fTltjiERNACif. sub ann. 1057; .Mariaa'I-.hSiio- • wlitit obsnin-. Malcoirn is .said tnhavcVlh*d 
Trs,p.55S: A.-S, Vhron. ii. 190). His wife,ao- |;S Xo\. 109:j < roRttt'N, p. 2Ift), Iii.s ehle^t son 
cording to Do^fe, was the daugliter of Siward, ' Kdwnrd tworhiy^ later, and (^ueen Margaret 
earlof Xorthtimb**rland ffol. 2 49 A). A third on l0Xo\. Simeon of Durham also gives 
feon, Maelmarc, 1- ftaid t<» have been the au- . MalcolmV deal h «»Tt Sr. Hrice's day. and Mar- 
of the ♦•arl'* *»f .Vtholl (Skknk, i. -UH ). garet's rhn*** rial's later; whereas Diinciiit'a 
From Stmeon of Durham w*e max infer that death i.s admitted by all authorities t«i have 
Duncan lj»d ubnuber Maldred,wbo married taken place in 104)4. This, even if wi* place 
Aldgitba, the daughter of Karl I 'clitred, and I )iincHn'»s deat)i at the very end of U)94, banlly 
granddaughter of Kthelred the Unready, and Icavea s^mce fiar admitting with Fordun (p. 
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223) that Duncan n'if;iie(Ubrei^lil(4.^n luontlus ; 
and did not obtain the throne till hin uncle I 
had ruled for aix. j 

Duncan married Kthreda, <ir Ktheldreda^ j 
the daughter of (lospatric, earl of Xortlnim- • 
l>erland. Two of his chart era are st i 11 extant , 
one i<i the church of Durlmin. Ilis son, Wil- 
liam h'itxDiincaii, whs <‘arl of Mfiray,und his 
grandson Donald Dan -Mac William, figured 
very prominently uh aclaiinnnt for the tiinme 
of Scotland against William t he Lion ( (Ud. of 
J}oc,retat{ngio fSt'ottand^W. Itl; Munkdictuk 
Dj:7rBKitoKo'rn]f, ii. H). This Donald, if really 
a son of William FitsDunenn, must have 
illegitimate, for the inemorundum on this 
family genealogy ( c. I 27 .j'a. i». ) only n-e* igni.-es 
one son as h<»rn to FiizDiinean, i.e. tie* ill- 
fated * Jh»y of l^greiiiond ' ( f V//. nf Doc. ii. Iti, 
&e.) Diiiican himself U M \ Inl • Filius Mul- 
colmi nothus ' hv William r»f Malmeshury 
(♦hI. Hardy, ii. fl27). 

[Anthoritios quotul in text. | T. A. A. 

DUNCAN, ADAM, VisrnrNT DrNcvx 
(1/31-11^)4), admiral, st*eond son of Alex- 
ander Duncan /if Lundie in Ptui hshire,eniereil 
the navy in ITltion hoard the Trial sloop, 
under tin* care of hi** inatiTiia! uncle, Captain 
Ih^lnTt Haldane, wit !i whom, in the Trial and 
afterwurd.s in tlie Shorelwim frigate, he con- 
tinui*d till the peace in 174H. In 1741) he was 
nppnint/Hl to the Centurion, then eommis- 
sioiie/l for ser\ ie»‘ in the ^Ii‘<literruneun,hy the 
Hon. Augustus t afterwards Viscount ) Kepjs*! 
jq. V.], with wIkuu he was aftirwards in the 
Norwich on the eoiisf of North America, and 
was continued in the rank of lieufeiiaiit on 
10 .laii. 17«V>. In -August 1700 he followetl 
Kep|itd to till* Swift sure, ami in January 1 7r»0 
to the Torbay, in wlueh he continued till hi.s 
romotion to comiuaiideFa rank on 21 Sept. 
759, and during this lime was pn*Si*nt in the 
e.xpedition to Hasqiu* Koads in I7’i7, at tlier/*- 
ductioii of Oor»H* in 1 75M, and in the bha'ktide 
tif lln*st ill 1759, up to within two months 
i>f the. bat tie of Quilwron Day, from w’hieh his 
n>motion just excluded him. From < )cto)a*r 
759 to .April 17t>t) he had eomiiiand of the 
Ihual Kxchange, a hired v<*ssel employed in 
ptdty crin\oy w^rvici* wifli a miscellaneous 
fihips conipanv, roii.sisting to a Inrg/* extent 
of ooy« and foreign/T^, iiianv <»f wh/mi (he 
re^iortod) could mit s]M*ak Iviiglish, and nil 
iiiipn'swd w’ith the idea that u.s t!i«*v had 
invn engaged by the mi*rchants fr/un w'hom 
the ship w'us hired they were imt siihji'ct to 
naval ilw-ipllnu. It would seem that a mi.s- 
understanding with the merchants on thi.s 
point Avns the enu.se of the ships Uung put 
out of commi-ssion after a few luonlhs. Asa 
commander Duncan had no further service, 


but on 25 Feb. 1761 lie was posted and ap- 
pointed to the. Valiant, fitting for KepiMiFa 
broad pennant. In her he had an important 
share in the reduction of Delle lale in June 
1761, and of JIava nu in August 1762. He 
returned to Imglaud in 1763, and, notw'ith- 
standi ng his repeated request, had no further 
employm/*nt for many y/»ar.s. J>uring tliis 
time lie lived princimlly at Dundee, and 
married on 6 June 17/7 Henrietta, daughter 
of IlolxTt Diindas of Arnistoii, lord-president 
of the eoiirt of session [q. v.'i It w'onld .seem 
that his alliance with this influential family 
/>btnin<*/l him thi* employment wdiich he liad 
Iwen vainly seeking /luring fift4‘eii years. 
Tow'ards the end of 177ft h^^ ^vas appointed 
to tin* SiitViilk, from which lie was almost 
immediately mov/*<l into the Monarch. In 
January 1779 he *!at as a member of the 
eourt-murtial on Keppel. and in the course 
of the trial iutepf»*ri‘d s**v<*ral times to stop 
the prosecutor in irrcl<‘vant and in leading 
questions, or in x>/*rver‘‘ions nf answers. The 
admiralty was therefor/- desirous that he 
should n/it sit on the court-martial on Sir 
Hugh l^illi.M-r"q.v.~i, which followed in April, 
and tin* /lay ben >r/* the as.^embliug of the court 
si-nt down onler^ for the Monarch to go to 
St. Helens. Her crew’, however, refused to 
weigh llie anchor until they were paid their 
advance ; and as this could n»>t he done in 
lime, tlie Monarch was still in Portsmouth 
harlamr when ilie signal for the court-martial 
was made i CunsidcrntiftnK on the Principle^f of 
yavnllM^ciplinc.Hwy, 17ft! .p. 106 7i.) ; s/ithat, 
s/mdy against the w’idie.'* of the admiralty, 
Duiicnii sat on this court-martial also. 

During the summer of 1779 the Moiiar/'h 
w’as attiiclif/l to the Channel fleet under Sir 
Charles Hardy; in Decemla'r w^a" one of the 
sipuidron with which lh>dii/>y .’tailed for the 
r/*liefof (ffibraltar. and had a jimmiiient share 
ill the action oft' St. ^’Illc«*llt on 1*1. Tan. 17K). 
On returning to Kiigland Duncan quitted 
the Monarch, and had no further command 
till after the eJiangt* of inini'^try in March 
17ft2» wln-n Ki*ppel lu‘eami* fir>t lonl of the 
admiralty. He wa** tlnui appointed to the 
Dlfnheim of SK) gun*», and e<tinmtinded her 
during t lie year in i ht*graiul fl/*ei under Howe, 
' at the relief of tJibraltar in Oetol»*r, and the 
■ pi'iicoiinter w'ith the allii'd fleet olV Cape 
Spurt »*I. Ih* nfterw’ar/ls succeeded Sir John 
Jervis in coiiimnii/l of the Foiidroynnt, ami 
after th«’ jh'iuv* commanded the Edgar aa 
I gnardship at INirtsmoulh for thp»?e years. 

. lie attained flag rank on 21 Sept. 1787, be- 
I came vioo-adniiral I Feb. 1793, and admiral 
I 1 .Turn* 1795. Tn F/‘liruarv 1795 he ap- 
j point/*/! e/nnmander-in-chiefintheXortliSea, 
and hoist e/1 his flag on board the Venerable. 
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A story is told on the authority of his daugh- sighted it on the morning of 11 Oot. aboiit 
ter, Lady Jane Hamilton, that this ap- seven miles fiiom the shore and nearly half- 
pomtment was given him by Lord Spencer, way between the villages of Egmont and 
at the instance of Mr. Diindas, afterwards _ Oamperdown. Thewind was blowing straight 
Lord Melville (Kefpke,!. 144 but as Lord ! on shore, and though the Dutch forming their 
Spencer was not at that time, nor for two ! line to the north preserved a bold mnt, it 
years afterwards, first lord of the admiralty, | was clear that if the attack waa not made 
the anecdote is clearly inaccurate in at least | promptly they would speedily into shoal 
one of its most important details. j water, where no attack would be possible. 

During the first two years of Duncan’s ; Duncan at once realised the necessity ofout- 
command the work was limited to enforcing ting off their retreat by getting between them 
a rigid blockade of the enemy’s coast, but ! and the land. At first he was anxious to 
in the spring of 1797 it became more im- ; bring up his fieet in a compact body, for at 
portant from the knowledge that the Dutch - best his numbers Vere not more than equal 
Beet in the Texel was getting ready for sea. . to those of the Dutch ; but seeing the ab- 
The situation was one of extreme uilHculty, . solute necessity of immediate action, without 
for the niutinv which had paralysed the fleet waiting for the ships astern to come up, with- 
at the Xore kroke out also in that under, out waiting to form line of battle, and with 
Duncan, and kept it for some we^.>ks in en- the fieot in very irregular order of sailing, in 
forced inactivity. Diincan’spersonal influence i two groups, led respectively by himself in the 
and some happy displays of his vast personal ! Ven<*mble and Vice-admiral Onslow in the 
strength held the crew of the Wnevable to Monarch, he made the signal to pass through 
their duty ; but with one other exception, the emt^my's lin€i and engage to leeward. It 
that of the Adamant, the ship«f refused to ‘ was a bold departure from the absolute rule 
quit their anchorage at Varraouth, leaving ' laid down in the ^Fighting Instructions,* slill 
the Venerable and Adamant alone to keep j new, though w'arranted by the more formal 
up the pretence of the blockade. For- ' example of TIowo on I June 1794; and on 
tunately the Dutch were not at the time this occasion, as on the former, was crowned 
ready for sea ; and when they were ready ami . with complete success. The engagement was 
anxious to sail, with thirty thousand t roops, for long and bloody ; for though 1 >uncan, by pas:*- 
the invasion of Ireland, a persistent westerly ing through tic enemy's line, had prevented 
wind detained them in harbour till they their untimely retreat, he had not advanced 
judged that the season was trio far arlvanccfl further in tactical science, and the battle W'as 
iL£/e of Wolfe Tnne^ ii. 425-.‘lo). For poHti- fought out on the primitive principles of ship 
cal purposes, however, the gov»'rnment in against ship, the advantage rt^maining with 
Hollanc I, in spite of the opinion of their ad- ' those who were the better trained to the great 
miral, De Winter, to the contrary, ordered : gun exercist* (Chkvaltkr, Ilinfoire de la 
h im to put rosea in the early davsofftetober. ■ Jfnri/ie FranqaUe sow la premiere R4pw 
‘ I cannot conceive, ’wrote Wolfe Tone t Zi/c.ii. • J529), though the Dutch by their ol>- 

4j> 2), * why the Dutch government sent out ! stinate courage inflicted great loss on the 
their fleet at that season, without motive or . English. It had biyen proposed to Do Winter 
object, as far as 1 can learn. My opinion is to make up for the want of skill by tiring 
that it is dircHJt treason, and ttiat the fleot shell from the lower deck guns; and some 
was sold to Pitt, and so think Hsrras, Pie- ex|ieriment8 had been made during the sum- 
ville le Pelley, and even Meyer, the Diiteh mer w’liich showed that the idea was feasible 
ambassador, whom I have seen one*? or t wire.' , (Wolfe Tone, ii. 427) ; but want of fami- 
This of course; was scurrilous nonsense, but j liarity with an arm so new and so dangerous 
the currency of such belief emphasiMes De | presumably prevented its being acted on in 
Winter’s statement to Duncan, that ‘the the battle. 

government in Holiaud, much against his The new’s of the victory was received in 
opinion, insisted on his going to sea to show England with the warmest enthusiasm. It 
tney had done so’ {Amiston Afe-moifs, 25f)). was the first certain sign that the mutinies 
Duncan, with the main body of the fleet, was of t In' summer had not deatroved the power 
at. the time lying at Yarmouth revictimlling, and the pre.atige of the British navy. Dun- 
the Texel ^ing watched by a small squadron can was at once (21 Oct.) rai^ to the peer- 
under Captain Trollope in the Hu^ll, from age as Baron Duncan of Lundio and Viscount 
w'hom he received early information of the Duncan of Caraperdown, and there was a 
Dutch l>r;ing at ma. lie at once weighed, strong feeling that the reward was inade- 
with a fair wind stood over to the Dutch qiiatc. Even as early as 18 Oct. his aunt. Lady 
coast, saw tliat the fleet was not returned to Mary Duncan, wrote to Henry Dnndas, at 
the Texel, and steering towards the south that time s^retary of state for war: ^Report 
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8aj8 mj^ nephew is only made a viscount. DUNCAN, AXDHEW, tjie elder ( 1744- 
M^solf U nothing, but the whole nation 18^8), physician and professor at Edinburgh 
thinln the least you can do is to give him an University, was the second son of Andrew 
English earldom. ... Am sure were this pro- liuiican, merchant and shipmaster, of Crail, 
pony represented to^ our good king, who afterwa^s of St. Andrews, liis mother being 
esteems a brave, religious man like himself, a daughter of l*rofessor William Vilant, and 
would be of nay opinion. . . .* {Armuton Afe- related to the Drummonds of lluwthomden. 
motVs, 251). It was not, however, till 1831, He was born at Pinkei‘ton, near St. An- 
many years after Duncan's death, that his drew'^, on 17 Oct. 1744, and was educated 
son, then bearing his title, was raised to the j first by Sandy Don of Crail, cclebrau^d in the 
dignity of an earl, and his otluT childri'n to convivial song of ‘ Crail Town,’ and ufter- 
tbe rank and precedence of the children of an , wards by llichard Dick of St. Andrews. He 
carl, i proceeded ne.\t to St. Audrew.s University, 

Till 1801 Duncan continut'd in command ; wherc^ h(> obtained the !M.A. degree in 1 702. 
of the North Sea fleet, hut without any fur- , As a youth ho was known as ‘the smiling 
thor opportunity of ilij-tinctinn. Thn*H years | l)oy,‘ and liis character for good nature was 
later, 4 Aug. 1804, ho died quite suddciily ut j retained through life. Lord Krskine and his 
the inn at Comhill, a \illage on the border, ' brotherJlenryErskiiie wereamor^liisschool- 
whero he had flopped for the iii^ht on his ; fellow^ and fast friends through life. In 1702 
joiiniey to Eilinhurgh (if*. 252). He left a : he entered Edinburgh Uiii%er.sity as a medi- 
family of four daughters, and. besidi^ the cal.«luden1, btnng the pupil of Cullen, .Tohn 
tddest son who >ueceeded to the peerages a , tJregorv, Alonro seeimdus, Hope, and Dlack. 
Second son, Henry, who died a eaptuin in the ^ He was pre«»ident of the Uoyul Medical Se- 
nary and K.C.li. in It was of him .cietyin 17<> 4, mid live times afterwards. His 

that Nelson wrote : * I had not forgot to notice attachment to the society coiiiinned through 
the Son of Lorrl Duncan. I coiisid«T (he near : life ; he was its treasurer for many years; 
relations of brother-«)Hicers as legacies to (he and in 17M> a gold lutnlal was voted {»> him 
Service* (11 Jan. v, . for his services. On the coiiipletion of his 

ilti4), and to whiun ht* wrote on t fVt. 1804, • eour»e of ^tluiie^ in 17<i8, he went a voyage 
senclinganewspaperwitli the account of Lord • to China as surgeon of thi‘ Ea-t India Com- 
ihincan's death : * There is in> man who more paiiyV ship Asia. Uel'using an oiler of five 
sincerely Innieiita the heH\y loas yon have . hundred guinea* to uiniertake a second voyage, 
sustained than myself ; hut the iianiu of Dun- , Duncan graduated M.D. at St. Andrews in 
can will never he forgot byHritain, andin,’Octobecl7tjM,aiidiiiMayl770becHinealiceii- 
particularby its navy, in which '•ervice (he . tiiite of the Edinburgh College of Physicians, 
nunemhrance »if your worthy lather will, ; In the saine year he was an unsuccessful 
I am sure, gmw up in you. i :im soriy- not candhlute for the professorship of medicine 
to have a good sloop to give you, but still in St. Andrews I niversity. In Eebniary 
an oiMMiing oilers which I think will insure 1771 1^. marrutl Miss Elizabt*th Knox, who 
your coiiHrmatioii as a commander ' (i7;. vi. b«»r<* him twtdve children. His tddest sun, 
218). , Aiidr»‘w "q. v.", ht»came also a professor at 

Duncan was of size ami strength almost Edinburgli. HL third son, .Vlexandcr tl7K)- 
gigantic. He is described a** G ft. 4 in. in ?)t>ciime a general in the army, and 

height, and of corr»-siM)nding breadth. When distinguished himself in India, 
a young lieuteuuiit Avalking through the j During the absence of Dr. Dniiniiiond, pro- 
streets of Chatham, his grand figiiw and hand- } fi».*sor-elect uf medicine at Edinburgh, Dun- 
some face attracted crowds of admirtjrs, and ^ can was uppointtMl to lecture in 177I--«J, 
to the last he is sp'iken of as singularly hand- j Driinimond failing to return. Dr. , Tames (Ire- 
Bomja (ColAunt'^ yetr M**frazine, ISiki, wasclecteJ prtifess<ir,aiul Duncan started 

xlvit. -166). His j'H)rt.rait, by Iloppncr*, has | an extra-academical course, as well as a pub- 
been eiigre\ed. Another, by an unknown \ Uc disp»*iisary, which afterwirnks hecaine tho 
artist, but presentetl by the first Earl of Cara- , Itoyal Public Dispensary. incorin»rate<l by 
perdown, lain the Painted Hall at (Greenwich. ! royal charter in 1818. In 1773 he com- 
Another, bv Copley, bus also been engraved. | nmneed the publication of ‘ Medical and 
A statue by AVestmacott, erected nt the | Philosophical Commentaries,* a Quarterly 
public expense, is in St. Paiirs. • journal of medicine, at first issued in the 

ritaJfe-. Naval Btogmphv.i. 319; Naval Chro- I ‘ a «i>civty in Kain Wh,- Dimcan 

DioV iv. 81 ; Chariiock’* Biogmphia Nnvalia, vi. ?"? sev enth yo- 

422; Jainaa's Naval History of Great Hritnin Iwme was entitled ' MiHlical Comiuentaries 
(sdit. 1800), ii. 74; Koppef’s Life of Vieoimnt for the year 1780, collected and published 
Keppsl.] J. K. L. by Andrew Duncan,' and reached a third 

VOL. XVT. M 
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edition. Th« series esrtended uUimattdv to 
twenty Tolomes, tlielast issue bein^^in 1^95, 

- . whicH the publication was entmed * ^Vn- 

,< neb of Medicine/ of which eiffht Tolumes 
!!Rrere issuedr In 1804 it was disoontinued 
in favour of tlie * Edinbarvli Medical and 
Surgical Journal/ edited by liis son. 

lWcan*s extra-academical lectures were 
eontinued with considerable success till 1790, 
in which year be attained the presidency of 
the Edinbuiigh College of Physicians. CIn 
Cullen’s resignation in tliat year he was suc- 
ceeded in the professorship of medicine by 
Dr. James Gregory, and Duncan followed 
the latter in the clinir of the theory or insti- 
tutes of medicine (physiology). Tii 179:2 he 
projK)StHl the eiv'ctioii of a public lunatic 
asylum in Kdiiiburgh, having first conceived 
the idea after hearing of the miserable death 
of R»>b<'rt FergiiSx^on v.l in 1774 in the 
co'.uinim workhouse. It was not until many 
difficulties had l>*»*n «iirmoiiiite<l that the pnv- 
jir'Ct was at last acctunplislu'd. and a mya! 
charter was gninred in 1^07 iiiuhT which a 
lunatic asylum wa> built at Morningv-^ide. 
In the frt>*(K>m of Ivlinbiirgli was c»>n- 
ferred up*>n Jhincaii for liis ?.**rvices in th** 
foundation of tin- di.*N|>»‘tisarv and the asylum. 
In he foundfd tin* (."absloruati liorti- 

culturul S<>4?it‘ty, which, Uung aft»*rwanU in- 
corporated, bfcutne of great ^euuititie and 
pp.'ictical value, fii his lat**!* y*'ars lliiiican 
was aetively ocLMii>i*'<l in prom.itiug the »■•»- 
tablUhment of a public exj»?ruii**iital ganlen. 
thf sclieiiif for wbieh was aetiv*'ly progn'M.'^- 
ingn^ his death. In 1 '^19 hi.^ >ou la^'ano* ji>int 
prnfe-'sor with him, and in !''2! Dr. \V. I*. 
Ali»oii ”i|. v.~ '•iicc»**'ded to that post, but 
Duncan continued to d*) much of the duty to 
the last. In H:^I,on theclraihof Dr. Jane-s 
i iregorj', Duncan lj»‘came first jjhv'iit ian to the 
king in Scotlaiul. having held lie- s^mi* office 
to the Prince of Wales for ni'ire rlmu thirty 
years. In h** was l•h*etl■d president i*f 

the Pidinbuiyh Mi'dico-Cliirurgicjil Sfa’Cty 
at its foundation. In he wa-* again 

elected president of the Kdiiiburgli t V»l|eg,. 
of Physician-, .Although in his later v*‘ars 
he failed to ke«*|> up with the progre— f>f 
physiology, his zeal was iitiabar«-rl, and le* 
tiischarged many useful offices with extreme 
punctuality, lie used to suy that the bti^i* 
iiesii of nt) iti>titutioii should be liindered hy 
his absence, whether it was forwarded by his 
presence or not. For mon* than half h c«*n- 
tury he wulki;d Ut the top of Arthur'.s ,S«it on 
May-<lay morning, accomplishing this for the 
last time on I May 1827. Ht* died on o July 
182^, in his eighty-fourth year. Ilo he- 
queathed to the Edinburgh College of I'hy- i 
aiciana *M;venty volumca of inaiiufK^ript notc.s 


from the loot urea of thefoimderaof the Kdiu* 
burgk School of Mediciue, and a hundred vo- 
dumee of practical ohaervations on medleino 
In hia own handwriting. A pCMrtrait of him hy 
Raeburn la in the Bd^bui]^ Royal IKipOtte 
aary, as well aa a bust ; a fiiU-lengrix poiv 
trait was painted in 1825 for the Royal Medi- 
cal Society by Wataon Ooidon. 

Duncan was an indnatrioua and pempieu* 
oils rather than a brilliant lecturer. He was 
both generous and hospitable to hia pnptla. 
Being of very eocial iiiatincta, he founded seve- 
ral clubs, among which tlieHarveian Society, 
foundetl in 1782, was the most notable. He 
w^ its secretary tilt his death, and never 
failed to proidde its annual meeting with aa 
appropriate address, usually commemorating 
some deceased ornament of the medical nr«)- 
fession. The Esculapian mid gymnastic cful)S 
Avero also of his foundation, and many of bis 
|Mvtical effusions ware r*?ad or sung nt their 
nie^'tingft. lie was much lielovt'd for the 
geniality ami licnevolence of his character. 

Duncans larger works, besides those •al- 
nwly mentioned, are : 1. * Elements of Thfra- 
|>eiitics* 1770, second edition 177»‘l. 2. ‘Mt^ 

ifienl f *as**s/ 1778, thinl edition 1784; traiif- 
hit»*d into J^ntiii, Leyden, 178o; (ran.sfated 
into French, Paris, 1797. •!. .Vn edition of 

llot^lnHnn^s * Pra<*tiee of Medicine/ 2 \’ols. 
I78;f. 4 . * The .\ew DispeiiMitory/ edition.^ 

of I78(k 1789, l7fM. o. M)b.s<*rvnttr>nsoii the 
Di-tingiii«»hing Syiuptoins of three dtfVer»Mit 
.8|M-cie.n of Puliuonarv Consumption/ 1812. 
MH;ond edition iKfti. In eounectiou with 
the Harveian Society, Diinenn j»Mblish**d »ii 
oration in praise of Harvey, 17<8; and me- 
moirs of Monro primus, 1780; l>r. John 
J*arsens, 1780 ; Profe-*snr Hope, 1789; Monro 
.secunduH, Isfs ; Sir Jo.seph Hanks, l82l ; 
aii'l Sir Henry llaebiirn, |824. 

In connoetioii with one of Dr. Jaiue.s Gre- 
gory's many controversies, Duncan puhlisheil 
his Mtpiiiion/ 180-8, and n ‘Letter to J>r. 
.lames firegory/ 1811, from which the facts 
lein l>e gathered. A number of his poetical 
etf'ii^ioiis lire included iu‘Carminum Uario- 
nim .Mucuronti'oriim Dt'loetua * ( Ksciilapinn 
S«»cipiy), 1801, .serond edition enlarged ; and 
‘ Miscid 111 neon.** Poem.**, I'.xtractcd from the. 
Records of fin* Pirciilatlon Club, Edinburgh/ 
1818. He also selected and caused to Ik* 
piiblishcrl * .Monmnental Inscriptiona select-ed 
inun Burial Grounds at Edinburgh/ 1815. 

[.Xntoliiojr. Fragment in Misc. Poems, by 

D. I8IS; Huic's Harveian Oration for 1829; 
Cliiitnbers'M Ifiog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, <»!. 
Thom.son; ( 'ockbiirn's Memorials, p. 2H4; Grant's 
Story of Fslinb. t’liiv. ii. 409-7: Kniginent of 
Life of iho Scriba PneUirin** in Misc. Poems of 
Circulation^Jlub abf>ro ment ii>ned.] O. T. H. 
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DUNCAK, ANOm<:W, the younger 
<1773 - } ph^jrsidan and professor at 

Kdinbur^h University, sonof AnarewDuncan' 
the elder fq. v.}, was bom at Edinburgh on 
10 Aug. 1773. He early showed a strong 
bias towards medunne, and was apprenticed 
<1787-93) to Alexander and Qeoige Wood, 
tRizgeoas of Edinburgh. He graduated M. A. 
at Edinbumh in im, and hLl). 1794. He 
studied in London in 1 794-5 at the Windmill 
Street School, under TSaiUie, Cruickshatik, { 
and Wilson, and made two long visits to the . 
oontinent, studying medical practice in all ' 
the chief cities and medical schools, including I 
Gottingen, Vienna, I’isa, Naples, and many , 
<other8,and b(*coming intimate with such men ' 
as llhiraenbach, Frank, Scarjia, Spallanzani, 
&c. Thus lie gained a knowledge of conti- 
nental languages, practice, and men of mark, 
which few men of Ids time could Ixiast. Ue- 
tnming to hklinburgh, he beeanie a fidlow of 
the(.<dlcgt^f>f Physieians,and phy.'-ieinn to the 
Jloviil Public Dispensary, jissi-tiiig !ii> father 
ul^b in editing the ‘Annals of Medu*inc.’ ITe 
ui'lenvanls became ydivsieiun t<* the Fever 
Hospital at Queeiisherry IIoum*. In lM»;l 
he brought out the * Fdinhurgli'Now Dispen- 
satory/ a much improved v«*r‘»ioii of Lewies 
work. 'I'liis liocanie very popuhir, a tenth 
edition appearing in it was translated 

into nennan and Fn-neh, an«l was several 
times republished in the Fnitet! Slates. The 
preparation of sucti‘f.«.ive t*ditions oecupi**d 
much of Duncan’s time, k'roin aUo In* 
•was for many year> chief editor of the ‘ lOdin- 
bnrgh Medical and Surgical ,ln\irnal/ which 
sptH'dily gaiiie<l a leading position. 

From his conliinMital experience Duncan 
had early st^en the necessity of more com- 
plete study of medicine in its relation to the 
stati*, espi'cinlly to the eriminal law, and he 
brought forward the importan(*e of the sub- 
ject at every opjyirtiiiiity for some years. In 
1807 a professorsh ip fd* medical jurisprudence 
and in^Mlical polict* was created at Ivdinburgh, 
with Duncan as first profeSMir. with an en- 
dowment of KX>/. per null iim; hut attondaiice 
upon lectures in this subject was not made 
ctmipulsorv. bVt^m 1801>’ to I8:i2 he act^nl 
most eiriciciitly as secretary of seiiatns and 
librariiiT to tho university while fr«>iu ISlrt 
till h?3 death he waaan active member of tbe 
‘college commission * fr)r rcduiilding the uni- 
versity-, and to him is greatly due the Miceess 
with which the Adam-Playfair buildings 
were carried out. In 1 Hi t) ho i^signM his pro- 
fessorship of medical jurisprudence on b«»iiig 
appointed joint professor with his father 
of the institutes of medicine. In 1821 he 
was elected without opposition professor of 
materia medica, in xvbich chair .if achieved ^ 


’ great success. He worked indefat igably, al- 
( ways improving his lectures and studving 
i every new publication on medicine, Britiw 
or foreign. He was often at his desk by three 
in the morning. In 1827 he had a severe 
attack of fever, and his strength afterward 
gradually declined. He lectur^ until nearly 
. the end of the session 1831-2, and died on 
; 13 May 1832, in hCs fifty-eighth year. 

I Duncan’s chief work was the * Dispense 
tory’ already mentioned. He published a 
supplement to it in 1829. In 1809 he con- 
triouted to the ‘Transactions’ of the High- 
land Society a ‘Treatise on the Diseases 
which are incident to Sheep in Scotland.* 
He also published in 1818 ‘Ueports of the 
Practice m the (’linical Wards of the Royal 
Infirma^ of Edinburgh.’ Perhaps his most 
distinctive discovery was the isolation of the 
principle ‘ cinchonin * from cinelinna, as re- 
lated in * Nichol.«'on’s Journal,* 2nd ser. 
\ol. A-i. December 1^03. 15e.'*id<-s Avriting 

ciqnously in his oaa'ii ‘ .Toiiriml,' he also Avrote 
occiisLonally for the ‘ Edinburgh Review-.* 

The younger Duncan ha<l more culture and 
mor»* nriginalily than his fatlier, but lacked 
his strong constitution atnl eAvnly l^nlanced 
teinjieramenl . Hi.** visits, hi?, * T>ispensa- 

tory,’ and his ‘Journal’ made him Avidely 
kiioAvn on tin* contiii**nt, and fcAA- foreigners 
came to Kditihiir^'h unjirovided with iiitro- 
duetioii'^ to him : hi< f«»reign correspondenco 
also Aviis #*xtensivf. lie Avas w'ell versed in 
the tine arts*, mii^ic, and foreign literature. 
His manner' Avore simple, nnatlected, and 
unohtrusiA-e, hi** leelings sennit iv’e and deli- 
cate, and hi** cliaracter for honour and in- 
tegrity wa.*. Aery hijrh. 

jC'hamlK-rsi’** Ring Du-l . of Kinim nt ScuT>iiK*n, 
ih 1. Tlmnisiin ; (jr.srii’s Stury of Ivhijl'urgh I’ni- 

Aridity. 1 G. T. R. 

DUNCAN. DANIEL ( HU9-173.*i), pliv- 
sieian, of an aneient Scotch family, several 
inemhers nf Avhicli hidonged to the mtxlical 
prof«*ssi<»n, wn^ horn in at .Monranban 

in Languedoc, wher** his father. lVti‘r Dun- 
can, Avn** j)r«ifo*i’*i>r of physic. Having lost 
both his parents Avhile he was quitt* an in- 
fant, he came under the guarilinn*hip of his 
maUTiinl um-le. Daniel Paul, a lirm protes- 
tant, like the other memlH'rs of his family, 
liA- Avlioiii he was sent for his pridiminary 
eiliication to Piia’ l-«aiinms. Here he made 
the actjuaintance f>f llayle, who was not (as 
is sometimes said) his pupil, but a ftdloAV- 
stiideiit, lAvo years his senior, and at that 
time a ]»roiestant like hims^df. Duncan then 
went to Montpellier to study medicine, and, 
after living for several years in the house of 
Charles Harbeyrac, took the degree of M.D. 

X 2 
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tn 16^3. He next went to Paris, where he 
beeniiie acquainted with the minister Colbert, 
by whom he was appointed physician-general 
to the army before ot. Omer, commanded by 
the Duke of Orleans in 1077. A fter the wace 
of Nimeguen he api^nrs to havo len the 
army, published in Parts his first medical work 
in 167o, and then passed two years in London, 
where he employed himself espeiTially in col- 
lecting information altout the gn^at plague 
of 1000. In I OS I ho was siiminoned hack to 
Paris to attend his patr^^ii < ’olbt'rt, after whost' 
death in lOS;} he returned to his native t*>\vii 
of Mcmrauluin. Ih're he was so well recei\ etl 
that he might have r»‘mnined for many year*: 
but in consei]uon«“e of tlie rfc*V4>cafioii of the 
edict of Nantes in 1<585 hoileteniiined to leave 
the country altogether and settle in Kngland. 
Aci'‘»rdingly in ItW he wirhdr-w to Switzer- 
land. wh»*re, at first in Creneva and afterwarL 
for some years in Berne, he emploveil hiiu*>elf, 
nftt only in the practical and profesf*orial 
duties of his profession, but also esjH'cially 
in r»dieving the distress of the large numlters 
of Frencli emigrants who were uMigeil to 
lea>e their country. In ltW>9 PJiilip. Iniid- 
grave of Hesse, ^^ent for him to (’asset, w'hen» 
his wife was seriously ill. Ilnnean was suc- 
cessful in his treatment of her ea«t?, and at- 
trihnte<l her illness in a great nieasun:' to 
the imnKvlerate use of hot liquors, sucli as 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, which bad lately 
be<:*n introdnceil into Cierinany, and were 
indulged in to excess hy the richer cla-*'!'-. 
To check this pernicious habit he wn>r»* a 
little treatise in a popular stvle for prixato 
circulation in manuM-ript, which some v»*ar-i 
later he published at the suggestion of hi- 
frieml Bi M*rhaavc. He o-sidcfl for r hr»*e years 
in the landgrave's jialace, and while at I'a--**! 
continued his gciuTous a*.si..taiii e to the nu- 
merous French iirrUestHUts who emigrated 
into Germany. 1 no fame of his liheralit v and 
skill reached Berlin, and procim^l for him a 
pre-singinvitation tothut<utyfrom Frederick, 
the riewiv created king of Pni.««ia. which he 
accepted in 1702. Hut, though he wa'. aji- 
poifited professor of physic and also physi- 
cian to the royal liousf*hold, he found the 
intemperate habits of the court so di^t-t-teful 
to him, and the necessary expenses of living 
ao excessive, that in 170.‘i he passed on tf» the 
Hague, wlicre he r**maincd for about twelve 
years. Itwas nottillnear thoendof I7l4rhat 
be was able to carry out the intention which 
he is sup|>osed to have formed early in life of 
finally settling in England. He would have 
reached this country a few months earlier but 
that he was suddenly seized W'ith paralysis, 
from which, liowisver, with the exception of i 
a slight convulsive motion of the bead, lie 


I entirely recoverecl. He had often adtomlnly 
. deelerM that if hie life ware prolonged to ton 
i age -of abTenty, he would coneecrate the re* 
mainder of it to the gratuitoue eetrice of 
thcMO who aought hia advice. To thie reeo* 
Intion he steadily adlienMl, and for the last 
sixteen years of hia life would ^ake no fees, 
although, owing to the serious loss brought 
upon him by the bursting of the South 
bubble in lf21, they urould have been ^ no 
means unacceptable. When one was ollered 
to him he would say with a smile, *Tlie poor 
are my only pavinastora now, and they are 
the iH'St I over had ; for their payments are 
placed in a goyernmenr fund that can never 
tail, and my security is the only Kin^ who 
can do no wrong.* His conv#*rsation is said 
to have b«*en *cti.»«y, chearfiil, and interesting, 
puri* fmin all taint of party scandal or idle 
niillcrv.’ He ditul in T^ondon .’10 .\pril 17^15, 
ag*^! Wl, leaving behind him an only son, of 
the same name. 

The following is a list of l>iincuirs nuvliral 
work"*, the purport of which i.** sulficiently 
iiulicated by their titles, ami which ate no 
longer interesting or valuable, as being 
founded on the obsolete hypotheses of the 
iatro-cheinical school of medicine. Probably 
Bfiyle correctly expre.s>ed tlie opinion of liis 
coiitemponiries when he said that Mho works 
which he had published weri* excellent, and 
did him great honour’ ( //m/. ei f'ri/., 

art. ‘CerisHiitt's,’ ii. 117, ed. 1740). 1. ‘ I5x- 

plication nouvelle et mf'cluinirpie des actions 
uniniale<, ou il e-r trail e di^s fonctions da 
rarne,’ Piiri.s. 107'<. 2. ‘ La C’hyinie naturelle, 
ou Texplication chymitpie et nieciianique de 
lanoiirritiinMlel'aiiiiiial,’ 1st part, Paris, lOH] ; 
2nd and 'ird part?., ‘ de revaciiation purlieu- 
liere aiix femmeo.’nml ‘ile la formation etde 
la iiatssance de ranimal,’ Montaiiban, 1080. 
Uepriiited in Latin at the Hague, 1707. 

* Histoire de I’Aiiinial, on la cotinoiosanco 
dti corj>s anini6 par la nu'chaniquo et par la 
cUymift,* ParU, I OH:*, lieprintcHl in Latin, 
Amsterdam, 4. LVvm sahitaire i\ tout 

le monde contn* Tabus di*s ch#*.s»»M chaudos, et 
particiiliennnent du caf/^', du chocolat, ot dii 
thf,* Ihitterdani, I70o, afterwards in English, 
London, 1 Tfttl, and in ( rerman, Leipzig, 1707. 

1 tiiiicnn is sahl to have left liehind him a great 
numlM*r of mfinii.scripts, most ly physical, some 
upon religious subjects, and one' containing 
many curious anecdotes of the history of his 
own times ; but whcr»? t]ies«» papers are at pre- 
sent, f»r whether they are still in existence^ 
the writer has not discovered. They are not 
in the British .Museum. 

[Xotic*' in the Biblioth^no Britannlqne, 
La Hayc, 173d, v. 219, &c. ; abridged in an 
* Elogium IDanielis Duncsni,’ in the Nova Acta 
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Brnditonuiif Sup^em. iv, 1742, and translated 
Yith additions in iCippis’s Biog. BriU 1792.1 

W. A. a. 

DUNOABr» EDWARD (1804-1882), 
landscaj^painter, etcher, and lithographer, 
bom in London in 18(U, first studied aqua- 
tint engraving under Robert llavell. In 
1831 he became a member of the New So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-tJulours, and in 
1848 was elected a member of the ( )ld Water- 
Colour Society, where he exhil/ited ‘Slii])- 
wreck’ond the *Life1ioat *in 18o9 and 1860. 
Several of his aiiuatiiits were published by 
T. Qo.sden in the * Sportsman's IhqxisiforyV 
among them ‘Pheasant -shooting* and ‘Par- 
tridge-shooting.' lie died on 11 .April 1882, 
and his remaining works wore s<jhl at C*IJr^^tie'•« 
on 11 March 1885 : among the rno.^t finished I 
drawings were ‘ Loch Scavaig,* ‘The Fi‘iln*r- j 
man's Ret urn,' and scem'ryin Kngland, Soot- I 
land, and A\'ale8. 

[OUltey'.s Diet, of licLviit :tml Living Arti-^ts.] 

• L. F. 

DUNCAN, KLKA7A1{(//. HitVOi, royalist 
divine. [See Du.voo.v. ] 

DUNCAN, HENRY. D.l). 1 1771-1816), 
Ibiimh'r of savings banks, was lx)rn in 1774 
at Lochruttun, Kirkcudbright rthire, where his 
father, George Duncan, was minister. Aft«*r 
M tidying for two sessions at Sr. Andrew.^ 
IbiiversUy he wa» sent to Liveqiool to begin 
commercial lift>, and under the patronage 
of liis relative, Dr. Ciirriv, the biogniplu-r of 
Dtirns, his pn)Rpt'cts«»fsuece>.s were very fair; 
blit his heart was not in bu'<ine'<s. and he ^0011 
left J.iiveqKxd to study at Etliiihiirgli and 
Glasgow for the iiiiiiixtry of the church fif 
Scotland. At Edinburgh he joined the Spe- 
culative Society, and became intimate with 
Francis Horner and Henry Droitghuni. In 
J 798 he was ordained as minister of Rut liwell 
in Dumfriesshiiv, where he s]»ent the n*>l nf 
his life. Duncan from t he first was remarkable 


abljr connected with hia name was the insti- 
tution of savii^ banks. The first savings 
bank was instituted at Ruth well in 1810, 
and Duncan was unceasing in hia efforts to 
promote the cause throughout the country. 

I ills infiuence vtbm used to procure the first 
act of parliament passed to encourage such 
j institutions. Hy speeches, lectures, and pam- 
phlets he mams the cause known far and 
wide. The scheme readily commended itself 
to all intelligent friends of the people, and 
the grow'iug progress and popularity of the 
movement have received no check to the 
I present day. Great though hia exertions 
were, and large his outlay in this cause, he 
never received any reward or acknowledg- 
mimt beyond the esteem of those who appre- 
ciated his work and the spirit in which it 
was done. 

In 1823 he received the degree of D.D. 
from the university of St. Andrews. In 18J10 
he published 1 he first volume of a work which 
reached ultimately I 0 four volumes, entitled 
‘ The Sacred Philoisophy of the Seasons.’ It 
Wit's well received, and ran through several 
I editioll^. To the ‘Transactions of the Scot- 
, tt.'>h Antiquarian Society ' he contributed a 
' docription of a celebrated runic cross w'liich 
lie di&coxi'red in Ids pil^i.^h and restored, and 
on ivhich volumes have since been w'ritten. 
He made a memorable contribution likewise 
r to genlogieal science by the di'*«*overy of the 
footmarks of qiiadrujteds on tlie new red 
suiid;»tniiu of (.'oniciickle Muir, near l.iOch- 
malx^n. 

While at first not vi*rv d»*cided between 
the moderate and thi* evaugehcal parly in 
the church, Dtiiicaii soon sided with the lat- 
ter, and became the intimate friend of such 
men as Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Andrew Thom- 
> 011 . In the earlier stages of the coutroxersv 
connected w it h the Scottish church In* aJ- 
div>.m»d letters on the subject to Iiis old ctd- 
lege friends ]..ord Rroughum and the Martpiis 
of Lun.sdowne, and to Lord Melbourne, home 


for the breadth of his views, esiwcially in whiil 
concerned the welfare of the jieople, and the 
courage ami anloiir witli which he pnimoteil 
measures not usually thought to be embraced 
in tba ininister's role. In a time of scarcity 
be brought Indian corn from Liver}KH>l. At 
the time when a French inva^ioIl was dn^aded 
he raised a company of volunteers, of which 
be was the captain. He published a stories 
of cheap popular tracts, contributing to the 
series some that were miicli nrired, afterwards 
collected under the tithj ‘ The CJottage Fin*- 
ftide.* He uriginateil a new spauer, ‘ The Dum- 
fries and Galloway Courier,^ of which he whs 
editor for seven years. 

But the measure which is honour- 


• is’crctary. In I8.'M1 he wa-* appointed iiiode- 
. rator of the gcncinl a.s'*t‘nibly. In 1 8-4 ;1 he 
ji»intHl tbc Free ciiurcli, leaving a manse and 
' grounds ihut hud bwii rendered very beau- 
; rifui by his tusie and .‘skill. He wus a man 
of ino>t varitMl accompUsUments — manual, 
intidlectiial, social, and spiritual. With the 
I arts of druwijig, modelling, sculpture, land- 
scape-gardening, and even the business of an 
arciiilect, he wius tnmilinr, and his know- 
ledge of liteniture and science was varied 
and cxten.sive. In prixate and family life he 
was highly estimable, while bis ministerial 
w'ork WHS carried on with great earnestness 
and delight. The stroke of paralysis that 
eiulod his life on 10 Feb. 1840 fell on him 
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while conducting n religious service in the 
cottage of on elder. 

The following is a full list of Duncan’s 
publications: — 1. Pamplilet on Soctnian con- 
troversy, Liverpool, 1 7SM . 2. 'rhrec st^rraons. 

5, ‘Essavoii Xatun* and Ativan tagt^s of Parish 
Banks,’ i815. 4. Letter to .lolin 11. Forljes, 
esq. [on parish banks, uiul in answer t<^ his 
letter to editor of ‘Quarterly Ueview’], I SI 7. 

6. * Letter to \V. U. K. IK)uglHs, Kaj., M.l\, 
on Bill in Parliuiuent lor Savings Banks,* 
Is li). t>. Letter to saiui' ad vocat ing ubolit inn i 
of commercial restrictions, 1S1*U. 7. ‘ lj€*tter ! 
to Managers of Banks for Savings in Scot- ^ 
land.* S. * The (*ott age Fireside.* 9. *TI 
Young South Count rv' \Vea\ep.' 10 . ‘ Wil- 
liam Donglas, or the Scottish Kxiles/Jl vols., 

li. •I 4 etter to Parishiimers *>f Uuth- 
well on KonianC’atholicKmaiicipation,’ lSL»tK 
12. ‘ l*reflbyter*s Letters on the We.st India 
Quest i< III/ 1 8^10. Dt. * Account of the remark- 
able 1 tunic Mnnument preserved at Kiitli- 
well Manso/ 1 1. ‘Letters to Itev. Dr. 

George Cook on Pat n mage uiul (’alK/ 1^.*U. 
lo. ‘Sacred Philo>ophvof the Seasons/ tvoU., 
6. Uk Ijetter to hi" tloekon the reso- 
lutions of the con\ oration. |S42. 17. Arti- 

cles in ‘ E<Uiihiirgh Kncyclop:e<1ia ’ — ‘ Blair/ 

* Blai-klock/ * Currie.’ 18. Account of tracks 
and footmark" of animal." found in Corn- 
ciK-klc Muir t‘ Tnin"aciions Ii'oyal Sj .f 

Kdiiihiirgh/ xi.) 19, Many nrtich's ii ‘Kdin- 
burgh Christian ln."tnirr/>r.' 

Duncan’s .seconrl wife was Marv firev, 
daughter of George (irey of We.^t Drd, si.— 
ter of .John Gro\ of Dilston, a well-known 
Northumbrian genth-mari (se»* M/-m*ur by hi" 
daughter, Mils. .Iosj.piiixk Bt iT.KR), ‘ and 
widow of the Be\, B. Tjundie of K»d"o. She 
was a lady of con."ideruhh' ncconipliHhrnent" 
and force of character, anil author of f^evenil 
books: 1. ‘ Memoir of th** Ih-x. M. Brui-ii.’ 

2. ‘Memoir of Mary Lundie Ihincaii ’ (her 
daughter, aiithopofsK>eraIwell-Iin<i\\ n hvmiiH 
for children ), ;{. ‘Mi"sioimpy f^ife in Samoa, 
being the Life of George Archihahl Lundie ’ 
(herson). 4. ‘C'hildrenof the Manse.’ o. ‘Ame- 
rica as I found it.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti, pt. ii. rf2(»--7; Disniptiun Wor- 
thies ; liifc of Henry Dnncan, D.D.. by his son. 
Rev. G. J, C. Duncan ; Pnitt's Hist, of Savings 
Banks; Ixiwio’s Hist, of Savings Banks ; Notice 
of Dr. Dnncaii in tSavings Bank .Maga;! ine, by 
John Maitland, with note by Dr. Chalmers ; 
private information. I * W. <}. B. 

DUNCAN, J( )I T X, I ). D. ( 1 72 1 - 1 W ), mi s- 

cellaneoiiH writer, was a younger son of Itr. 
Daniel Duncan, aiit hop of some religious tract.s, 
and grandson of Daniel Diinean, M.D. [q. v. 
W'hrum memoir [together with an account »if 
the Diiiican family) he contribute to the 


, * Biographia Britannica.’ He was born 8 Nov, 
j 1721 ), entered Merchant TbvIofs' 

at jlie age of twelve, and proceeded tneiico 
; (1789) to St. John’s College, Oxford, as pro- 
I bati<iiiary fellow. .Vfter graduating (M.A, 
j 1 740), and taking holy orders, lie became chai>- 
' lain to the forct‘S,tind «er\'cd with the king's^ 

I own n»giment during the Scots* rebellion in* 
j 1740, and afterwnnis at the siege of St. Phi- 
i lip’s, Minorc‘a. Made D.D. by decree of con- 
‘ MM'Ution in 1787, lie was pn'sented 8i.\ years 
I later to the college living of South XS’arii- 
borougli, Haiiqishire, which he rt4ained until 
hmdeathat Bath,28 Doc. IB08. Ilepublished 
a sermon on * The Deflects and Dangers of a 
Pharisaical lligliteousiiess/ Gla.sgo\v, 1781; 
‘All Add^e^s to th»‘ Bat tonal Adv(X;utes for 
the (.*hurch i»f J'.nglaiul/ by Phileleiitheriis 
Tyr^i (1789); 'The Evhlenc** of Benson in 
Proof i>f the Immortality of the Soul. Col- 
leeted from the manuseripts of Mr. Baxter 
(by J. D. h to which i" prefixed a letterdVoni 
the eilitor to Dr. Ppi»*"tlev’ (1779); and a 
jw^ffiral ‘ Kssay on Happiness, in four l)/>oks,’ 
whieb went llirough a second edition in 1772, 
b*‘"itle" tract" and other fugitive pieces. 

( Rc>bin.«ii)n*s Ihig. i>f 31e]|;cl)4rii Taylors' School, 
ii. Hrir. Mu". (at.; Dent. Mag. ISO'J, i. 
89.) (\ J. B. 

DUNCAN, Jl »H.V ( 1808 18 1!)), African 
I traveller, born in l.M)8, was thi*sonof a. small 
J farmer of Ciildoch, near Kirkcudbright, X.B, 
j He had a string frunie and little i‘ditcatiorj. 
When seventeen years oh! be enlisted intho 
l"t n-gimeiit of life giiarils. He taught him- 
self drawing during hi*« siepviee, and in |8;J9 
left the anny \s itb a high cbaniotiT. He next 
ohrnined an njipointinenl a." ma<ifer-at-arm«^ 
in till* .Vlhi*rt, liieh with tin* Wilberforeo 
and the Soudan '«aited on the Niger expi *< 11 - 
t ion in Im 42. (tii the voyage out ho was 
woundiNl by a tioi^oiied arrow in u conitict 
with I fie nati\e." at the Cape do Verde Isles. 
Duncan lield u con^pjoiiou." position in alt tlio 
treaties made with the native chiefs. He 
wa" >e|ecti‘d march at ibo heofl of his 
party, in the cuinbpou" uniform of a Hfe- 
gti.nplMimn, wliou the heat was fearful « 
to the natives tliemselves. When at Kgga, 
the highest jMuiit reaehiMl by the Albi'rt on the 
Niger, he vent un*d ii]k)ii an explorat ion further 
up, takingaff'w natives only, but sickness COI11- 
pidled the abanflonmeiit of the ]»roject. Gn 
reaching Fernando Po Duncan was attacked 
by 9-ver, tlie efl’ects of which wor«‘ aggravated 
by bis jirevioiw wound, f )f three hundred in 
the Niger expedition, only five survived, and 
Duncan reached England In a most emaci- 
ated condition. As soon as his health im- 
prove i| Duncan propiisod to pimetrate the 
unknown Iflnd from the western coast to tho 
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Kong luountainB, and betwot^ii the Lugos and 
Kiger rivers. JIU plans wen* unproved by 
the Oeographical HocUfty, und the lords of 
the ndmiralty granted him a free passage in 
the Prometheus, which left Knglund 17 June 
1841, and n;ached (’ape Castle July fol- ‘ 
lowing. After an attack of fever he com> ' 
iii«*nced his journey from the coast to Wliy- ■ 
dah, and afterwards made the iincxamplt*d 
feat of a passage through the Dahomey 
country to Adofidiah, of which he sent par- 
ticulars to the Geographical Society, riiit<‘d 
iSl April and 4 Ocl, 1845. 11^ \va<i refused 

a passage through the Ashaiilee country, hut 
wiLs favourably received by the king of 
Dahomey. Another attack of fever was fol- 
lowed by a breaking out of the old wound, 
and Diiiicuii made prepuration^ to amputate 
his own leg. lie succeeded, however, in re- 
t uriiing to (‘ape Coa"! . There, early in 1 H4(>, 
ho planned aj<niriuy to TiiiihiU'too. l'uiid> 
to a.^sist him weo* being forwarded h\ his 
friends in Kngluiid, wln*ii Jii> health com- 
jwlled him to rt'tuni, and lie ‘*ailed for lemie 
in Kehruary 1810. 

In 1847 lie puhlishod ‘ Travels in Western 
Africa in IStoniid I S4(i, e»)m]irising a .Jour- 
ney from Whydiilethrough tlie Kingdom of 
Dahomey to Adohdiuh in t he Interior,' :i y oD. 
London, l:imo. Th** preface i*; dated * Kelt- 
liaiii Hill, August 1847.’ The work lia^ a 
steel portrait of the author by Durham, and 
a iim[i of tlio rout**. Tin* siune >*‘ar he C‘»n- 
trihuted to Mleiitlcy’s Miscellany' a paper 
ill two parts, entith*d ‘ S*nne Account <if the 
lnt*‘ Kx]>editinn to the Niger,' 

In I81*.t Duncan ]iro])used to continu** hi." 
evplfirntions, and the goveriiiin'nt apiH)iiite<l 
him \ic»>ci»n."ul nt Whydah. Hearri\i*d in 
th** llight of ]h;nin, hut died *m hoanl the 
ship Kingfisher on •i N')\. He was 

nmrri**d, ami hi.s wif** .**iirviv**d him. 

DiiiicaiiV sen.si' ainl ]»ow**r*i *if oh.servfiti**n 
make up for deficient etlucntion, and hi.*- 
hi>ok contains many iiiterc.-sting n<»lice‘' of 
African siiperstitinns. 

[Iiunciiifs Work; Journ.of lir-og. Soc. v<»I. xvi, 
pp. xhii, H.*!, 154, rol. xviii. p. Iviii, vol. xix. 
p. Ixxviii, vol. XX. p. xxxviii; Tkiith-v's Mi^swl- 
Inny, 1H47. pp. 112, 4fi!), Gout. Ma*a. 18.50, i. 
327-8 loted from 1 he Lilerur 3 - na7* tte.l 

J. W.-tJ. 

DUNCAN, JOHN, LL.D. (17181^-1 870). 
theologian, was bom at Aberdeen in ITlHlof 
yerv'' humble parentage. llecciNing a small 
bursary, bo contrived t«i attend the clHsse.s 
of Marischal (College, and early distinguished ; 
himself a.s a linguist and philosopher. While 
a student of divinity, first in tfie SeceA.siou i 
and then in the Kstablisbod Church hall, he | 
was at one time troubled by religi uis doubts, j 


After temporary employment as a probu- 
. tioner he w'as ordained on 28 April ]8;{6 
‘ to tlie charge of Milton Church, Glasgow. 
On tlie occurrence of a vacancy in the chair 
of oriental languages in the university of 
Glasgow, lie uflered himself as a candidate, 
stating in his application that he kn4*w He- 
brtiW', Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Saii.«crit,lkin- 
gali, IJindostaiii, and Mahratti ; while in 
llebri'W' literature he profe.«.‘*ed t*verything, 
including grammarian*^, comnientator.", law' 
hooks, controversial liooks, and books of ec- 
clesiastical scholastics, and of Ijcdlcs-lettres. 
>fi.s application failed, hut his college gave 
him the degre** of LL.D. in 1840. 

thi 7 Oct. 1840 the committee of the 
chtircli of Scotland for tlie conversion of the 
.Jews api>ointt‘d him tlieir fir.*st missionary* to 
IVsth (^14iidajK*st ). Here his labours, with 
thofc i*f l^ke-mind**d colleagiu-.s, had a re- 
innrkabit* «*tl*ect. 'i'he Archdiichc.'iS Maria 
Dor*»ih«‘n, wif** of tin* IViiice f alatine, and 
daught**r of thi* king of Wurtembt*rg, was 
mo"t iri**ndl\ ,and ht'lp*^! the mi'S"ion in many 
ways. Diinean'." hmrning and eharacter at- 
tract***! great att**riTi**n : many ]m.*storsof the 
r«*form**d **hiir(*h *»f Huiig-arv wen* iiincli in- 
Hti4*ii(*t*d by him. and *‘v**n s«uiu* U*»mun ca- 
tlmlic priests att**iid*'d some *if hi.s lecture's. 
Among his conv**rt*. fnmi Judiii**m w«’re the 
li**v. J>r. I’Merslu'im. now n well-known 
ch'rgyman tif the (*huivh of Kuulaiid. and tin* 
llev. 1 >r. .\*lolph Saphir. of tlie Kngli.<h pres- 
)n*leriaii church, London. 

From IVsth Dniii*an wa*» recalled in 1840 
to occupy th** chair of oriental language.* in 
New' (’oUege, I'Miiiburgh. the th**ob>gical in- 
stitution of the Fr***’ church. Here h** la- 
lHuir**<l till hisdi*atii in 187t). F*)r this ollice 
h** was veiy poorly ipialified in one sen'^e, 
hut M*ry ndmirahly in anoth**r. His habits 
utt»‘rly untitt*‘d him tor leaching the €*b*- 
m**nts of H**hn*w other hinguag**s. us well 
as f**r th«* g**ncral coinluct of a chi"s. Jhit 
‘his ^:lst learning, lii** "till inor** ii*iiiarkable 
poAver of exact thought. an*i. ahoAv all, the 
profound readies <»f hi*: spiritual e\p**rieuce, 
which ])eiietrat*‘*l und illuminated fn»mxvitliiii 
tlu* entire rang** *irhis"cieiitilicae*|iiireinents, 
ndmirahly (|Uiilitied him tohandl** theexegesis 
t»f .scripture, and **."p*‘ci:dly that of th** Old 
Te.st ament,' As a ]ir*>fi*ssor la* was ipiite 
tiiiiiju*' : his nhvenc** <*f mind, the facility 
with xvhich he avus often carried aw'nvbyaii 
idea, and the uti**xhau.ste«l fulness of thought 
he would pour on it, making his clnss-romn a 
plnceofniost uncertain employment, while his 
irofouiid originalitv,his intell«*ctual honesty, 
ti.s deep piety, aiul childlike simplicity, hu- 
mility, and aft'ectionntenoss, could not but 
coiniiiand the respect of every student. 
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It was in conversational intercourse with a notion to ken ae plant by anither when 1 
minds trained to abstract thought that his was rinnin’ aboot the braes. I never saw a 
power as a thinker chiefly appeared.. The plant but 1 lookit for tlie marrows o*d ^that 
results of his thought were usually given in is^ for those similar], and as I had a jpveed 
sententious aphorisms, mucli in the manner memory, when I bent a flower ance, I kent 
of a rabbi ; wdiilc in concision and precision , it aye/ lie could alwav.*) in after life recall 
of language he showed the influence of Aris- | the precise spot where he had seen any par- 
totlo. He had very little faith in the achieve- j ticular plant in boyhood, though he might 
meiits of philosophy ; its constructive pow'er • have only seen it again after man^ years, and 
was very small ; it could never raise man to | never have known its name or scientific liosi- 
the heiglits to which he aspired. lie ndied j tion till then. 

for the discovery of truth on the voice of j In Duncan was apprenticed for five 
0 «hI whicli he claimed to have heard in the j years to a w-eaver ‘n Drumfitliie, a village of 
scripture!*. . country linen- weavers. His master, Charles 

Duncan wrote very little. He edited in ! Pirie, a powerful ill-tem|M.'red man, who had’ 
IKiSa llritish edition of Itobinson’s * lj<*xicoii j almost conquered the celebrated Cimtainlhir- 
of the Gretik New Testament published a clay Tst^e Allarihce, Rohbbt Babclay], 
lectiin^ on the Jews and another on protege- and also carried on an illicit still and smng- 
tantism, and contributed a lecture on ‘The j gled gin, was exceedingly cruel to bis ap- 
Theologv of the Old Testament ’ totlieinau- j prentice; hut his wife, who had soineeduca- 
giiral vo’lumenfthe Xew (\)Uege, Kdinhurgh. * tion, inspired the boy w'ith the wdsh to rend, 
A volume of sennons and communion ad- ' and he ut last acquiriHl moderate skill in 
dn'sses was published after bis death. But J reading, Ihnugli it was always dilficult for 
such contributums were no fair sample of the j him, probably through his extreme shotN 
man. Much of him mavlie learned from the sighti'diie^'. He did not learn to n-rite till 
‘Colloquia Peripntetica ^ (1^*70) of Professt'^r - after he was thirty years of age. Meaiiw'hih* 
Knight of St, Andrews, a favourite and most » his love of nature continiu'd, and was further 
admiringstudent, who, living under the same I stimulated by obtaining the loan of Cul- 
roof with him for two summers in his student | peperV * British Herbal,’ then in great repute 
days, took notes of his conversation, and has ' among village herbalists. He thus learnt to 
repi-cMluced many of his most characteristic j name someplaiUs for liituself. In 18l4,li<»w- 
sayings. This book has passed through ever, when his apprentice.'«hip had still some 
several rHlitions <7)111 ed. : months to rim, hi** servitude bf'came so in- 

Iliincan died on Feb. I ’^70, aged 71, He j tolerabb* that lie ran away and ndiimed to 
married Janet Jtouglas, who died Oct. • Stonehaven, when* he lived with liis mother 

J for two years. By dint of extnjine cnri% for 
[Life of tbo Lite John Imncan, LL,D., by t wages wen* very low, beinanagi'd tosnvi? \L 
I)avi>l llrowii, D.l)., Profes>or ot Theology, to buy a 4*opy of C\il|»eiHT, and he b(*came 
Aberdeen, 1872; Ttecolb-etiori» of John Dunciin, ' master of it« I'onteiilsanclof herbalism, which 
LL.D.. by A. Movly Stuart, J).D. ; ruHoquia ' he practised all his life. From Culpt*p«*r, 
Peripfitetiea, by rrofe!'‘*or Kniirlit, LL J) ; tbo too, and tie* astrology it contuined, he gained 
Pulpit and the (’ommunion Tabb*, edited by aiiintrodiiclioMtou-tVonomv,wliichlieafter- 
D. Hn>tan, DJb ; Disruption \> ortliie*- ; tvnwmjil ’^-anls «*tiidied as rleeply as his meaiiswr- 
acqunintance. I A\ . f». lb mitted. In 1 Sift Diinean and his mother rc- 

DUNCAN, JOHN (1704 ISSl weaver mo\ed to Ab**rdeeii, where heleanit woolleii- 
and b'ltanist, was born at .Stonehaven, Kin- weaving. Ho married in ISIS, but his wife 
cartlineshire, on 19 Dec. 1794. His mothi*r, proved unfaithful, and, after destirting him, 
Ann Taird, was not married to his father, contiiiunlly ntniovfvl him and drained his 
John Duncan, a weaver of Driimlit hie, eight .scanty pur>e. In 18:?4 Duncan became a 
miles from .Stonehaven, and she supported travelling or hoiiselKild weaver, varying hi.s 
herself and the Ixiy by harvesting and by work with barv'esting, and taking s half- 
weaving .stocking.s. Tfie boy never went to yonrly 8p«'ll of training as a militiaman at 
solKxd, but very early rambled W'idciv over Aberdeen for nearly twenty vears. He became 
the rough clifls, and procured rii.shes in the an excel h*nt vveavW, stuifyingthe mechantea 
valleys, from w'hich hi* made pith wicks for of the loom, anrl piirchasmg * 1*!ssays on the 
sale; * From the age of fifteen he went as hmxl- Art of W ea ving ’ ( Glasgow, iHOH), by a name- 
boy in vnriou.s farms, n*ceiving cruel treat- sake, the inventor of the patent tamlxuiring 
ment, which increa.sed hw natural shyness , mnehinepy, E'eddie’s ‘ Weaver’s Assistatii,* 
and developed various peciiliarith^s. During j 1817, anrj * Muiqdiy on AVeAV'ing,* 1831. He 
his boyhood he a^uirevl a strong love for ■ also devoted hiniseJf to advancing his general 
wild plants. In his own words, ‘ I just took j cHlucation by the aid of dictionaries, grammars, 
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to acquire some Latin 

an'd Greek. Ile^adually purcliiisod Sir John 
HiU*A edition ox the ^Herbal/ Toumcfort’s 
* Herbal/ Kennie’s * Medical Botany/ and 
eeveral works on astrology and astronomy. 
He never possessed a watch after ho left 
Aberdeen, but becamit an expert dialler, and 
made himself a pocket sun-dial on Ferguson’s 
model. Indeed, from his outdwjr habits of 
astronomical observation lie was nirkiiamed 
Johnnie Meen^ or Moon, and also * the Nog- 
man/ from his queer proiiuneintion of the 
tronl 'gnomon/ which h ' often used. For 
many years lie lived in the \’ale of Alford, 
under llenachie, and devole<l )iiiii<elf {■hiefl3’^ 
to astronomy and botany. His loft at Auch- 
leven, mider the sloping roof of a stable, was 
aptly dignified hy the villagers as uhe philo- 
sopher’s dial 1/ or briefly * tin* phihisopher,’ a 
name it retained for many years after he left 
it. At this jiericKl, tvheii not vet forli years 1 
old, he had a striking and autiipiatedaqMM't. ' 
dressed in a blue dress-coat and vi\st of his ' 
ovm inanufaeture M-dtli very high neek, and ; 
brass buttons, corduroy tnui^ers, generally ‘ 
rolled halfway up fu his kinoes, and white 
spotted neckcloth, a tall satin hat, farrving 
a big blue umbrella and a staff, and walking 
with an absorbed look. These eIotht*s, scru- 
pulously guarded, lasted him fifty yi'ars. H< 
was extnunely cleanly and ahsteinioiis, his 
bed, iKiard, witching, and dress not costing 
him more than four ^lli]ling^ a week. In 
1830 he made the ncqiiiiiiitaiice <if Charles 
Black, gardener uT Wlntehouse, near Nethor- 
tofi. They became fast frituids, and great 1\ 
helped each <Uher in tin* study of iKjiaiiy. 
Tliey formed large collections of every at- 
tainable plant for many iiiilesntund, preserv- 
ing and iinming theun, and .spending the 
greater part of niauv nights over their study. 
Sir \V. .1, Hooker's ‘ British Flora ’ !ln*v oniy 
managed to see at a local innkeeper's, whose 
aon, then deceased, had had the book pre- 
aented tohiin. In iSoL’ Ihincniiut last la^cain 
the po.ssesaor of the iniikeejKT's pn^cious vo- 
lumes for one shilling, when they wen* sold 
by auction. Tt may Ih* judged that in his 
botanical pursuits no ohstm-Tes, except defi- ! 
ciencics pf early training arnl opportunity, ; 
wer*? t<K» great to 1 h' overcome hy Duncan, j 
The story of his studies, as told hy Mr, Jollv, ; 
is R mro lesson in perse\ erniice and a remark- | 
able picture of pun* love of nature nn<l of- 
genuine know ledge fortheirown sake. With- ’ 
-out. adding definitely to science, Duncan lived i 
emphatically a high lifts in «sxtr**mc pov«»rfy i 
am! obscurity, only emerging^ once ns far ns 
Kdinbiirgh, where the liofanical ganlens, in 
which lus friend Block was then engogtsd, 
Afforded him wonderful delight. lUslicrba- 


num unfortunately, though most carefully 
guarded, succumlm largely to dampness and 
msects, but in 1880, when he presented it to 
Aberdeen University, it still contained three- 
fourths of the British species of fiotvering 
plants, and nearly every species mentioned 
in Dickie’s ' Flora of Abcfrdeen,*Banfi’, and 
Kincardine,* including collections of almost 
all the plants growing in the Vale of Alford, 
for which he had received prizes at the Alford 
horiiculturnl show in 1 87 1 . He never made 
any more prominent public appt'ararice than 
as a reader of essays lx*for**a mutual instruc- 
tion class at Auchleven. After 18.>2 Duncan 
lived ill the village of 1 Iroughsburn, perfonn- 
iiig every oflice for himself except the pre- 
paration of his meals. He was a regular and 
devout church-goer, being an ardent F'ree 
church man, but always took some wild 
flow«‘rs to church and spread them on the 
desk Is'fore him from pure delight. He ac- 
quin‘d considerable knowlwlgu of animals, 
purchasing Charles Knight's ‘Natural His- 
tory,’ and in later year'* he studied plireiio- 
logy. He was a zealous lilieral in politic.^. 
Ill 1 871, from failing health, the old man 
was obliged to seek parish help, a deep 
hiiinilialioii to him. In lt<78 Mr. W. Jolly 
of Inveniess, who had visited him in the 
pH'Ceding year, gave an account of Duncan 
in * Good Words.’ whiidi brought him some 
assistance; but he had kept hi.® poverty 
scrupulously from the knowledge of ^ir. Jolly 
and other friends, and it was not till 1880 
that a public ajijx^al was made on his behalf, 
which produced with many expres- 

sions ot .sympathy which cheered Dunc^m's 
declining life, lie died on O Aug. 1881 in 
his eighty-seventh year, having left the 
balance of the fund rai.scii fi»r him to furnish 
prize.s for the eiicjuinigeineiit of natural 
science, e.specially hot any, among the school 
children ol the Vale of Alford, 

Dunc.'in w'li.** about iive feet seven in heiglit, 
muscular and spatv. large-headed, short- 
sighted, and altogether odd-looking; but to 
a ket‘ii ol)s<Tver he appeared a man of power- 
ful mind and gn*at energy and determination. 
His love of Imok.-s and large relative expen- 
diture upon them was only matched by bis 
true kindliness of heart and marked geni'- 
rosity t<i the weak. When in exti\*nie ni^ed he 
gave up his allowance of coni for some ,^*ear8 
to ail imb«*cib* he eon.‘«idertHl more needy, and 
he found means to be a tnie helper of many 
around him. ( Orderliness, cleanliness, honesty, 
with great rt*fitvnce and shvness, were among 
his pnunineiit clinrncteristics. Ilia intiinato 
friend, James Black, wrote of him; 'John 
was my huninii protoplasm, man in hie least 
complex form. He seemed to be a survival 
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of those rural swains who lived in idyllic 
simplicity/ 

rjolly*s artlcle.’f in Gootl Words, April, May, 
and June 1878, reprinti’d in Paste’s (I>r. Japp’s) 
Letiders of Men, 18S0; Jolly’s Life of Diinean, 
London, 1883, with etched portrait.] <r. T, B. 

DUNCAN, JONATTIAX, the elder 
(17o6-18ll), governor of lloinhny, son of 
Alexander Punrnn, was horn at Wartlhouse, 
Forfarshire, on lo May IToB. lie received a 
nomination to the Fast India (^>mpany’s civil 
service, and reaclie<l ( ’alcutta in 177-. After 
serving in various >iil)or(liiiHte capacitic'*, he 
was selei'ttxl, l»ecaus** of hi> known upright- 
ness, to HU the important oHice «»f resident 
and suj>erintendt*nt at Henares hv Lord < ‘oni- 
wullis in 178S. Tliis was the ^itiiatnui in 
which most scandals had htcn caused hy the 
eager desire for gain of the company's ser- 
vants; Duncan pur down theM* scaiidaK with 
a strict hand, and thus made hiin-ielf \er\ 
unpopular witli hi** sidiordinates. Vet he 
also round time to hv^k into matters of na- 
tive administration. and wa-* the tir-t resi- 
dent wlio devoted tiiui^elf (n putting down 
the praotife*of infanticide at lleiiares. When 
Ijord Cornwallis returned to Kn;: hind, lie did 
not forget to praise Duncan to the <-oiirt of 
dii>x*tors, arnl entire! v without solicirafion 
fri>ra himself he was appoint e<l t<i the impor- 
tant ofHce of gov*-rnor of Doinhay in l7Uo. 
He held this p>'‘r for -ixteeii year'*, the inM«,t 
irnp^'jrtant perhaps in the whole history of the 
Knglish in fiiflia. 'Phe rtpect'* of hi- long 
government are -till to liM^<e»>ii in the jin—eiit 
eonip>siti«»ii and admiiii-trat i*«M r)f the 15om- 
bay pT>*sidencv, Hu- thi- wa- the perioil in 
which the company'- servant- were engaged 
in making the company tin- jiarainitiint power 
in India. Duncan went on the principle of 
rwognising any petty clii»-ft(iin. wlic» had 
a right to the srn:iUest trihutt* from ih** 
smallest village, a* a -oven*ig-ii pnrti*e. This 
pfdicy account- tV»r th** inniinieraljle -mall 
state-rf, nearly huiiflred in niimher, nf>w 
ruled through the Kathiawar. Malii Kantha. 
and Hewa Kantha agencies wliich tbrnm 
the distinguishing feature of the Domhay 

f r»*sidency, as di-tingiiisheil from the re-t of 
ndia, wdiere only imiKirtnnt chieftains wen* 
recogniscfl as sovereigns, ami the smaller oiie- 
treatedas only hereditary zemindars. Though 
njcoguising their .sov#'reign rights, Jtuncan 
had no hesitation in regulating the h>c7il 
government of the^e little princelets, and 
exerted himself e-pecially for the .siimire-sion 
of infanticidt; in Katliiaw'ar. Wnile thus 
occupied in local affairs, Duncan did not for- 
get to take his full .share in the great wars 
by which Lord Wellesley broke the y>ower j 


of Ti}>]ioo Sultan and the Mar&ih&s. 
eouipp^ and sent a powerful force under 
^lajoF-general Jam<*s Stuart, wliich marched 
upon Mysore from tlie Malabar coast, and aa^ 



Major-general Arthur Wellesley in his cam- 
paign against the Mnrathas in 1808 ; and he 
uirccted the occiijiation and final iinciHcnt ion 
of (riizerat and Kathiiiwar by Colonel Keat- 
ingV expedition in 1807. lie died at Bombay 
on 1 1 .Vug. 1811, is buried in St . Thomas'a 
Church there, wheiv n fine uiouuiuent has 
been erected to him. His eldest son Jona- 
than i.- noticcil below, 

[ff ■;:iriul>i>ttiaiirt) 3reii whom India has known; 
the 0»rnwallKs Correspondence ; Welle.-Ipy Dcs- 
1 ntchi-.J JL M. S. 

DUNCAN, .IDN.VTHAX, the younger 
i 1 71M) 1 St ‘u» >, currency n di irmi^r, bjrn at I loin- 
bay in 17lMt, wa** the .son of Joimthan Duncun 
the elder "11. V.’, governor of the prf'.sidetwy. 
He roeeiveit hi- preliminary training under a 
private tutor iiuined (7obbold. On 1*4 Jail. 
Is 1 7 he was entered a pen-ioner of Trinity 
Collegt*, Chimbridge, and took the ordinary 
B.A. degn'H in iSgl (Cof/er/e His 

eit.«y circumstance- left him leisure* to indulp? 
a fomlnesM for literature and i>olitics. In 
lS8t> 7 la* etlited the first four voimnea of tho 
short-liv»‘d ‘(iiiern.sey and Jersey Magazine/ 
Svo,< tiiernsey, London. Inis |() hepuhlUhed 
u tran-latiou of !•'. Hndii/.s* liesume del'His- 
tnire d’Aiigleti’rn’/ LJim*. J.oniloii. For tho 
‘National llbi.-trafed Library' he fund shi^l a 
* fli.storv of Kii-sia from the foundation of tho 
Frnpire l»y Kourick to the elr>se of the Hun- 
garian Wars.’ v«»l>. S\o, IjOiidf»n, 1854, part 
of whitdt is a traiishition from the French of 
A. Kabhe. After 1S41 Duncan lived chiefly 
in London. Besides contributing togoiuTal 
literature, la* wroti* and spoke freipii'iitly on 
r|iu*stion.s of ndbrm, suph lu- land tenure and 
financial matter.-. He disapproved of w'hat 
he tenrn‘d the ‘ silly sophisms ’ of Sir Robert 
IVel, and consulered the monetary system of 
Snriliiel Jone.s Loyd to have franied 

for the express purijose of sacrificing labour 
to ii.surx’. I'nder tlie signature of ‘Aladdin' 
he wrf»te in ‘.Jerrf>ld\s Weekly News’ a seTioa 
of ‘ r<etter.s on Monetary Science,’ which 
these and *>irni1ar views are enunciated with 
considerable vehemence. The * Letters’ were 
afterward.^ n^piihlished in a collective form* 
In 1850 he started ‘The Journal of Indus- 
try 1 * which collapsc^d after sixteen iiumb*»rs 
had ap|M*an*d. 

His other writings are: 1. ‘ Ib'marks on 
the i^'galit v and Kxpediency of IVosecuf ions- 
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for iMiffiouH Opinion. To which \s nnnexed, 
An Apology for the VicfS of the l^ower Or- 
ders/ 8vo, I^ndon, 1825. 2. ‘ Thes Keli- 

gions of i>ofaiie Antiijnity; their Mytho- 
logy, Fabh‘s, Hierogly))hic', and ])(iotrineH. 
Founded on Astronnniiciil Principles/ 8vo, 
London, Guernsey printed ( 18:10!"). 3. ‘The 
Dukes of Normandy, from the time of Drtllo 
to the expulsion of John hy l•)^iliJ^ Augustus 
of France/ ]2mo, J^ondon, 1839. -I. ‘The 

Religions Wars of Fninee. frr»m the A<*ees- 
sion of Henry the Second to the Pi-ace of 
Vervins/ 8vo, London, o. ‘Tin* His- 

tory of Guernsey; with occ:i.sir>iial not ices of 
Jersey, Alderney, and SarK, and hif)griiphical 
sketches/ 8vo, London, 1841. 0. ‘Howto 

reconcile the Ifiglits of ProjHTty. ('apital, 
and Labour, Tract f.,*8v.i. London, I84(i. 

7, ‘The National Anti-Gold J.,aw l^oague. 
TheiViiiciidesof the Li'ugiie e\plain^*d,^«•rMls 
Sir it. Pecr.s ( 'urrencv Meji'.ures, and t in’ ]mr- 
tial Henndv advocated h\ 1 he Sc»itt I'.h flaiik.^i. 
In a .Spi*<*ch at Glasiico^ .’ 8\o. Loiidoii. 18|7. 

8. *‘The IVinciph'fl of Mrniey deinon«tTnti‘d, 
and Ihillionist Valhndi's n fiited,* lUino, Lon- 
don, 1819. 9. ‘The Ihiiik t 'hart cr Act : ought 
tin* Hank of Linrlaud or th«* Pcoiile of Kng- 
land to receive the Profit of the Natioiinl 
(’irculation !" Second edition. With He- 
marks on the Mnnetnry (‘n'-is of Novemlwr 
1857/ 8vo, Loudon, 18 .'>m. Huticnit tliial at 
liis roideiice, o,*! Norland Sejnare, Not ring 
Hill, fU! ( let. l8ti.5, nge<l <55 ( /W/ev. L*-M)ct. 
|8|J5, obitiifirv), 

[Tupper’s Jlist. ni' (SiurijH, y, j»rif.iOi‘. p. v, 
(tent. ^laLf. :trd '*er six. ('e’l’i . Urii . Mu-. <*:»t. ; 
Allih'tnc’s Diet, of Kugl, Lii. i. .VJIt.j <J. <5. 

DUNCAN. M A 1 i K 1 1 57( ) ? - 1 < 5 \0 ). regent 
of the university of Saniniir. .-on o| Thonia> 
Duncan of Maxjiotlle, lo)\hiiruh.-hiri‘, by 
Jan«4, daughter of Patrick Oliphaiit t»f Suw- 
donn in the .-atnc comity, i- .-un|M».-<*<I tf» have 
been bf)rn about 1.579. and to nave lavnc'dii- 
oated partly in Scotland and ]airtly on the 
continent. He certainly tonk the degree of 
M.D., but at wliat university is not known. 
Fn»in Diiple.ssi.'s-Monun', aj»ja>inted governor 
of Saumiir by Henry iV in 1589, he received 
the post .f professor of phih)Sophy in tin* uni- 
versity of Saiimur, of whieh he 8iilis«*quently 
became ri*geiit. He is said to have l>i»en versed 
in mathoinatics and theology, as well as in 
philosophy, and to have acquired such a re- | 
piitation jV^r medical skill tiiat James 1 of- ; 
fered him tiie post of ]>hy.sician in ordinary j 
at. the Kngli.sh court, and even forwarded to j 
him the necessary patent; hut to havede-: 
dined the royal invitation out of rt*gard to ■ 
Ilia wife (a Bwnch lady), who was reluctant ' 
to leave her native land. Ile^p^blislied in i 


1912 Mnstitiitiones Ijogica?/ to w'hich Bur- 
gerstlijck, in the preface to his own ‘ Institu- 
tionesLogica?'(2nd ed. 1034), acknowlcslged 
I himself miicli indebtwl, and which indt^ed 
i seems to have served as a model to the latter 
' work; also (anon.) in 1034, ‘ Discour.s de la 
Possession des Religieiiaes I 'r‘*uHne.- de l..ou- 
dun/ an investigation of the supi>o.se<l cusei« 
of demoniaciil po-sses.-^ion among the I'rsuline 
niin.«* of Louduii. The phennmena liad ls*en 
attributed In the sorcery of Trbain (^randier, 
eur(^ and canon of Londun. who ha^l been 
humed at the stake in constniuence. Duncan 
explained t]iem,utmiich risktoldmsfdf,as th& 
n*.-iilt of inidanchnly. 1 le is said to liavt* been 
shii*lded frr)in the vengeaiK'e of the clergy 
only by the inilueiicc <»f the wife of the Ma- 
rf*clml de Br^ze, (hen governor of .Saiimur. 
Thi.- xvork elicited an nn.'^wer in the <ihflpe of 
a ‘ 'fraite tie la Mfdancholie ’ by the Si»*ur de 
la Meiiiirtliere, and that in it- turn an * Ajxi- 
logie ]K)iir Mr. Duncan. Dr>cteiiren Medecine, 
tlaiis hiqut>|]e le.* pins rare*s effects de la 3fe- 
laiichfdie et de rimaginntion sour expliquez 
coiitre le- rt'rtexioii!. dii Sieiir de la NP' par 
lo 8it*nr «h‘ la F. M.' La Fleche (no date). 
Duncan al-o wrote a treatise on t*itle<i * Aglos- 
so-itiiiiMgrajilije ’ on a Imy wln» continued to 
speak after he had lo.-t his tongue, pronoun- 
cing only the letter /• with dilliculty. Tho 
faulty Greek of tlie title, which •'hould have 
been * Aelosso.-toniatt»gra]>hie,' wa- \erj" st*- 
vtTely criricisetl in prf»M*Hnd iei*se bv a rival 

ysician of Sauinnr, named Ht*iioit. Dun- 
can re>ided at Sannuir until hi- death, whicli 
took place in 1<)49, to the regret, it is said, 
of prote-tant- and catholic-* alike. He had 
i.-sui* rhret' .-on«. who took thi* n .-tines ro- 
-pcctividi of CVrisaiitis. Saint Helene, and 
NLuitfort. 

IHs elde.-( son. M\KK Di'NCXN UK (^KKt- 
svxTis {ff. KHst, was for ti time tutor to the- 
Marijui.-de Faure.and wa.semployeil by Kiclie- 
lieu in certain iiogotiutions at I'on^rantiiioplo 
in KHl ; but in consequence of a qiiarnd with 
M. de (Niudnle was compelled to leaxc France^ 
and tmiered t lutSwedisIi M*r\ ice. He returned 
f<i France as tlieSwt*<lish amba.-s.idor resident 
in 1<U5. Shortly afterwnrd.s he ijnitted the 
i Swt»di.«h service. renounctilhis pntte.-t autism^ 

, and went to Rome, where in ltH7 he met the 
Due de (iuise, then inetlitafing his attempt to 
xviv.«t the kingdom of Sicily from Spain, whom 
1 lieacC‘un]ainiedtoN»iidesip thecapacity of se- 
cretary. Ht* is sjiid also to have been secretly 
emph/yed by th»* French king to furnish in- 
tclligt'iicf* of Iht* tliikea designs and move- 
ments. Ht* died of a wound rt*ceived in an 
eiigiigemeiit with the Spaniards in February 
l(VI8. The authenticity of the ‘M^moirea 
dll Due dt* Guise/ published in 1668, wa» 
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impugned by the brother of Cdrisantis, Saint 
fimenot mainly on the ground of the 
yrhat dUparaging tone in which C6ri$antU ia 
referred to in them. The genuineuesa of the 
work is, however, now beyond dispute, and 
it must be ohsenre<l that the duke, while im- 
puting to C6ri3antis excessive vainglorious- 
ness, gives him credit for skill and intrepidity 
in the field. C^risaiitis was esteemed one of | 
the most elegant LatmUts of his age, and pub- 1 
lishod several poems, of which ‘ (Jnrmon Gra- I 
tulatoHumiii nuptiasGar. U. Ang. cum Hen- , 
rietta Maria tiUa Heiirici IV K. F? is tlie most | 
celebrated. 1 

[Baylo’s Diet. et Crit. (eil. 1820), art. • 

*Cerit>aiitis;’ Mcuuoiresdu Due do Guise (Petitot). 
i. 62, 211-14, 22 . 3 - 6 , 271, 364. ii. 48; AnderWs 
Scottish Elation ; Brit. Mas. Cat. ; Watt’s BtM. ' 
Brit.J J. M. K. ; 

DUNCAN, PHILIPlJUUY(1772-ItNtk‘5), ’ 
kee|>er of the Ashmoleaii Museum, Oxfont. 
was bom in 1772 at S<mth Wariiliorough, 
Hampshire, where liis father was rector. Tie 
was t'diicated at Winchester College (where 
he afterwards founded the * Huiicaii Prise'*’), 
and at New Colleire, Oxfiml, of which he be- 
came a fellow in 1792. He graduated li.A. 
1794, M.A. 1798. Among the school and 
college friends with whom he (*ontinued in- 
timate were Archbishop Howley, Bishop 
Mant, and Sidney Smith. He wjis call»*d to 
the bar in 170»t, and for a few years attended 
the home and the we>t«*ni circuits. From 
1MB till his death he livtMl much at Bath, 
and promoted many local sciciititic and phi- 
lanthropic schemes. He wa.s elected pr»*si- 
dent of the Bath United Hospital in 1^4!. 
In 1826 he was made krt*{K»r of the A^hniolt'an 
Museum, in ftucces>iiin to his elder brother, 
Joiix SiiUTK I»rN'c\x, author of ‘ Hints to 
the Bearers of Walking StieWs and Um- 
brella,’ an(friyniou>«, Jlrd edit. • Botan«> 

Theology/ 1825; and ^Analogies of < IrganiMHl 
Beings/ Ihdl. i’hiltn Diiuciin iricrea 2 .ed the 
A^hiiioiean zr>o|ngicaI colb'ctirais, aii<l him- 
self gave many donations, lit' also pi>*setited 
to the university casts of antique statues and 
variruis inrKlel.'t | >iincAn advocated r he claims 
of physical seience and matht'matit's to a 
prominent place in fix ford .Htiidies. He was 
instrumental in establishing at Gxford,a> al><^» 
at Bath, a savings bank and a society for the 
suppression of mendicity. He resided his 
keepership in Ik>>, and was then given tli_ 
honorary degree of 1 1.(;. L. 1 had piihli«.|ie<l 
in !w36 *A Catalogue of the Ashmoleaii 
Museum/ 8vo, and in 1845 had printed at con- 
siderable cost a * Catalogue of the MSS. be- 
queathed bv Ashmolc to the Univer«itv of, 
Oxford ’ (eJitefl by W. 11. Black). Among | 


! Duncan's other publications were: 1* *An 
Essay on Sculpture [1860.*’], 8vo. 9. * Ke- 
liquiie Bomauie* (on Roman antiquities in 
England and Wides), Oxford, Bm, 8vo. 
3. * Essays oti Conversation and Quaker}'/ 
1836, 12mo. 4. * Literary Conglomerato/ 
Oxford, 1839, Svo^ 6. * FZssays and Miscel- 
lanea/ Oxford, 1840, 8vo. 6. * Motives of 
Wars/ London, 1844, 8vo. Duncan died on 
12 Nov. 1863, at Westfield Lodge, his resi- 
dence, near Bath, aged 91. He was unmar- 
ried. He was a man of simple habits and 
refined tastes. Archbishop Howley said of 
him and his brother: * I question whether any 
two men with the same means liave ever 
done the same amount of good.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1864, 3ni ser. xvi. 122-6; Cat, 
of Oxf. Grad. ; Brit. Mus. Cat-l W. W. 

DUNCAN, THOMAS (1S07-1845), 
|Miiiiter, W'o.s boni at Kincluveii, Perthsliirt*, 
24 May 1807. At an early age he drew like- 
of his voung companions, and while 
still at school he painted the whole of She 
.•»cenery for a dramatic repri\sentat ion of * Rob 
Uiiy/ which he and his schoolfcllow-s iinder- 
Uhik to |MTforin in a stable-loft. His father 
ttHjk alarm at wliat he considt^rt^d iiuprofit- 
able waste of time, and placed him in the 
iflice of a writiT to tin* signet. As soon as 
he had starved his time heobtuiiied his fat her’s 
leave to go to Edinburgh and enter the 
Trustees' Acndiuny. I’litTe he made ni]>id 
pnigrt*'‘S under Sir William Allan [q. v.], 
whom he succeeded as heAd-mti>ter a few 
years later. He )K;gitn to exhibit at the Soot- 
lish Academy in J828, and fii>r attnicfod 
notice by hi.s pictiiri's of * A Scotch Milk 
Girl' and * The l)«*at)i of Old Mortality/ ex- 
hibited nt the ihiyul Institution in 1829, 
which wen» followed in l8JJ0 by that of ‘ The 
Bril' \\ oi»er.’ Thea*' and other early w<>rka 
won for liim 80 much reputation that in IK’IO 
lie was elccti'd an academician of the newly 
founded Scottish Academy, in which lie held 
nt first the pnifessorship of colour, and .sub- 
. seqiit'iitly that of drawing.. Ho devoted him- 
i sfdf phietly to portraiture, but from time to 
time h»' produced genn* and historical pic- 
Tiire.s. Among thcM; were * f>iicy Ashton at 
the Mermaid’s F'ouutuiii’ and *.leanie Deuna 
on her,Ioijrnevto London/ oxliibiterl in 1831 ; 

* Cuddle Hcndrigg visiting Jenny Dennison/ 
in ‘Queen Mary signing her Abtlica- 

tion/ in 18*15; M)ld .Mortality’ and * A Co- 
venanter/ ill ‘Anne Page inviting 

Ma.stcr HIcnder to Dinner,’ in 1837 ; and 
‘Isaac of York visiting his Treasure Chest' 
and * The Lily of St. Leonards,’ in 1838. 

in 1840 he si>nt to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in London his well-kiiowit 
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Dicture of * Prince Gharlefi Edward and the 
ll^thlanders entering Edinburgh after the 
Hattie of Preston/ in which he introduced 
the portraits of severtil eminent Scotchmen 
then living, and which a])peArt>d again in the 
Hoyal Scottish Academy in 1841. ‘The 
W’a4*fu* Heart/ an illustration from the ballad 
of‘Auld Kobin Irray/ now in the Sheeti- 
shanks colhiction, South Kensington Mu- 
seum, was his contribution to the Royal 
Academy exhibition of JhU, niid * Si‘eno 
on Heiiormen, Siitherlarnlshire ’ (or ‘ Dcer- 
stalkmgMi to that of 184*J^, wliile to that of 
1848 he sent ‘Prince Charles E<lwai*d aslt^ep 
after the Hattie »)f Oiilloden, jirotectiHl by 
Flora Macdonald and Ifiglilatid Outlaws.* 
Holh these pictunjs of Prince Cburle>» Ed- 
ward became the property of Mr. Alexander 
Hill, and were engrave<l, the lirst bv h'rede- 
rick Hacoii, an<i tJm sifond liv If. T. Rvitll. 
These works le<i to his election in 184^5 a** an 
ussocinteof ihe Royal Acadtunv, aii«l in 1841 
be exhibited nictnn*s of ‘(!upid*a?id ‘The 
Mffrtyrdoin of John Hrowii of Pri«*>tUill, 
IfiKVthe latter of which is now in the Ohis- 
gow (’’orpomtioii rTallerie«^ of Art. TIuh whs 
his la^-t exhibited work, with the e.\ctn>tion 
of a masterly portrait of himself, which aj»- 
pcared at the Royal Acadcmiy in 1818, after 
ni»* death, and wliich was purchasiHl hv Hfty 
Scottish artist.san<l preMoited liythem to the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Sliortly ls‘fore In'* 
last illne>M he receivetl acommiv^iim from the 
Marquis of Hreadallmue ttuuiint a picture in 
c<irainemoration of (^ueeii Vietorias visit to 
Tayiiiouth Castle, utid a tiriished .'sketch for it, 
together with an nnfini'shed'*ketcli f»f Mleorge 
Wisharl on the day of his Mnrtyrdtnn dis- 
pensing the Sacrament iii the Prison of the 
Castle of St. Ainlrew."/ appeared in the ex- 
hibition of the Hoyal Scottish .Academy in 
I84t». He died in Ivliiibiirgh. ‘io .April ISIo, 
from a tiiinonr on the brain, and w*ns buried 
in the Edinburgh cemetery at Warriston. 
His principal pictures repre'^ent scenes in 
Scottish hi.sforv,iiri<l show a considerable gift 
f<»r colour. His portraits ur».* faithfully and 
skilfully nnidered, and evince ilelicate finding 
for female bt^anty and keini nppreciat ion of 
Scott iah character. They include those of 
Sir John M'Neill, IVofeasor Miller, Lord 
Robertoon, l^ord Colonsav, Dr. Gonlon, and 
Dr. Chalmers. S<*veral of Hnnean's works arc 
in the National Hallery of Scotland : ‘ Anne 
Pagt» inviting Master Slender to Dinner/ 
‘Jennie Deans and the Robbers/ ‘ Hrnn, a 
celebrnteil Scottish Deerhound/ ‘The Two 
Friends, Child and Dog/ and portraits of 
himself, Ijady Stuart of Allanbank, John 
M'Netll of Oolonsay andOronsay, and Dtiii- 
oan M‘Neill, lord (^lonsay. ^Chc original 


! m(^el of a bust of Duncan, by Patrick Park, 
R.^A., is in the Hoyal Scottish Academy. 

[Chamliors’s Biographical Dictionary of Hmi- 
neot Scotsmen. 1868, i. >>07 ; Br^'iiri’s Biographi- 
cal and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Ka- 
griivers, ed. <r raves, 1866, i. 436; Redgrave's 
Dictionary of Artists of the English *School, 1878 ; 
Armstrong's Scottish Painters, IM88, pp. 62-3; 
Scotsman, 30 April 1845 ; Art Journal, 1847, 
p. 380, with portrait engraved by J. Smvtli from 
a(Hiintirig by himself; Caralogues of tfn* Exhi- 
bitiojih of iho Royal Scottish Aciidcmy, 1828-40 ; 
Cat alogur*. of the F'xliibitious of the Royal Ara- 
demv, 1840-0 ; Catalogue of the National Ix-il- 
Icry of S<'otl.iiid. 1 883.] R. E. G. 

DUNCAN, AVILLIAM(1717-17(K)),pro- 
fessiir of philosophy at Aberdeen, son of Wil- 
liam Duncan, an Aberdeen tradesman, ))y 
his wife Knplieinia Kirkwood, daugltler of a 
Avealthy farmer in Haddingtonshire, wa.s boni 
ill .\.l>erd**<oi in 1717. lie was sent to the 
Aberdeen fjrammar school, and afterwanls to 
Fovi*raii hi midiiigs-chool iimler George P'orbes. 
When .si.xti'fu hi* entered the Marisclial Col- 
lege, and *.( udi**d Greek under Thomas Black- 
well ( I7t)l l7o7) v.j In I7»*17 he took 
his M..\. d.'yree. Having a di.slike for the 
ministry, for which he was intended, be 
proci^Mled to London and wrote for the btiok- 
'•eller'o. 11 lir>»t works wi‘re published anony- 
mou'.lv. 11*' iissi.'ited I>a^ id Watson with hia 
* Works of Horace/ 2 vols. 1741, 8vo. lie 
published ; 1. ‘Cicero’s Select t Iratious/ ill 
Phiglish with thf original I^atiii, l^mdon, 

17 . . . .^‘vrua well-kin»wnscln.K)l book often 
repiihlished. Sir ( 'liarles Wentworth issued 
the Eiigli.sh pirtion only in 1777). '2, ‘The 
Elements of Logick/<livided into four hoi>ks, 
part of Dodshw’s • Pn^cept or/ London, 1748, 
8vu, and often reprinted, y. ‘ Tht* Commen- 
taries of C;c^ar. translated info English, to 
wliich is prefiv'd a Dissorfation concerning 
rheKoiiuin An ^»f War,’ lllnstratcil u ii h cuts, 
London, ITo-l, fol. Dther editions in 1735, 

18 ;«, 18 y;{. 

Duncan was appointed by the king to be 
professor of iiuiural and exp'eriinentiil philo- 
sophy in t In* Mari'ichal College, AlK'rdeen. on 

18 May 1732. He <li<l not enter upon his 
duties until August 173y. 

Dutiean dii‘d uninArrii'd 1 May I7(i0. He 
>vas sociablf, Imi subject to tits of depression 
caused by st-deiitarv biihits. He was an 
elder of tin* church si'ssioii of Aberdeen. 
IIo had several sisters and a younger brother, 
John, a inerchnni, three times chief magis- 
trate of -Aberdeen. 

fDuncan’s Works ; Statistical Account of Scot- 
Hnd, xii. ; Bhig. Brit. (Kippis), v. 500; 
Monthly Review, vii. 467-8; Nichols's Lit. 
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An^Kl. in. 268; Bowjrer’s MiHcellaneons TmctB , ' author of ‘A Plea for the New South Wales 
1785, has several notes on Duncan’s CfiBsar.l ‘ Coustitution/ 8 vo, Sydney, 185(1, and of a 

J. W.-G. ■ number of pamphlets on education and other 

DUNCAN, WILLIAM AUGliSTINE subjet'ts. It is stated that he left in manu- 
(1811-1885), journalist, a native of A her- • script a history of the colony down to the 
•deenshire, was born in 1811, and educated time of the goveniment of Sir Geor{(eGipps. 
for the Scottish national church. J le sul>se. 1 [Heatoii s Australian Diet. pp. 69-60 ; Times, 
quentlv embmceii catholiCi.<m, was accepted 17 Xug. 1885, p. 7, col. 6; Colonial Office List 
ns a student at the Scots Denedietine Col- . I 885 , p. 332 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] O.G, 

lege. Rtttisbon, and afterwanls at the new | 

college at Dlairs,Kincardine.shire. but having; DUNCANSON, IIOMKRT (rf. 1705), 
-otlemled tlie tiuthorities there by too out- ■ colonel, is described as bei 11 ^ Slescended of 
sjKiktui criticism on a sermon, be gave up all the luiuily of FassOkie in Stirlingshire VAWar 
tnoiigbts of entering tlie priesthood. He afol 2nd ser. viii. 109), a family dis- 

started a publishing and bookselling biisint‘ss tinguished for it.s ndlierenee to the house 
in Aberdeen, out of which he came some live | of Argyll. When Archibald, ninth earl of 
years later rather p<x)r»*r than when he la^gan. Arg>*ll, tniule his descent on Scotland in 
lie then resorted to teaching and to wriHng 1085, he ^ent oil’ Sir Duncan Campbell, with 
for the prt*ss, and was an earnest advinrate of the two Dunetiiisnns, lather and son, to at- 
the lh*u»rni Bill of and of Lord Stan- tempt, at the lu'^t moment, new levies in his 
ley’s Irish education scheme. In .luly 18:18 own county (Fox, Ae/yw of Jaw^s //, Ito 
Duncan went out to New South Wales Ik*- edit. p. Duncanson, ns major of Ar- 

■coming II publisher in Sydney. Tlii* following ‘ gylls ftait i*egiraeiit, was seeoiitl in command 
year he was appointed editor of a newly ej,ta- to Lieutenant-colonel Janies Ilaiuiltrm, \fho 
hlished Uonian catholic journal, the* Austra- had the planning of the Olt^nciK! massacre, 
lasiiiii (’hronicie.' On reliiuiuishing this |K».st On 12 Fob. U)92, Ha null on having n^ceived 
In 18 he issued a paper of his own, ‘ Dun- ’ ortlers to c‘V»‘eure ilui fatal conimissioii from 
can's Weekly Itegisf or of Politics, Facts, and (Vdoiiel .lohii Hill, di^‘eted Diincutison to 
General Literature.* In 1848 he was a|>- proceed immediately witli four hundred fif 
pointed by Sir George Oipps side-collector ; iii.s men ro Ohuicoe, so as to reach the piat 
of customs at Moretoii Baj’, and soiin after , which had been assigned him by live i>Vifx*k 
bettling at Bri.'^banc he was placed on the the following morning, at which hour Hamil- 
commission of tlio peace, madt* water p«dh*e , ton protiii>.ed to reach another post with a 
magistrate, guardian of minors, and local im- 1 partyof Hiirsrc-giment. Whet her Duncanson 
migration commissioner. In .Tamiary I 8 .'>d he^itttte^l t»» take an active personal part in 
he succHe«hsl (^lloIlel Gihbes as collector of ^ the manoaL-re is niattiM* of eoujei'turu. ‘'Fhe 
custnm.s for Xew South Wales, which ai>- probability i>,’ saV" Dr. .lames Browne, ‘that 
pointment he held until 1881. Gn his return [ he felt some repugnance to act in person,' as 
to Sydney, after thirtooii years' absence, he , immediately on receipt of Hamilton 's onler 
declined the I’liairmansliip of the Xatiomil j lie despntcdied another order fn»m hiinM*lf to 
Board of Kd neat ion ; hut after ward^i accept »-d . Captain Hoherf Caniphell of (ihuilyon, who 
an onl inary seat at the hoard, of which he ■ had already taken iiphis i(iiarters in Glencoe, 
rt*mained a prominent niemher until its dis- j with iii.-«triiciioti.> to fall upon the Macdoiialda 
solution, Duncan was afterwards on tin* j precisely at five oVlot*k the follnwitig morn- 
council of eiliicatioii, and was nUo cliainwaii i iiig, and put all to the Mvonl under seventy 
of the free public library. For his -ep wees j years of age ( BKowNK,///W.r//'///c 
to the colony he w'as awarded the di-tinct j'ui j ed. 1845, ii. 2jii, 217). * You are to have a 

of C.M.G. ill 1881, together wit Ii a peu<ioii nuiMtiall care,’ runs this despatch, ‘that the 
from the colonial government. He died in | old fox and his soru* dot* on no ncc* escape 
3885. yo*" hands. Yow’re to secure all the avenues 

Duncan, wIkp!*** acrjiiaintunce with mfslerri tliat none escape; this yow are to put in i*xc- 
langiiages was unii<«ually exteii-sive, tran^t- cut ion. at 5 a cloack preci.sly, and by that 
lated from the Spanish of Pedro Fernandes j time, or verie shortly eft er if, I’ll strive to he 
de (^iH*iro 8 an ‘ Account of a Memorial pro- ' at vow w* aatrong»*r party. If I do not come 
sented to hi.s Majesty [Philip HI., king of to vow at 6 , yowarc not to turiefor me, but 
Spain"], concerning the Populution and Dis- to fwM on' {Pa pfrs ilbtsiti'tttirp of the 
covery of the Fourth Part- of th .3 World, Maitland Club, pp. 72, 73, 

Australia the unknown, its great liiches and 74). Fortiifiately,ihe severity ofthe weather 
Fertility, printed anno DJlO,’ Spanish and pri'veiifed Duncanson from reaching the 
English, 8 vo, .Sydney, 1874, to which he ap- glen till eleven o'clock, six hours after the 
pended an introductory notice. J le was the slaughter, sC9 that lie had nothing to do but to 
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HKSiHt in buruiiid' the Iiousch and carrying oft' 
the cattle (llitowNJi, ii. 220). Xn proceedings 
were taken against liim. The Scotch parlia- 
mentary couLiiiUsiun of inquiry of KiOo, in- 
'dee<l, recoin mended tlie king * either to cause 
him t<i be 'examined in Flanders ulxiut the 
orderahe receivi^d, and his kniAvledge of the 
atffiir, or to order him home fr>r t rial/ but 
'William declined acting on either sugges. 
tion {{ft, ii. 224). DiinraTison waK prmnoted 
to the colonelcy of tin* regiiiierit , 1 2 Feh. 
1705, and fell ut the siegi* of \'iilencin de 
Alcantara on thi‘ following K May. 

[Authorities as nhovo: Ihirton’s Hist, of Scot- 
land, 2nd edit. vii. 404 ; Noli‘.s and (^leru 2ml 
eer. viii. 109, UK), 2.32, ;iri! ssur. vn. 90-7.j 

< * . tJ . 

DUNCH, KDMirNl) ( l(i.*i7-171‘.»h pedi- 

tician and boii-\ivaiit, was doceiided from a 
very ancient family resident at Little W it- 
tenhain, in the huiiclred rd' (Ick, lierkshire, 
moniiijieiils to several of wlmni are printed 
in Ashiiiole's ^ Jierkshire,* i. The chief 

of^iis ancestors was auditor of the mint to 
lieiirv \’III and Ldward \’l, and s<juire-c»x- 
traordiiiary to()ueen Klizahet h, whohe-towod 
on him the muHor of Little \\ ittimhani. 
Another, Sir William Ihincli, who died in 
ldl2, married Mary, the aunt of t>li\i*r(V*nii- 
well, and his great -;>raiidsoii was Lilmiiiid, 
son of lluiigiU’ford Muiicli, M.I\ for t’ricU- 
lade, who died in W>s0. Dunch was hi»rn in 
Little .1 eriny II Street , London, 14 Dec. DsiT, 
and Impti-rfsl 1 ,laii. 1(J.*>S. lie joined lieartiL 
in the revolution of 1(>SS, and >e«'iiis to liavi* 
adhen'd to whi^eisni throughout life. From 
January 17*)l to .Inly 1702, aiul frtuii .May 
1705 tt> August 171.‘l, he rejireseiiied in par- 
liament the horoiigli of IVii'klade. In the 
ensiling House of (Viinmons ( Noveiiiher 171.*? 
to.laiiiiary 1715) he sat for Doronghhridge in 
Yorkshire, and from the gi-iieral electitm in 
January 171.5 until his death he was lUiUiilaT 
for Wallingford, a roust itiieiiey wdiich se\ mil 
of his ancestors liad served in iMirliaiiieiil. 
The freedom of that honuigh hao heiui con- 
ferred oil him on 17 Del. Hi05, and he wn< at 
one time proposed ns its high slewanl, hut 
was defeated by Lord Abingdon, who ]h>11c< 1 
■fifttMiii V 'tt‘s t« his six. On 2 May 1702 
Dunch married Kli/abetli (lodfrcy, oiieof the ^ 
maids of honour to the queen, and one of (he 
two daughters and coheiresses of Colonel , 
Charles Oodfivy, by Araliidla ( ^hiirehill , sist er 
to the 1 bike of Alarl borough. 1 ler elder sister 
marriial Hugh Hoseaweii, afterwards I^rml , 
Falmuiitli. It was nimoiin'd in June 1702, 
that he would hi‘ creat«*<l a baron of Fnghnid ; ; 
gossip asserted in April 1704 that (\doiiel I 
Clodfrey would b«H*ome colfen^r of the hoiise- 
liold, and that Dunch would rsuceoLMl his J 


I fathor-in-law as master of the jewel office; 
. and a thinl rumour, in 1708, was that Dunch 
w-oiild be made comptroller of the houschfdd. 
I The place of master of the household to 
. Queen Anne was the reward of his services 
] on (> Oct. 1708, and he was n^Hp]>oiiited t<i 
the same post under Oeorge 1 (0 Oct. 1714) ; 
but when the comptrollership became vacant 
by the death of Sir Thomas Felton, in March 
1700, Dunch tried for it in vain. He died on 
.*?! .May 1710, and was buried in the family 
vault at Little Witteiiliam on 4 June. The 
male linenf this branch then Ijecaine extinct, 
hut he had cut ofl* the entail of (he jiroperty 
and lt‘fr it to his four daughters — Klizabeth, 
married in 1720 to Sir Ociirge Oxenden ; 
Harriet, the wife (.*? April 1735) of the thinl 
Duke «»f Manclie.stcr : Catherine, who died 
young' and unmarried ; and Arabella, the 
wife ii» Feb. 1725) Ldward Thompson, 
M.IV for 5 ork. The fate of the last lady is 
tfild h\ L<inl Hcriey, in his ‘ Memoirs of th.e 
IJeign of (ti*iirg»» li,’ ii. .340. According to 
iliis chronicler she had two children by Sir 
(Jeorge Oxenden, and on his aceoiint was 
se]tarated from liei* husband, and died in 
chihlbirtli. An elegy to Mrs, Thomp.son was 
written by Lady Mary Worlley Montagu, 
and i'- printed in her ‘ I^ctters ’ ( 1861 ed.), ii. 
484-5. Dunch was one of the Kii-Cal Club, 
and Iiis portrait was duly ]>«iiited and en- 
graved. He was a descendant of Oliver 
(5*oni\\ell, and his wib*. who was one of the 
la'aiitic'. commemorated in the Kit-Cat Club 
Verse'., was haIf-si.Kirr to ilie illegitimate 
childivn «if dames Jf. lb* was 11 great 
g’aiiu"'ter, and is s:iid to huM* clipped hi.s for- 
tuiu's by his gambling. 

I’Nohlt'*'. continuation of Drangcr, iii. 176; 
Mi'inoirK of Ku-(5it riul» (1S21). p. 209; 
Nichiil',’'. Ct»l]cc'i loii of iN'i-ni". v. 171 -2; Lady 
M. \V. Miuit.igu’s Iji lti-rs (ISfil), i. ISl, ii. 29S ; 
Nobles OrviiiMcll, n. 1.3,3~G; M'tnlworth Papers, 
p 7J< ; Il«'<lces's W .'illiiigford. ii. 211, 239; 
I.utiriH's Kel.itioii of St.ite Aftairs (1^-37), v. 
109. IS. 3 , 419 , lilis.s’s Rel. lli'!irnian:e (1S.37). i. 
429-30; Hurn’s I'leet Marnairi-.. p. 7-3. j 

AV. P. C. 

DUNCOMB. dOHX 1 1765~1S:?P), topo- 
grapher. See DrxrrMit.'' 

DUNCOMBE, Sir CH A11LK.8 0 /. 1711), 

banker and ]>oiiticitiii, wa.s, according to one 
account, the son f»f Nlr. Diincoinbo of Draj"- 
ton Deaucliam]i, Buckinghiimshire, whose 
family came fnun 1 vinghoe in 1 he same county, 
iiiul according ti» aiiol her he was born inBed- 
■fonlshin* of iiienn parentage, while his sister, 
I'rsuhi Diinconibe, on her marriage in 1678 
to Thomas Browne of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minsl cr, was de.scribed as * of Uickmuns worth, 
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HertSy spinster, about 20/ He is entered in and adds : * In a few years a palace nunc 
the pediflppees of the faintly in Burke’s ‘ Peer- | splendid and costly than had ever been in* 
(suD. ^ Feversliam ’)and Hoare's * Wilt- j habited by the magnificentVilliers rose amidst 
shire* (sub. ^Downton/ iii. 45) us the sou , the beautiful woods and waters which , had 
" ' * » humble 



the manor of Whitchurch in that county), 
and as baptised at Whitchurch Id Nov. 1648. 
The entry in Xeve’s * Knights ’ runs : * His 
father, a haberdasht*r of hatts in Southwark ■ 


the re- 
ceivership of the customs was held by Dun- 
combe (Jfarl. MS, 7020), and when the latter 
monarch fled to France, he sent to the re- 
ceiver for * 1 ,500/. to carry him oversea, which 
as some say. others that he was steward to i he denied,* a proceeding which caused Dun- 
Sir Will. Tiringham of Tiriiighum in Bucks,* combe’s luiino to appear as the only excepted 

and the balance of pl•ob^lbil^ty inclines to the . ’ ’ • . -? -- -j? — 1 — 

latter statement. C’harles ' 
to Aldennan I hick well 
gold>mich of Loiulon, whose son and heir was ; carried their address to the Prince of Orange, 
married to the dauirliter of Sir William Ty- i ilesiring him to repair forthwith to the city, 
ringham: but on his masters financial em- Duncombe formed one of the deputation, 
barrassmeiit he succeeded in escaping eii- After his retinnnent from business he took a 
tanglemeiit. In the ‘ London Directory * of more acti\e part in public alfairs. Among 
1677, in the li«r of ‘ gohUmiths who keep, his lauded purchases was the estate of Borford, 
running cashes/ occur the names of * (’liar, in the borough of Downtoii in Wiltshin*, and 
lltincomb and llichard Kent, at the Gras-, that eoiisritueiicy returned him to parliain^mt 
hop|>er in Lomb »rd Street/ and the firm is fnnn October 161)5 till he was expelled fn^m 


i iriiiguum in ducks, comne s iiamo to appear as tiie only exoeptea 
ibility inclines to the . citizen in the general decluratioii of pardon 
rles was nppreutictHl which the exiled James issued on 20 April 
To. v.l, the leading 1692. When the lieutenancy of London 

1 1 .. * : ' 1.1....* ..L . i-k 


Stated to have been e*tablished there a few 
years before that date. So early as It>72 
Duncombe had attained ton leading {a»sitii>n 
in the eity of T^emdon. He wn> at that time 
banker to f^onl Shaftesbury, from whom he 
received a tiin»*ly warning of the projected 
ch»sing of the excluspier by < ’buries II, and 
by this means be wa< *^nabled to withilraw 
* a very great sum of liis own/ and .’i(),0(X>/. 
belonging to tlie Manptis of Winchester, 
afterwanU the lir'*t fluke tjf Bolton. He re- 
mained a city banker until Aiii^iHt 1695, 
when Liittrell reeonls in his ‘ Diary ‘ This 
week Charles Duncomb sold all hi-* etlert.s in 
the Bank of Knglnnd, being H),(KK)/.' < )ii his 


the lloiisf^ of Commons in I()9.S and again 
fn>m 1702 to the year of hi.^ fletitli. In tho 
cit.Vfif London he took high rank among the 
leaders of the rory citizens; ami as the 
Bank of Lngland was started anfl fost-erod 
by whig fiimneiers, it met with his op|>osi- 
tifiu t ItooKKs, /V/w/ .Vo/e lVr//*s o/^ iSnnk of 
England, passim). He was electetl slieriff 
fui 24 .June 1699 without a jtoll, and when 
the cor]K>raTif)n waited on the king at Keii- 
siijgtim on 20 Oct. in the saiiii' year to ex- 

f re-is their suti-fuet ion at his safe return 
)um*om>H* was knighted. On 61 May 1700 
he was chffsen alderman of Briflge ward by 
a niajfu'ity of three to one, and in that year 


retirement, ’at the inftmenr when the trade j he was nominated as lortl nniyor of London, 


of the kingdom was dejiressed to the lovvf».st 
point,’ he purcha-cHl the e-^tale of Ilelms- 
lev in Yorkshire, which had been bestowed 


with the result that on the flechirution of 
the ]>olliiig of the livf*ry the numla^rs were— 
Duncombe 2,752, .Vbney 1,919. 1 ledges 1,912, 


by the House of Commtms on Fairfax, and ’ and Dasliwoood 1,110 (1 <»ct. 1700). A 


we»ek later ihfj nldf*rinen met tf» make their 
choice, wlu n hv fourteen voters tf> twelve, 
amifl grt‘at excitement and fierce n^rimina- 
tions,*they gave their decision in favour of 
Ahiiey. He was 11 whig, and Duncombe was 


had pa.s.sed in dowry with J-airfax’-* flaughter j 
to tlu» Duke of Buckingham. This was the . 
greatest purchase ever made by any -nbiect . 
in England : the consideration money i'*fi\e»l 
by Evelyn * at neare SX),000/., and In; is re- , 

portfid to have m»anj as much in cash.* The j a lory, ami as the new East India Company 
charactfjr of old End if) (Pope, Mnral E^mgn, | M’orkf*d for .\bncy, the f)ld bmly laboured for 
ep. i. 11. 256-<il ), the flying miser ivho, even . his op|K)nent. Xe'xt year l>uncoml)e was again 
in his la.st agony, could not consent tf) part ; nominated ns lord mayor, but his election did 
with all his substance, has been fatlmrea on ' not take ])lAce until September 1708, when 
Duncornbf*, and Popf; alludes to his acfiumi- he was unHTiimf)iislv chosen to that office, 
tionof land in the cfuiplet — H<s was treasTirer of the Artillery Company 

A I 1 1 I I.' u I .yoatH (1706-8), but ]ii.s party’s man- 

£ ” :rris„. 

to the company s intere.sts. 

Macaulay descri)ie.s the transfer of the estate, | Diincoraqi' hud obtained his receivership of 
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the excise through Sunderland's influence, of Grinling Gibbons. A poem on this bouse 
and had been ejected from his post by Mon- was addressed to Duncombe by Francis Man- 
tague. A demand for the payment into the niiig, and will be found in his poems, p. ISO. 

t ^ ! A 


exchequer for the public service of 10,000/. A poetical description of his country house 
was made upon him, and instead of paying of Xlarford, at Downton, and an account of 
the demand note in silver, he made up the the festivities there on New Year’s day 170K, 
amount in exchequer bills, then at a discount, are in ' Pylades and Ck)riniia, or Memoirn of 
and pocketed the difference, aljout 400/. I’liis Richard Gwinnett and Elizabeth Thomas ' 
in itself was not a criminal olfence, but it 0731), and are reprinted in Iloare’s ' Modem 
was discovered that the bills liad been falsely Wiltshire.* The pageant at his mayorultv 
endorsed as having been a second time issued, was dt^scribed in the usual strain by hlkanah 
and had thus been wrongly cr*;dit(.*d with an Settle in a tract of six pages. Duncombe 
interest of 7/. Iris, per cent, per annum. I died at Teddingt on 9 April 1711. It was at 
Macaulay says that *a knavish Jew’ had I first proposed, as appears in the long memo- 
been employed by Duncombe in forging these j randiim ill Le Neve’s ‘Knights,’ that he 
* endorsements names,’ and tlial some were ! should bi; intt*rred in state in St. Paul’s Ca- 
‘ real and some imaginary.’ The matter came I thedral ; but the intention was changed, and 


* endorsements names,’ and tlial some wore ! should bi; intt*rred in state in St. Paul’s Ca- 
‘ real and some imaginary.’ The matter came I thedral ; but the intention was changed, and 
before the Iloust; of Ojinmons on rib Jan. 1698, J he was buried in the south transept 01 Down- 
and in less than a week Dtineonibe liad be€*n I ton, wl«»re a monument was placed to his 
committed a close prisoner to the Tower, had J memory. lie left no will, and administration 
pleaded illness, and after a confession (as was '■ to his effects was granted. 30 May 1711, to 
alleged) of hi.s guilt, had been expelled from I his sisU^r, Ursula Jirowiie, his mother, Maiy^ 
parliament. A bill of pains and penalties*, ' Duncombe, renouncing her right. His father 
by which two-thirds of his pro]ierty, real and I apjiarently died early in life-; his mother 
personal, was seized for public uses, passed the ' lived to the age of ninety-seven, and was 
commons on rl 6 Fob., *aft«^r miieli debate* — ’ buried in Teddingtout^hurch on 7 Nov. 1716. 
veas 139, noes 103.’ It went to the upper The second Duke of Argyll married, ns liis 
house, when ‘ three great lory noblemen.’ flr^t wife, Dimeombe’s niece, ^lary Browne, 
Rochester, Noltiiigliain, and iJec'ds, lieaded and she acted ns her uncle’s lady mayoress, 
the opposition, and the Duke of Bolton, re- The old alderman wn^ the richest commoner 
meinberiiig lhincombe*.s good ollices in 107:1, ' in England, and Swift, in chronicling his 
exerted all his interest on behalf of the nc- i death, atids : ‘ I hear he has left the Duke of 
(•used. After much debate the hill was re- J Argyll . . . two hundred thousand pounds, 
jected on 15 March by one vole (yeas 48, * I hope it is true, for I^ love that duke 
noes 49 >, and I hineombe was immediately .set mightily.’ The duchess left no children, hut 
at liberty, only to find Iiini 8 «*lf recommitted from Diincombe's broth»*r is descended the 
to the Tower by the order of the lower house prc'stmt Earl of Jiadnor, and his sister was 
(31 March 1698), and kept a pri.soner there the pnigtmitrix of the Earl of Fever^hara. 
until parliament was prorogued on 7 July. In [Swift s Works (1883), ii. 223 ; 0^^i^lg^‘•s Citi- 
t ho following spring (4 Feb. 1699) he was triinl j of I.omlo!i, pp. 241-2; Vtmort Correspon- 

at the court of king’.s bench ‘ for false endor.'i- <lciioe(lR41),i.4mu88. ii. I9-2fi, iii. 138-41 ; Her- 


t he following spri iig ( 4 Peb. 1699) he was triinl j of I.omloii, pp. 241-2; Vtmort Correspon- 

at the court of king’.s bench ‘ for false endor.'i- <lciioe(l 84 l),i. 469-88. ii. 19-26, iii. 138-41 ; Her- 
illg of exch(*niler hills,’ but was found nttt liert’s Bihlory of the Livery Compinies of Lon- 
guilty, through u mistake in the infonnuTiuii. ■ don, ii, 204 ; lloare’s History of Wiltshire (iii. 
This was amended in the ne.xt term, but ‘the | sub. ‘Downton ’),pp. 26.40-.»; Lt‘Nove’s Knights 
jury, without going from the- bar, found him (Hnrl. Soc.), pp. 468-9 ; Luttrells Hru-f Histori- 
not guilt v’ (17 June 1699), and further pro- ! Kclation of State Affair^ (I 807 ), passim ; 

* • - ' • ' • • * , Evelyn’s Diary (18271. iii. 3,>4, 363 ; Price’.s 

iW^mbo ktT)« Iiis -lirievnltv and mavor- ! London Binkers (1876). m.. 9U5: 

•Ity in the hall !,f the GoldamitW Compinv, I i '‘r 1 

ft Which «,bc!, h«' i S»;,MWu;5" iSnr?" m 

iomade nogifttoitswirporatetiind.s. While Comm. 10 th Rep. appi-ndix, pt. iv. 

he was sheriff many of the unhappy wn-tches 45 ^. Maenulay’s History, iv. 630. v. 19, 37 et 
detained in tlie London prisons for debt wen geq.] W. P. C. 

released through his liberality, for which he 

was justly lauded in a liHtin luiem of four DUNCOMBE, JGIIN (172t> 17861, tnis- 
pages by Gulielraus Ilogiciis. At the cost of collaiieouswriter,only child of William Diui- 
600/. he erected ‘ a curious dyal ' in the church combe [q. v.], was born in London on 29 Sept, 
of St. Magnus, near Ijondon Bridge. His 1729. Jlo was first educated at two schools 
country house at Teddington was built and in Essex, then entered, 1 .luly 1745, Corpus 
fitted up by himself, the ceilings being painted Christ i College, Cambridge, 'where he pro- 
by Verrio, and the carvings boitqf the work ceedi^d B.A. 1748, M.A. 1752. He was alter- 
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-wavds chosen fallow of his eollW; ‘ was in 
1753 ordained at Kew Cham! by Dr. Thomas, 
bishop of Peterborough, and appointed, bj the 
recommendation of Archbishop Herrine, to ; 
the curacy of Sundridge in Kent ; after which < 
he became aasistant^preacher at St. Anne's, i 
Soho’ {Gent. Maff. March 1786, p. 188). , 
Duncombe was in succession chaplain to ; 
‘ Squire, bishop of St. David's, and to Lord ■ 
Cork. In 1757 Archbishop Herring, his con- 
staub friend, presented him to the united 
. Itviiigsof St. Andrew and St. Mary Bredman, 
Canterbury. He was afterwards made one 
of the six preachers in the cathedral, and in 
1773 obtained from Archbishop Cornwallis i 
the living of Heme, near Canterbury, ‘ which 
afforded him a pleasant recess in the summer * 
months.' The archbishop also apjpinted him 
master of St. John’s Ilospital, Canterbury, 
and, as no emolument was annexed, gave ' 
him a chaplaincy, which enabUd him to hold 
his two livings. Duncombe died at Canter- 
bury 10 Jan. 1786. He married in 1761 ’ 
Susanna [see DrNroMBt3,Si'SANNA],daiighter 
of Joseph Highmore. She and an only daugh- ' 
ter survived him. 

Daticombe seemvS to have had some fame ns ' 
a preacher, and to have been a man of varied ■ 
if not high Attainments. Of his many poems [ 
the best known wen*, *An Kvening ('on-; 
temptation in a College, being a I'anidy on ‘ 
the ** Eleg\’ in a Country Churchyard ” ' ' 
(1 753), ‘The Femiiiead’ (1754), ‘Transla- 
tions from Horace’ ( 1766-7). His numerous 


DUNCOMBE, SirSANNA<l730P-18l2), 
poetess and artist, only daughter of Joseph 
iTighraore, the* iiainter, and illustrator of 
‘Pamela,’ was bom about 1730, probably in 
London, either in the city or Lincoln’s Inn 
Fitdcls. She was one of a party to whom 
Richardson read his * Sir Charles brandison; ’ 
and she made a sketch of the scene, which 
forms the front ispiece to vol. ii. of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's M^irresxioiidence of Samuel Rich- 
ardson.* She contributed the story of * Fi- 
delio and Honoria’ to ‘The Adventurer;* 
was eulogised by John Duncomlie [q. v.] as 
Eugenia in his * Feminead,’ 1754; and, after a 


protractJ'd courishin, they were marritHl on 
^ April 1763, ana went to his liviiig in 
Kent, taking her fat )icr with them. In 1773 
she furni.shed a frontispiece to vol. i. of her 
husband's ‘ I^etters by.lohn Hughes ; ’ she also 
wrt'ite a few |M)eins in tlie ‘ Poetical C’aU*ndar,' 
and in 1782 some of her pc>ems appeared in 
Nichols’s ‘Select Collection.* In January 
1 786 she was left a widow, with one child, a 
daughter, and took up her rtirideiicc in-^he 
Pn'eiiicts, (^interluiry. In 1H()8 her portrait 
of .Mrs. (’Impone was transferred from her 
♦ f iraiulisoii* front i-ipicce to the second edit ion 
of‘ Mrs. ChajKUie’s Posthumous Works.’ She 
died on 28 Oct. 1812, aged about eight y-t wo, 
and was buried with her husband at St. Mary 
Br»*<lniun, (.'nnterburj'. 

[15ryftn*.s Diet, of Painters; Chalmprs’s Biog. 
Diet.; Crunt. Masr. Ixxxii. ii. 197.] J. H. 


ocpBsioniil pifCRs, ii» ‘On a I.a<ly M-nclin(r DUNCOMBE, THOMAS SLIXfiSBV 
the Authiir n Ribbon for hi-* Watch.’ ilo not . (ITHIJ -IStil), M.1‘. f..r Fuiabury, wb» the el- 
reqiiire^notice (for full li'Jt see^ Gent. .Ifcr//. j de^t sou of TIkuuiw Duncombe of Copgi'ove, 
June ! <86, jip. 451 -2, and Ifiof/, Bnt. ed. ’ i,t*ar Borouglibridge, in the West Riding of 
KippLs, IV. 51 1 ). Of works coniu'cted with • York.shire, by his wife Eniiiia,elde.st daughter 
archicology, Duncombe wrrUej: 1. ‘Historical ' of John Hinchlirt’e, bi>liop id' Peterbf^roiigh, 
Description of Canterlmrv Cathedral,’ 1772. I and nephew of Charles, Ihst Baron Fever- 
2. A tran.slntion and abridgment of Battely V | in 17»6, and waa sent 

‘ Antiquities of Bu hborough and Ueciilv«*r ’ to Harrow School in 1M)8, where he remained 
1774. 3. ‘Ili-tory and Antiquities of Kwiil- „„til C’hristma.s 1811. Shortly l)efoi*e leaving 
ver and Ilonie, and of the ‘ Thn-e Archi- Hclio.d he was gazetted an ensign in the Cold- 
episcopal Hospitals at and near i ’anterbiiiy* ' • sXrvam guards, ond in Novemlier 1813 he eni- 
(contribiited to Nichols’s ‘ P.ibliothe<.a To|k>- . barked with part of his regiment for Holland, 
graphica Bntannica, vols. i. and iv. L 80 ). . ,ijidd tiring the latter prirt ion of the campaign 
Jhincombe <*rlif.-d : 1. ‘ Lo«pr8 from Italy ’ „cte<l as aidcMle-camp to General Ferituson. 
of John Hoyle, fir«t earl of Cork and Orrery, . Uetuniinif to Kn^iand he tiwkno part in the 
l/7:{. ■>. ‘ Reiter, hy several Eminent l»er- i,atlle of Waterloo, and bcinff raised to tho 

son. ileoeiw;d, meliidinjrtheCorresi»ondene« ' a„k„fiie,|iem,nton 23 Xov. 1816 retired 
of J. iruirh(!s,E.(j., 1/7-3. 3. ‘Letters from fr„ui the army on 17 Nov.lHlft. Duncombe 
the late Archbishop Hemng to AVilliam ! un.iiecessfully contested Vonteftact in 1821, 
O'ln^mlw, K‘iq..deeeased,’ 1///. -I. ‘.Select ; „„d jr.-riford in 1823, as a whig candidate. 
Works of the Lmpcnir Julian,’ 1,81. He i ^t the general election in June 1828, how- 
also published several serraoii.s. j over, he was returned for the latter bomugh, 

faent.Mag. 1786 , pt.i.; JJiog.Jlrif. ed. Kippw, ! defeating Henry' Lytton Biilwer by a majo- 
V. fjWj et siiq. ; Kiiropean Mag. ix. 66 ; f^iinUbr. , of ninety-two. Duncombe’s firat speech 
tinul. (1659.1787). p, 12 1 ; Xoton and Qm-ricKf, which attracted the attention of the liouae 
4th ser. viii. 213; Brit. Miia. Cat.j F. W-t. i was mado^in tho clebntc on tho ministortal 
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explanations on 18 Fob. \S'J8 (J*arl, Dedates, 
newser. xviii. 640'*^). Ho was ag-ain returned 
for Hertford at the general elections of 1830 
and 1831, but lost his seat at the general elec- 
tion in D^ember 1832. The Murr|^uis of Salis- 
bury, whose influence was predominant in the 
borough, had employed every means to oppose 
]>ancombe’a return ; but the election was 
afterward declared void on the ground of 
bribery, and both writs were suspemfotl during 
the rest of the parliament. Duncomhe’s five 
contests for the borough are computed to have 
cost him no less than 40,000/. Ai'ter his 
defeat at Hertford, Jiuncombe became more 
advanced in his political views, and tlirew in 
his lot with the radicals. (Jn 1 July 1 834 he 
was returned for the lujwly created Ixiroughof | 
Finsbury in the place of liobert Ciraut, who j 
had l>een appointed gfivernnr (»f J3ombay,aiid j 
from this date until his death Dmicomlit: con- \ 
tinuetl to sit for that borough. The iiieideiitH I 
arising out of some remarks up(»ii hi.s chariic- ' 
ter which appeared in ‘Fraser's Magazine 
for September IS31 will found in ‘Fraser’s : 
Magazine,* x. 494-o0l. lleiiig always ready | 
to imd«;rtako the cause of the unfortunate, | 
without regard tt» the opinions they might I 
hold, Dimcomljo, on 30 May 1830, moved j 
that an addn;ss he pivsimt^d to the king a.sk- j 
ing his intercession with Louis- Philippe for | 
thelih«i’ati<»u of Prince Polignacaiid the other . 
impriHoiie<l miiiistei’s at Havre <i^. .3rd ser. 
xxxiii. 1191 -^ 0 ). In the summer of 1838 he 
visited (''anada, and up<jn his return to Kng- 
land exerted Iiimself in the defence of hU 
friend Lorrl Durham, the late governor-gene- 
nil. In 18-10 he t»K»k up tlie ease of the 
imprisoned chartists, and iu .March spoke in 
favour of an acldre» to t he queen for the free 
pardon of Frost, .lones, and williams. This 
action, liow'ever, only received the support- 
of seven members, one of whom was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, and was negatived by a ma- 
lority of sixty-three {id, lii. llli*— 4); but 
J)iincombe*s motion in the following year for 
the merciful consideration of all political of- 
fendcrstlicn iinprisoncd in Kiiglaiid and Walt's 
waa more successful, and was only lost by the 
casting vote of the spiMiker (r^. Iviii. 1740- 
1750). i'a 2 May 1842 lio presented the 
people’s petition pra^diig f<»r the six points of 
the charter. This monster petition was said 
to have been signed hy 3,315,752 persons, and 
* its bulk was so great that the doors were not 
wkle enough to admit it, and it was necessary 
to unroll it to carry it into tho house. When 
unrolled it spread over a great part- of the 
floor, and rose above the level of the table’ 
(»/«. Ixii. 1373). His motion on the following 
day, that the petitioners should M>e hoard 
by themselves or their counsel at btur of • 


the bouse,’ was defeated by a majority of 236. 
On 14 June 1844 lie presented a petition from 
bla^riiu and othere,. oomplainiug that, their 
letters had been opened by the postoifice (£6. 
Ixxv. 892), and was the means of raising a 
^ storm of popular indignation againstSir James 
I Graham, tlie home secretary, who acknow- 
' ledged tliat he had issued a warrant for the 
I opening of the letters of one of the petitioners. 
According to his hio^grapher Duncombe took 
I part in the plot urhich led to Prince Louis 
Napoleon's escape from Havre in May 1840. 
In the same year he presented the petition of 
Charles, duke of Brunswick, to the House of 
Commons. Though unsuccessful in his 'at- 
tempt to induce parliament to interfere, Dun- 
combe continued to interest himself in the 
aflairs of the duke, wlio in December 1840 
made an extraordinary will in his favour, the 
contents of which are given at length in Dun- 
combe's ‘Life* (ii. 08-70). Subsequently 
Dtiiieombt.* for some yi*ars employed his sticre- 
tarv in running to and fro bet’ween England 
and I'Vanee on soci*e1 missions to the duke and 
the emperor of the French. Ilis father die<l 
on7 Dec. 18 17, hut owing to Duucombe’s finan- 
cial embarrassments the Yorkshire estate 
wliich he inherited had to be immediately sold 
for the benefit of his numerous creditors. 
Though Duncombe had too great extent iden- 
tified himself with the chartists, he entirely 
di»couiitenaueerl their idea of an appeal to 
j physical force, and in 1848 did liis best to 
j restrain them from the demonstration of 
I 10 April. Tn 1 851 , at t he request of Mazzini, 

I lie became a niemher of the council of the 
{ ‘Friends of Italy.’ (>ii 9 Feb. 18.58hed<'- 
, fended the tunperor, Louis Napoleon, from 
the attack wdiicli had lieen made upon Iiiiu 
in the dehnt e on the motion for leave to bring 
iu the CoiLspinicy to Murder Bill, and, for 
once desert ing tin* radical party, took no part 
in the division {Pari. Dedafes^ 3rtl stT. exlviii. 
970-81). Ill 1861 he interested himself on 
behalf of Kossuth iu tho question of the 
Hungarian notes. In spite of his ill-health, 
which for many years lK?fore his death pre- 
vented his regular at tentlance in the house, 
a numbt'r of his n*ported speeches will be 
found in the ‘Parliamentary Debates* of 
this session. He died on 13 Nov. 1861 at 
South House, Lnn(‘ing, Sussex, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, and was buried at Kensal 
G rcoii ceniet €‘ry on t he 2 1 st . Duncombe was 
a good-looking and agreeable man, pppular 
alike in society and in his constituency of 
Finsbury. He had t he reputation of being 
the b<*st-dn'ssi*d man in the house, and w'as 
a fluent, though eccentric, speaker. His 
spoi'ches, without being actually witty, al- 
ways raised a laugh, andlie has been describc'd 

w2 
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by an acute observer as being 'just the man 
for saying at the right moment what eveir- 
body wisued to be said and nobody had the 
courage to say.’ Though rather a clev«'r man 
of fashion than a man of great political mark 
in the house, Duncombe, as an advocate of 
radical views, had a considerable following in 
the country. He commenced a work on ' The 
Jews of England,their History and Wrongs/ 
but only the prtdace aiul ninety-four pa^s 
seem to have been printed, and nothing was 
published. According to his biographer his I 
' published pamphlets would fill a volume ; * | 
but mine of these appear under his name in | 
the'Drit. M us. Cat/ A crayon portrait of| 
Duncombe hy Wilkins was exhibited at the ' 
third Loan Exhibition of National Portraits ‘ 
in ises (No. ;191 Cat.) j 

[Lift? and Corrcspondeiict* of Thom.is Sliiig^l.y ■, 
Duncombe (l8fS8); Fiistt-rs iVer.iue, 1883, p. | 
288; Harris's Hist, of the Kadical Party ’ i Par- 
liament (1888) ; A nmuil Register, 1861, 
app. to chron. p. 432; Gent. 3Iiig. 1861, newser. ’ 
xt. 697, 1862, xii. 93-4; Fniser’s Mag. 1846,^ 
xxxiv. 319-52; Qu.irterly Review, cxxxriii. 37- i 
40; Athenaeum for 23 Nov. 1867, pp. 675-7; 
Times for 7 Jan. 1868; Hayvanl Letters. 1886, ^ 
ii. 172, 175-6, 181-3; Official Return of Li.sts , 
of Memliers of Parliament, ii. 304, 318, 331, 343, , 
354, 368. 384, 402, 418. 434, 450.] G. F. K. B. { 

DUNCOMBE, Wn.r.TASf CB580 17«m), ’ 

miscellaneous writer, youngest .son of John 
Duiicombt? of Stocks in t he pn rish of A Idbii rv, 
Tlertfordshin*, was born in Hatton Ciurd**!!, 
l^nndon, 9 Jan. 1<5?K), He was educated at 
Cheney in Huckinghamshire and ar Pinner in 
Middlese.x, and in 1796 »*iitered aselerk in the 
navy office. This lu- quitted in 1 725, and being 
in easy circum-tiiiices was able to give the 
remaindiT of his long life to his favourite 
literary pursuits. IJe find already tniiislafed 
some parts of Horace (17lo and 1721), »uid 
the ' Athaliah ' of Racine (1722), and he now 
wrote a number of fugitive pieces for the 
* Whitehall Kvning P<ist/ of which he wa.s 
part proprietor. A somewhat curioii'. iiici- 
denf (with w’hich no doubt the resignation of 
hi.s clorksliip was connected) brought iiiH^ut 
or ha.stened his marriage. Tie held a l(»fter\' 
ticket for 1725 in partnership with a .Mis 
Elizabeth ITughe.s. The ticket was ‘drawn 
a prize of 1,0097.,’ and the partners were 
married on 1 S<*pt. of the following year. Tn 
1728 an attack by Duncombe in the ‘London j 
Journal ’ on the ‘ Bef^ris Opera/ in wdiich j 
he showed ‘ its perniciou.s con-seqiieiicefi tu the j 
practice of morality and chri.stian virtue,’ j 
attracted some notice. It gained him the 
acquaintance and lifelong friendship of Dr. 
Herring, afterwanla archbi.shop of Canter- 
bury (their corresjiondence was edited by 


Buncombe’s son in 1777), who warmly ap- 

? roved of Dimcombe’s position. In 1732 
luncombe’s most ambitious effort, his tragedy 
j of/ Lucius Junius Brutus/ founded on v’ot 
taire’s play, ’was ^proved of by ‘the theatri- 
I cal triumvirate, Booth, Cibber, and Wilks/ 
I and its production promised. This did not 
I take place till November 1734, ' when the 
I town was empty, the parliament not sitting, 

I and Farinelli in full song and feather at the 
I Haymarkct.’ As the author said, ‘ the quft- 
voriiig Italian eunuch proved too powerful 
for the rigid Roman consul.’ ' Brutus * ran 
six nights at Drury Lane. It obtained some 
applause, and we are assured ‘ that there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the boxi*.s during the 
last scene between Brutus and Titus ’ (whew 
Brutus condemns his son to death, act v. 
sc. 9). It was again acted in February 1735, 
and printed the same year. A sin^ond edition 
»pearf»d in 1747. 

When the Jacobite rising of 1745 occiirw'd, 
Duncombe, who was a devoted friend of the 
Hanoveriuti succi'ssion, reprinted a sermon 
(really written by Dr. Arbuthnot) purport- 
ing to Ih‘ * preached to the permle at the 
Mercat Cross of Edinhiirgli,’ He preH.ved 
to this an account tjf the advantage.^ which 
hud accrued to Scotland from the union with 
England. He aUo reprint e«l with a preface 
a tract whicli his relative Mr. Hughes had 
w'ritten in regard to the rising of 1716, but 
W’hich had never appeared, ‘On the Compli- 
cateti Oiiilt of Rebellion.’ In 1749 Diineombe 
w’as ‘ aecidentallv iti.Mruiuental to the detec- 
tion of A rchibahl I lower ’^q. V.], from whoso 
account he had compiled a narrative of his 
escape from the inquisiium. This being pub- 
lished attracted considerable not ice, and was 
one of the cireiiin.stances w'hieh led to the 
damaging attack made by Dougins, htshr>p 
of Salisbury, on Bower's veracity (collection 
relating to Archibald Bow’er in //riVisA J/w- 
seum J/A.) Duncombe died in Afnrgaret 
StrtH't, Cavendish Soiinre, London, 26 Feb. 
1769, and wa.s buried near his w’ife(<7. l7.‘kD 
in Ahlbiiry Church, Hert ford.shiro. He w’jw 
survived l>y his only child, John Duncombe 

'-I 

In addition to the works already named 
and a number of occasional pieces m prose 
and verse, Duncombf* edited his friend Ilonr 
Needler’s * Original Poems, Translations, 
Essays, and T/ctters ’ (1721), John Hughes’s 
* Pot^ms ’ ( 1 735), Jnhez Hughes’s ‘ Udiscel- 
lanics in Pivjse and Verse’ (1737), Samuel 
Say’s ‘E-ssuys and Poems' (1743), and 
volume of Archbisliop Herring's sermons 
(1763). He also franca ted Wcrenfel’s* On 
the Usefulness of Dramatic Interludes in the- 
E<lucatioi» of Youth ’ (1744), 
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[Biog. Brit. od. KippiH, v. d04 ; Gent. Mag. 
for 1769, p. 168; Loud. Mag. for 1769, p. 338; 
Annual Begtater for 1769, p. 172; Addit. MS. 
31688, f. 2.] F. W^T. 

DUNCON, ELEiVZ Att (d. 1 6<i0), royalist 
divine, was probably matriculated at Qui 
College, Cambridge, but took his B. A. degree 
as a member of Caius College, whence he 
was elected fellow of Pembrrjke Hall in 
] 018 (Anii^uariani^ Communu'atiow*^ Cambr. 
Antiq. Soc. i. 248). On 13 March 1024-5, 
being M.A.,he was ordained deacon by Laud, | 
then bishop of St. David’s (Laud, Autohio- 
ifraphy, ( >xford, 1 839, p. 33 ), receiving priest *« 
orders from Neile, at that lime bi'diop of 
Durlmm, on 24 S^pt. 1020 (Hutciunson, 
Durham^ ii. 18K; Cosix, Correspondence, 
Surtees Soc. i. 2()0). He became a grc^at | 
favourite with Neile, who made him his , 
cha)>luiu,and gave him several vuliiabhi pre* ; 
ferments. In .lanuary 1027-8, being then | 
B.l)., he was collated to the fifth stall in | 
the^church of Durham (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. ; 
Hardy, iii. 312), obtaining the twelfth stall I 
at Winchester 13 Nov. 1029 {ib. iii. 43). On i 
10 April 1033, having taken liis dwlors de- = 
gree m the previous March, he became rwtor ■ 
of Haughton-le-Skorne, Durham (^SrnTEES, j 
Dnrkam, iii. 3«12). He r»*signed Ins M.nll at . 
'Winchester, 24 April 1040, to succeed to the 
ni*cbend of Knaresborough-cum-Brickhill in 
York Minster on the following 1 May (Le 
Neve, iii. 197). He was also chaplain tti the 
king. Diiiicnii, who was of the most 
leanuMl as well as ablest promoters of Laud's 
high church policy, was stripped of all liis 
preferments by the lairliaiiieiit, and retired to 
the continent. In 105) he wa.s in attendance 
upon thcEiiglish court in FraiuM', andoflieiated 
with ither exiltni ch‘rgymen in Sir Bichan 
Browne’s chapel at Baris (E\ elyx. Diary, i*d. 

1 879, ii. 20, .*10 n . ) During the same year he 
went toltuly (Cosix, Correspondence, i. 280), 
but in November lOo.! he was living at. 8a u- 
inur, busied with some scheme of consecrating 
bishops (CeakexdoX, State Papers, vol. iii. 
appendix, X)p. c, ci, ciii ; Cosin, If 'orAw, Anglo- i 
Cfath. Libr., iv. 375 n. a). (In 28 Aug. 1059 | 
Cosin, writing from Baris to Sancroft, says 
of Dimcoii, ' now uU his imnloyment is to 
make sermons before the Eiifdii^h merchants 
at Ligonio and Florence ’ ( Correspondence, i. 
290), According to the statement of his 
friend, Dr. llicliard AVaUoii, if seems that 
Duncon died at Leghorn in 1660 (preface to 
Dv'SCO^'&De Adorathne) ; in Barnabas Oley’s 
preface to Herbert’s * A Briest to the Temple’ 
bo and his brother, John Duncon. are men- 
tioned as having *■ dii*d before the miracle of 
our happy restaiiration.’ His only known 
work, *I)o Adoratioiie Dei vena* Alt are,' | 


being his determination for the degree of 
ii.D., 15 March 1633, appears to have been 
published soon after that date, and the argu- 
ments answered in a tract entitled 'Super- 
stitio Superstes ’ (Cawdsy, preface to noto~ 
iny toward* the Altar). It was reprinted 
after the author's death by K. Wat.son, 12mo 
(Cambridge y), 1660, an English version, by 
1. I)., appearing a few months later, 4to, Lon- 
don noOl). A reply by Zachary Crofton 
[q. v.J entitled * Altar-AVorship,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1661, giving small satisiaction to thf 
puritans, a violent tirade by Daniel Cawdiy 
[q. V.], ‘ Bowing towarils the Altar . . . im- 
pleadtid as grossely Siiperst itious,’4to, London , 
1661, came out shortly afterwards. Two of 
Duncon’s letters to,Iofm Cosin, dated respeev 
tively 9 Julv 1637 and 20 April 1638, are in 
Additional Sis. 4275, ff. 197, 198. 

John Duncon, brother of Eloazar, yros, as 
he says, holding a cure in Essex at the time 
of the civil war (preface to 3rd edition of 
The Peturnes, SiC.) After his deprivation he 
was received into the house of Lady Falk- 
hmd. He is author of a quaint and once 
piipular religious biograpliy, * The Ketumes 
of Si>iritual Comfort and "Grief in a devout 
Soul. Represented (by entercourse of let- 
ters) to I lie Right Honourable the Lady 
Let ice, A’i-Couiite8.s Falkland, in her Life 
. time. And exemplified in the holy JJfe and 
. Jh*atli of the saief Honorable I^Jy’(wdth- 
out author's name), 12mo. London, 1648 ; 2nd 
edition, enlarged, 12nif), London, 1649; an- 
other edition, ‘with soraeadditionals,’ 12mo, 
London, 1(>5.'{; .3rd edition, enlarged, 12ino, 
Lmdoii, 1653. It Ava* partly reproduced 
in the various editions of Dr. Thomas Gib- 
bons's ‘ Memoirs of eminently T*ious Women * 
(1777, 1804, 1815). 

A not her brother, Edmund Duncon, LL.B., 
was sent by Nicholas Ferrar [q. v.^ of Little 
Gidding, near Huntingdon, to visit George 
. Herbert diiringhis last illness. Herbt'rt placed 
, tin* uiaiiuscript of • A Briest to the Temple ' 
ill hislinnds, with an injunction to deli\er it 
to Ferrar. Duncon afterwards became jios- 
sessed of it, and ])romoted its publication 
(Or.BY, preface). He also gave s*mie slight 
a.ssi(<tHnee to AValton when writing his life 
of Herbert. On 23 Mav 1663 lie was insti- 
tuted Ut the rectory of Friern Barnet, Mid- 
dlesex (Newcoukt, /fc/icr/oriMMi, i. 606). He 
died in l(t73. His son, John Duncon, M.A., 
a bachelor, succctKletl to the Imng, but sup- 
A'ived a feAV wwks only, dying at Cambridge 
in the lM*giiiiiing of 1673-4. Administration 
of hie estate was granted to his sister, Ruth 
Ihincon, lOEeb. 1673-4 (Adminitf ration Act 
Pot»k, B. r. C., 1674, f. 17 6>. Unlike hia 
brothers Edmund Duncon was a puritan (see 
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his letter to John Ellis, Atfdit. AfiS'. 228930, 
f.24). 

[Authorities cited above ; Cul. State Papers, 
Dorn, 1629-Sl, pp. 20, 483, 1631 -3. p. 77, 1633- 
1684, p. 150, 1636-7, p. 14, 1639-40, pp. 515, 
539, 542, 1651-2, p. 271; Keniiett's Regi»t4*r. 
p. 489 ; Notes and Queries. 1st ser. U. 56, 184, 
359.] <>• 

DUNOON, SAMI' EL (Jf, lt500-1059), 
political \\Titer, was a citizen of Ipswich, of 
considerable means, and devoted to the par- 
liamentary side in the civil wars. In 1«140 
he was ‘strayed three times’ for rt‘f using to 
pay shiji-moucy. IIt» was ordered to march ; 
with the king's forces against the Scots ; but 
he was allowed, after some troublesome nego- 
tiations, to hire a substitute. Proc«? 3 ses went 
also begun tigainst him in the commissaries* 
coiLTt and the court of arches. This caused 
him to repair several times to l^ondon, and 
led finally to his being * damnified about 
300/.’ Duncon complained to the parliament, 
but without result- When the civil war 
broke out he as well as his father and father- 
in-law' aided the parliament witli many con- 
tributions, by raising troops (wliich brought 
him into direct conununication with Crom- 
well), and by acting as high collector of as- 
sessments till Idol. Duncon seems finally to 
have settled in I..ondnn, and to have died 
about the tim*' of the Kc«toration. Duncon 
wrote : 1. * h^everal Propositions of publick 
concernment presented to hih Excellency 
the IjordGenerall Cromw»*ll,’ Idol . l*. * Seve- 
ral Proposals otlen*d by a Friend to Pence and 
Truth to the serious cuiisideration of tht* 
keepers of the T..ibcrtii-* of the People of 
England,’ &c., Idol). The chief end of the.«s€* 
tracts is (besides the recital of the author’.s 
sacrifices for the Commonwealth) toward.s 
the ‘ settling of ]H*acem;ikers in every city 
and county of this nntirju.' These peace- 
makers were to be the * mast understanding 
plain honest-hart tnl men ’ that the people of 
the district could find. Their function wa.s 
to be to settle all sort-^ of di'^putes, and thus 
avoid as far a** possible the necessity for law* 
courts (see Campiiell, Zirrsi of the Chnneel- 
viii. 359, for a somewhat similar scheme 
proposed by Lord Brougham ). 

[Works; Addit. MSS. 21418, f. 279, 21419, 
f. 145.] F. W-T. 

DUNCUMB, JfUIN (17^55-1839), topo- 
grapher, born in 1785, was the .second son of 
Thomas Duncumb, rector of Shen*, .Surrey. ' 
Ho was educated at a school in Guildford, 
under a clergyman named Cole, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge;. ITn proceeded B.A. in 
1787, and M.A. in 1790. In I78H he setthKi , 
at Hereford in the dual capacity of editor and | 


printer of Pugh's * Hereford Joiimal/ Two 
years later he accepted an enga^tnent from 
Charles, eleventh duke of NorfitlS, the owner^ 
jure u.rori>, of extensive estates in the county, 
to compile and edit a history of Heiefordahire. 
Tlie terms were 2/. 2s. per week for coUectiiig- 
materials, with extra payment for jonrueys 
out of the county, the work to be the pro- 
pt^rty of the duke. The first volume, contain- 
ing a general history of the county and ac- 
count of the city, was published, 4to, Here- 
ford, 1804; and the first part of a second 
viilume, Containing the hundreds of Broxash 
and Ew'yas-Lucy, with n few pages of Grey- 
tft'e hundred, in 1812. At th»» death of the 
duke in December 1815 the supplies stopped 
and Duncumb ceusiMl to work. The unsold 
portions of tlK‘ work, w'ith t he pages of Grey- 
tree liundrcd then printed but not published, 
Ix'ing part, of the duke’s personal estate, w'ere 
rtunoved from llei*efonl to a wurehoii.'^e in 
L4mdon, in w'liich place the parcels rf^iriained 
undisturbed and forgotten until J837, W'hen 
the whole stock was purchus«'«l by Thofiiaa 
Thoqke. the bot>k.^eller, who di.'^posed of his 
copie.s of vols. i. and ii. wdth the page.s of 
Greytree (319 58), to which he apptmded an 
imlex. After n. 358, vol. ii. w'as completed 
with index in 1886 by Judge W. II. Cooke, 
who issued a third volume containing the 
remainder of (rrevtri*e in 1 882, A fourth 
volume will include the parishes in the hiin- 
dr»id of Griinswortli. A u.<ieful supplement 
to ]>unciiinb and Cooke’s lii-storv is George 
Strong’s ‘HernMry of Herefordshire,* fol., 
J.s>ndon. 1848 (DrNCUMii, pndace !»» vol. i, ; 
Coi»KE, postscript to vol. ii. p. 401, preface 
to vol. iii.) 

1 hmciimb’s conned ion with the local nowa- 

{ >ai)er censeil in 1791, wlien he entenkl into 
lolv orders. He was in'll it uted to the kjc- 
tory of Talachddii in Brecknockshire in 1793 
( dent. Mag. vol. Kiii. pt. ii.p. 1219), and to 
Frilshain, Berkshire, in tlip same year. In 
1809 lie became r»‘etor of Tortinrton, Sii.9s«x, 
but n‘signed the living soon imerw'ards on 
his institiitioil tdAbbiy Dore, Ilerofordshire 
(i5. Vol. Ixxix. lit. ii. p. 778), the Duke of 
Norfolk being the natron of both benefices. 
In 1815 he obtiiinea the vicarage of Mansel- 
J^ncy, Herefordshire, from Mr. (afterwrarda 
Sir) Cvinlale Price(t5. vol.lxxxv.pt. i.p.661), 
and held both the.se Herefordshire benefices 
at his death. 

Duncumb was secretary to the Hereford- 
shire .Agricultural Society from its formation 
in 1797, and published in 1801 an * Essay on 
fho IVst Means of Applying Pasture Laiids^ 
&c., to the Production of Grain, and of re- 
converting them to Oraas,' 8vo, London. 
Another iisaful treatise was a ‘General View 
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of the Agriculture of the County of Here- 
ford/ 178 pp. 8vo, liondon, 1805, for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Ajtpriculture and 
Internal luprovemeiit. Il«3 also published 
^two Bermons, one preached 7 March 1796, 
the day appointed for the general fast, 16 
pp. 8 VO, Loudon ; tlio other pnmclied in th 
cathedral church, 8 Aug. 1796, at the annual 
meeting of the subscnhi'rK to the (lenernl 
Inhrmaty in Hereford, and printed for the | 
benefit of the charity, lUpp. 8vo, London, 1797 ] 
(Watt, Hibi. lint, i, 3J8 o). Hy 1809 he had I 
become u fellow of theSix.*: Jly of Aniic|iiaries. [ 

Duncumb died at Hereford 10 Sept. 1839, I 
aged 74 {Gent Jtfa*/. new ser. xii. (>6()-l), j 
and was buried in the church of Abbey Dor^i, • 
where a nionumeiit is placed to his memory. ! 
He married in 1792 Mury, daughter <»f Wil- ! 
Uaiu Webb of Holmer. near Hereford, hv j 
whom he had three children : 'riiomas K<hvard I 
(d. 1823) und William Georifc (//. 1831), and \ 
a daughter. All died unmarried. Mrs. Ihin- 
cumb died in 18-41. ihincimihV manuscript ! 
collections were sold by his wiflow to a loiuil ( 
bookseller. lie lived in Hereford from 17><8 i 
to his death, and was never resident on an\ | 
of his various pnd'errneiits. j 

[The aliuvs mernoir Jia*« been for the in« • 
part c<mipil(?d from information kindly c«»m- 
niooicatuil hy Judg<> Cooke. Sue alsit Ciont. Mag. 
▼ol. xciii. pt. it. p. 644, new ser. i. ‘J19. v. 209. x\ i. 
C64 ; Oxfonl Graduates (1851 ), p. 199.] i*>. G. 

DUNDAS, C'HAUr.KS, IUkon Amv-s- 
BL'UV 41751-1832), horn 5 Aug. 1751, was 
younger sou of Thomas l)ijiida> of Fingask, 
M.l*. for Orkney and Shelluiid I7ti8-7l, ami 
a commisMoner of j>olu*e in Scotland 31 .Ian. 
1771. who died 16 April I7s6. His mother 
was his fatlier's second wife, Janet, daughter 
of (Jluirles Maitland, sixtii earl of l^auderdalo. 
Hjt) was called to the bar, hut de^oted him- 
self to a |H>litical life. He Hi>t sat for the 
borough of Uichmond in 1774, then fr»r Ork- 
ney and Shetland (1781 4), again for Kich- 
mond, and iiiially for Berkshire, which he 
represented in ten successive parliaments 
(l<r94r-1832). He was finally the second i 
eldest memW in the house, llundas was a 
libi^ral ' i politics. In 1802, on the n^signa- 
tionof Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdale), 
the then speaker, he was nominated by She- 
ridan as his successor in opposition to Abbot. 
He, however, withilrow from the contest. 
Dundas was counsellor of state fur Scotland 
to the Prince of Wales, and colonel of the 
White llort4e volunte(3r cavair}'. 

Dundas was twice married. His first wdfe, 
Anne, daughter of Ralph Whitley of Aston 
Hall, Flintshire, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, Janet, wife of Sir James Whitley Deans 


Dundas [u. v.], brought him the considerable 
estate oi Kenibury-Amesbury, Wiltshire, and 
other property. Ilis second wife, whom he 
marri^ on 25 Jan. 1822, w'as his cousin, Mar- 
garet, daught er of Charles Barclay, and w idow 
of (1) Charles Ogilvy, and (2) Major Archi- 
bald Krskine. Dundas was made a peer as 
Lord Amesbury by letters pat cut 1 1 May 1 832. 
He died 7 July 1832 at his residence in Pim- 
lico, whereupon the title becum 
Lady Amesbury died 14 April 1841. 

[Gent. Mag. August 1832; Rarke's Dormant 
andLxtinet Peerages (1883). pp. 183-4; Addit. 
MS. 2867, ft’ 164, 166; Foster’s Members of 
Parliament (Scotland).] F. W-t. 

DUNDAS, SiK DAVID (17:35 1820), 
gtmeral, was the tliird son of ItoInTt Dundas, 
a merchant of Kdinbiirgh, by his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas AVatson of Muir- 
iiouse. Ht* was cducntisl at the Royal 
.Academy at AVoolw ich, and uss^i.-ted in the 
great survey of Scotland under his materiial 
nude, General David Watson, and under 
fouierul Roy from 1752 to 1755. Hi‘ was 
apjjointed a lituitenant tire\Norker in the 
royal artillerv’ in 17*5 4, a priiclitioner cn- 
giiiwr in 1755, and a Ueiitenant in th^ 
56th regiment in 1756, in whicli year he re- 
ceived the post of iissl>t!int iiuurtermaster- 
general to (ieneral AVatson. He thn*w up 
his stall' apiMMiitiiienl in 175s te * hi ■ 
regiment wuen ordered <ui foreign service, 
und was present at the second Duke of Alarl- 
! borough’s attack on St. Main, at General 
! lUigh'B capture of ( 'l»«*rl>ourg, and at the fight 
•at St. (’as. At tin* chise of iln* same year he 
joined the anny nnderlhe (‘ommand of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick in the threefold 
■ capacitv of assistant tjiiartermustcr-general, 

I engineer, and lieutenant of infautr\ , and left 
! Germany on the roiidusum of tlie campaign 
• to join the 15th light dragoons, into whicli 
I he hud just l>een promoted captain, (’’olonel 
I Kliolt, afterwards l.ord Ifeatlifield. who coin- 
I maiided that regiment , look a fancy to Duntlas, 
who acted us his iiide-di*-cnmp in the cam- 
paigns of 1766 and 1761 in Germany, when 
he was present at the battles of (Jorbach,^ 
AVarburg, and (’Iostercani]»en, the siege of 
AA’^esel, and the battle of Felliiighaiisen, and 
ul.so in the cxpt*tliti»>n 1o(^nbii in 1762, when 
Kiiott served as seconcl in command to I^^ord 
All)emarle at tlie capture of Havana. At the 
id of tile .‘^eveii year>’ war 1 Iimdas commenced 
that study of his prafessiou which eventually 
caused him to be considered the most pro- 
found tactician in Fhigland. He was pre- 
sent every year at the maiiceuvres of the 
French, IVussian, or Austrian armies, and 
was able to get a thorough insight into tho 
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militaxT refonns of Frederick tlie Great, 
viMch had revolutionised the armies of Eu- 
rope. In 1770 he was promoted major, and 
when the war of American independence 
broke out in 1774 he was anxious to go on 
active sen’ice. On further consideration he 
thought it would be better for him rather to 
work out his new system of tactics, and lie 
therefore purcha.sed iu 1775 the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the 1:2th light dragoons instead, 
lie was appointed quartermaster-general in 
Ireland in 1778, promoted colonel in 1781, 
and madelientenant-colonelof the ilnd Irish 
horse in 178:2, when he again had leisure 
to study the military systems of the conti- 
nent. lie attended the Prussian autumn 
manauivres in Pomerania, Silesia, and Mag- 
deburg in 1785, 1786, and 1787, and in 
1788 lie brouglit out the results of his long 
St ndy in his great work, * The Principles of 
Military Movements, chiefly applicaole to 
Infantry/ The publication of this book made 
bis reputation, and for the next ten years 
Dundas was constantly employed. In *1781) 
he was ap|)ointed adjutant-general in Irtdaiid, 
on ‘Jfi April 171X) fie was promoted major- 
general, and on 2 April 1791 maile colonel of 
the 22nd regiment. In J vine 1792 the * llules 
and Regulations for the Formation, Field 
Exercises, and Movements of Ilis Majesty’s 
Forces,* which lie had drawn up by the dirtjc- 
tion the authorities at the llorse Guards, 
were issued as the oflirinl orders for the 
army, ninl wrTi; speedily followed by the 
Mluh's and Regulations lor the Cavalry,’ 
for which Dundas was largely indebted to 
the experience of Sir .James Stewart Denham 
[q. %'.] I nder these rules and regulations 
the armies whieh fought under Abercroinby, 
Moore, and Wellington were di>ciplitiecl. 

hen war broke out with France in 179:1, 
Dundas was sent to .lerst-y to report on the 
practicability of a desc‘ent on Malo, nftt.*r 
which he paid a short visit to the Duke of 
York’s army b*,*fore Dunkirk, where he .serv«*d 
for a short time in command of a brigade, 
and then in Octolwr travelled through Ger- 
many and Italy to Toulon, where he took up 
the post of second in command to (Teiiernl 
O’llura. When GTIara W'as taken prisoner, 
Dundas took command of the small English 
force at Toulon; but he so#>ii saw the im- 
possibility of holding that city against the 
great superiority of the French troops. After 
repelling the attacks of 17 and 18 Dec. he i 
became one of the chief advocates for the . 
evacuation of that city, which was carriiwl I 
into effect on 29 Dec. He took liis army to 
Elba and then to Corsica, where he super- 
intended the captim; of San Fiorenze, and 
then hurried across the continent to join the 


Duke of York iu Flauders. He commauded 
I a brigadeof cavalry at tbe battle of Tournay 
on 23 May 1794, and when the Duke of Yoric 
I returned to England he received the com- 
j mand of the troops on the lower Waal, 
I amounting to eight thousand men. With 
I this force he fought the battle of Oelder- 
, malsen, and on 30 Dec. the battle of Tuyl, 

. when, in roite of liis inferiority of numboia, 
he drove the French back across the Waal. 

. But it was impossible to hold the Waal for 
, long, and Dundas had, in spite of his victories, 

1 to cover the disastrous rern^at of the British 
armv on Bremen with his cavalry. When 
Lord Ilorcourt returned to England with 
the infantry in April 1795, Dundas waa left 
in command of twenty-four squadrons of 
cavalry, with which he served in Westphalia 
until the fliiul recall of the troops from the 
continent in January 1796. He was largtdy 
rewarded for his great 8ervic€»s, being uji- 
miinted colonel of the 7th light dragoons on 
^3 Dec. 1795, made quartermaster-general at 
the llorse Guards in 1796, and promoted 
lieiitenniit-gencral and made governor of 
Landguard ft»rt in 1797. As quartermaster- 
general he had much to do in reorganising 
the army after the disasters in Flaiufers, and 
in enforcing his * Rules and Regulations.' 
lie also commanded the enmps of exercise at 
Weyinout li and Windsor, which brought him 
into intimate relations with the king. In 
1799 he accompanied the Duke of \ork in 
theexjieditioii to the 11 elder. lie commanded 
the second colmnu in the battle of 19 8ept., 
and the centre cohnnfi in the fierce attack 
on Berg»*n on 2 Oct., when his services werti 
particularly praised by the Duke of York, 
out lie felt obliged on the I7th to acquiesce 
in till* convention of A1kniaer,as no good had 
lH»en done and no ground gained by tliese 
battles. Ill L'jOI he was made colonel of the 
2nd dragcMUis and governor of Fort George 
in the place of Sir Riil]»h Abercroniby, in 
1 802 he wa> promoted general, and in 1803 
he rchigiifd liis po^t at the Horse Guards to 
fake command' of the soiitliern dLstrict. In 
lH04Gie was made a knight of the Bath and 
nplK>iiit(;d governor of Chelstia Hospital, and 
in 180.5 he resigned his command and rotir«;d 
to Chelsea, where lie lived for the rest of his 
life. He acted as president of the court of 
inquiry held uiion the conduct of Sir Hew 
Dairy mple, Sir tlany Biimird, and Sir A rthur 
Wellealev as to the convemtirm of Cintra in 
1808, an<l in the following year he was se- 
lected to succeed the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. It was felt 
necessary that the duke should resign after 
the disclosures cousiid by the infjuiry of the 
House of Coiy;mons into the case of Mrs. Mary 
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Aniie Giorke [q. v.]« considered | DUNDAS^ Siu DAVII) (1799*1877), 

best to choose some one who would at once statesman, the eldest surviving son of James 
carryout the great raforms begun by the duke, ; Dundas of Ochtertyre, Perthshire, by his 
and be ready to resign to the duke when the marriage with IClizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
acandal should have blown over. Dundas Ham Graham of A irth, Stirlingshire, was iKjrn 
was chosen, because as the duke's right-hand in 1799. Admitted on the foundation of 
man at the Horse Guards he thoroughly un- ' Westminster at the age of thirteen, he was 
derstood his military policy, Ijt^sidos being a elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1816, 
most intimate friend. Dundas was accord- where he graduated IS. A. 3 Feb. 1820, and 
ingly sworn of the nrivy council, and held , was elected a student of the society ; he pro- 
the post of commanaer-in-chief of the army ‘ ceeded M.A. 2 Sov. 1H22. He was called to 
from 18 March 1809 to 20 May 1811, a period | the bar at the Inner Temple, 7 Feb. 1823, 
signalised by the victorifs of Talavera and and w'ent the northern circuit. He was also 
Busaco and the retreat to 'forreH Viulras, and a memlier of the Scotch bar. In March 1 840 
he MTOS then perfectly ready to resign to flic ^ he was elected member of parliament for 
Duke of Vork. He was transferred to the ; Sutherlaiidshire, and in the following April 
colonelcy of the 1st or king's dragoon guards wasappointed a queen’s counsel, being elected 
in I8l3,andlived quietly at Clielseu Hospital ' a bencher of his inn in due course. He re- 
until his death there, at tlie age of eighty-five, j presented Sntherlandshire for twelve years 
-on 18 Feb. 1820. Dundas, who married Char- • till 18o2, and sat for it again IWun April ! 801 
lotte, daughter of General Oliver de Laiieey, I until May 1807. He entered parliament as 
barrackmaster-general, left no children. His an adherent of the liberal party, and on 
widqw died in April 1840, and his property ; JO July 1846 wjus appointed solicitor-general 
devolved on his nephew, Jiohert Diiiulas of under Lord John Jiu>.sel], receiving the ciis- 
Beechwowl in Midlothian, on** of the prin- ' toninrj' knight hood on 4 Feb. 1847. Indifferent 
cipnl clerks of the court of session in Scot- health obliged him to resign oflice 25 March 
land, who was or* 'Hted a baronet in 1821, and 1848, when it was thought he would have 
-died 28 Dec. 1835. ; accepted the more ci»mfort able and permanent 

Sir Henry Bunbury di'votes the following post of principal clerk of tlie House of Lonls. 
passage to *?»ir David*: * (}cueral Diindns had He, however, declined it. In May 1819 lie 
aiM'd himself into notice by having formed a again ti>ok office, this time as judge-advocate 
system for the Britisli anny,cr»mpiled and di- general, was sworn a privy councillor on the 
gested from the Prussian code of tactics both following 29 June, and retired with his parly 
for the infantry and the cavalry. Thi.« work had in 1852. Tl»er»*after it was understood that 
lavii eagerly adopted by the i)uke<»f York, as he did not care fi>r further professional or 
< 5 oiumaiider-in-<*hief, aiidhad Ivconie the uni- iKiliiical advancement. An accomplished 
versal manual in our service. The system was scholar, he lived a somewhat retired life at 
in tlie main good, and written on right prin- his chambers, 13 King’s Bi-uch AValk, Inner 
ciples, though the hook was ill-written, and Temple, where he had brought together a 
led t he large class of St upidollicers into strange fine librarv. He died unmarried on 30 March 
blunders. But a uniform system had been 1877, agial 78. Dundas was an honorary M.A. 
grievously needed, for not wo reginnuits, before of Durham University, and fnuii l86l to 1867 
these ivgulations wen* pniiuiilgated, moved in a trustee of the British Museum. He al- 
unison. Dundas was a tall, spa re man, crabbed ways gavehissteady support to AVestmiiisfer 
and austere, dry in his looks and demeanour. School, and was a constant attendant at its 
Hu had mode his way from a poor comlitiou am li versa ries and ]ilays. He was one of those 
(he told mo himself that he walked from ‘Old Westminsters* who most stnmgly oj>- 
Kdinburgh to J^ndon to enter himself as a posted the projinsal of removing the school 
fireworker in the artillery) ; and there were into the country. 

peciiliaruies in his habits and style which [Wdehs Alumni Westinon. 1852, pp. 475, 
excited some ridicule among young ofhoers. 480,553; Law Times. 18 July I 8 t 6 , I April 
But though it appeared a little out of fashion, i$ 48 , 7 April 1 877 ; I'osters Members of Parlia- 
thore was “much care and valour in that nient (Scotland), p. 110.) (KG, 

fksotehnian” ’ {AarrativMo/Mms . 

the Great War with France, 1799-1810). . DUNDAS, FRAXCIS (</. 1824), general, 

(Royal Military Calendar, od. 1820, i. 284- 

301 ; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; .land light infant was second son of Robert 

Georgian Biography ; Moonfs Life of Sir John Dundas of .^niston the youn^r [q. v.], 

Moore ; Bunbury’s Normtivo of some I’assoges who held various important judicial posts in 
inthoGreat War with France; Gent. Mag. March ; S^thiiid and died 111 1787, by his second 
1820.] 0 IK M. 8. I wife, Jean, daughter of William Grant, lord 
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PrestonmingQ (see Fo8T£r's PeeraffCt under 
‘Melville*). lie was appointed ensign Ist 
foot guards 4 April 1775, and became lieu- 
tenant and captain in January^ 1778. In 
May 1777 he was one of the olHcers of the 
guards sent out to relieve a like number in 
America (Ham rLTOX, //fVA Gi-eti, Guards, ii. 
22b). He fought at Ilraiulywiiie and Gor- 
mantown,intheattack on the Ihdawaw forts, 
and in the action of Monmouth during the 
march from Philadelphia to New York. He 
was frequently employed on detached ser- 
vices during the ciimpaigus of 1778-9, and 
being appointed to the light comimiiy of his 
regiment, formed for service in America — 
the regiments of guards did not jKJSsess per- 
manenr light companies until some years later 
— commanded it under Lonl (’ornwallis in 
Carolina and Virffinia, wher** it formed the 
advance guard of the army, ami wajs daily en- 
gaged with the enemy. He was one oF the 
othcers who surremfered with Cornwallis 
at York Town, 19 Oct. 1781 (i4. ii. 2bb). 
He became captain and lieutenant-colonel ^ 
11 April 1783, e.xchunged as lieutenant-' 
colonel to 4oth foot, and thence in IT?'? to 
1st royals, a battalion of which he com- 
mandeici in Jamaica from 1787 to 1791. He 
was adjutant-general with Sir i ’harlcs Grey 
at the capture of Martinique ami Guadaloupii 
in 1794. In 1795 he was appointed coloncl- 
commandant of the Scotch brigade — a corps 
formed out of the remains of the Scotch 
brigade in the .serrice of the Cnited Pro- 
vinces ofTIolland, which was then taken into 
British pay, and afterwards became the 94th 
fot^t — for which he rai.scd an additional bat- 
talion. The same year he was ordered to the 
West Indies with the expedition under Sir 
Balph Abcroroinby, but, being driven Iwick 
by stress of weatlier to Sour ham pt on, was 
countermanded and appointed ri> conimand 
the trf)ops at the Cape ot Go^'^d Hope, whither 
he proceeded in Augu-*t 179r». The chief 
events of his military command in Si>uth 
Africa were the mutiny on board the men- 
of-war in Table Bay in' 1 797, and the Kaifir 
war on the Sundays ri ver in 1 890. 'I'oget her 
with the command of the troops he ludd the 
post of acting governor from Lord Macart- 
ney's departure in November 1798 until the 
arrival of the new governor, Sir George 
Young, in December 1799, and again fr«>m 
tbe recall of the latter in 1801 until the 
colony wa.s restored to the Dutch in 1803. 
He commanded the Kent division of the army 
colhteted on the south coast of Kngland under 
Sir David Dundas fq. v,] during part of the 
invasion alarms of 1804-6, commanded a di- 
vision under Lonl (*athcart in the Hanover 
expedition of L805-0, and again commanded 


on the Kentish coast alter his return. H& 
became lieutenant-general in 1802, and gene- 
ral in 1 81 2. After the 94th (Scotch brigade) 

! was disbanded in 1818, he was appointed 
I colonel of the 71st highland light infantry. 

' He was also transferred from the govemorshin 
of Carrickfergus, to which he was appointea 
in 1787, to that of Dumbarton Castle. He* 
! ivas never on half-pay. 

! Dundas married Klisa, daughter of Sir J. 
Cumtiiing, H.E.I.C.S., by whom he had two- 
sons and one daughter. He died 16 Jan. 
1824. ” 

[ Poster's Peerage, under * Melville ; * Fhilippart’s- 
Buy. Mil. CaI. 1820. i. 388 ; Ocut. Mag. xc. pi. i. 
378. Particulars of the military operations in 
which Dundas took part will be found in Hiimil- 
ton'** Gren. Guards, ii. 220-35, London, 1872; 
Cotqn r Willyam8’.-s Cain}>Aigii in West Indies in 
17iM. London, fol. ; Itunbiiry's Narrati^'c of 
some Pa<^aages in the War, pp. 174-80, Ix)n- 
dori, 1852. Some account of atfiiirs at the t'ape 
during his command will be fi>und in Allanlyco's 
Life of Aflmiral Plphiiistono. Viscount Keith 
(Pklin burgh, 1883), in Sir John Burrow’s writi^^- 
on the t’ape. in ThecKioru Jfuf>k‘.s Life of Sir David 
Baird, in the Journal of Lnily Anne Barnard 
(printed in the h^rl of Balcarrcs's Lives of tho 
Lindsays, London, 1858), and in Kxtruordinary 
Military Career of John Shipp (I^^mdon, 1843), 
vol. 1 .] II. M. C. 

DUNDAS, HENKY, first ViscorxT M kl- 
vij.LK (1742-1811), foiilih .son of Robert 
Dutiflas of Ariii.stoii the elder [q. v.], lord 

I mssident of tlie court of ac!s.sion uJS-o.q, hy 
lis second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Wil- 
lium (iordon of Inxergordon, bnrt.,wii.-» born 
on 28 A pril 1 7 42. Robert I hi ndas, second lord 
Arnistoii v.j, was his grand fat her. He 
w'lis ed lieu ted at Kclinbiirgli High School and 
U»i\ er8ity,and was admitted n meraljcruf the 
Faculty of Ad voente.s on 28 Feb. 1783. Diin- 
da.s aciiuired the art of public speaking in tho 
general assembly of the church of Scutliind^ 
which at tliat time wa.s the great school of ora- 
tor)' in Scotland, and, Ijoing of a well-known 
legal family, he rapidly obtained a large prac- 
tice* at the bar. llis first appointment waa 
that of assessor to the magistrates of the city, 
and shortly afterwards he was made one of the 
depute-advocates. At the age of twenty-four 
Dundas was apjioiiitcd solicitor-general for 
Scotland, and his half-brother, tho lord presi- 
dent of the court of session, waa, by royal war- 
rant dated 20 June 1786, ottered to allow ‘Mr, 
Henry Jiundas, his majesty’s sole solicitor in 
Scotland, tosit within tlielmr.’ At the^neral 
elect ion in October 1 774 he was elected mem- 
ber for chc county of Midlothian, for which 
he continued to sit until tho dissolution in 
1700, with^he exception of a few months at 
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the end of 1782, when he r^resonted the 
borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight. 
He made his drst speech in the House of 
Commons on 20 Feb. 177/>, in the debate on 
Lford North's propositions for cnnciliat ing the 
American colonists. Dundas showed his in- 
dependence bjr alluding * in very strong terms * 
to the inconsistency of the prime minister, 
and declared that he could never accede to 
any concessions whatever * until the Ameri- 
cans did, in direct terms, acknowledge the 
supremacy of this country ; much less could 
he consent to such enmeessions while they 
wore in arms aga inst it ’( Pffr/. Uint, x viii. 2UJ2). 
He spoke a^ain on (t March in favour of the 
bill forrt'Slncting the trade of the New Kng- 
land colonies, and in reply to 'i'liomasTowns- 
hend, who had iir^*d the injustice <»f nn act 
which made no discrimination hetwer>n the 
innuceiit imd the guilty, hut starved all alike, 
declared that the bill, wliich was IxUhjusf 
and merciful, * hud his most hearty approba- 
tion,' and that, * as to the famine wliicli was 
8(P pathetically hiineiited, he was afrai<l it 
■would not he produced hy thi* act ' ( ih. -8 ). 
Oil 24 May lY7“> lie was appointed lord ad- 
vocate in the place of James Montgomery, 
who had been made chief haron of the ex- 
chequer in Scotland, but it was not until 
20 July that Diindus presHnte<l his commis- 
sion in the high court of justiciary. From 
this time 1 >un<las devoted hts at tent ion chiefly 
to politics, though at first lie i-egularly u]i- 
pearedns the public prosecutor in the Si‘otcli 
courts. In 1777 he was appointed joint keeper 
of the signet in Scotland, but still continued 
to op|»ose every plan for ellecting a reconci- 
]iati<}n with the American colonists. 

In Fehrunrv 1778 his sujmorl of Po’wvs’s 
amendment for the n*iH*al of the Massiicbu- 
seds charter made tiu* king so indignant 
that, in a letter to Lord North, he «lecJnred 
* the more T think on the conduct the ad- 
vocate of Scotland, the more T nin incens<Hl 
against, him ; more favours have lavn heaped 
on the shoulders of that man than ever were 
bestowed on any SnUch Ihax yer, niul he seems 
etudiously to embrace every opiwirt unity to 
create dtimculties ; but men of tallents when 
not accompanied with integrity are pests in- 
stead of blessings to socict v, and true wisdom 
ought to crush them rather tlinn to assist 
them * ( lictter 454). The king, however, 
recognising Dundos's use as a debater, soon 
afterwards became reconciled to him, and on , 
21 April 1779 wrote to Lord North: ‘Let 
the lord advocate be gained to attend the-' 
whole aession and let him have the confidence 
concerning measures in parliament ’ (Letter 
661). On 14 May 1778 Dundas ^ave notice 
of his intention to bring in a lyll, similar to 


' Sir Qeorge Savile's, for the relief of 1 he Roman 
' catholics in Scotland {Pari. Hut.nxx. 1142). 
j But the agitation which was immediately 
; commenced in that country against the pro- 
; IKised toleration assumed such formidable 
I projiortions that Dundas was obliged toabuii- 
I don his intention. To such an extent had 
' sectarian bitterness been aroused, that, though 
ill the general assembly a motion against the 
proposed change had been deflated in' a large 
majority in May 1778, in the follo^ving year 
a resolution was passed by tbe same body 
declaring that ‘ a rejieul of the laws now* in 
force against jiapists would be highly inex- 
pedient, daiigeron.s, and prejudicial to the 
wst interests of religion and civil society in 
this pari of the I'nited Kingdom.' 

Dundas took a prominent jjart in the de- 
bate on Dunning’s famous rt^soluf ion relating 
to the influence of the crow'n on 6 April 1780, 
and tried to imd the discussion by moving 
that the chairman should leave tlie chair, 
but ultimately withdrew this motion and 
moved the addition tt) the resolution of the 
word> * tliat it is iiece^Mirv to declare,* This 
amendment, which was made apparently for 
the sake of gaining time, was immediately 
accepted )>yFox, and Dundas thereupon voted 
with the government in the minority (i5. 

xxi. ;k>o-l, .‘Wifi, ;{74). 

In .4j»ril 1781 he was made* chairman of 
the secret committee apjiointed to report on 
the causes of the war in the Carnatic knd 
the staff of the British possessions in that 
part of India. t>n 9 .April 1782 he moved 
that the six report.-* which he had presented 
should la* rt*ferred to a coiiimittt'e of the 
whole house, and in a speecli lasting nearly 
three hours strongly condemned the mis- 
iiianngenumt of tlu' Indian presidimcies (lA. 

xxii. l27o“8.‘l). (bi .*10 May following his re- 
Sfdiilion.-* declaring tluit Warren Hastings 
and William Horn by (president of the coun- 
cil of Bombay) having * in .«iindrv instances 
acted ill a manner repugnant to the honour 
and policy of England,’ ought to la* removt?d 
fmm their respective ofiices, weiv* agreed to 
(fA. xxiii. 75-6). But though an order for 
the recall of Hastings was made by the di- 
rt»ctors, it was siibs«»quentlv rescinded, and 
he ri'inained in India until 1785. Dtindaa 
retainiHi the ofiice <»f lonl advocate during 
the Rockingham and Shelburne administra- 
tions, and on 19 Aug. 1782 was also ap- 
pointed by the latter minister treasurer of 
the navy. He was admitted to the privy 
council on 31 July 1782, and was also given 
the office of keeper of the Scotch signet, as 
well as the patronage of all places in Scotland 
(Fox, Mmiorwh and Corregpandenre^ 1853, 
ii. 29). Shortly before Shelburne's downfall 
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Dundas entered into ne^tiations for the pur- forward the chaiw relating to the rajah of 
pose of securing Lord North's support to the Benares, Pitt spoke in favour of the motion 
ministry. The latter, however, refiised to com- mid Dundas silently voted with the minority, 
mit himself, and directly afterwards formed At the general election in June 1790 iTundas 
the coalition with Fox which put an end to was returned for the city of Edinbuijifh, for 
the Shelburne administration (lA pp. 3^7). which constituency he continued to sit until 
Dundas then attempted to prevail on Pitt to ^ his elevation to the peerage. In June 1791 
aci^pt the office of prime minister, but after i he became home secretary, in the place r>f 
a long ministerial interregnum the coalition j Lord Qrenville, who had been ^pointed the 
gtivernnient came into power in April 1783, j secretary for foreign affiiirs. Dundas's ap- 
and Dundas was succeeded os treasurer of the | pointment, which was at first merely a pro- 
navy by Charles Townshend. The office of j visional one, was confirmed on the refusal of 
lord advocate Dundas continued to hold for j Lord Cornwallis, -^ho was then in India, to 
some time longer, but in spite of his boast j accept the post. 

that ‘no man in Scotland will venture to- On !?3 April 1793 Dundas moved a reso- 
take my place,' he was at length displaced | lution pledging the house to secure the re- 
bv Fox* in August 1783 in favour of Henry I uewal of the monopoly to the East India 
T^rskine. (^n 14 April 178.3 Dundas raovi‘d Company for a further term of years. Ho 
for leave to bring in bis bill for the regula- defendiJ t)ie government of India by the 
tion of the government of India {l^arL Hint company at great length, and maintained 
xxiii. 7o7-00). As the government after- tlrnt the country had betui indebtcKl to the 
wards brought in a bill of their own, Dundas company for the great increase of its ship- 
abandoned his, and vehemently denounced ping xxx. tidO-So). His speech on this 
Fox’s as * big with the most alarming conse- occasion wa< in Pitt s opinion one which, ‘ Air 
quences to the constitution ’ (lA 1401-3). comprehensive knowledge of the history of 
Upon Pitt's accession to power Dundas . India, and of the various sources of the Dri- 
once more became treasurer of the navy, an tisli commerce to the East Indies, . . .though 
office which he contimuKl to h<»ld imtilJune it might have Ijeen e(]ualled in that house, 
1800. He was aLso appointtKl one of the had never been e.\celled’ (lA. 91o). On the 
committee of the privy council for trade and acces»ion of the Duke of Portland to the 
foreign platitations on o March 178*1, and on [ ministry in the summer of 1794 he was ap- 
the passing of Pitt*» East India Hill was con- pointed home seen‘tury in the plaui* of Dun- 
stitiited a member of the board of control on das, who accept i-d the new secretaryshin of 
3 JSept. in the same year. Though Dundas war. As the duke shortly afterwards laid 
did not become president of the board of claim to all the rights of patronage which 
control until 28 June 1793, the management Dundas had hitlierto possessed, the latter 
of Indian affiiirs was practically left in his announced that he should resign the seals 
hands from the first formation of the board, and rdinquisli the conduct of the war. *Vfter 
Towards the close of the session of 1784 great pressure fnuu I*itt, who declared that 
Dundas brought in a bill for the restoration ' he should ‘ giv(‘ up all hope of carrying on 
of the forfeiteil estates in Scotland, which , the business with comfort, and be really 
was received with great favour in that coun- j completely lu*nrrbroken if you adhere to the 
tiy, and passed through both houses with ^e^o^utioll' (St\xhopb, Life of Pitt, ii. 53), 
little difficulty (24 Geo. Ill, se."**. 2, c. 57). , and a letter frt>m tlie king desiring him ‘to 
In December 1785 Dundas, who had for some I continue seerrtary of state for the war,’ 
years Ijeen dean of the Faculty of .Vdvocates, ; Dundas consented to remain in office. On 
resigned that office and was succeeded by • 10 .J,uiie 1800 lie w'as ap]s)intcd keepiT of 
Henry Erskine. When Hurke brought the i the privy seal of Scotland. The credit of 
charge arising out of the Itch ilia war against ' the Eg^'ptian campaign of 1801 was in a 
Hastings in June 1783, Dundas, in spite of great ineaHure dim to his energy and perse- 
the resolutions which he had himself carried ' veruiu'e, os he both planned and carried out 
in the House of Commons in 1782, opposed the e.\pcditir>n against the opinion of Pitt 
it. In his speech on this occasion he called and the king. With reference to this com- 
Hastings ‘the saviour of India,’ and endea- , paign it is related that Dundas used after- 
voured to explain his own prisition by do- i wards to tell with pride how on one occasion 
claHng that, though he still crmdeinnecl the j the king proposed a toast ‘to the minister 
Kohilla war, what lie bad formerly desired | wdio |danned the expedition to Egypt, and 
was the recall, and not the criminal prose- j in doing so had the courage to oppose his 
cutiofi, of Hastings (ParL Jlwt. xxvi. 87-0). j king.* On Pitt's resignation in March 1801 
A few days later the ministry suddenly j Dundas resigned the office of secretary for 
changed their |x>licy, and when Fox brought | war, and in the following May resigned hia 
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sition at tho board of control. Dundas, 
wever, gave Addington his general sup* 
port, and at the ^neral election of 18u2 
managed the Scotch elections in the interest 
of the government so successfully that out 
of the forty-five members n*turned only two 
were whigs. Greatly to l*itt's surprise Dun- 
das accepted a peerage fn)iii Addington, and 
on ii-t Dec. 1802 was crt*at(*J Viscount Mel- 
ville of Melville in the county of Kdinburgh, 
and Baron Dunirc in tb<* ci>unty of Perth. 
Midville unsuccessfully attempted to induce 
Pitt to join the Addingt^tn ministry, and on 
the return of Pitt to power was appointed 
first lord of the iwlmiralty cm 15 May 18(>4. 
In 1786 Dundas hud carried through a bill 
f<»r * better regulating the ofiice of treasur«*r 
of the navy ’ (26 fied. Ill, c. 51 ), the object 
of which was to prevent tin* tr* -a surer for the 
time ladtig from appropriating any part of 
the money passing through his hands to his 
own private use. In 1802 an not was passed 
(45 Geo, III, c. 16) by which live commis- 
siefners were appoititt‘d to inipiire into the 
frauds and irregularities which were sup- 
posed to exist in the several naval depart- 
ments. On 13 1806 their tenth report, 

which dealt with the office* of trt*asiirer of 
the navy, wa.s pn*seiitc*d to tlie house (Pari, 
Drlmteft^Wi, 1147-1212). The ccimmissionc^rs 
had extended their iiujuirv back to the time 
when Barre was treasurer in 17 8 l*. Mcdville 
had been examinc^d before* them on 6 Nov. 
18(11, and their report gave ri^e to consider- 
able su.spicions against him, ns it was con- 
clusively shown lliat large* snins of public 
money during his tenure of office had been 
applied to other uses than thoM* of the navy. 

(.)n 8 April 1806 Suninel Whitbread ealled 
the attention of the I louse of (.Vm]iiioii.s to the 
t(*nth rc|»ort,aiid moved a series of r«*.solutioiis 
setting out the case against Mcdville (ih. iv. 
256-9). Pitt thcn*iipon uiovihI the pnwious 

g uestion, and promised that in the event of 
is morion being carried he would then move 
that the report should be remit t»*d to a select 
cominittce. Wilherforce, in a powerful speech, 
gave his 'most cordial and .sincere .support * to 
Whitbraad’s motion. Upon a division, in a 
house of 432 members, the numbers were ' 
found to be iMpinl, and the speaker | Abljot), i 
after some, hesitation, gave liis vote in favour - 
of the original motion. Melville immediately ; 
resigned the office of fir.*<t lord of the admi- 
ralty, and on 0 Mav his name was erased 
from the roll of the privy council. On 
26 April Whitbread moved that the tenth 
report' should lie remitted to a select com- 
mittee, which was appointed on the fidlow- 
ing dn^y. On 27 May th*- report of the select 
committee was presented to ^le house (lA 


j V. i-cxxxii). Melville was heard at the bar 
I of the House of Commons in his own de- 
fence on 11 June, and at the close of his 
speech Whitbread moved that * Heniy, lowl 
viscount Melville, be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. On tlie morn- 
ing of the 13th Whitbread’s motion was lo-st 
by 272 to 195, and Bond’s amendment in 
favour of a criminal pro.sccution by the 
at toniey-general was carried by 2SH to 229. 
It was Rub.-sequently thoughl by Melville's 
friends that an impiaichmeiit w*ould be le.«(S 
dangerous tlinn a trial befonj hord Ellen- 
liordugh and a jury; and on 26 Juno Dey- 
cester’s motion, that tho house should proceed 
by impeachment and tlint the attorney-gene- 
ral should stay tlie proceedings in tne pro- 
secution alrea^ly ordered, was ultimately 
agn'cd to. On the following day Whitbread, 
in olicdicnce to the order of the house, pro- 
ceeded to the House of Lords and impeaxmed 
Melville of high crimc.s and misdemeanors* 
The imp<*aclinieTit wn.s commenced in West- 
minster Hall on April I80t5. Whitbread 
ojiened the ca^e for the prosecution, and 
both Piggott and Doniilly, the attorney- and 
solicitor-general, were heard on bt'half of 
the commons during the course of the pro- 
ct‘eding.s. Melville was defended by Pliimer, 
afterwards the master of the rolls, Adam, 
and lloblioiise. After a trial lu.*«ting fifteen 
days the peers reassembled on 12 June 
anil acquitted Melvilb^ on all the chargee, 
the majoritie.« in his favour varying from 
27 to 1*28, w'hile on the fourth charge the 
acquittal was unanimous (Howell, ' 
Triahy 1821, xx ix. 6 19-1482 ). (.)ii the second 
and third charges, which accused Melville 
of permitting Trotter, his paymaster, to with- 
draw public money from the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of conniVing at its use by Trotter 
for his own private emolument, MtJville was 
only acquitted by. majorities of 27 and 31. 
These two charges were the strongest point 
of the prosecution ; for tlioiigJj it i.s tolerably 
clear that Melville did not cinbewtle any of 
the public money him.self, it is equally evi- 
dent that he was guilty of considerable ne- 
gligence, and that he had acted contrary to 
the spirit of the act of 1785. On the forma- 
tion of the Diikt* of Portlaiurs ministry, Mel- 
ville’s eldest son was appointed president of 
tho board of control, and on 8 April 1807 
Melville w*a 3 reston**! to the privy council. 
Though he continuetl to take great interest 
in public afihirs, nml often gave his advice 
on matters connected with India and the 
navy, he never again took office. In October 
1809 he declined Perceval’s offer of an earl- 
dom (Diary of Lord Colchester, 1861 , ii, 218). 
His Inst speech in the House of Ijords was 
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Miemdim ot tlie idiiidi«ad* 
! ii^irftlwSoatielk JudicatoxeBUl on 14 Juno 
:l90 iJM. Mates, xvii. 644). He died 
suddenly nt Edinbimh, at the house of hU 
- nephew, the loid chief baron, on 26 May 1811, 
.in the seventieth year of his age, and was 
^.hilried in one of the aisles of the old church 
nt Lasswade, Midlothian. 

Melville was twice married. his drat 
wife, Elisabeth, daughter of David Kennie 
of Melville Castle, whom he married on 
16 Aug. 1765, he had three daughters and 
an only son, Robert Saunders Dimdas [q. v.), . 
who afterwards became the second viscount. 
He married secondly, on 2 April 1793, Lady 
Jane llc^, sixth daughter of John, second 
earl of liopetoun, by whom he had no issue. 
Ills second wife, surviving him, married, on 
16 Feb. 1814, Thomas, lord Wallace, and 
died on 29 June 1829. 


a g^t' shnre in the govemmaint of ^ludia. 

. . . But I know not any advio4 whtoh .ho ^ 
over gave, Ibr the govenim«ntot]bdlai, 4lbi^ 
was not eitber irexy obvioludr wvfeur-<J5^ 
fmy qf ^ritM MKa, 1868, 14 

ia woiihv of notice that the possibilUy *of 
an attack on India either throu^ Fsi^ or^ 
some part of Asia’ was one that Diudas had 
often m contemplation, and it was upon thia 
mund that he ^ insist^ with the court of 
oirectoTs on establishing a residmit at Bag- 
dad’ (Casttereagh Deapatchts, 2nd sor. 1661 , 
V. 466 ), His earlfer political career is thus 
ruthlessly satirised in the * Kolliad ’ (1788, 
p.43):-^ ^ 

For true to public Virtue's patriot plan, 

He loves the Minister, and not the Man ; 

Alike, the .\dvoeato of North and Wit, 

Tlie friend of Shelburne, and the guide of PiU. 


As the intimate friend and trusteil lieu- | Ho was cr»>ated an LL.D. by the universit\ 
tenant of Pitt, Dundas fills an important • of Edinburgh on 11 Nov. 1789, was lorcl 
place in the political history of the age in rector of the tinii’ersity of Glasgow from 
w'hich he lived. Without any gift ot elo- 1781 to 178:1, and on 2* Fob. 1788 was ifp- 
qiience, and in spite of hisS broad Scotch pointed chancellor of the university of St. 
accent and ungraceful manner, lie was a Andrews. 

steady debater aud a lucid and argumenta- Three monuments have lieen ertjcted to 
tive speaker. Deficient alike in refinement his memory, viz. a marble statue by Sir 
and in literary taste, he was possessed of Francis Chantrey in the outer house of the 
gn^ut political sagacity and of indefatigable court of .session ; a column, surmounte<l by 
industry. In his private life lie was frank j a statue, in the cent re of St. Andrew Square, 
and straightforward in cliaracter. convivial Edinburgh, which was erected in 1821 by 
in his hfdiits, and utterly indifierent about the otficer.H and seamen of the royal navy ; 
money. For nearly thirty years he was the and a third on the hill overlooking Diinira 
most powerful man in Scotland, and, as the in Perthsliirc*, where he fre(|ueiitly lived 
elect ion agent for the government, con troUtMl during the closing years of his life. Three 
•the elections of the Scotch representative portraits of Melville, painted respectively by 
peers, as well a.s of the Scotch members of Romney, Raeburn, and Reynohis, were ex- 
the IIou.se of Commons. .As trea'«urer of hibited at t)ie Loan Collection of Scf.)trish 


■the navy, he introduce*! various improve- National Portraits at Edinburgh in 1884 
ments into the details of the admiralty de- (Catalogue \fis. 290, 305, 475). Ktchinga 
partments, and carried thrr>ugh .several fnt»a- by Kay will be found in the'two volumes of 
sures for the imiirovement, of the condition *t)riginal Portraits ' (Nos. 48, 117, 150, 211, 
•of seamen and their families. 2.56), and a coloured portrait U given in the 

As the practical head of the Ijoani of con- .'^ccond volume of Drummond's ‘llistories of 
*trol, the management of Indian atfairs was Noble Families’ (1846), vol. ii. Ikasides a 
in his hands for more than sixte»*n year«. nuialjer of his speeches, the following letters 
•‘His celebrated reportsj'says Lord Brougham, and correspondence of Lord Melville's have 
‘upon all the complicated questions <if our biten published; — 1. ‘The Letter of the 
Asiatic policy, although they may not stand Right Honourable Hen Dundas . . . unto 
a comparison with some of Mr. Burke’s in the Riglit Honourable Thomas Elder, Post- 
qhe profundity and enlargement of general master-Oeiieml of Hcotland,' &c. [Kdin- 
view, any more than their style can bo com- burgh, 1798], 8vo. 2. * Letter hxnn the Right, 
pared with his, are lift verthelesa performances Honourable'* Henry Dundas to the Ohair- 
of the greatest merit, and repjiaitories of in- man, Deputy-Chairman, and Cofirt of Di- 
•formation upon that vast subject, unrivalled rc'ctors of the East India Company,* London, 
for clearness and extent' (fiffafesTnen nf the July 1801, 8vo, 3. ‘A Letter from the Right 
Thfu* of Georgp. Ill, i. 228). On the other Honourable T»rd Viscount Melville to the 


hand, James Mill says that ‘ tlie mind of Right lion. Spencer Percival relative to the 
Mr. Dundas was active and meddling, and Establishment of a Naval Arsenal at North- 
lie was careful to exhibit the appearance of | fieet,’ second edition, ].rf>ndon [1810], 4to. 
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' ;4. A Letter tiom Lord Viscount Melville 
to the JUAt Hott. Spencer Perceval on the 
<mil^eet 01 Kifvat Timber/ London, 1810. 

6. ^ A Iietter from the I^ht Hon. Lora 
yiacottiit 'Melville • to the &r\ of Aber- 
•deen leUtive to the Management of the Civil 
Service of the Navy/ London [18101 4to. 

* Letters from the Right Hon. llenry 
Dundas to the Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company upon an 
Open Trade to India/ J^^mdon, 1813, 8vo. 

[OiD0|id*s Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), . 
il. 83-162; Omond's Aruisrbii Memoirs (1887); 
Anderson'aSooUish Nation ( ) 863). i i. 97-9 ; Chal- 
mers's liiog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen (1868), j 
i. 613-19;^ Stanhope's Life of Pitt (1861-2'); | 
Mahon’s Uist.of England ( 1861-4 ), voIm. \-i-viii. ; 
Donne’s CoiTesp<mdence of KingO<'{irge1hi*Third 
vith Ix>rd North (1867), ii. 139, 24i; Mills 
Hist, of Jlrittsh Imlia vols. iv. v. vi. ; 

Brougham's Sbktesinen of the Time of George III. 
1st ip'r. (1839) pp. 227-3 A : Foster's Peorfige 
^1883), p. 483; Annual Regi-^ier, 1811, ehron. 
pp. 190-1 ; Graduates in the University of 
EiTniburgli (1868), ]). 268; Sivits Mag. i766. 
auevii. 391, 1793, Iv. 206, 1811, Ixxiii. 479-80; 
Hnytlns U<H»kof Dignities, 1861 ; OfKeial Return 
of 5fuml»er« of Parliament, pt. ii. pp, 160, 1H8, 
173. 186, 198, 211, 226; Brit. Mus. Cat.l ! 

G. V. n. B. 

DUNDAS, IIENIIV, third Visoh xt ' 
Mulvu.i.k (1K01-Is7<i), genernl, oldest son 
of Ihdx rt Saunders Jhinda*^, socoiid vi'»counl 
AlelvillnTq. V.], was lK»rn oii2oFVI». HOl. II»* 
entktrotl tiie unny as nii ensign and lieutenant 
in the 3rd or 8oot.s guard'* on Xov. 1810, 
M'ftB promoted enptnin into the slird n^giiiieut 
in April 1H24, and major and lieutenant- 
colonel in tlu' siiim* regiment on 11 Jiilv 1x20 
and 3 Dec. 182^1. IIi.s n-giineiit was iiiCanuda 
when the ri^hcllion of I Kl" hroUi' out . and I hin- 
das.^^hn wed such vigour in its ,suppre.-sion.aiid 
more purtieiilarfy in n'pelling a body of Ame- 
rican brigands who landed near IVesiiott in 
l»pi»er Cnntula in 1 8 , 38 , that he was made a | 
C.ll. and pr«niioU*d c olonel ami a])pointed an | 
aide-d«M^ump to the queen on 28 Nov. 1841. j 
He exchanged into the 00th Hides in 1844 , 
and accompanied his battalion to India, and 
wasapifoint e^ a brigadier-general on the Bom- 
bay staff in 1847 . He was chosen to com- 
mand the colninii .sent from Bombay to co- 
c^mte wit h Lord Gough's army in the second 
Sikh war, and was prestmt at the siege ami 
captim; of .Arultan as second in command to 
General Whish, and joined the main army 
just before the battle of OcKijerat. lii tliiit 
Vatllo his division played a leading part ; he* 
was mentioned in despatches, received the | 
thanks of parliamont niid of the directors of i 
the lilast India Company, and was made a j 
K.C.B, lie returnod to Engl#nd in 18o0, 


' jmd succeeded his father as third viscount 
j in 1661. He was promoted major-general 
f <m 60 June ISjllA commanded the forces 
in Scotland from 1856 to 1660, in which year 
; he was made governor of Edinburgh Castle. 
He was promoted lieutenant-genenu on 6 May 
1860, appointed colonel-commandant of the 
60th rifles on 1 April 1863, promoted general 
on 1 Jan. 1868, and made a G.C.B. in 1870. 
Lord Melville, who was vice-president of the 
council of the lloy al Archers, the Royal Body 
Guard for Scotland, died unmarried' at Mel- 
ville Castle, near Edinburgh, on 1 Feb. 1876. 

[TTart’s Army Lists; Tiroes, 4 Fob. 1876.] 

H. M. S. 

DUNDAS, Sir JAMES, first Lord Asnis- 
TON {tl. 1670), son of Sir James Dundas of Ar- 
nist on, .M id lot hiaii, governor of Berwick under 
.laine'^ I, by Aliirie, daughter of George Home 
of \Veddi*rbum, was educated at rlie univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. In 1639 ho signed the 
‘national eoveiianl in I640hewasappfunted 
an elder nf the church, and on 16 Nov. 1641 
he wa"* kiiTghl eil by ( 'lmrh*s I. He represented 
Edinburgh in parliament in I64S, and wa.s 
commissioner for war within the sheriffdom 
of that city b€4 ween 1643 and 1648, sat on a 
commission com posted partly of lawyers and 
]Mirtly of la \ men, to which the liijuidatlon of 
the insolvent estates of the Earl of Stirling 
and Loni Alexander was referred in 1044 ; 
on II parlianientarv committee of eighteen 
npiKunted to consider of dangers thre^utening 
: religion, the covenant, and the monarchy, 
and how to meet tlitMn;oii another ‘close and 
. secret’ eoiumittee of six empowered to take 
j steps rendered necessary hy the presence of 
gfirrisons of ‘inalignanTs and sectaries* in 
Ih-rwick and Carlisle in March 1048 ; and on 
1 1 May was nppointedoneuf the •committee 
of estates’ in which supreme p<nvep was vest<.*d 
during the adjournment of parliament. The 
stime year he wiu** aUo a moniher of a com- 
mittee for ennsidering of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters ill conference with the cotnmi>sioiiers of 
the kirk, luul was added to the *eommissiou 
for the plantation of kirks.' He signed the 
solemn league ninl covenant, apparently with 
some ndui'tanee, in 1650. From that date his 
history is a blank until we fiinl him again a 
member of the commission for the plantation 
of kirks in 1661, and also one of the commis- 
sioneps for raising the .sum of 40,000/. g^nted 
to the king in ( hat year. Though not a trained 
lawverhe was nominated an ordiiia^’ lord of 
.session, and assumed the title of Lord Ar- 
niston. on 16 Afay 1662 ; and having satisfled 
the court of his knowledge of law was ad- 
mitted to the College of Justice on 4 .Tune. 
lJi.s tenure of ollice, liowever, was brief. In 
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1663 a statute was passed requiring all public 
officials to subscribe a declaration, affirming 
the duty of passive obedience, and renouncing 
the solemn league and covenant. Being unable 
conscientiously to sign the declaration, Bun- 
das sent in his resignation. It was signed by 
ten of the judm on 10 Nov. 1663, llundas 
being absent. Though tlic time for. signature 
was extended in his case until 8 Jan. lffi(4,and 
then for a further period of eighteen months, 
and though he was frequently pressed to re- 
consider the matter, Dundas steadily refustHl 
to sign unless he were permitted to qualify 
the clause in the declaration abjuring the 
covenant by the words, * in so far as it Ted to 
deetls of actual rebellion.' The compromise 
was not accepted, but it w’as notiiied to him ; 
that if ho would sign the declaration as it ' 
st^XMl the king would permit liim t(» make re- i 
servatioii in private audience. To this Dundas 
replie<l : ‘ If my subscription is to Ije public, i 
I cannot be satisiied that the salvo should be ' 
latent.* On '28 Aug. 166o Sir John Lockluirt j 
of Oastlehill was appointed to succeed him. j 
Dundas died at A rniston in i k-tobt^r 1670. He i 
miurried, first, in 1641, Marion, daughter of 
Kobert. lord Bovd, by whom he had one son, 
Robert, second ford A mist on [q. v.j, lord of 
session, and thre«* daughters: secondly, Janet, 
daughter of Sir Adam Hepburn of Iluinbie, 
and widow of Sir JohiiCockbuni of ( trmi^ton, 
bv whom he had three sons ; thirdly, in Iffiffi, 
llelioi. daughter of Sir James Skene, presi- 
dent of the court of se'*sioii, and widow of Sir 
Charles Krskine of Alva. 

[Coliins’s Peerage (ISrydges), vi.4Ul; Tlrimtou j 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of .ru-stieo; j 
Anderson’s Soot tish Nation; Douglas’s Ikinir 
p. 180 ; Omond’s Arnihton Memoirs. ] .f. M. R, 

DUNDAS, J AM ES ( 1 842 1 H70), ciipf ain I 
royal engineers, eldest of ( teorge I hindas, I 

one of the judges of th»» court of session in I 
Scotland, was bom on 12 Sept. IS 12, He 
was educated at the Pklinhiirgh Academy ' 
and the Ea.st India Company s military col- ; 
lege at Addiscombe, received a commit** ion ' 
in the royal (late Bengal) engiiiet^rs in June 
1860, and, proceeding to India in March lw62, ' 
iva-s appointed to the public works depart- ' 
ment in Bengal. 

In 1865 he accompanied the expedition to 
Bhorjtan under General Tombs, and was 
awarderl the Victoria Cross for his distin- 
guished bravery in storming a block-house 
which was the key of the enemy's position, 
and held after the retreat of the mam bodv. 
Fearing that protracted resistance might 
cau.se the Bhotfas to rally, General Tombs 
called upon a body of Sikh soldiers to swarm 
up the wall. The men, who had been figh ti ng j 


in a brmlmg aun on veijr difficult ground for 
Oibositated nntilUdajor 
S. Trevor and Dundaa of the Royal En- 

K 'neora volunteered to show the way. Th^ 
id to climb a wall fourteen feet high, and 
then to enter a house occupied by some 
two hundred desperate men, head foremost, 
through an opening not more than two feet 
wide. After the termination of the Bhootan 
expedition Dundas rejoined the public works 
department, in which bis ability and varied 
and accurate engineering knowledge won 
- for him a high position. In 1879, on the 
fresh outbreak of the Afghan war, he found 
I his way to the front, and was killed with 
; his subaltern, TJeutenant Nugent, R.E., on 
i 23 Dec. 1879, in attempt mg to blow up a 
fort near Cabul. A general order refemng 
to the services of the royal engineers in this 
t*anipnigii, issued by Sir Frederick Roberta, 
contained an appreciative notice of Dundas's 
services. A monument was erected l«r his 
relatives and friends in FMinburgh (’’atlnSral, 
and his brotlier officers of the cor|)S of rogal 
engineers have placi'd a stained glass window 
to liis memory in Rochester ( 'athodral. 
[Official HceorUs, Corps Papers.] R. H. V. 

DUNDAS, Sir JAMES NVHITT.EY 
DEANS [1785-1862), admiral, sou of Dr. 
James Deans of Calcutta, was born on 4 ])i*o. 
178.>, and entered the navy on 19 March 
1799. After serving six years in the M«*<U- 
tenrant'an, on the west coast of France, 
and in the Nortli Sra, he was promoted by 
Lonl Keith to bf* li«*ntenaiit of the ('ambrian 
25 May 1K)5, and the following year, after 
being for a few weeks flag-lieu tenant to the 
Hon.George Craiifield Berkeley [q. v.], he was 
made commander, 8 Get. 1801 ». On 13 Oct. 
1807 he was pristed, and continued actively 
employed in the Baltic or the North Sea to 
the peace. On 2 April 1808 he married his 
first cousin, Janet, only daughter and heiress 
of C ’liarlc.s Dundas, lord Amesbnry [q. v.],and 
nt the same tinie tor)k the suniame of Dundas. 
Fropi 1H15 to’ 1819 he commanded the Taj^is 
frigate in the Mediterranean. From 1830 
to 18.32 he was flag captain to Sir William 
Parker on l>oard the T*riiic.e Regent of 1 20guns, 
on the coast of Portugal, and from 1836 to 
1 8i J8 cf »m manded t he Britannia at Portsmouth 
as flag ca]itain to Sir I’hilip Durham. On 
25 Oct. 1839 he was nominated a C.B., and 
wa.s uflvanced to the rank of rear-admiral 
23 Nov. 1841. For some months in 1841,- 
and again in 1 846, he had a seat at the board 
of admiralty. In January 1852 he was np- 
pointi^l coinmaiidor-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, was advanced to bn vice-admiral on 
17 Doc. I85i^, and was still in the Mcditer- 
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ranean when the Russian war broke out in 
t854. He had thus the chief naval com- 
mand of the operations during the summer 
add autumn of that year, including the trans- 
port of the army to the Crimea, the support 
of the allies in the battle of the Alma, and 
the engagement with the sea-forts of 8ebas- 
topol on 17 Oct. Dundas's conduct with re- 
ference to this bombardment has been much 
criticised ; and many writers, following the 
‘Times’ correspondent, have repeated the 
current gossip of the camp, circulated in ig- 
norance of the many details which cramp 
and control a commanding odicer (cf. King- 
lake, Invasum of the Crimea^ iil. .‘{8t) et sen. 
and 411). At the same time, it is diflicult 
not to believe that Dundas, tliough a most 
estimable gentleman, brave and enivalrous, 
was old both in years and coTl^titutiotl, and 
was wanting in the energy which the w'cu- 
sion dt'raanded. In .Tamiarv 1805, having 
completed the usual term of eominaiid, he 
was succ*eede«l by his second, 8ir Kdmuiul 
Ly<Vis, afterwards Lord lij-ons [q. v.J, and 
returned tf) England. ( )n 5 July of the same 
year he was nominated a (5.0.D.,nnd ser- 
vices were acknowledged by our allies with 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour and 
the 5[edjidie of the first <‘lass. He attaiiunl 
the raiili of admiral on rt Dec. 1857, but had 
no flirt lier service, and died 8 Hct. l8iJ:>. 
Ilis first wife died in April 184(5, and in 
August 1847 he inarrie<l Lady Emily More- 
ton, daughter of the first Earl of Dueie, and 
younger sister of i^ady Charlotte Moretim, 
who had marrie<l in 1851 Adminil Herkeley, 
afterwards Lord KitAhardinge, and for many 
years a lord of the admiralty. Hy his first 
wife he had a life interest in large estates in 
Flintshin* and Berkshii'e, which at his death 
assed to his grandson, Mr. Charles Araes- 
urv 1 lean s-I)iiij das. On tlie passing of the 
iWorm Bill h»* was eh^cted member for 
Greenwich, and represented that borough in 
several subsequent parliaments. 

[O'ByrnoV Xav. Hiog. Diet.; Mar'^halls Roy. 
Nav. Biog. (supplonioiit, pt. i.), p. 265 ; Gent. 
Mag. (1862. vol. li.), new ser. xiii. 782 ; Annual 
Register f^S62), civ. 348.] J. K, L. 

DUNDAS, Sir UICHAKD SAUNDERS 
(1802-1861), vice-admiral, second sou of 
llob(>rt Saunders Dundas, se<tond viscount 
Melville [q. v.], and of Anne, grand-niece 
and colieire.ss of Admiral Sir Charles Saun- 
ders [q. v,], was born oil 11 .Vpril 1802, re- 
ceivea his early education at Harrow, was 
entered at the Koval Naval College in 1815, 
and on 16 .lune 1817 as a voTiiiiteer on 
board tbe Ganymede frigate, under > be Hon. 
llobert Cavendish Spencer, in the Mediter- 


ranew. As the son of the first lord of the 
j admiralty, his promotions were as rapid as 
' the rules of the service permitted. On 18 June 
] 1821 he was made lieut enant, was made com- 
' mander on 26 June 1826, and captain on 
17 July 1824, during all which time he was 
continuously employed, for the most part on 
' the Mediterranean and North American sta- 
‘ tions. In September 1825 he was appointed 
' to tbe V’’olage frigate, in which he went out 
to the East Indies and New South Wales, 
where he was transferred to the AVarspite, 
and retumi*d to England in October 1827. 
For the next three years he was private secre- 
tary to his father, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty: in Novemlx^r 18.30 commissioned the 
Belvitiera frigate, which he commanded for 
three years in the Mediterranean, and in Sep- 
temh«*r 1867 was appointed to the Melville 
of 72 guns. In her he went out to China, 
and participated in the operations of the 
fiwit C'hinose war, being specially mentioned 
for his conduct at the capture of Ty-cock- 
tow on 7 Jnn. 1841 and or the Bogue forts 
26 Feh. For these .services he was nomi- 
nated a C.B. on 29 .Tune. In the end of 1841 
be returned to England. In 1845 he was 
private secretary to the Earl of Haddington, 
first lord of the admiralty, and in 185.6 was 
appointed a junior lonl of the admiralty under 
.Sir ,1 Hines Graham. On 4 .luly 1853 he at- 
tained the rank of rear-admiral, and in Fe- 
bruary 1855 was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the fleet in tlie Baltic, where no active 
operations were carried on excepting the bom- 
bardment of Sve.al)org, 9 1 1 Aug., the effect 
of which wa-* much exaggerated in the cur- 
rent reports, and v’hnre the principal work 
' was the maintenance of a close blockade of 
the Gulf of iMnIriiid, and the fishing for small 
torpedos ivhich had htvn laid down in great 
numbers in the passage to the north of Cron- 
atadt. On 4 Feh, 1856 Dundas was nomi- 
nated a K.(\B.,nnd on the conclusion of the 
peace resumed his seat at the admiralty, 
whert^ he continued till his deoth on 6 June 
18(51 . He was a grand officer of the Legion 
of iroiiottr,aiid on 24 Feb. 1858 was promoted 
to the rank of vice-admiral. 

[O’Jlyrne’s Nav. Diet.; Marshall’s Royal 

Nav. Biog. is. (vol iii. pt. i.) 183; (rent. Mag. 
(1861, ii.), new .«er. xi. 87.] J. K. L. 

DUNDAS, ROBERT, second IvORdArni- 
8T0N ( rf. 1726), ordinary lord of session, eldest 
son of Rir. Tames Dundas, lord Arniston [q. v.], 
by Marion, dauglitor of Robert , lord Boya, was 
educated abroad, but returned to Scotland as 
an adherent of the Prince of Oranpe, and re- 
presented Midlothian in the parliaments of 
L70O-2 and 1702-7. He was appoint^ an 

o 
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ordinaiy lord of session on 1 Nov. 1689, as- 
suming the title of Lord Amiston, and sat on 
the bench for thirty years. He was fond of 
retirement and study. Guarini’s * Pastor Fido * 
was among his favourite books. By his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Koberfc Sinclair 
of Stevenson, he had six sons, of whom the 
second, RoWt the elder (|q[. v.], became lord 
resident of the court ot session, and four 
aiighters. Dundas died on 25 Nov. 1726. 

[Collins’s Peenige, ed. Brydges, vi. 407 ; Brau- 
ton and Haig’s Senatoi’s of the College of Justice ; 
Douglas’s &rouugo, p. 187 ; Omond’s Arniston 
Memoirs. ] J. M. K. 

DUNDAS, ROBEKT, op Akniston. the 
elder (16S5-1 763\judge,aecondaoii of Robert ! 
Dundas, second lord Arniston [q. v.], a judge ' 
of the court of session, who died in 17&, by ' 
IS^largaret, daughter of Sir Robert Sinclair of , 
Stevenson, was bom on 9 Dec. 1686. He was 
admitted a membcur of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates on 26 July 1709, and without any great 
application soon became a profound lawyer. ' 
Interest and talent secured nis advancement, | 
andin 1717he wasappointedsolicitor-general. , 
lliough more liighly trusted than Sir David | 
Dalrymple, the lord advocate, by the Duke of ‘ 
Roxburghe, he felt this an irksome position, • 
and in 1718 applied to succeed Eliot of Minto 
on the bench; but the place was ttlr«;ady given 
to Sir Walter I*ringle. However, he was 
made, in 1720, lord advocate, in succession to 
Dalrymple. On 9 Dec. 1721 he became dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates. On 11 July 
1721 he resigned the post of assessor to the 
city of Edinburgh, which he had held pre- 
viously to his advancement, and an acrimo- 
nious correspondence took place between him 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh. He sat 
in the parliaments of 1722-7, 1727-3-1, and 
1734-7 as M.P. for the county of Midlothian. 
He opposed the malt-tax in 1724, when the 
Argyll party came with Walpole into power. 
He held himself somewhat aloof at first from 
olitics, and on the advice of the Duke of Rox- 
urghe forbore next year to join the party 
forming against the Duke of Argyll, but s(x)n 
engaged in a violent and even factious opposi- 
tion to government. In 1727 he opposed the 
address of the lords of session to the King with | 
a counter address complaining of the malt-tax, | 
and in 1730 promoted a bill to give the court 
of session the power of adjourning ( WoDKOW, 
Analecta, Maitland Soc., lii. 290,404, iv. 104). 
With Ersldne of Gran^ Dundas was the chief 
adviser of the opposition formed of represen- | 
tative peers and members of parliament against ‘ 
the administration of Scotch affairs adopted 
by Lord Hay, and in 173-1 he brought befortj 
the House of Commons the proceedings at the 


recent election of Scotch peers. This oppo- 
sition movement was, however, unsuceessml. 
On 10 June 1737, in succession to Sir Walter 
I Pringle of Newhall, he was appointed a judge 
! of the court of session, but in 1746 he was 
I only dissuaded by his s^m Robert from retiring 
; into private life. This resolution, it was be- 
I lieved, Le would have carried out in 1748 had 
i his hopes of the lord presidency been disap- 
j pointed; the ministry and independent whigs, 
j however, after a vacancy of nine months, over- 
I bore the resistance of the Duke of Argyll, 

I and on 10 Sept. he succeeded Duncanr 
I Forbes of CiilToden as lord president, which 
office he worthily filled till his death at Abbey 
I Hill, Edinburgii, on 26 Aug. 1763. He was 
I buried on 31 Aug. in the family tomb at 
Borthwick. As an advocate he was ^th 
eloquent and ingenious ; in private life idle 
and convivial (see Scott’s Mannering, 
n. 9). He was the author of an eloquent eu- 
logium on Lord Newhall, enrolled in the books 
of the Faculty of Advocates. His most famous 
case was his aefence of Carnegie of Finhaven 
in 1728 on his trial for the murder of Chafes, 
earl of Strathmore, whom he killed in a 
drunken brawl by mistake for Lyon of Bridge- 
ton. The original practice was to allow the 
jury to find the prisoner generally * guilty ’ or 
'not guilty; * about the time of Charles IF 
this was altered to a finding upon the facts of 
, ' proven ’ or * not proven.’ In this case it was 
I clear that Carnegie killed Strathmore. If the 
, jury w'ere to find the fact ‘proven,’ leaving the 
j court to pronounce thelegvil eifect of that find- 
, ing, Carnegie was a dead man. Dundas forced 
the court, to return to the older course, and 
the jury found Carnegie ‘ not guilty,* and this 
practice was adopted in subsequent cases. 
Dundas married, first, in 1712, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Robert. Watson of Muir- 
house, who, with four of his children, died in 
Junuaiy 1734 of small-pox, and by her he had 
a son, Robert, afterwaras lord president [see 
Dun das, Robert, of Akntston, t he younger], 
and other children; and, secondly, on 3 June 
1734, Anne, daughttf of Sir William Gordon, 
hart., of Tnvergord^, by. whom he had five 
I sons and a daughter. One of theso sons, 

I Henry, treasurer of the nav^and first viscount 
Melville, is separately noticed. Dundas’s ap- 
pearance was forbidding and his voice harsh ; 

I his portrait is preserved at Arniston, and is 
engraved in the * Arniston -Memoirs.’ 

I [Omond’s Arniston Memoirs, 1887 ; Omond’s 
i Lord Adi'ocates of Sootl. ; State Trials, xvii. 73 ; 
Lockhart Papers, ii. 88 ; Brunton and Haig's Sena- 
tors; Trans, of Roy. Hoc. Edinb. ii.37; Scots Msg. 
1753 and 1767'; Douglas's Baronage of Scot!.; 
Drummond’s Hist, of Noble British Families; 
Tytler’s Life of Lord Karnes, i. 60.] J. A. H. 
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DUNDAS^ KOBERT, op Aknxstok, the 
younger (1713-1787), judge, eldest son of 
Kobert Dundas, lord president of the court of 
session [q. v.], by Elizabeth Watson, his first 
wife, was born on 18 July 1713. lie was edu- 
cated first at home anri at school, and then 
at the university of Edinburgh. In 1733 he 
proceeded to Utrecht, then celebrated for the 
teaching of Roman law, and also visited I’aris. 
Returning to Scotland in 1737 he was ad- 
mitted an advocate in 173>^. He was quick, 
ingenious, and eloquent, and had a retentive 
memory. Like his fathei, he was convivial 
and shirked drudgery. He is said, though a 
oml scholar, n«'ver to have read through a 
ook after leaving colleg*?, and being solely 
ambitious of attaining to the bench, he re- 
fused many cases, especially those which in- 
volved writing papers, and took only such 
work as seemed to lead to advancement. For 
his first five years his fees only averaged 
per annum. Through the favour of the Car- 
teret administration he was appointed solici- 
tor-general on 1 1 Aug. 1 74:if and, no change 
occurring in the Scotch department on Lord 
Wilmington’s death, held that post through 
the arrluous ami responsible times of the Ja- 
cobite plots and the rising of 174o. Being, 
however, unable to act easily with Lord Mil- 
ton, the lord justice clerk, in 17-4(3 he resigned 
upon the change of ministry, hut was at once 
elected dean of the fucult y . ( )n 10 Aug. 17 54 
he was appointed lord advocate, having fortu- 
nately been returned for Midlothian niiojqjosed 
on 25 Ajiril at the general elect ion . While in 
parliament he opposed the establishment of a 
militia in Scotland, and, as lord advocate, was 
largely occupied in settling the new con- 
ditions of the highlands, and in disposing of 
his grf*at patronage so ns tf» enhance the family 
influence. But one spet^ch of his in parlia- 
ment is recorded, viz. in 175.’> {Varl. Ifivt. 
XV. 562). He was appointed a commissioner 
of fisheries on 17 June 1755, and on the death 
of Robert Craigie he became lord president 
of the court of session, 14 June 1760, He 
found upwards of t wo years’ am^ars of cases 
undecided, and having by groat efforts dis- 
posed of them, he never allowed his cause- 
list to fall into arrear again. He was the 
best lord president who had filled the office, 
short but weighty in his judgments, thorough 
in his grasp of the cases, indignant at chicaiie, 
a punctilious guardian of the dignity of the 
court', a chief who called forth all the facul- 
ties of his colleagues. Having, on 7 J iily 1 767, 
given the casting vote against the claimant, 
Archibald Stewart, in the Douglas peerage 
case, ho became vci^ unpopular, and during 
the tumultuous rejoicings at Edinburgh, after 
the House of Lords had reversed Ijiat decision 


on 2 March 1769, the mob insulted him and 
attacked his house. In his latter years his 
eyesight failed, and after a short illness he 
j died at liis house in Adam’s Square on 13 Dec. 

I 1787, and was buried with great pomp at 
I Borthwick on 18 Dec. (see ScoU Mag. 1787, 

6 622). He married, first, on 17 Oct. 1741, 
enrietta Baillie, daughter of Sir James Car- 
michael Baillie of Lamington and Bonnytoun, 
who died on 3 May 1755; and, secondly, in 
September 1766, Jean, daughter of William 
Grant, lord Prestongraiige. By his first wife 
he had four daughters, of Avhom Elizabeth, 
the eldest, married Sir John Lockhart Rosa, 
hart., of Bnlnagowan ; and by his second four 
sons, of wiiom Robert, the cldeat, became lord 
advocate (sec below), and two daughters. 
Two younger sons, Francis and W’^illiam, are 
separately not iced. His portrait, by Thiebum, 
is preserved at Ariiiston, and is engraved in 
th«i ‘ Ariiiston Miunoirs.’ 

Robert 1)itnda.8 of Arxiston (1758- 
1819), the eldest son, bom 6 .Tune 1758, was 
admitted advocate in 1779; succeeded Sir 
Hay (Campbell us solicitor-general for Sfeot- 
laiid in 1784; became lord advocate in 1789, 
and from 17S)0 to 1796 was M.P. for Edin- 
burghshire. He appeared for the crown in 
the great prosecutions for sedition at Edin- 
burgh in 3 / 93. He was joint-clerk and keeper 
of the general registers for seisins and other 
writs in Scotland from 1796 until on 1 .Tune 
1801 he was appointed chief baron of the ex- 
chequer in Scotland. He died 17 June 1819. 
His portrait appears in Kay’s ‘Edinburgh 
Portraits.’ He married in May 1787 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry Dundas, first vis- 
count Melville; she died 18 March 1852. By 
her he hud three sous and two daughters. 
Robert, his heir, died in 1838. Henry, the 
second son, was vice-admiral in the navv, and 
died 11 Sept. 1863. 

[Omoud's Arnistoii Memoirs, 1887; Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Sootluml ; Bruntonand Haig's 
Semators of the College of Justice ; Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ii. 37 ; 
Drummond's History of Noble British Families; 
Douglas's Peerage ; Scots Mag. 1787 ^Foster's 
Members of Parliament (Scotland), 1357-1882; 
Auderson's Scottish Nation ; Kay's Edinburgh 
Portraits.] ,1. A. H. 

DUNDAS, ROBERT SAUNDERS, se- 
cond VistWNT Melville (1771-1851), 
statesman, only son of Henry Dundna, first 
viscount Melville Jq. v.], the friend of Pitt, 
was born on 14 March 1771. He was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh High School, and 
entered parliament, when just of age in 17W, 
as M.P. for Hastings. He received his initia- 
tion into }>olitical life by acting as private 
secretary to his father, who was from 17^ 

o 2 
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to 1801 both secretaiy of state for war and DUNDA^ THOMAS (1750-1704), wajor- 
the ooloniea and president of the board of ^neial, ofJPinjEpiskandOarron Jlall^Larbeit, 
control for the affairs of India. In 1796 he Stirlinnhire, was eldest son of Thomas Dun- 
was elected M.P. for Rye, and in the same da8ofFinffa8k,M.P. for Orkney and Shetland, 
year he married an heiress, Anne Saunders, who died in 1786, having had no issue by his 
neat niece of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, first wife, Janet Graham, and having married 
K.B., whose name he took in addition to his secondly Lady Janet Maitland, dau^ter of 
own. and in May 1800 he received his first { Charles, sixth earl of Lauderdale. JDundas 


official appointment as one of tin* keepers of 
the signet for St'otland. In 1801 he was 
elected M.P. for Midlotliian, and in 1805 and 
1806 he first made his mark in the House of 
Commons by his speeches in favour of his 
father when* attacked and finally impeached 
for malversation in his olRce as treasurer of j 
the navy. In March 1807 he was sworn of ? 
the privy council, and in April accepted a 
seat in the cabinet of the Duke of I'ortland 
as prt?.«*ident of the board of control, a seat 
offered him rather on account of his father’s 
great merits as an administrator and 8er\'ice8 
to the tory partv than for anything he had 
himself done, feir Walter Scott, whom he 
visited about this time at Ashiestiel, Selkirk- 
shire, says of him to John Murray : ‘Tluuigh no 
literary man he is judicious, clairvoyant, and 
iincommonlv sound-headed, like his fatlier, 
l4ord ^lelville.* In 1809 he filled the office 
of Irish secretary from April to Octolier, but 
in November returned to his old post of presi- 
dent of the board of control underthe Perceval 
administration. On his fntlier’s deat Ii, in May 
l8l 1, he bt»came second lord Melville. When 
Lord JJverpool recon.stituted the ministry in 
the following year, Melville was appointed 
first lord of the admiral tj’, iiii office which 
ht* held ft>r iu> Ifss than fifteen years. In tliis 
office he showed great administrative talent, 
kept his de])artment in good onler, and took 
particular iiitcre.st in Arctic i*xpeditioiis, an 
interest which wn.*s acknowledged ))y Melville' 
Sound being called after him. 1 le field many 
otherottices in Scotland, wa.s made lord privy 
seal there in 181 1 , appointed a governor of the 
Hank of Scotland, elected chancellor of the 
•iniversitv of St. Andrews in 1 81 4,and made a 
Knight of the Thistle in 1 8:il . After the death 
of Lord Liverpool, Lord Melville was one of 
the tory leailers who refused to serve under 
Canning, and he therefore resigned office : but 
he was reappointed to the admiralty hv tlie 
Duke of \\\dlington in 18:?8, and occupied it 
till the fall oft lie Wellington administration i 
in 1830, when he r#itired from political life, j 
He took up his residence at Melville (Castle, , 
near Edinburgh, where he died at the age of | 
eighty on 10 June 1861, and was succeeded as j 
third viscount by hi.s eldest son, Henry (so<* j 
Ditndas, H bitbt, third viscount Melville), j 
[Gent. Mag. August 1851 ; Doyle’s Official i 
Baronage.] H, M. S, | 


the younger, whose brother Charles, baron 
Amesbiiry, is separately noticed, was born 
•iO June 1750, and 25 April 1706 was ap- 
pointed cornet in the king s dragoon guards. 
On 20 ^lay 1769 he obtained a company in 
the 63rd foot, and on 20 Jan. 1776 necame 
major, by purchase, in the 65th foot, with 
which he served in America and the West 
Indies. Early in 1778 the corporation of 
Edinburgh ofiered to raise a regiment of foot 
for the king’s service. The offer was accepted, 
and a regiment, consisting of a thousand low- 
landera, in ten companies, was formed under 
the name of the 80th (royal Edinburgh volun- 
teers) regiment of foot. The colonelcy was 
given to Sir William Erskine, who was then 
serving in America, and Dundas, who had 
acquirf*d the reputation of a smart and able 
officer, was appointed lieutenant-colonel, his 
commission bearing date 17 Dec. 1777. He 
proceeded in command of the regiment to 
America in 1 779, and served under Clinton 
and Cornwallis in the campaigns of 1779-81, 
most of the time at the head of a brigade com- 
posed of the 76th and 80th regiments. He 
wa.s one of the commissioners named by Lord 
Cornwallis to arrange the capitulation at 
York Town, Virginia, 17 Oct. 1781. He be- 
came a brevet -colonel 20 Nov. 1782. The 
80th foot was disbanded in 178,3, and Dundas 
remained some years on half-pay. At the 
outbreak of the French revolutionary war 
Dundas was made a major-general and colonel 
68th foot, and was appointed to the staff of 
the e.xpeditioii sent to the West Indies under 
Lieutenant-general Sir ^ Clmrles Grey and 
Admiral .Tervis, and distinguished himself in 
command of a brigade of light infantry, com- 
posfMl of the light companies of various regi- 
ments, at the^captureof Martinique, St. Lucia, 
and Giaadaloupe in 1794. He died of fever 
while in command at Giiadaloupe, 3 June 
1 794. When the island was recaptured by the 
French shortly after his death, a bombastic 
proclamation, headed * Liberty, P^alit^, Droit 
et Fraternity,’ was issued by the French repub- 
lican deputy, Victor Jlugues, sottiiw rorth 
that * it IS resolved that the b(^y of Thomas 
Dunda.s, interred in Guadaloupe, be dug up 
and given a prey to the birds or the air ; and 
that upon the spot shall be erected, at the 
expense of the Republic, a monument having 
on one sidf this decree, and gn the other the 
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following inscription : “ This ground, restored [Omond's Arniston Memoirs ; Ann. Beg. 1845 


to liberty by the valour of the Ropublicans, 
was polluted by the body of Thomas Dundas, 
major-general and governor of Guadaloupe 
for the bloody King George tlie Third.” ’ A 
public monument to the memory of Dundas 
was voted by parliament the year after and 
placed in St. Paul's Cathedral. Dundas was 
returned as M.P. for the stewartry of Orkney 
and Shetland in 1771, in the room of his 
father, who had been appointed an odieer of 
police in Scotland, and represented the same 
constituency in the parliaments of 1774 and 
1 7H4. He married, 9 Jan. 1 784, l^dy Eliza- 
beth Eleanora Horae, daughter of Alexander, | 
ninth earl Home, by whom he left a son, the i 
late Lieutenant-colonol Thomas Dundas of j 
Curron Hall, and other issue. His widow died ' 
on 10 April 1837. ^ 

[Biurke’s Landed (ient.ry, under ‘ Dundas of Fin- * 
gask.* For particulars of DiiiKlas'^ services may • 
be cor.KulttHl Colonel J. J. (Tralmni's Life of; 
General S. Graham (privately printwl, 1862); 
Bosses Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. i. (Ten- 
don, 8 vols.); Bev, (’ooper Willj-ams’s Account ] 
of Campaign in West Indies, 1794 (London, ' 
1705): and London Gazettes. 1794.] 11. M. C. 

DUNDAS, W I LLl A3r ( 17«2- 1845 ), i 
politician, thii^ son of Kobert Dundas(1713~ 
1787) [q. V.], lord pivsident of the court of 
session in 1 7(10, by Jean, daughter of William 
Grant, lord Prostmigrangi*, born in 1702, was 
called to the bar at LincoliiV Inii on 31 Jan. 
1788, and entered pari iami>nt as M.P. for the 
united boroiigh.s of Kirkwall, AViek, Dornoch, 

J lingwall, and 'fain in 1 79(), for which he wr.s 
reelected in the folhiwiiig year on t ukingottice 
as one of the commissioners on tlie utlairs of 
India (board of cruitrol), of which his uncle, 
Henry Dundn.s, afterwards A’iscouiit Mel- 
ville [q.v.], was then ]»residcnt. He sat on 
the board until 1803. Ho was sworn of tin* 
privy council in 1800. In 1802 and 1800 
he was returned to parliament for Suther- 
land, and in 1810 for Cullen in Aberdeen- 
shirt'. Between 1804 and 1800 he was secre- 
tary-at-war. On 20 March 1812 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Patrick Murray, who had accept ed 
the stewardship of the ('’liiltern ITiindreils, 
as M.P. for the city of Edinburgh, which he 
continued to represent until 1^31, when he 
retired from parliamentary life. On 10 Aug. 
1814 he was appointed keeper of the signet, 
and in 1821 lord clerk register. He was 
also clerk of the sasines for seven years be- 
for<» bis death, which occurred at St. liic'oiiards- 
on-Sea on 14 Nov. 1845, and was then in 
receipt of an income of nearly 4,(X)0/. from 
official sources alone. Dundas married Mary, 
daughter of the Hon. James Stuart Wortley 
Ma^enzie. 


(App. to Cbron.), p. 313.] J. M. R, 

DUNDEE, Viscount (1643-1689). [See 
Graham, John.] 

DUNDONALD, Earls of. [See Coch- 
rane, Archibald, 1749-1831, ninth earl; 
Cochrane, Thomas, 1775-1800, tenth earl, 
admiral ; Cochrane, Sir William, d, 1686, 
first earl.] 

DUNDRENNAN, Lord (1792*-1801). 
[See Maitland, Thomas.] 

DUNFERMLINE, Baron (1776-1858). 
[Sw Aheiu'komby, James.] 

DUNFERMLINE, Earls of. [See 
Seton.] 

DUNGAL (^. 811-827), an Irish monk 
in deacon’s orders, seems to have been one of 
that host of ecclesiastics who were compelled 
by the Danish invasions to abandon their 
country. He appears first in history as the 
writer of a letter to Charlemagne in 811. 
Charlemagne had asked for an explanation of 
two eclipses of the sun, said to have occurred 
in 810, and sought an e.\plQnation of it from 
the abbot of St. Denis, near l*aris. He ap- 
plied to Dungal, then known for his scientific 
attainments. Dungal accordingly wrote to 
the king, giving him such an explanation as 
he could of an event which had not really 
occurred. The rumour is supposed to have 
arisen from an erroneous calculation, pre- 
dicting a double eclipse in 810. The letter, 
however, exhibits a considerable acquaint- 
ance witli the astronomy of the day. Dungal 
was evidently not quite satisfied with me 
Ptolemaic system. ‘ Some,' he says, whose 
' statement is nearer the truth, * affirm that 
these [the fixed stars] also have a proper 
motion, but on account of the immense time 
they take to accomplish their revolutions, and 
the shortness of human life, their movements 
cannot be discerned by observation.’ He 
seems, like his countryman Virgilius of Salz- 
burg ill the previous century, to have had 
more enlightent*d views on tlie subject than 
prevailtnl at the time. About 820 Dungal is 
generally said to have been in Pavia, at the 
head of the education of a large district. In 
a capitular of Lotbair’s puhlished in 823, 
the youth firom Milan and ten other towns 
are ordered to n'pairto Pavia and place them- 
selves under 1 hingal's instruction. Some years 
after his settlement here Claudius, who h^ 
iH'en appointed bishop of Turin by Lothair, 
attracted much attention in the north of Italy 
by his deprecation of pilgrimages to Rome 
and the venerat ion of images. He is said t< 
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have east out the images and crosses from the 
churches, whereupon there arose through all 
the Frankish territories a cry that he was 
introducing a now religion. Aminst him 
Dungal in 827 wrote his work, ' A lieply to 
the jperverse Opinions of Claudius, Bishop of 
Turm,’ dedicating it to both kings Louis and 
Lothair. A summary of his arguments may 
be seen in Lanigan. They consist chiefly of 
passages from the Greek and Latin fathers, 
and copious extracts from church hymns. I Ic 

to 820 images were honoiireif, yet it is only 
from the latter part of the fourth century he 
is able to quote instances, lie p1a<‘Hs more 
reliance on the discovery of relics and such 
matters, as Schroeckh observes. Muratori ex- 
pres-ses some donbt as to whether the author 
of this work was Dungal the astronomer. 
The name was a common one^ and occurs 
twenty-two times in the * Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ and the subjects of the two treatises 
are very different, tt is impossible now to 
decide the question. Dungal had an excel- 
lent library, the catalogue of which has been 
published by Muratori ; prefixed to it is a note 
stating that they are the books which * Dungal, 
the eminent Irishman, presented to the blessed 
Columbanus,’ or, in other words, 1o the li- 
brary of Bobbio, the monastery founded by 
Columbanus, his countryman. The book’s 
were afterwards removed’by F. Cardinal Bor- 
romeo to the Ambrosian library In Milan, 
where they still remain. Not the least inte- 
resting of tliem is the Antiphoimry of Bangor 
(in county Down), a hyran-lxiok compiled in 
the seventh century. It has been inferred 
with some probability, from the presence of 
this book, that Dungal was a monk of Bangor, 
and brought this book with him when leaving 
Ireland. Some epistles of his to Alciiin are 
extant, and nn ucro-Mtic addressed to llildo- 
ald. Mubillon has published a contemporaiy 
p^m in praise of him, which shows how 
nigbly he was thought of. T le is supjKised 
to nave passed the close of his life at Bohbio, 
after the gift of books to its lilirary. llie 
year of his death is not known. 

[D’Achory’s Spicilogium, x. 143-53, Paris, 
16n ; Bibliotheca Patrum, xiv. 106; Schroeckh 's 
Kirchengeschichte, xxiii. 407 - 14 ; Muratori 
Scriptt. Ber. Ital. i.bk. ii. 151 ; O'Conor’s Scriptt. 
Her. Hibcr. iv. 175 ; Migne’s Patrologia, cv. col. 
447 seq.] T. O. 

DUNGANNON, Viscount (1798-1802). 
[See Tbevob, Arthub Hill.] 

DUNGLISSON, KOBLEY, M.D. (1798- 
1869), medical writer, son of William Dim- 
glisson, w'as bom at Keswick, Cumberland, 

4 Jan. 1798, and, in accordance with a custom 


, of the north-west of England, reoeived in 
t baptism his mothers maiaen uame» He was 
‘ apprenticed to an i^thecary at K^wiek, at- 
, tended lectures at j^inbutgh and in London, 
and in 1819 became a surgeon-apothecary, to 
' which diplomas in 1824 he added an Erlan- 
gen doctorate, as a preliminary to commen- 
cing practice as a man midwife. He published 
in 1824 * Commentaries on Diseases of the 
Stomach and Bowels of Children,* a lengtliy 
compilation which excited the admiration of 
an agent of the university of Virginia, then 
seeking professors in Europe, and led to Dun- 
glisson*s appointment as a professor. He 
reached America in 1825, and lectured for 
nine years in the university of Virginia. 
During this period he published a * Human 
Physiology ’ m two volumes, and a medical 
dictionary. In 1888 he migrated to the 
university of Maryland, and lectured at Bal- 
timore on materia medica, therapeutics, hy- 
giene, and medical jurisprudence, and at the 
same time wrote treatises on general thera- 
peutics anrl on hvgienc. He was electtnl 
roft'ssor of the ni.stitutes of medicine in 
efferson Medical College, moved to Phila- 
delphia in 1880, and then* lectur«*d till 1808. 
He wrote magazine articles on a great variety 
of.subjiX!ts, translated and edited many medi- 
cal books, and wrote a * Practice of Medicine/ 
1842, and a * History of Medicine* (edited 
since his deaf h by his s<»n, 1872 ). A complete 
li.st of his medical writings is printed in the 
‘ Index Catalogue of the Library of the Sur- 
geon-Gem thIV Oflice, U.S. Army* (iii. 949- 
950). 'riiey show extensive superficial ac- 
quaintance witli books, but no thorough read- 
ing in medicine, while his knowledge of 
disease from pc^rsonal observation seems to 
have been small. He could write down in a 
morning enough to fill fifteen pages of print, 
but his reputation for learning in America 
w»is due to the want of learning in the uni- 
versities in which he fiourisheu. He was a 
most industrious professor, and excited the 
admiration of his pupils and of the American 
medical w'orld, which bought 125,000 copies 
of his works.* IIo was the most voluminous 
writer of his day in the new world, and 
1ii.s American biographer records with pride 
that, in point of bulk the works bf all his 
American contc^mporarics sink into insig- 
nificance beside his. He married in London 
in 1824 Harriet te Leadam, and had seven 
children. He died of disease of the aortic 
valves, 1 April 1869, and at the post-mortem 
examination his brain was found to be five 
ounces heavier than the average English male 
brain. 

[OruHs’s Memoir, Philadelphia, 1860 ; Works.] 

# N. M. 
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BOjmUAM^ SAMUEL ASTLE Y, LL.D. delayed for some time because the lady had 
(d, 1868), historian, was author of works inherited this money on condition of marry- 
published in Lardner's * Cabinet Cycloptedia/ in^some one engagm in commercial life. This 
All were distinguished by original research obligation Halifax is said to have fulfilled by 
and conscientious thoroughness. Ho wrote ; becoming a member of one of the trading com- 
L * The History of Poland/ 1831. 2. * His- > panics in London, and he also assumed her 
tory of Spain and Portugal/ 6 vols., 1832-3. 1 name. Richard Cumberland, who as the peei^s 
This is still accounted the best work on the ' priyate secretary had good opportunities for 
subject in any language. It obtained for him studying their domestic Life, bears high -wit- 
the distinction of being mode a mumlKir of the ness to her character, and to his * perfect and 
Royal Spanish Academy ; and it was trans- sincere regard,' which was shown in his grief 
lated into Spanish by Alcala Galiano in 1844. ‘ at her premature decease in 1753, when she 
3. * A Histo^ of Europe during the Middle was but twenty-eight years old. Halifax was 
Ages,' 4 vols., 1 833-4. 4. * Lives of t he Most educated at Et on and at Trinity College, Cam- 
Eminent Literary and Scientific Mon of Great I bridge, and as a scholar ranked much above 
Britain/ 3 vols., 1836-7. These volumes in- his contemporaries in position. When he 
elude dramatists and early w'ritors, and were look his seat in the House of Lords hejolned 
not wholly written by Dunham. 5. ‘ History the opposition as a follower of the Prince of 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway,' 3 vols., Wales, and received in October 1742 the post 
1839-40. 6. ' History of the Oermanie Em- of lord of the bedchamber in the prince's 

pire,' 3 vols., 1 8444>. * After this time he was homstihold ; but at the close of 1 744 he made 
largely occupied with the reviewing of books, his peace with the Pelham ministry, and W'as 
and, in his latest years, with biblical work, ' rewarded with the position of mastiir of the 
mirnh of which has never seen the light. He Imckhounds. On the invasion of England 
is stated to have had a long and intimate in 17^15, Halifax, like other noblemen, volun- 
acqualntanco with Spain, presumably prior to t«en.*d to raise a regiment, and his speech at 
the writing of his history. He was intimate Northampton on 25 Sept. 1745 to rally the 
with Southey, who spoke of his knowledge gentry ot that county to the royal banner 
of the middle ages as marvellous, and he was is printed in the ^ Gentleman's Magazine 'for 
in close correspondence with Lingard, the 1745, pp. 50J-13. Though these promised 
historian, who was godfather to one of his regiments * all vanished in air or dwindled to 
sons. His death took place suddenly by para- jobs/ he was created a colonel in the army 
lysis on 17 July 185H. One of his sons is a ■ *4 Oct. 1745, and^ though never engaged in 
missionary priest, at present ( 1 888) labouring active service ultimately rose to the position 
in the Australian bush. of lieutenant -general (4 Feb. 17*19). The 

[Athcn».um, 24 July 1868, p. Ill; Adams’s of the bnckhounda he retained 

Manual of Historical Literature, 1882; llrit. I 1/-M), and Irom that month until 

Mus. Cat.; coniniuoicatioa.s from Mr. Samuel * Get. Ii48 he held the chief-justiceship m 
Dunham.] 0. W. S. eyre of the royal forests and parks south of 

, the Trent. Intheautumn of thatyear Halifax 
DUNK, GEORGE MONTAGU, second ^ was placed at the head of the board of trade, 
EarlofHamfax (^1716 477 1 ),soiiof George j with John Powiiall as its acting secretary, 
Montagu, second baron, who was created Earl ' and his own chief adviser. By some critms 
of Halifax in 1715, and married as liis second the new president was deemed overbearing in 
wife Lady Mary Liiml(*y, daugh ter of Richard, maimers and moderate in talents, but hisr eal 
earl of dcarborougli, wius born 5 Oct. 1716, in pushing the mercantile interests ot his 
and succeeded on his father'.^ death in 1739 country and his upplicat.ion in raising the 
to the earldom and to the position of ranger credit of hia department were universally re- 
of Busliey Park. The family estates were but cognised. The commerce of America was so 
small, and throughout his life he was ‘by no much extended under liia direction that he 
means an economist/ but at the commence- was sometimes styled the ‘Father of the 
ment of his career he was ‘so lucky as to Colonios/ and the town of Halifax in Nova 
find a great fortune in Kent.' The iieiress ^oUa was called after him in 1749, in com- 
was Anne, the only daughter of William memorationof his energy in aiding the fouii- 
Richards, who had inherited in 1718 the pro- j dation of the colony. In June 1751 be tried, 
perty of Sir Thomas Dunk, knight, the re- j says Horace Walpole, to get the West Indies 
preseiitative of a family of ‘great clothiers’ j entirely placed under the rule of the board 
seated at Tongs in llawkhurst, Kent. She of traiCe, and to secure his own nomination 
brought her husband the enormous fortune as * third secretary of stnto for that (quarter 
in those days of 110,000/., and the marriage of the world,' but the king refused his con- 
was celebrated on 2 July 1741, liaiing been sent to the scheme. Walpole states that at 
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a later period Halifax twice resigned (in June The troubles with Wilkes had already oom- 
1766 and again in June 1757), and on both menced. Halitax, acting on the advice of 13d* 
occasions the ground of his resignation was ward Weston, then unaer-secretary of state, 
that ho had not been promoted to the digiuty signed a general warrant against W ilkes. He 
of secretary of state for the West Indies, was arrested on 80 April 1768, and carried 
Cumberland allows that his patron threw up to the house of Halifax, where be was ex* 
his place, alleffing a ‘ breach of promise on amined by the two secretaries of state. On 
the part of the Duke of Newcastle to give 6 May he was discharged by the unanimous 
Um the seals and a seat in the cabinet as order of the judges, and without any delay 
secretary of state for the colonies,’ but adds j rushed into controversy with the two mini- 
that he resumed his old msitioii * upon slight | sters, endeavouring, though in vain, to ob- 
concessions’ from the duke. During these | tain warrants for searching their houses, 
negotiations Halifax behaved* with sense and 'Halifax tried eve^v means to escape from 
dignity,' and it is to his credit for indepen- j the attacks of Wilkes and the other vic- 
dence that he pleaded in his place in the ! tims of the warrant — the * mazes of essoigns. 
House of Lords for J lie unhappy Admiral , privileges, and hues, ordiniiry and extraor- 
Hyng. In October 1757 he was admitted to ! ainary/ in which the minister involved him- 
th'e cabinet, and with this honour remained . self are set out in the * Grenville Paper.s,* 
at the head of the board of trade until } ii. 4^7 — but without success, for Beardmore 
21 March 1761. He was then nominated to ' recovered 1,500/. damages in 1764, and the 
thelord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and assumed jury awarded to Wilkes in November 1769 
the duties of his new position on his arrival damages amounting to 4,000/. In August 
at Dublin in October 1761, in company with ; ITtlil, when I*itt was called upon to form an 
W. G. Hamilton Single-speech Ilamiltou’) , administration, the king suggested Halifax 
as his chief secretary, and ilichard Cumber- I as the head of the treasury. l*itt instantly 
land as his Ulster secretary. In February of , refused, with the remark that * he was a pretty 
the following year the Irish parliament raised j man, and as in bad circumstances might lie 
the viceroy^ allowance from 12,000/. to , groom of the stole or paymaster.’ TheGren- 
16,000/. per annum, whereupon Halifax ac- j ville ministry dragged on its course until 
cepted the increased emolument for his sue- , July 1765, when Iitilifax and his friends were 
cessors, but declined to rtKieive it himself, ' dismissed. In the following December nveiv 
although his pecuniarj- affairs were already ; turesw’ere tendered to him by the new govem- 
involved, and his expenditure of 2,000/. a j ment,biit he remaiued out of olhce until the 
year while in Ireland led to greater embar- , formation of his nephew Lord North’s ad- 
rassments. Through his popularity w'ith the [ ministration, iu January 1770, when he re- 
merchants he was created first lord of the ad- j ceived the dignified place of lord privy seal, 
miralty in .Tune 1762, and allowed to retain , Kxactly a year later he was transferred to the 
the viceroyalty of Ireland for a year from that j more laborious duties of secretary of state, 
date. Before that time expired he bt'canie.se- although George III, in \rriting to Lord 
cretary of stat^ in Lord Bute’s administration , North, said ; ‘ ifud I been in his situation and 
(October 1702), and when Bute w'us succeeded , of his age, I should have preierred his motto, 
by George Grenville (April 1768), the seals , otium cum diynitate^ and Horace Walpole, 
ofsecreta^shipcontinued in Halifax’s hands. . in surprise at the appointment, wrote: ‘He 
His position was further strengthened by an . knew nothing, was loo old to learn, and too 
intimation to the foreign miiii.ster.s that the .sottish and t(iO proud to suspect what he 
king had now entrusted the direction of his wanted.’ The rapirl decay of his faculties 
government to Grenville and the two secre- w<iuld not have permittctd him to continue 
taries. Lords Egreinont and Halifax. The long in that arduous position, but he died in 
three ministers wrere at once christened the harness on 8 ,Tuiie 1771, when the king ex- 
triumvirate, and thtiir characters w'ore im- pressed his sorrow ‘ at the loss of so amiable 
mcdiat(dy criticised by their contemporaries . a man.’ Amonument by Bacon to his memory 
in politics. One onlooker deemed Egreinont was erected in the w^est aisle of Westminster 
incapable, but assigned to Halifax * i>arts, Abbey. At the time of bis death he was 
application, and personal disinterestedness.’ , secretary of state for the northern depart- 
Another considered Halifax the weakest but ment, ranger and warden of Salcey forest 
the most amiable of the set, praising the readi- and Bushey I’ark, lord-lieutenant of North- 
ness, and condemning the substance of his amptonshire (to which ho was appointed in 
spet^ches, while adding that his profusion ‘in , November 1749), privy councillor (created 
building, planting, and on a favourite mis- 11 Jan. 1749^, and knight of the Garter 
tress’ had made him poor, and that he sought ' (23 April 1 764). Ijanghome inscribed to him 
to recover himself ‘ by discreditable means.’ | in 1762 a pof m called ‘ The Viceroy,’ in praise 
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of liU governiuent of Ireland and his determi- 
nation not to accept for himself the additional 
allowance of 4,000/. a year whicli had been 
granted to him. Dr. Dodd, with the assist- 
ance of Bishop Squire, addressed in 1763 * A 
Letter to the Right lion. Lord Halifax on. 
the Peace.’ Many of his own letters are in 
the possession of C. F. W eston Underwood, of 
Bomerby, near Brigg, to whom they have de- 
scended from his ancestor already mentioned 
(Hist, MSS, Comm. 10th Rep. App. p. 199), 
Lord Lansdowne ( ib. 3rd Rep. App. p. 142 ; 5th 
Rep. App. p. 248, and 6tk Ilep. App. p. 239), 
Lord Braybrooke {ib, 8th Jiep. App. p. 286), 
and among the collect ions formerly bedonging : 
to Lord AsUburnhara {ib. 8th Rep. App. iii. 
p. 15). In 1769 there appeared vof. i. of ' 
‘ Letters between the Duke of Grafton, Lord 



Halifax’s administration of the board of trade 
held out the promise of a bright future for 
him in the highest ]) 08 ition of ullicial life; 
budt his advancement, unfortunately for his 
reputation, was delayed until his fortunes 
were w'astiod and his faculties imjiaired by 
dissipation. The * favourite mistress' previ- 
ously referred to was repnwnted with him 
in a caricature in the * Town and Country 1 
Magasine’ for 1769. She was describetl as ' 
‘J)***l**n bom Faulkner,' and her name 
was Mary Anne Faulkner, the niece and 
adopted daughter of George Faulkner, the 
Dublin printer. A singer at the Drury Lane ' 
Theatre, and deserted by a worthless bus- . 
band, she became the governess of Halifax's - 
daughter, and then his mistress, by whom he 
had two children. For her sjike he broke oil’ i 


ii. 427, hi. 221-2 ; Mahon’s Hist. iv. 4, t. 28, 
31, 38, 07, 234 ; Satirical Prints at Brit. Museum, 
iv. 586-7 ; Cumberland’s Memoirs (1806), 98- 
122,134-40,158-64. 180-5; Corresp. of Frances, 
Countess of Hartford (1806), ii. 101, iii. 206; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 280,350, viii. 61 ; Cent. 
Mag. 1762, pp. 133-4, 1764, pp. 600-1, 1769, 
pp. 533-7, 1771, p. 287; Malcolm’s Lond. Re- 
' divivum, i. 102 ; Hosted’s Kent. hi. 71 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage ; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 
Taylor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 240, 253, 206 ; 
Grego’sParl. Elections (1886),226-8.] W.P.C. 

DUNKARTON, ROBERT (a. 1770- 
1811), mezzotint engfraver, bom in London in 
1744, w'os a pupil of Pether. He practised 
as a portrait-painter at first, but discontinued 
exhibiting after 1779. In 1762 he was awarded 
a premium by the Society of Arts. His works 
in mezzotint bear dates from 1770 to 1811. 

! He scraped over forty portraits, among which 
I were : Henry Addington, after (Copley ; Wil- 
, liarn, lord Amherst, after Devis; Sarah and 
Jethiry Amherst, after Robert Fagan ; Eliza- 
' beth Billing on, after Downman; Anne Cat- 
' le}’, after Lawranson ; James, earl of Fife, 
after Devis ; James, lord Lifford, after Rey- 
nolds ; Lady Philadelphia “Wharton, after 
A. Vandyck, &c. To these should be added 
numerous plates, published in 1810-15, in 
Woodbum^s ‘ One Ilundred Portraits of Il- 
lustrious Characters,' and, in 1816, * Fifteen 
Portrait^** of Royal Pf*rsonages.’ Other por- 
traits were sold at Richardson's sale, 22 April 
1814,08 portraits to illustrate Clarendon and 
Burnet. 

[Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits, pt. i. 
p. 221.] L. F. 


n marriage with a w-ealthy lady, the daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Drury of North- 
amptonshire, wdiereiipoii the hon-mot circu- 
lated throughout London that ‘the hundreds 
of Dmiy have got the lH‘tter of t he thousands 
of Drory.’ She accompanied him into Ire- 
land, and became notorious there and else- 
where as a placemonger. His ambition and 
extravagance were shown over the notorious 
election the borough of Northampton in 
1708, when tliree peers, Halifax, Northamp- 
ton, and Spencer, struggled for t he supremacy, 
and the contest and subsequent scrutiny cost 
the last of them 100, (XX)/., and the others 
150,000/. apiece. 

[Walpole’s Letters, Canningham’s ed. i. 334. 
iii. 21, 84-90, 317. 386, iv. 2, 36-6, 74, v. 106. : 
282, 209, 301 ,* Walpole's Last Ten Years of 
George II, i. 173, 844, ii, 176; Walpole’s Me- 
moirs of Reign of George III, i. 1 77, 276-80, 293, •: 
415, ii. 61-60, iv. 261 ; Corresp. of George HI 
and Lord North, i. 60-1, 73-4; Chatham Cor. 
resp. iv. 69, 72, 143, 179; Gi^nville Paper 


. DUNKIN, ALFRED JOHN (1812- 
I 1879), antiquary and historian, the only son 
I of John Dunkin [q. v.] by his wife' Anne, 

, daughter of William Chapman, civil engineer, 

I was born at Islington, London, on 9 Aug. 

; 1812. He received his ecluention at the Mili- 
tary College, Vendome. In 1831 he entered 
his father's printing and stntionerv business 
at Bromley, Kent, n'moved with him in 1837 
to a new establishment at Hartford, and a 
little later took charge of a bnincli business 
^ at Gravesend. Some years after his father’s 
! death, in December 1 846, he opened a London 
1 branch at 140 Qnot'n ^’’icto^ia Strt'ct. While 
j travelling in the severe wduter of 1878-9 he 
was seized with bronchit is at NewbAry, Berk- 
shire, but managed to get up to London to 
the bouse of an old nurse at 110 Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars Road. There he died after 
a few days* illness, iX) Jan. 1879. He was 
buried in Hartford cerac'teiy, 4 Feb. He was 
never married. By his will he direcU that 
after the death of his sister and residuary 
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l^^tee, Miss Ellen Elisabeth Dunkin, now i logical Mine, a collection of Antiquarian 
(1888) living at Dartford, his library and | Nuggets relating to the County of Kent . . , 
collections are to go, under certain conditions, | including the Laws of Kent during the 
to the Guildhall Library. On failure of such , Saxon epoch,’ vols. 1-8, 8vo, London, 1865 
conditions the collections are to be presented ! [53-63], In the belief that he was the 
to the trustees of the British Museum ; and J original editor, he printed (8vo,*Noviomago,’ 
that the family monuments at Hartford and j 1856) twenty-five copies of the works of 
Bromley may be maintained and renewed | Kadulphus, abbot of Coggeshall, to which 
when necessary, he left to the lord mayor, he appended an English translation. An 
the vicars of Dartford and Brtjmley, and the j imperfect copy of this unlucky undertaking, 
principal librarian of the British Museum j with some severe remarks by Sir F. Madden, 
freehold estates at Stone, Erith, and Bromley; ' is in the British Museum, 
ten gruineus anauaUy to ^ spent in a visita- . p^rtfbrd and WM Kent Advertiser, 1 and 8 
tion dinner to exaimne the tomte and mo- ig-g. Dartford Express, 8 Fob. 1879; DarO 

monals (Printing Tunf» and Uthographer, ; foM Chronicle, 1 and 8 Feb. 1879; Brit. Uns. 
15 April 1879, p. 89 ). Duiikm had an honest , Cat.] O. G. 

love for antiquities, but his writings contain | 

little that is valuable. The lighter essays ' DUNKIN, JOHN (1782-1840), topogra- 
which he contributed to periodicals, and of • pher, the son of John Dunkin of Bicester, 
which he afterwards nipriuled a few copies, Oxfordshire, by his wife, Elisabeth, widow 
are simply inane. The following is prolmbly ' of John Telford, and daughter of Thomas and 
an incomplete list: 1. * Nundinse Cantianse. Johanna Timms, was born at Bicester on 
Some Account of the Chantry of Milton-next- ■ 16 May 1782. While attending the free 
Gravesend, in which is introduced a notice school of that town he met with a sevare 
of Kobert Pocock, the history of Dartford accident, and for many years it was feared 
Market and Fair, together with remarks on that he would remain a cripple for life. He 
the appointment of (irammar School Feof- employed the leisure thus imposed upon him 
fees generally,* 12mo, Dover, 1842 (twelve chiefly by scribbling verses, but contrived at 
copies printed). 2. * Legendao Cantiante. the same time to pick up soufe knowledge of 
william de Eynsford, the excommunicate ; history and archtcology. After serving an 
a Kentish legend,* dvo, London, I842(twenty- apprenticeship to a printer, and living for a 
five copies printed). 3. * Nundino) Floralios. while in London, he established himselfoefore 
Fugitive Papers. May Day, May Games, &c.,’ 1815 as a bookseller, stationer, and printer 
8vo, Dover, 1843 (twelve copit?a printed). : at Bromley, Kent. Here he jiublished bis 

4. ^Nundinte Literariee. Fugitive Papers, first to|>ographical work, a compilation in 
Christmas Eve, Christmas, Easter, Whitburn- part from Piiiliiiott, Hasted, and Lysons, en- 
tide, Harvest-Time, and the Morris Danct'rs,' titled ‘Outlines of the History and Anti- 
12mo, Dover, 1843 (twelve copies printed). ' quities of Bromley in Kent. . . .To which 

5. ‘ The Ueign of Lockriii : a poem. He- , is added an investigation of the Antiquities 
marks upon modem pfjetry. Second edition of Holwood Hill. . .ly. . . A. J. Kempe,* 
with additions. The History of I jockriu,&c.,* , 8vo, Bromley, 1815. It was followed the 
8vo, London, Dartford (printed, 1845). 6.* Me- next year by ‘The History and Antiquities 
morandaof Springhead and its neighbourhood of Bicester. . . To which is added an In- 
during the primeval period* (without au- uuiry into the History of Alchester, a city of 
thor*s name), 8vo, London, 1848 (one hun- - theDobiini. . . . Wit h an Appendix and . . . 
dred cimies privately printed). 7. ‘History Kennett*s Glossary,* 2 parts, 8vo, London, 
of the (ioiinty of Kent,* 3 yols. 8vo, Ijoudon, 1816. In 1819 he commenced arranging for 
1856-68-55 1.-77]. Dunkin belonged to nu- the press his a6coutitof the hundreds of Bul- 
merous archmological societies, English and lin^on and Ploughloy, Oxfordshire, for which 
foreign. An original member of the British he had previously collected largo materials. 
Archseological Association, he edited and , ‘ The following year,* writes his sou, ‘ was 
printed the report of the first general meet- devoted principally to re-examinations of the 
ing, held at Canterbury in September 1844 , towns, vUloges, &c., together with a personal 
(one hundred and fifty copies, Svo, London, ' superintendence of the great excavations he 
Gravesend [printed], 1846), and that of the ' was conducting at Ambrosden and Bicester,’ 
special general meeting of 5 March 1845 > the particulars of which will be found de- 
(une hundred and fifty copies, 6vo, London, ' tailed in the Appendix. In 1823 the work 
Gravesend [printed], 1845). Again, in 1851 , appeared under the title of ‘ Oxfordshire : the 
he saw through the press the report of the | History and Antiquities of the Hundreds of 
fifth general meeting, held at Worcester in ; Bullington and Ploughley,’ &c., 2 vols. 4to, 
August 1848. He also edited ‘The Archseo- j London. T)^ impression was limited to a 
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liuiidred copies, of which seventy only were 
for sale. In 1^7 Dunkin removed to Dart- 
ford, where three years previously he had com- 
menced to huild nimself a lar^e printing esta- 
blishment. Shortly afterwards he opened a 
branch business at G ravesend. In 1 844 he i>ub- 
lished his 'History and Antiquities of Dart- 
ford with Topographical ^iotices of the Neigh- 
bourhood,’ 8vo, London, Hartford [printed]. 
Thenceforward he occupied himselt' in ar- 
ranging the materials he laid accuiniilated 
for the histories of Oxfordshire and Kent, 
lie died on SJsJ Doc. lH4d, and by his desire 
was buried on the eiislerii side of 1 iio lichgate 
of 8t. Kdmund’s cemet<*ry, Hartford, as near 
as ]K>ssiblo to the burying-grouiid of Novio- 
magii.s, which he had described in his last 
work. A brass was erected to his memory 
in that part of Hartford parish ehureli which 
is now occupied by tlie organ {^Dartford 
Chronicle j 8 Feb. 1870). In 1807 be married 
Anne Chapman Chapman, the daughter of 
William Chapman of Lincolnshire, a well- 
khown civil engineer, by whom he left issue 
a son, Alfred .Tohn [q. v.], and a daughter, 
Ellen Elizabeth. Ilia widow’ survived him 
nineteen years, dying at Hartford on 12 March 
180.5, aged 77 i^Gent. Mag. .‘Ird sei*. \viii.530). 
Dunkin was an original luoinber of the Rri- 
tiali Archaeological .\ssociatioii. 

[(iont. Mug. new sor. xxvii. 3*20-2 (with a 
port mil).] 0-. G. 

DUNKIN, WILLIAM, H.H. (1709?- 
176-5), poet, w'ns left in early life to the charge 
of Trinity College, Hublin, by an aunt W’ho 
bequeathed lu‘r property t<i ihe collegt* w'itli 
the condition that it should provide for his 
education and advancement in life. He took 
hisB.A. degree in 1729, H.H. in 1744. As a 
young man he had a reput at imi for foolish 
acts and clever poems, ( >ne of i lies»» p«H*ms, 

' Bettesworth’s Exultation/ written in 17?W, 
may be found among 8wift’s poems. Some 
time after this Hiinkiii was introduced to 
Swift, who became at once a vei-y valuable 
atrou to him. His ordinut ion by t h<' Arch- 
ishop of Cashel in 1 735 and tins incri'ase of 
the annuity wliicli he n?ceived from Trinity 
College from 70/. to 100/. in 1736 were both 
due to Swift’s intercession, which caused his 
marriage and otlier imprudent acts to be 
overlooktfd. In 1739 Swift made a strimuous 
attempt to procure the living of ("'olernine 
for him, but in this he was not successful. 
At that time Dunkin was keeping a school 
at Dublin, and in August 1746 Chesterdeld, 
with whom he had some intimacy, appointed 
him to the mastersliip of Portora l^oyal School, 
Enniskillen, wdiicli lie held till his death on 
24 Nov. 1765. Swift spcaks«oi him as <a 


gentleman of much wit and the best English 
; as well as Latin poet in this kingdom ’^^et- 
I ter to Aid. Barber, 17 Jan. 1737-8). Deane 
Swift, writing of the' Vindication of theLibel,’ 
a poem attributed to .Jonathan Swift, says 
• ' that poem was, I know, written by my very 
w’orthy friend Dr. Dunkin, with whom 1 have 
spent many a jovial evening ; he was a man 
of genuine true w’it and a delightful cum- 
panion’ (NiCHOiiS, lUttsfr. v. 384). Jlesides 
the two poems already mentioned Dunkin 
wrote : ‘ Techrethyrambeia sive poema in P. 
Mnrphorum Trin. ColLsuManitorem/ Dublin, 
1730; a translation of 'Techrethyrambeia,’ 

, Dublin, 1730 (also published as an appendix 
to I >elany’s ‘ Tribune,’ 1730) ; ‘ Carbery Itocks ' 
(the Eriglisli version of ' Oarberiae Kupes’), 
publish^ among Swift’s poems ; ' The Lover’s 
Web,’ Dublin, 1734; ' Epistola ad Francis- 
ciiin Bindonem arm., cui adjiciuiitur quutuor 
Odfti,’ Dublin, 1741; ' Hymen’s Triumph,’ a 
poem in the 'Gentleman’s Magazine ’for 1743 
( xiii. 208) ; a prologue at t he opening of a 
Dublin hospital, in the ' Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for 1745 (xv. 269); ' Bceotia, a poem,’ 
Dublin, 1747; ‘The Bramin, an eclogue to 
Edm. Nugent, esi]./ London, 1751 (Nugent 
was apparently an old pii^il) ; ‘ An Ode on 
the death of Frederick, P. of Wales, with 
remarks by P. II. M. D.,* Dublin, 1752 ; ' An 
Epistle to the Ut. Hon. Philip, Earl of Chester- 
field,’ Dublin, 1760; '’Fhe Poet’s Prayer,’ a 
poem in the ‘ Annual Register ’ for 1774 (vol. 
xvii. pt. ii. p. 223) ; ' Select Poetical Works,’ 
Dublin, 1769-70: 'Poetical Works,’ to which 
j are added his ‘ Kpi.*>tles to the Earl of Chester- 
field,* Dublin, 1774, 2 vols. 

[Swift’s ('orrospondeiico and the notes thereto 
in Scott's edition ; Dublin University Catalogue 
of Gradual oh; manuscript records at Portora 
Roj’hI School. Rnuiskilleu; deaths in Gent. Mag. 
for DpCHmlu'i* 1765 (xxxv. 590) , Brit. Mus. (*st. 
of Priiiteil Bookb ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 427.1 

E. C-N. 

DUNLOP, ALEXANDER (1684-1 747), 
Greek scholar, eldest son of William llunlop 
[q. V.], principal of (ilusgow University, born 
III Carolina in 1684, was appointed professor 
of Greek in the university of Glasgow about 
1706. He published in 1736 a Greek gram- 
mar, which for many \cars was in general 
use in Scottish schools. In consequence of 
failing sight he resigned his chair in 1742 
on the terms that his salary and house should 
be secured to him during life. His successor, 
Dr. James Moor, was appointed on 9 July 
1742. Dunlop died on 27 April 1747. 

[Glasgow Jourmil, 27 April 1747 ; Notices and 
Documents illuBtrntive of the Literary History 
of Gliwgow (3Iaitland Club), p. 128.] 

J. M. R. 
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DIJNLOP. ALEXANBEll COLQU- ; in Scotland, to which his services and abili- 


HOUN-STIRLING- MURRAY- (1798- 
1870), church lawyer and politician, bom 
27 Doc. 1798, was the fifth son of Alexander 
Dunlop of Keppoch, Dumbartonshire, by Mar- 
got Colquhoun of Kcnmure, Lanarkshire. 
His family had in former times taken much 
interest in the Scottish church. Dunlop was 
called to the bar in 1820, and in his earlic'st 
years was an ardent student of his profe^ion. 
In 1822 he became one of the editors <»f * Shaw 
and Dunlop’s Reports, ’and gave no little evi- 
dence of his legal attainments. At an early 
period his attention was specially direotcHl to 
parochial law ; in 1825 he published a treatise 
on the law of Scotland relating to the iioor, in 
18il3 a treatise on the law of patronage, and 
afterwards his fuller treatise on parochial law. 
The sympathies of Dunlop were very warmly 
enlisted in the operations of the church, and 
he took an active part in all the ecclesiastical 
reforms and benevolent undertakings of the 
period. Rut in a pre-eminent degree his in- 
terest was excited by the questions relating 
to the law of patronage, and the collision 
which arose out of them between the church 
and the civil courts. Relying on history 
and statute Dunlop very earnestly supported 
what was called tno ‘non-intrusion’ party, 
led b}’ Chalmers and others, believing it to 
be constitutionally in the right, and when 
the church became involvetl in litigation he 
devoted himself with ranj disinterestedness 
to her defence. He not only defended the 
church at the bar of the court of session, but 
in private councils, in committees, deputa- 
tions, and publications he was unwearied on 
her behalf. The public documents in which 
his position was stated and defended, espe- 
cialfy the ‘ Claim of Right ’ in 1842, the ‘ Pro- 
test and Deed of Demission’ in 1843, were 
mainly his work. 

In 1844 he married Eliza Esther, only child 
of John Murray of Ainslie Place, Edinburgli, 
and on the death of his father-in-law in 1849 
heassumed the nameof Murray-I )iiiilup. Sidi- 
Bequently,in 1866, on succeeding to the estate 
of his cousin, William Colquhoun-Stirliiig of 
Law and Edinbamet, he took the name of 
Colquhoun-Stirling-Murray-Dunlop. In 1845 
and 1847 he contested the repnisentation of 
his native town of Grtjenock, but without suc- 
cess ; in 1852 he wa.s returned by the electors, 
and for fifteen years represented them in a 
way that met with their most cordial appre- 
ciation. In early life he had bt-*en a tory, but 
he was now thoroughly liberal. In parlia- 
ment, however, while generally supporting 
the liberals he retained an independent posi- 
tion, declining offices both in connection with 
the government and with his own profession 


ties well entitled him. 

His services in parliament were fniitfiil of 
much useful legislation. In a sketch of bis 
life by his friend, David Maclagan, mention 
I is made of eight several acts which he got 
' passed. Those on legal points introduced 
important practical amendments of the laws^ 
the_ most interesting, perhuxis, being that 
which put a stop to Gretna Green marriages. 
Some of his measures bore on social improve- 
ment, one of them being an act to facilitate 
the erection of dwelling-diouses for the work- 
ing cdusses, and another an act to render re- 
formatories and industrial schools more avail- 
able for vagrant and destitute children, well 
known as Dunhqt’s Act. 

'Die mo^t chivalrous of hia parliamentary 
services was an attack ( 19 March 18(51 ) on the 
governmtmt of Lord Palmerston, ivhich he 
had usually supported, in connecti<tn M'ith 
the .Vfghan war. Many years after the event 
it was ascertained that certain despatches 
written in 1839 by Sir Alexander Ihiruae, 
our 1*11 voy at the Afghan court, had been 
tampered with in piihlicatioii, and made to 
express opinions opposite to those ivhich Sir 
.\lexander held. j)uulop, at a great sacrifice 
of feeling, inoveil on 19 March 1861 ff»r a 
cf»mnjittee of inquiiy’, and was x'ery ably sup- 
ported by .Mr. Rright and others. * Lr>ri PaV 
merston was put to great straits in bis de- 
fence, as it could not he denied that Biimess 
despatches had bec‘n changed ; hut Disraeli 
came to his rescue, and uii the ground that 
tlie matter was now twenty years old advised 
the house not to reopi*n it.’ On a division, 
the motion of Dunlop was negatived by a 
vote of 159 to 49. 

In 1868 he re.signed his seat in parliament, 
the rest of liis days being spent chiefly on his 
property of Corsock in Diiiiif'riesshire. Lord 
Cockbuni in his ‘ Jounial’ rank.s Dunlop in 
everything, except impressive public exhibi- 
ti(m, superior to Chalmers and Cnndlish. 

* Dunlop,’ he says, ‘is the purest of cnthii- 
siast.**. Till* generous devotion wdtli which he 
has givcm himself to this cause (tJie chiircli) 
has rtlturded, and will probably arrest the 
success of his very considerable talent and 
learning ; hut a crust of bread anil a cup of 
c<dd water would satisfy all the worldly d»»- 
siri'S of this most disinterested person. His 
luxury would be in hia obtaining justice for 
his favourite and oppressed church, which 
he espousi‘s from nt) love of power or any 
other ecclesiastical object, but solely from 
piety and the love of the peojde.’ 

Dunlop died on 1 Sept. J 870, in the seven- 
ty-second year of his age. He had four sons 
and four daugjiters. 
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[Notice of the late Mr. Dunlop, by Mr. David 
Maclagan ; Hansanrs Debates ; Disruption Wor- 
thies ; Scotsman and Daily Keviow, 2 Sc;pt. 1870 ; 
Funeral Sermons, by Kov. Dr. J. Julius Wood 
and Rev. Dr. Candlish; personal ntcol lections 
and letters from Mr. Dunlop’s family to the 
writer.] W. O. B. 

DUNLOP, FRANCKS ANNE WAL- 
LACE (17110-1815), of Dunlop, friend of 
Robert Burns, descended from a brother of 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, was 
the last surviving' daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wallace of Craigie, by his wife Eleonora Ag- 
new, daughter of Colonel Agnewof Ijochryan. 
She was bom on 10 April I7.‘l0. Tier only bro- 
ther died before h«*r father, and <»n her fat lier’s 
death in 1700 she inherited the property. 
Previous to this she had, at. the age of s€*ven- 
teen, become the wife of Mr. .Tf)hn Dunlop of 
Dunlop, Ayrshire. She made the acquaint- 
ance of Burns in the winter of 1780, shortly 
after the puhlicatioii of his lir>t KilmarnocK 
\olumc. Having n*ad the * Cottar’s Sat iir- 
<li\y Night ’ in a friend’s C(»py whih* recover- 
ing from a severe illness, slie was so delighted 
with it that she iiiimedintt>ly scuit off a mes- 
senger to Mossgiel, fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant, for half a dozen copies, and with 
a friendly invitation for Burns to call at 
Dniilop iJouse. Her relationship to Wallace 
was also ineiition(‘d, and Burns in his reply 
W'arinly expressed his gratification at her 
noticing his attempts to celebrate her illus- 
1 rious aiicest-nr. From t his time I hey became 
fast friends and frequent correspondents, 
Burns's letters to her being oftf*ii on the 
rncjre M*rious tliemes. He was also in the 
habit of enclosing poems to her, amtiiig t he 
more remarkable sent her being ‘ AuldLang 
Syne,’ * Cue fetch to me a pint of wine,’ and 
* Karewell, thou fjiir day.’ In his last years 
she, di‘serted him, and ho S4‘iit h»T several 
h'tters without ever receiving any explana- 
tion. In his last written to her, 1 *J J ulv 1796, 
he says that having written so often without 
obtaining an answ^T, he would not. havo 
written her again but for th»j fatJt that he 
would soon be ‘ l)eyond that bourne whence 
no traveller retunis.' When l?urrie proposed 
to write the * Life of Burns,' Mrs. Dunlop re- 
fused to permit her letters to Hums to see 
the light, but agreed to give a letter of Burns 
for every one of hers returned. As Burns 
wrote several to her without obtaining an 
answer, these were not recovert^d. She died 
on 24 May 1815. She had seven sons and 
six daughters. Burns, in her honour, named 
his second son Francis Wallace. 

[Robertson’s Account of the Families in Ayr ; 
Paterson’s History of Ayr; Works of Rol>ert 
Burns.] ^ T. F. H. 


DUNLOP, JAMES (d, 1832), of Dunlop, 
Ayrshire, lieutenant-general, was fifth son of 
John Dunlop, laird of that ilk, by his wife, 
Frances Anne [see Dunlop, Frances Anne 
Wallace], last surviving daughter of Sir 
Thomas \Vallace, hart., of Craigie, and was 
enfeoffed of the Dunlop estate in 1 781 on the 
resignation of his father, his only riimaining 
elder brother. Sir Thomas, having already 
succeeded to the (.raigie estate under the 
name of Wallace. Before this, in January 
1778, James Dunlop had been appointed en- 
sign in the old 82nd (Hamilton) foot, raised 
in tlie lowlands at that time at the cost of 
the Duke of Ham il ton. 1 fiinlop accompanied 
the regiment to Nova Scotia and obtained 
his lieutenancy in 1 779. In the spring of 
that year he went with the dank companies 
to New York and was wrecked on the coast 
of New Jersey, when four-fifths of tlie com- 
pany to which ho belonged were drowned 
and the rest matle prisoners by the Ameri- 
cans. Haying been exchanged, Dunlop ac- 
companied part of the HOth foot frmn New 
York to Virginia, and was actively engaged 
tliere. When the mouth of the Cnesapi^ake 
was seized by two Frencli frigates, he was 
despatched with tlie news to (’harlestown, 
where he, arrived in April 1781 ; after which 
he joined a detacliment under Major (after- 
wardsSir James) Oaig [q. v.] at Wilmington, 
North (’arolina, and commanded u tror>p of 
mounted infantry acting as dragoons. After 
Cornwallis’s snrrtmder at York Town, Vir- 
ginia, on 19 Oct. 1781, the troops at Wil- 
mington were withdrawn tt» Charlestown, 
and Dunlop, who meanwhile had purchased 
a company in his owti cjorps, the 82nd, re- 
joined it at Halifax, where he served until 
the peace in 178.3, when the regiment was 
ordf*ix*d home. A leak caused the transport 
tf) run for Antigua, where the troops landed 
and did duty until 1784, when the rc*giment 
was disbanded at Edinburgh, and Dunlop put 
on half-pay. In 1787, having raised men for 
a company in the 77th foot, one of the four 
king’s regiments raised at that time at the 
ex]3ense of the East India Company, he was 
brought on full pay in that regiment, accom- 
panied it to Bombay, and served under Lord 
Cornwallis in the camiuiign against Tippoo 
Sahib ill 1 791 . In 1 794 he became deputy 
paymaster-general of king’s trofips, Bombay, 
and later, military secretary to tlie governor 
of Bombay. The same year lie became brevet- 
major, which promotion did not appear in 
orders in India until t wo years afterwards, 
lie bw,aine major in the 77th in September, 
and lieutenant-colonel in December 1795. 
When tlie latter promotion was announced 
in orders about twelve months after date, 
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Ihiidog resigned lu8 staff appointments Joined I DUNLOP, JAMES (1795-1848), astro- 
his regiment, and commanded a field-force 1 nomer, wm l^m in Ayrshire in 1795. He 
against a ref^tory rajah in Malabar, defeat- ^ accompanied Sir 'l^omas Makdougall Brit 
ing three detachments, one of them two thou- j baim [q. t.J to New South Wales in 1831 as 
sand strong, sent out a^^inst him. After this | assistant in the observatory founded by him 
he commanded at Cochin: On the breaking ■ at Paramatta, of which, after Rumker*8 de- 


out of the Mysore war, ho was appointed to 
a European brigade in General Stewart's divi- 
sion, and commanded it in the action at Se- 
daseer 6 March, and at the captun? of Seringa- 
pat am 4 May 1799, where he led the left 
column of assault (the right column being 
led by David Baird [q. v.j), and received a very 
severe tulwar w’ound, from which he never 
quite recovered. He was subsequently em- 
ployed against the hill-forts in the Canara 
country, and soon after returned home. On 
the renewal of the war with Prance in 1803, 
Dunlop was ordered to take command of a 
royal garriarm battalion in Guernsey, com- 
posed of recruiting detachments and Vccniita 
of king's regiments serving in India. In 1804 
he exctianged from the 77th to 59th foot, then 
stationed on the Kentish cr>ast ; in 1805 he 
became brigadier-general and was appointed 
to a brigade in Cornwall ; afterwanla lie was 
transferred to tlic eastern district, and for a 
time commanded a highland brigade at Col- 
chester. He became a major-general :?5 July 
1810, and in October was apiiointed to the 
staff of Lord Wellington’s array in the Penin- 
sula, which he joined at Torres Vedras in 
November the same year. He was appointed 
to n brigade in the 5th division under Genti- 
ral Leitn, which took part in the pursuit of 
the French to Santarem. On Leitli's de- 
parture after the return of the division to 
Torres Vedras, Dunlop assiimc'd command. 
At the head of the division he joined I^rd 
Wellington between hairia and Pomhal in 
March 1811, and commanded it throughout 
the ensuing campaign, including the ])attle 
of Fuentes d'Onoro, 5 May 1811, with the 
exception of a period of ten days, when the 
command devolved on Sir William Erskiiie. 
When the division went into winter quarters 
at Ouarda, Dunlop obtained leave of absence 
and did not rejoin the Peninsular army. He 
was made lieutenant-general in 18l7, and , 
colonel 75th foot in 1827. lie represented the 
stewartjy of Kirkcudbright in three succes- 
si ve parliaments from 181 3 to 1 826. He died in ! 
1832. Dunlop married, in 1802, Julia, dangh- ' 
ter of Hugh Baillie of Monckton, and by her 
left issue. Ills grandson, the late Sir James 
Dunlop, M.P., received a baronetcy in 1838. ! 

[For the genealogy of the ancient Lowland , 
family of Dunlop of Dunlop, see Jas. Paterson’s • 
Acet. of CO. Ayr (Ayr, 1847). ii. 46-8; for Dun- 
lop's services see Philippart's K. Mil. Cal. 1820, 
vol. hi. ; Gent. Mag. cti. i. 640.] H. M. G. j 


: parture on 16 June 1823, Dunlop remained in 
I sole charge. The greater part of the obser- 
' vatioDS for the * Brisbane Cfatalogiie ’ of 7386 
southern stars, brought to a close on 2 March 
1826, were thus made by him. He detected 
Eucke's comet on 2 June 1822, at its first 
calculated return, and observed the bright 
comet of 1826 from 21 July to 8 Nov., infer- 
ring axial rotation from striking changes in 
the figure of its tail. An occultation by the 
same body of the third magnitude star ij Eri- 
dani \vas carefully watched by bim on 3 Get. 
{JSflinb, Jonm. of Science ^ vi. 84). 

After the return of his principal to Europe 
late in 1825 Dunlop resolved, at some sacri- 
fice of his private interests, to remain in the 
colony for the purpose of exploring its little- 
known skies. A nine-foot reflector of Jjis 
own construction served him for swe<>pijig 
from the pole to latitude 30® ; and his micro- 
metrical mi^asares of double stars were exe- 
cuted with a 46-iiich equatorial, which he had 
provided with two micrometers a parallel- 
line, and a doiible-image on Amici's principle. 
His own house at Paramatta wa.s his obser- 
vatory. The chief results wens embodied in 
‘ A Catalogue of Nebuhe and Clusters of Stars 
in the Southern Heraisphe.re, observed at Pa- 
ramatta in Xew South Wales,' presented to 
the Royal Society by Sir .Fohn Iierscbel, and 
rt^ud on 20 Dec. 1827 {Phi!, Trans, cxviir. 
11.3), 'J'he collection included 029 objects, 
nearly all previously unknown, and was ac- 
companied by drawings of the more remark- 
able among them. Its merit was acknow- 
ledged by the bestowal of the Astronomical 
Society’s gold medal, in prestmting which, on 
8 Feb. 1828, Sir John Hcrschel spoke in high 
terms of Dunlop’s qualities as an observer 
{Monthly Notices, i. 60). (Tnfortimately this 
favourable opinion was not altogether con- 
firmed by suhseq^uent experience. No more 
than 211 of Dunlop’s nebulte were disclosed 
by HerscheVs far more powerful telescopes at 
the Cap*, and he was driven to conclude that 
in a great number of coses * a want of suffi- 
cient liglit or defining power in the instru- 
ment used by Mr. Dunlop has been the cause 
of his setting down objects as nebulra where 
none really exist’ (Observations at the Cape, 
p, 4). Nor did the 'Brisbane Catalogue’ 
afford him the well-determined star places he 
expected from it. The polar distances proved 
indeed satisfactory; but the right ascensions 
were affected^by comparatively large instru- 
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mental erraraimperfectlviiiyestiffated. Moon- DUOTjOR JOHN (1756-1820), song- 
lit and other nights unniyourable to the dis- writer, bom November 1756, was the youngest 
coyeiy of nebulie were deyoted by Dimlop at son of Provost Colin Dunlop of Carmyle in 
Paramatta to the obseryation of double stars, the parish of Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, 
of which 254 were catalogued, and 29 micro- He began life as a merchant, and was lord 
metrically measured by him. In the form proyost of Glasgow in 1796. He lived at 
of a letter to Brisbane these results were im- ' Kosebank, near Glasgow, a pr^rty which 
parted to the Astronomical Society on 9 May I he planted and beautified. Early in the 
1828, and were published in their ‘Transac- ' eighteenth century it came into the posses- 
tions' with the title * Approximate Places of ' sion of Provost Murdoch, and through his 
Double Stars in the Southern Hemisphere* ; daughter, Margaret, it fell to her son-in-law, 
{Mem, a. A, Soc, iii. 257). Some have not ' John Dunlop. He was up]»ointed collector 
since been re-identified, no doubt owing to - of customs at Borrowstouniiess, whence he 
faultiness in their assigned positions. I was afterwards removed to Port Glasgow. 

Dunlop Kstumed to EiiroiJe in April 1827 , An active-minded man, he is described as *a 
and took charge of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s ' merchant, a sport smuTi, a mayor, a collector, 
observatory at Slakerstounin Roxburghshire, squire, captain and poet, politician and fac- 
whore he observed Encke's comet 26 Oct. to tor.’ His humour and social qualities made 
25 Dec. 1828 {ib, iv. 180), and determined him sought after. lie sang well and wrote 
the * difierence of the right ascensions of songs, some of which show a graceful lyrical 
the moon and stars in her parallel,' with a faculty and are still jwpular. *Oh dinna 
four-foot transit instrument in 1829-30 (f&. ask me gin I In’e ye* is perhaps the best 
V. 349). In 1827, 1828, and 1829 he made known, and w'ith ‘Here’s to the year that’s 
an extensive scries of magnetic observations awa’ is often includ(‘d in collections of Scot- 
in ‘various parts of Scotland, and arranged ' tisb poetry. These and two others by him 
the ascertaiiu'd particulars in * An Account are in the ‘ Modem Scottish jNIinstrel ’ (1857, 
of Observations made in Scotland on the Dis- v. 77-81) of Dr. C. Rogers. Dunlop was also 
tribution of the Magnetic Intensity,’ commu- known as a writer of monumental and other 
nicttted to the Royal Society of Edinburgh inscriptions. He was a leading member of 
on 19 April 1830 by Brisbane, w'ho had borne the convivial Hodge Podge Club in Glasgow, 
the entire expense of the undertaking for which some of his verses wt?re composed 

J%t7. Trane, xii. 1). A chart of tlie isody- (J. Strano, Glaeffow and ite Club8y'‘2ni adit, 
namical magnetic lincvs throughout Scotland 1857, pp. 43-0, 50, 53). In figure he was 
was appended. a Miogshead,’ but Jas jolly a cask as ere 

On Riimker's resignation in 182tl, Dunlop loaded the ground.* In 1818 he edited for 
was by the goveninieiit of New South Wales a son of Sir James and Lady Frances Steuart 
appointed dinictor of the riiramnttn Obser- some letters to them from Lady Mary W. 
\'atory, and repaired to his post in 1831. He Montagu, since reprinted by I^rd Wharn- 
there discovered two small comets on 80 Sept. cliff*e. He printed for private circulation a 
i833andl9Marciil834respcctivelv(J/oMM/y couple of volumes of his occasional pieces, 
Notices, iii. 100); determined the relative and his son, John Colin Dunlop [q. v.], the 
brightness of about four hundred southern author of the ‘History of Fiction,^ edited a 
stars with a double image eye-piece {ib, ii. volume of his poems in 1836. According to 
190); and his observations of the ‘Moon and the statement of the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
Moon-culminating Stars, Eclipses of .Tupiter’s four volumes of poetry in manuscript are in 
Satellites, and Occultations ot Fixed Stars by ; existence ( A and Q//mV^,5th 8er.iv.436). 
the Moon ’during 1838 wer»' laid by Brisbane ' He died at Port Glasgow 4 Sept. 1820, aged 
before the Royal Astronomical Society (£ft. ' 65 {Scots Magazine^ October 1820, p. 383). 

V. 8). lliese were the last signs of activity j His works are : 1. ‘ Poems on several 
from the Paramatta Observatory. Dunlop j Occasions,’ Greenock, 1817-19, 2 vols. 8vo 
resigned in 1842, and the instruments were j (only ten copies, privately printed; one is 
rc^moved to Sydney five years later. He died | in the Abbotsford library). 2. ‘Original 
at Bora Bora, Brisbane Water, on 22 Sept. ' l^etters from the Right Hon. l..ady Mary W. 
1848, aged 58. He had been since 1828 a | Montagu to Sir James and Lady Frances 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, Steuart, and Memoirs and Anecdotes of those 
and he was a corresponding member of the * distinguished Persons,’ 12mo, Greenock, 1818 
Paris Academy of Sciences. (privately printed). 3. ‘ Poems on several 

[Sydney Morning Horald, 27 Sept. 1848; Occasions from 1 793 to 181 6, *8 vo, Edinburgh, 
Comptes Rendus, xxxii. 261 ; Observatory, iii. 1*^36 (only fifty copies privately printed by 
614 ; H. C. Rnestoll on the Sydney Observatory; J. Cohn Dunlop). Not one of these three 
Roy. Soc,’tt Cat. of Sci. Papers.] A, M. C. W'orks is in the British Museum. 
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FG. Stewart’s Cariosities of GIjwrow Citiaen- 
ship, 1881. pp. 201-2 ; Martin’s Catalogue of 
Privately Printed Books. 2nd edition, 1^54, pp. 
232 243. 463 ; Coltness Collections (Maitland 
Club). 1842. pp. xxi. 310, 383. ^8; ^ 

Ladv^ Steuart and G. Chalmers. November 1804. 
in British Museum. Addit. MS. 22901, ft. ^Oo. 

DUNIiOP. JOHN' COLIN (d. 1843), 
author, was the son of John Dunlop [q. v.J 
of RoMbank, Glaaffow. IIo was studiou* and 
retired in disposition. He was admitted an 
advocate in 1807, but wiw only nommally 
at the bar. The flrat edition of tie we^ 
known < History of F ction was nublisb^ 
at EdinbuTKli in 1814. An article by IV. 
Hazlitt in the ‘ Edinburgh Review (Novem- 
ber 181 4, pp. 38-58) complains of the omifr 
siou of reference to metrical faction and 
the narrow and unplulosophical views ; but 
Cliristopher North censured the reviewer as 
• one of the shallowest praters that ever con- 
taminated the fields of classical disiyiisition 
bv his touch’ (Blackwood t Mm. 
lir 1824, p. 291 ). The ‘ Quarterly lleview 
(July 1815, pp.384-4081 considered the work 
Ueclited oil ‘a defective plan, in what we 
incline to think rather a superficial manner. 
These strictures are noticed in tlio preface 
to the second edition, which the authi^ claims 
to have improved and enlarged. More re- 
cent specialists have investigated particular 
branchesof the subject, some of Uunlop s views 
and opinions are obsolete, and it would be easy 

to point out small deficiencies and errors, but ; 
he was a conscientious critic, and in most in- , 
Stances he had carefully read the worlw he ; 
describes. The oriental and modern sections 
are the weakest. The chapters on romances | 
of chivalrv are good, and those on the Italian 
noveUsts "deserve high pr.ii>e. The stones, 
are well condensed, and the book is writt^ I 
in a clear and agreeable style, ft is 
most complete and useful history 
fiction. ‘Nocli immer ist die Arbeit lies 
Schotten John Dunlop die einzige in ihrer 
4.rt,’ savs Liebreclit. Ev idence of the wvirtli 
of the work is to be seen in the fact tliat the 
German version is not materially preferable 

iKmhm*was appointed* sheriff depute of the 

.hiss of Renfrew, in the room of John Con- 
felLei.!«s^ed,’ in 18l«( Wo» 
on July 1816). This office he retained imtil 
hU death. In 1823 he produced the first 
tVo voltes of a * Ilistoiy of Roman Liters^ 
ture,’ which is noticeable for uiwful a^twts 
oniie writings described, and illustrations 
drawn from modern EnropeM literati^. 
The * Memoirs of Spin,’ puWed m Ift^, 
JealH with the period from l«-l to 1700, 


supplementing R. Watson and Thomson’s 
‘Philip ir andlll’ (1665-1631), which, with 
Robertson’s ‘ Charles V’ and Coxe’s * Memoirs 
, of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bour- 
i bon ’ (1700-88), supply the Enfrlish reader 
with a continuous history of Spam for nearly 
three hundred years. In 1886 he printed for 
private circulation fifty copies of the * Poems 
of his father, John Dunlop. His last 
I duction was a volume of translations from 
* the Latin anthology (18^), which is said to 
I ffive evidence of plagiarism and negligence 
: IBlacktoofyd's Mag April 1838, pp. 631^4). 

Hedieil at Edinburgh in February 1843 ( Gent, 

: Mag, March 1843, P- ,341). i t s.- 

lie was well read in the Greek and^ Latin 
classics, and in the literatures of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. Gentle, amiable, 
cheerfur, and a good talker, his physical pre- 
.sencH showed a marked contrast with that 
jf his robust and jovial father. ‘People 
sometimes wondered how so feeble and qo re- 
tired a rreat lire could venture as n penal magis- 
trate among the strong sailors of Greftiuiek 
or the ill fed rebels of precarious Paisley ; Imt 
he did his duty among them very well. . . . 
In appearance he wa.s exceedingly I'^e a 
little, old, gray cuddy— a nice kindly body, 
with a clear, soft Scotch voice, so exactly 
like that of Gleiilee tliat the two were un- 
distinguishable. Everybod;jr loved Dunlop ; 
and, with the single exception of a relatuiii 
who wa.s always trying to swindle him, there 
was no one whom Dunlop did not lovi* 
{Journ. of Henry Ojekhum, 18/ 1, 

The titles of his works are : 1. J Jie His- 
tory of Fiction, being a Critical Account of 
the mo.st celebrated Prose Works of hiction 
from the earliest Greek Romances to the 


trifui my? - - 

Novels of the present Age, .1 vols. sm. 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1814; 3n(l edition, 3 vols. sm. 8 vo, 
Edinburgh, IHUl; 3rd edition (unaltered), 
large 8vo, double columns, London, 1845. A 
new edition, continued to recent times, is 
announced by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 
Translated as ‘ John Dunlop s Geschichte der 
I'rosadichtungen, u.s.w., aus dem Englischen 
iibertragen und vielfach vermehrt und be- 
richtigt, so wie mit einleitender Vorrede, 
ausfiihrlichen Anmerkungen und einem voll- 
atandigen Regist«ir veraehen von Felix Lieb- 
recht,’ large 8 vo, Berlin, 1851. 3. History 

of Homan Literature, from its earliest period 
to the Augustan Age,* 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1833-8 (now scarce, especially complete with 
the third volume). 3. * Memoire of Spain 
during the Reigns of Philip IV and OhariesII, 
from 1631 to 1700.* 2 vols, Hvo, Edinburgh, 
1834 4. ‘ Selections from the Latin Antho- 

logy, translated into English Verse, 8vo, 
mburgh,^8;58. 
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, [Notes and Queries, 5th ser. iv. 308, 376^, 
485, xii. 356; Eocyclonsedia Eritauniua, art. 

• Komaiice,' by H. it. T^der and M. Kerney, 
0th edition, vol. xx., 1886.] H. R. T. 

DUNLOP, WILLIAM, the el(ler( 1649 ?- 
1700), principal of the university of Glasgow, 
bom about the middle of the sevonteeuth cen> 
tuiy, was son of the Rev. Alexander Dunlop, 
A.M., minister of Paisley, and his second 
wife, daughter *of William Mure of Glander- 
Btoun. Both parfmts had suffered by im- 
prisonment ffrom the privy council on account 
of their sympathy with th«i^oventtntcr party. ^ 
The family had a wide and close connect ion 
with the morepromincut Presbyterians. Dun- 
lop devoted himself to the ministry, became 
a licentiate of the church of Scotland, and ‘ 
for a time acted as tutor in the family of 
IjordTochrane. At this time he wasemployed 
tocarrv to the army of the 1 )iike of Iluccleueh 
and Mfmmouth a declaration of the com- 
plaint^ and aims of the more moderate pre.sby- 
terians. With a party of his countrymen, 
eag<ir to find a home of freedom across the 
Atlantic, ho emigrated to (^iixilinu in Xorth 
America, where he remained till after the 
revolution of 1688, and wliere lie scents to 
have combined the fiinct ions of .soldit^r and 
chaplain, liaving become major of a regiment 
of militia. On his ret urn from America he 
got the offer first of an appointment as minis- 
ter of Ochiltree, ami s<K*oud of the church of , 
Pai.slev. Almost at the .same time the office 
of ])rincipal of the university of (Tla.sgow 
falling vacant in l(UK), William llf gave him 
the* appointment, feeling hiin^'U* indebted 
both to him and to his hrother-in-law, Mr. 
(afterwards Principal) (^arstare.s. 

As principal he was di.stiiigui.shed by his 
zealous elfortson behalf of the university, for 
which, in its dilapidated condition, he .suc- 
ceeded in getting a litth* aid from the king. 
He was a director of the celebrated Darien 
Company, in which the university had in- 
vested oOO/. of their funds ; and liis experi- 
ence in Carolina as a planter enabled him to 
rendersome service in mitigating the disasters 
which overtook the company. 

Dunlop continued to take a lively interest 
in t!ie ch’.irch. After his appointment as 
principal ue recta ved ordination, and the posi- 
tion of a minister of Glasgow witlumt charge 
or emolninent. In 1 694 he was commissioned 
by the general assembly, along with Mr. Pa- 
trick Gumming, minister of Ormiston, to con- 
gratulate the King on his return from the 
continent, and in 1695 to prtmare an addn;as 
to his majesty on the death or the queen. As 
a further mark of royal favour ho was ap- 
pointed historiographer for Scotland in 1693. 

In the very prime of life he dj^d la March 

VOIi. XVI, 


1700, leaving behind him, says Mr. Denniston 
of Denniston, ‘ a name distinguished by the 
rarely united excellencies of an eminent scho- 
lar, an accomplished antiquary, a shrewd 
merchant, a brave soldier, an able politician, 
a zealous divine, and an amiable man.’ To 
use the words of Wodrow, Diis singular piety, 
great prudence, public spirit, universal know- 
ledge, general usefulness, and excellent tem- 
per, were so well known that his death was 
ns mucli lamented as perhaps any man’s in 
this church.’ A biographer of his son says 
of him : ' He had a greatness of spirit that 
few could equal. He gave proof of it in that 
undaunted n^solution and lortitude of mind 
with which he bore tlie iiersecutions and 
hartlships to which he was exposed for con- 
science .sake, and wliich sent him as an exile 
as far as the American plantations ; wliere, 
while he abode, he was the great support of 
his countrymen and fellow-sufferers who went 
along with him.’ He had tAvo di.stinguished 
son.s, Alexander, profes.sor of Greek in the 
university of Glasgow; and William, pro- 
fe.ssor of church historj' in the nniA'ersity of 
Kdiiiburgh, both of whom are separately 
noticed. An account of t he shire of Renfrew, 
published by the Maitland Club, is the only 
extant production of liis pen. 

[Wodrow’s Hist. : The Gonealugies of Duin 
iNirtonsbin} ; Ohamber.s*s l)i(‘t. of Kininent Scots- 
men. | W. G. B. 

DUNLOP, WILLIA:M, the younger 
(160:f-17:?0), profe.<sor of church liistoiy in 
the university of Kdinhnrgh. born at Glasgow 
in 1 692, was I he youngest son of William Dun- 
lop the cider [q. v.] and Elizabeth Mure. The 
early death of his father threw on his mother 
the chief charge of his education. After his 
philosophical course at Ediiihurghhe studied 
both law and di\'inity under the superinten- 
dence of Principal Carstares, who Avas married 
to his mother’s sister. He Avas licensed in 
1714 by tile prc.sbj’tery of 7']dinbiirgh, and 
soon after he Avas appoint chI by George I 
professor of divinity and church history in 
the university then*. For the fcAV years of 
his life thereafter he continued to discharge 
the duties of his chair, and likewise to preach 
as occasion prcsf'nt ed itself in the Edinbui]B;h 
churches. In the latter capacity he. wassin- 
' gularly successful. I [e had great pulpit gifts, 

' much fluency, and a Ha'cIj fancy ; his emo- 
' lions pcnct rated liis discourses, and brought 
* out his uppeids witli a rarepoAA’’er of conviction 
I and ])cr8uasitAu. Quick in perception, of very 
1 laborious habits, and a tenacious memory, his 
attainments and leami^ were regarded as 
extraordinary, and had his life been prolonged 
he would doubtless have risen to the highest 
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distinction in the church. He died in 1720, 
at the early age of twenty-eight. 

His publications were : 1. * A Collection 
of Ocmfessions of Faith, Catechisms, Direc- 
tories, Books of Discipline and of Public Au- 
thority in the Church of Scotland,* 2 vols. 
171^22. 2. ‘A Preface to an edition of the 
Westminster Confession, &c., lat*dy publiahi»d 
at Edinburgh,’ 1 720. 3. ‘ Sermons preached 

on Several Subjects and Occasions, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1722. 

rSketch of Life preflxed to the Sermons.] 

W. O. B. 

DUNMORE, Eakls of. [See Mubray.] 

DTON. Sir DANIEL (</. 1617), civilian. . 
[See Donne.] 

DUNN, ROBERT (1799-1877), surgeon, i 
studied at Ouy*s and St. Thomas’s Hosiiitals, 
and became licentiate of the Society of Apo- • 
thecaries 1825, member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons 1828, fellow 1852. lie was also ’ 
fellow of the Royal Medical and Chinirgicnl, ' 
the Obstetrical, and the Ethnological Socie- ' 
tics, and of the Medical Society of London, * 
member of the council of the Anthropological 
Institution, and for many years treasurer to 
the metropolitan counties Ibranch of the Bri- ' 
tish Medical Association. He practised in ‘ 
London and died 4 Nov. 1877. Ilia writings ' 
are: ‘A Case of Hemiplegia,* 1850 (reprinted * 
from the * I.iancet*); ‘An Essay on Physio- 
logical I^sychology,’ 1858 (a reprint of con- 
tributions to the ‘.Toumal of Psychological 
Medicine’]; ‘ Medical Psychology/ IWi (m- 
printed from the ‘ Britisli Medical Journal *) ; 
‘Civilisation and Cerebral Development,* in 

Ethnological Transactions,* I860; ‘Ethnic 
I’sychology,’ in the‘,roumal of the Anthro- 
pological In.stitution,’ 1874 ; * Phenomena of 
Life and Mind/ in the ‘.Tournal of Mental 
Science,* 1868 ; * Ijoss of Spei^ch/ in the 
‘British Medical Journal/ 1868. 

[Medical Directory, 1876 ; British Modic.'il 
Journal, 10 Nov. 1877.] E. C-.v. 

DUNN, SAMUEL (/f. 1794), mathema- 
tician, was a native of Crediton, Devonshire. 
His father died at CrtMliton in 1744. ‘In , 
1743, when the first great fire broke out and 
destroyed the we.st town,* writes Dunn in his ; 
will, ‘I had been some time keeping a school j 
and teaching writing, accounts, navigation, ! 
and other mathematical science, although not 1 
above twenty years of age ; then I removed I 
to the schoolhouse at the foot of Bowdown | 
Hill, and taught there till Christmas 1751, 
when I came to London.* The ‘ schoolhouse * 
was the place where the ‘ English school ’ 
was kept previously to its union with the 


blue school in 1821 . In London Dunn taught 
in different schools, and gave private lessons. 
In 1757 he came before the public as the in- 
ventor of the ‘ universal planispheres, or ter- 
restrial and cele.stial globes in piano,* four 
large stereographical maps, with a transpa- 
rent index ]|^aced over each map, * wherry 
the circles of the sphere arti instantaneously 
projected on the piano of the meridian for 
any latitude, and the problems of geography, 

! astronomy, and navigation wrought with the 
I same certainty and ease as by the globes them- 
I selves, without the help of 8ca& and com- 
! pas.ses, ponand ink.* He published an account 
of their * Description and Use/ 2nd edition, 
8 vo, London, 1<69. From the preface it 
appears that in 1758 Dunn had In^come master 
of nn academy * for boarding and qualifying 
young gentlemen in arts, sciences, end lan- 
guages, and for business,* at Chelsea. It was 
at Ormond House (Faulxneb, Chelsea, ed. 
1829, ii. 211), whe^re there was u good* obser- 
vatory. On 1 Jan. 1760 he made the ob- 
servation of a remarkable comet {Ajin.^lieg. 
iii. <>o); other discoveTie.s he communicate 
to the Royal Society. Towards the close of 
1763 he gave up tlie school at (’heisea, and 
fixing himself at Brorapton Park, near Ken- 
sington, resumed once more liivS private teach- 
ing. In 1764 he made a short tour through 
France {Addit. MS. 28536, f. 241 ). In 1774, 
when residing at 6 Clement *s Inn, nearTemnlo 
Bar, he published his excellent ‘ New Atlas 
‘ of the Mundane System, or of Geography and 
: Co.smography, describing the Heavens and 
theEarth. . . .The whole elegantly engraved 
< on sixty-two copper plates. With a gtmeral 
introduction,* &c., fol., London. About this 
, time his reputation led to his being appointed 
; mathematical examiner of the candidates for 
I the East India Company's service. Under 
, the company's auspices he was enabled to 
I publish in a handsome form several of his 
i more important works. Such were: 1. ‘A 
I New and General Intnid action to l^actical 
I Astronomy, with its application to Oeogfaphy 
j . . . Topography/ &c., ’ 8vo, London, 1774, 

' ‘ The Navigator’s Guide to thfe Oriental 

' or Indian Sens, or the Description and Use of 
a Variation Chart of the Magnetic Needle, de- 
signed for shewing the Longitude throughout 
the principal parts of the Atlantic, Kthicmic,. 
and Southern Oceans,* Hvo, London (1776). 

3. ‘ A New Epitome of Practical Navigation, 
or Guide to tlie Indian Seas, containing (1> 
the Elements of Mathematical Learning, used 
... in the Theory and Practice of Nautical 
afiairs ; (2) the Theory of Navigation. . . ; 
(3) the Met hod of Correcting and Determining- 
the Longitude at Sea . . . ; (4) the Practice 
of Navigai^ion in all kinds of Sailing (with 
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copperplate)/ 6vo, London, 1777, and ‘ The 
Theoiy and Practice of the Longituda at 
Sea. . .with copper plate3/&c.,H VO, I^ndon, 
1778; second edition, enlarged, &c., 4to, 
London, 1786. lie also * methodised, cor- 
rected, and further enlarged* a goodly qiiarto, 
entitled * A New Directory for the Hast Indies 
. , . being a work originally begun upon the 
plan of the Oriental Nept line, uiigmiuited and 
improved by Mr. Willm. Herbert, Mr. Willm. 
Nicholson, and others,’ l^ondon, 1780, which 
reached a fifth edition the sumo year. Dunn 
was living at 8 Maiden Lniio, Covent (lardon, 
in July 1777, but by September 1780 had 
taken up his abode at 1 Roar’s Hoad Court, 
Fleet Street, where be continued for the re- 
mainder of his life. H e died in .lanuury 1 794. 
His will, dated 5 Jan. 1 794, was prr»ved at 
London on the ^tli of the same month by 
'his kinsman, William Dunn, officer of excise 
of London (registered in P. (J. ( \,16, 1 lolnian ). 
Therein he describes himself as ‘ teacher of 
the mathematics and master for the longitude 
at 8^a,* and de.sires to he buried * in the parish 
church b«jlonging to the place where I shall 
happen to inhabit a little time before my 
decease.’ Ho names sev<jn relations to whom 
he left 20/. apiece; but to his wife, Eliza- 
beth Dunn, ‘who hath withdrawn herself 
from me near thirty years, the sum only of 
ten pounds.’ No children are mentioned. 
He also requested the corporation of Crexliton 
to provide always and have a master of the 
school at the foot of Bowden Hill re.siding 
therein, of the church of England, but not 
in holy orders, an able teacher of writing, 
navi^tion, the lunar method of taking the 
longitude at sea, planning, drawing, and sur- 
veying, with all mathematical science. For 
this purpose he* left 30/. a year. Six boys 
were to oe taught, with a preference to his 
own descendants. The stock th us b(*q neat heel 
produced in 1823 dividends amounting to 
25/. per annum, the school being known 
by the name of ‘Dunn’s school ’ ( Tenth Report 
of Charities Ctymmissioners, 28 .Tunc 1823, . 
pp. 78-9 ; liYsoNS, Magna Hritannia, vol. vi. 
^Devonshire) pt. ii. p. 150). Dunn ctuitri- 
buted nine papers to t lie * Ph ilosemhical Trans- 
actions ’ r ^ the Royal Society, of which body, ' 
however, he was not a fellow. On the titl^ ' 
page of his ‘ Atlas’ he appears as a membt^r 
of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
America. A few of his letters to Thomas i 
Birch fq. v.] are preserved in Addlt. MS. - 
4305, ff. 86-90 ; one to Emanuel Meiides da j 
Costa [q. V.] is in Addlt. ^S. 28536, f. 241, ' 
Besides the works mentioned above he pub- , 
lished; 1, ‘A Popular Lecture on the As- ! 
tronomy and Philosophy of Comets,’ 8vo, ' 
London, 1759. 2. ‘Improvementiain the Doc- | 


! trines of the Sphere, Astronomy, Geography, 
I Navigation, &c., . . .necessary. . . infinding 
I out the true Lf>ngitude at Sea and Laiid,’4to, 

I London, 1765. 3. ‘ A Determination of the 

• exact Moments of Time when the Planet 

• Venus was at external and internal contact 
with the Sun’s Limb, in the Transits of 

! 6 .Tune 1761 and 3 .lime 1769,’ 4to, London, 

■ 1770, 4. ‘A New and Easy Method of find- 
ing the Latitude on Sea or Land,’8 vo, London, 
\TIH, 6. ‘Nautical Propositions and Insti- 
tutes, or Diref’t ions for the Practice of Navi- 
gation,* &c., 8vo, London, 1781, 0. ‘An 

Introduct ion to Latitude, with Astronomical 
Delineations and Nautical Formulas, engraved 
on copper plates, ’8vo, London, 1782. 7. ‘ The 
Linear Tables described, and their utility 
verified,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1783. 8. ‘Lunar 

Tables, Nos. 1-5,’ fol., J^iidon, 1783. 9. ‘A 
new Formula for J.atitude,’ s. sh. 4to (Lon- 
don), 1784. Engraved. 10. ‘ Formulas for 
all parts of Navigation, having the Tables of 
Logarithms,* s. sh. 4to, Tjondon, 1784. Eii- 
raved. 11. ‘General Magnetic and True 
ournal at 8ea,' s. sh, 4to (London), 1784. 
Engrav<‘d. 12. ‘ Magnetic and true Journal 
at Sea,’s. sh. 4to (London), 1 784. Engraved. 
(Anotlier edition, s. sh.4to (London ), 22 Sept, 
1784. Engraved.) 13. ‘ Rules for a Ship's 
Journal at Sea,’ s. sh. fol., liOiidon, 1784, 
Engraved. 14. ‘ Ship's Journal at Sea,’ s. ah. 
4to (London), 17Kt. Engraved. 15. ‘A 
Table for Traiisverses and Currents,* s. sh. 
4to, iiOiidoii, 1784. 16. ‘Tables of correct 

and concise Logarithms . . . with a compen- 
dious Introduction to Tjognrithm«dic,’ 8vo, 

! London, 1784, 17. ‘ Naiitic Tables,' 8vo,, 

London, 1785. 18. ‘Tables of Time and 
Degrees, and hourly change of the Sun’s right 
Ascension,’ s. .«h. 4tt» (London), 1 786. 19. ' A 
Description ot^pcculiar Charts and Tables for 
facilitating a Discovery of both the Latitude 
and Longitude in a Ship at Sea,’ fol., London, 
1787. 20, * Li near Tables, one, two, tirree, four, 
and five, abridged, &c. (Linear Tables viii. ix. 
of Proper T^ogarit bins. Linear Tables x. xi. > 

3 plates,' fol. (London), 1788. 21. ‘Linear 

Table xvi. for showing the Sun's Declination. 

( Erratain the reductions.)’ fol., London, 1788, 
22. ‘ The Lunar Method shorten’d in calcu- 
lation & improv’d. (Short Rules for practical 
navigation.)’ 8vo (London), 1788. 23, ‘A 

Navigation Table for shortening da vs works,* 
a. sh. fol. (London), 1788. 24. ‘ The Lon- 
gitude Journal : its description and applica- 
tion,’ fob, London, 1789. 25. ‘The Sea- 

Journal improved, with ita description,’ &c., 
icd., J^ondou, 1789. 26. ‘The Daily Usea of 
Nautical Sciences in a Ship at Sea, particu- 
larly in finding and keeping the Latitude and 
Longitude during a voyage,’ 8vo (London), 
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1790. 27. < An IntrfHluction to the Lunar 
Method of hndinff the Lonjfitiide in u Ship at 
Sea/ &c..8vo(London\ 1790. 2«. ‘The As- 
tronomy of Fixed Stars, ennrisely dediuyd 
from original principles, and prepawd for 
application to Geography and Navigation, 
Part I./ 4to (London), 1792. 29. ‘ Improve- 
ments in the Methods now in use for taking 
the Longitude of a Sliip at Sea. Invented 
and descril 3 *'d by S. Dunn/ 8vo (London), 
1703. 30. ‘ The* Longitude Ijogarithms, in 

tlieir regular and shortest order, made easy 
for use in taking th«‘ l^atitude and Longitude 
at Sea and Land/ 8vo, London, 1793 (Brit. 
Cnt.'j Watt, Bihl. Brit. i. 324 f.) 

[An adequate memoir of Dunn may appear in 
the Transactions of the Deironshire Asstjciation ; 
worthless n'ltices are to ho found in Iiempriere’s 
Universal Biog., the New (Jencral Biog. Diet. 
(Rose’s), vii. 178, Biographie Universolle (Mi- 
chaud), xi. o67, Nouvelle Biographic Gcnerale, 
XV. 241. and in Waller's Imperial Diet, of I'ni- 
versal Biog. ii. 174.] D. O. 

DUNN, SAMUEL, D.lK (1798-1882), 
an expelled Wesleyan methodist miiiisti'r, 
■was born at Mevagi'ssey in(\)niwall, 13Feh. 
1798. His father, James Dunn, the master 
of a small trading vessel, made the acquain- 
tance of the liev. John Wesley in 17ti8, and 
h«*came a class lender; with his crew he pro- 
tected Ur. Adam Clarke Tq. v.] from the fury 
of a mob in Gnernsevin 1786, and he died at 
Mevagissey, 8 Aug. *1842. aged 88. The 
Samuel received his education at Truro, under 
Edwanl Rudd, who was afterward.H i he editor 
of the ‘ West Rriton.' In l8|9 he was ad- 
mitted a Wesleyan methodist minister, and 
after passing tl/e usual three year.^ <if proba- 
tion, was received a.s a full minister, and vo- 
lunteered for sen ice in the Shetland I.slandff, 
where, in conjunction with the Rev. Joliii 
Rahv, he was the first minister of his dc- 
ijorn'ination, and suHered many hardships. 
While here he wrote an intei*psting series of 
articles descriptivi? of the Grkney and Shet- 
land islands ( Wrt^leyan MrthwlUt Mwjazinr, 
1822-5). He was ufterwai\la stati*»fujd at 
N^’castle, Rochdale, Manchester, SheflTicId, 
Tiidcjister, Edinburgh, Canilwjriie, Dudley, 
Halifax, and Nottingham successively, ami 
at all these places provi'd a most acceptable 
preacher. His first work, entitled ‘ Subjects 
and Modes of Baptism,' was printed at Pem- 
broke in 1821 ; thenceforward, throughout a 
long life, his pen was never idle. Upwards 
of seventy book.s have his name on their t itle- 
pages, a full account of which is given in 
Boase and Courtney’s ‘Bibliotheca Comu- 
biensis/i. 124 -7, iii. 1163. He wrote against 
atheism, popery, Socinianism, and unitonan- 
ism, and in defence of methodism. His best 


■works are, * A 1 lictionary of tlie Gospels, with 
miros, tables, and lessons/ piiblishea in 1846, 
which went to a fourth edition in the same 
year, and ‘ Memoirs of seventy-five eminent 
Divines wdiose Di8Coui*8es fonn the Morning 
Exercises at Cripplegate, »St.. Giles-iii-th^ 
Fields, and Southwark/ which appeared in 
1 844. He was also a contributor to many theo- 
logical magazines and reviews. Until 1847 
he continued in harmony with the Wesleyan 
nu'thodists, but at that date ho was accused' 
of having, in coiiiunction with the ^v. James 
Everett and the Rev. William Griiiith, jun., 
taken part in the publication of the ‘Fly 
Sheets.^ The pauipnlet s so called advocated 
reforms in the W'esleyaii governing Ixxiy, re- 
flecteil on the proceedings of the conference 
and its committees in unmeasured terms, and 
complained of the personal ambition of Jabcz 
Bunting, D.D. and RolxTt Newton, D.D., 
two of the past presidents of the association. 
Wbat part the three ministers had taken, if 
any, in the ‘ Fly Sheets ’ has never been dis- 
eo\f*red, as on being questioned with otliors 
on the matter they declined to reply. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that in 1849 l)umi com- 
inencefl the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine called the ‘ W’esley Banner and Revival 
Record/ which, following the example sot by 
the ‘ Fly Sheets/ continuously {Kunted out 
the errors of nicthodi.sm and suggested re- 
forms. At the confertuice held at Manche.ster 
in 1849 the three minist(»rs wen* desired to 
discontinue the ‘ WVsley Banner/ and to give 
up attacking methodism. Thev, however, re- 
fused to make any promises and were exptdled 
on 2o July. Their expulsion gave them a 
wide popularity. Many meetings of sym- 

E nthy with them were held, more particu- 
irly one in Exoter Hall on 31 Aug. 1849. 
These ex]Hilsi(jns were very damaging to the 
Wesleyan methodist connexion, as between 
ISoO and 18.>»5 upwards of a liimdred thou- 
sand mcimlK'rs were lost, and it was not 
until 1855 that it began to recover from 
this disruption. The literature connected 
with these events is very I'xtensive, and the 
interest taken in the matter was so general 
that in a sliort time twenty thousand copies 
were sfild of a small pamphlet entitled ‘ lie- 
murks on the Expulsion of the Roy. Messrs. 

■ Everett, Dunn, and Grifiith. By the Rev. 

W'illiam Horton.’ Froin this time forward 
< Dunn led a very peaceful life; for some 
I time he itinerated and preached in the pul- 
pits of various denominations. From 1855 
' to 1864 he lived at Camborne in Cornwall, 
where he ministered to the Free Church me- 
thodists. Having written vei^ numerous ar- 
i tides in many American publications he was 
! in course 1,01 time creat-ed a D.D. of one 
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of the United States universities, and after 
that event called himself minister of tho 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America. He 
at 2 St. James’s lload, St. Mary Usk, 
Hastings, 24 Jan. 1882, 

LWpftleyHU Methtxlist Mag. (1849) ; Minutes 
of the Wesleyan Conference,* 1848-51 ; Smith's 
Wesleyan Methodism (1861), iii. 70. 500-29; 
Wesley Banner, 1849-52, 4 v«lh.; Chew’s Janies 
Everett (1875), pp. 366, 387, 395, 409, 415-26, 
431-3 ; Boase’a Collectanea CornubiunhiH, pp. 
■218-19; Illustrated London News, 15 iSopt. 1849, 
pp. 187-8, with portrait; Times, 1 Sept. p. 5, 
3 Sept. p. 4; West Briton, 26 Si:pt. 1851, 11 . 5.] 

G. C. B. 

DUNN, WILLIAM (1770-1819), me- 
chanic and agriculturist, was born at Oiirt- 
clash, in the parish rif Kirkintilloch, Dum- 
bartonshire, in Octolier 1770, and was odii- 


> the name of a village, became a thriving and 
’ populous place. Previously to his first pur- 
chase in 1808 the hands employed at the 
works did not exceed a hundred and fifty; 
at his deatJi their number was about two 
thousand. Dunn became a large purchaser 
■ of land in the neighbourhood of liis works, 
. and ultimately his estates extended upwards 
, of two miles along the banks of the Cl 3 ^ac, and 
about tlirce milebulong the bunksof the canal. 
Upon this property, twelve hundred acres of 
which were farmed by himself, he em^jloyed 
more than two huinlred and fifty men in the 
various capneities of (jiiarriers, wrights, and 
farm servant s. The wages which he annually 
paid in this parislt alone are said to have 
tot ailed 35,000/. Dunn died at Mountblow 
13 March 1819, leaving property* amounting 
to upwards of 500, (XK)/. 


cated at the pnrisli school and partly at the 
neighbouring village of (’nmpsie. Before he 
was eighteen he was left an orphan, with 
four brothers and a sister deperuleiit on him 
for Support. Tie lia<l nlr«*ady given evidence 
of ])ossessing an a^ititucle for niecliunienl con- 
trivances. His first situation was in the 
establishment of a eotton-spinner named 
Waddington, at Stockingfield, near Glasgow. 
Here he learned inui-tiiriiing and machine- 
making, 'riireo or four vears later he was in 
Messrs. Black & Hnstie^s works at Bridge of 
Weir, from which he went to IVjllokshaws, 
to the factories of John Moiiteith. About 
1800, having Hccjuired a lew hundred jKUinds 
hvthe sale of his pntrirnnny of Cl art clash, he 
resolved to start in business for himself, and 
accordingly opened a nianiifactorvnfmnebines 
in High John Street, (llasgow. In or about 
1802 he bought a small spinning-mill in 
Tobago Street, Cal ton of (Oasgow, and in 
1808 he niirchnsed the Duntoclier mill, some 
seven mih;s distant from that city. A few 
vears later he purchased from the Faitiev 
^Spinning Company tlio Faifley mill, Avhich 
stood alamt a mile distant iroin the other. 
In 1813 he hmime the jiroprietor of the Dul- 
notter Ironworks, which had lieeii used for - 
slitting and rolling iron and for making im- 
plements of husbandry; and after having 
greatly enlarged the two mills he already ■ 
owned, ho was encouraged by the rapid in- 
crease of his business to build upon the site 
of these ironworks the Milton mill, the 


[A luler&on's Scottish Nation, ii. 199-10.] 

G. G. 

DUNNING, .TflllN, first Bahon Asii- 
arnTON (1731-1783), younger son of John 
Dunning of Ashburton, DevonshiRj, by his 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Henry Judsliam of 
Old Port in the iiarish of Modbury in the 
same county, was born at Ashburton on 
1 8 < )ct. 1731 , and after receiving a good edu- 
cation at the grammar school of the town, 
was articled to nis father, who practised tlit‘re 
as an attorney. Having shown signs of re- 
markable ahiiity while in his father's oflice, 
lie came up to i^ondon to study for the bar, 
and was admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple on 8 May 1752. His means were 
small, and ho was compoUed to live in a 
most economical manner. While a student 
he was very intimate with Kenyon and Home 
Tooke, in whose company he u^cd to dine 
‘during the vacation, at a little eating-house 
in the mlghbourliood of Chancery Lane, for 
' the sum of seven pence halfpenny each. As 
to Dnnniugaiid myself,’ adds Tooke, ‘ we were 
generous, for we gave the girl who waited 
upon us a penny a piece ; hut Kenyon, who 
afvs’^ays knew the value of money, sometimes 
rewarded her with a halfpenny, and some- 
times with a promise’ (Stkphexs, 0 / 
Twke, 1813, i. iW). Dunning was called to 
the bar on 2 July 1758, and joined the 
wt»atem circuit. For seveiiil years after his 
call he met with but little success. In 1762, 


foundation of which was laid in 1821 , and * however, Serjeant Glynn, one of the leod- 
which was destroyetl by fire twenty-five . ing counsel bn thti circuit, being suddenly 
years later. Finafty, in 1831 the Hnrdgate ' attacked with ffoiit, placed his briefs in Dun- 
'mill was built in the same neighbourhood, .niiig's haruls (IIoli.iday, IJfe of 
All these works, lying near to each other. ■ 1797, pp. 3iw). So well did he avail him- 
were exclusively applied to the spinning and self of this opportunity that from this time 
weaving of cotton. Under Dunn' '• auspices his practice rapidly increased, and in 1764 
Dun tocher, which had before hafUly deserved j he was making 2,000/. a year. This sudden 
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aWo partly due to * X Defence of { Aldem^ OHtot to lomri in 'wjdollt. 
the tTiUled Compa^ of Merchants of Kn^ i he denied the nght of ihe> houae to oottunit ' 
land trading to the £a8t Indies and their ser- j in such a caw (Par/. jETm/. xtiI 139-46}. 
vants (pwucularly those of Dengal) against I Thougli he did not oppose the Boston Po^ti 
the Complaints of the Dutch Kost India C>om- j Bill, Dunning vehemently opposed the th&d 
pany ; being a Memorial the English reading of the bill for r^ulating the govern- 
East India Company to liis Miyesty on that i ment of Mossachiisetts Bay on 2 May 1774, 
subject/ which was drawn up by Dunning on j declaring, * We are now come to that fatal 
behalf of the directors of the English com- j dilemma, " Resist, and we will cut your 
pauj early in 1762, and afterwards published'^ throats ; submit, and we will tax you ; ** such 
in the same year. In 1765 he established his ; is the reward of obedience’ (td, 1300-2). 
great reputation by his celebrated arguments | At the general election in Octooer 1774 he 
against the legality of general warrants in ; was re-elected for* Caine, and continued to 
the case of Leach v. Money (Howell, State • oppose the ministerial p«>licy towards the 
Trials, 1813, xix. 1001-28). In 1706 he was American colonics to the utmost of h is iwwer, 
appointed recorder of Bristol, and on 28 Jan. ; and on 0 Nov. 1776 supported Ijord John 
ifoH he became solicitor-general in the Duke 1 Cavendish's motion for the ‘ nmsal of all acts 
of Grafton’s administration, in the place of ■ of parliament by which his majesty’s subjects 
Edward Willes, who was raised to the bench, in America think themselves aggrieved*^ (lA. 
At the geneml election in March 1768, Dun- . xviii. 1447-8). The motion was defeated by 
niug, through the influence of Lord Shel- t lOJ) to 47, but in the next session Dunning, 
burue, w'as returned to parliament as one still undaunted, continued to oppose the mi- 
of the meinb<*rs for tlie borough of Caine. nistry,and was instrumental in obtaining the 
Though solicitor-general, he to<jk no part in insertion of a clause in the bill for the sna- 
the debate on the expulsion of Wilkes from }M.^nsion of tlie hulx'as cor|>us, which consider- 
tbe bouse, and was absent from the divi_ .... ablv lessened its scope (fh. xix. 24-6). <ln 
On 9 Jan. 1770 Dunning both spoke in favour j 14 Slay 1778 he seconded Sir George Savilc’s 
of and voted for the amendment t<» the ad- motion for leave to bring in a bill for tlie re- 
dress urging an iinpiiry ‘ into the causes of lief of tlie Roman catholics (ih. 11.39-40), 
the unhappy discontents which at present pre- and it was upon his amendment that the 
vail in every part of his maiesiy's dominions ' house iinariiniouslv voted that a monument 
(Pari. Hist. x\i. 726), and a few days later ■ should Ije erected in Westminster Abbey to 
tendered his resignation. On 10 March he the memory of the Earl of (yhatham (ib, 
spoke on the >ide of the minority in the debate 122.5). On 21 Feb. 1780 be supported Sir 
on the remonstrance of the city of London. , George Savile's motion for ‘an account of all 
No report of this speech, * which continued sub.>.isting pensions granted by the crown’ 
near an hour and a half,’ has been pre.ser\ed, {ib. xxi. 86-90), and on 6 April moved his 
but it is said to have been * one of the finest famous n*si)lutions that ‘ the influence of tlie 
pieces of argument and eloquence ever heard own has increased, is increasing, and ought 
the house’ (ib. 898). After con.sidcr- . -to l>o dimiiii.«thed,’ and that * if is comjietent 
able delay Thurlo\v \vhs appointed solicitor- . to this bouse toexamine into and corrfictabu8(3S 
general on .30 March 1770. Upon Dunning's « in the expenditure of the civil list revenues, 
appearance on the first day of the next tertu as well as in every other branch of tJie pub- 
in the ordinary stuff gown, Lord Mansfield lie revenue, whenever it shall appear expe- 
announcedthat * in consideration ofthofiflice dient to the wisdom of the house so to do' 
he had holden, and liis high rank in bu.**i- j (ib. 340-8). In the teeth of Lord North's 
ness, he [Lord MansficldJ intended for the j opposition, the first resolution (with a slight 
future (and thought he should thereby injure ; addition) was carried by 233 to 215, and the 
no gentleman at the bar) to call liim next • second agreed to without a division. But in 
after the king’s counsel, and soijeants, and re- j spite of this succeas, when Dunning a few 
corder of London ’ (5 Burroio's Rejm’ts, 1812, weeks afterw'ards proposed an address to the 
V. 2.586). On 12 Oct. 1770 the freedom of, king reipiestiiig him* not to dissolve the par- 
the city was voted to Dunning * for having ■ liument or to prorogue the present session 
(when solicitor-general to his niaje.sty) do- ; until proper measures have been taken to 
fended in parliament, on the soundest prin- . diniini.-^li the influence and correct the other 
ciples of law and the constitution, the right abu-sea fomplnined of by the petitions of the 
or the subject to petition and remonstrate' people/ he found himself in a minority of 
{Ltmtlm's Roll of 2*^4). In .51 <*4.495-9). At the general election in 

the debate which took place on 25 March SoptemlM^r 1 780 Dunning was again returned 
1771 Dunning made an aniiiiatod .speech , fur Caine, and upon the meeting of the new 
against Welbore Ellis’s motion to commit parliament proposed the ro-election of Sir 
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IFletcher to the chair, but Coruwall, of Bristol declared that there was * not a mou 

the ministerial candidate was elected by , of any profession, or in any situation, of a 
208 to 134 (tb. 706-0). In February 1782 j more erect and independent spirit, of sT more 
hf^*^ supported Conway’s motion against the i proud honour, a more manly mind, a more firm 
ttother prosecution of the American war j and determined integrity ’ (BimKB, Works, 
{ib, 1081-2), and a month later announced j 1852, iii. 429), Dunning's conduct after- 
that amngements were being made for the | wards in accepting a sinecure office as well 
formation of a new ministry * which he i as a pension was grievously inconsistent with 
trusted would meet with the wishes of that his former profetisions. Dunning married, on 
house and of the nation at large ’ (ib, 1287). | 31 March 1780, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
On 27 March 1782 Dunning, in company with I Baring of Larkbear, Devonshire, by whom 
Lord John Cavendish, Fox, Burke, and Kep- | he had two sons, viz. John, who was bom 
pel, was admitted to the privy council, and t on 29 Oct. 1781, and died in April 1783, and 
on 8 April following was cn^nt^d Baron Ash- ‘ Bichard Barrd, who succeeded as second Ba- 
burton of Ashbur^m in the county of Devon, i ron Ashburton, and on 17 Sept. 1805 mar- 
He was now fairly entitled to the great ried Anne, daughter of William Cunning- 
seal, but as the king insisted upon retaining ' hame of Luinshaw. Upon hia death without 
Thurlow, Dunning with considerable reluct- , issue at Friar's Hall, Koxburghshire, in Fe- 
auco was sworn in as chancellor of the ‘ briiary 1828, the title became extinct. The 
Duchy of Lancaster on 17 April. He con- ' existing barony of Ashburton was in 1835 
tiiiued in the cabinet after Rockingham’s conferred upon Alexander Baring [q. v.], the 
death, and was consulted by Slielbiiriie as : second son of Sir Francis Baring, bart., an 
his confidential adviser in all legal matters, I elder brother of the first Lord Ashburton's 
but^took little share in the debates of the ' widow. Dunning is supposed by some to have 
upper house. 1 J pon Slielhurne’s resignation, ! been the aui hor of * A Lei t er to the l*ropriet ors 
Dunning bad several interviews w'ith the ; of East India Stock on the subject of Lord 
king, who had taken a groat i'uncy to him, Olive’s Jaghire, occasioned by bis Lordship’s 
and asked his advice wMtU regard to the letter on that subject ’ (London, 1784, 8vo), 
formation of a new ministry. Before the ' ami also of an ‘ Inquiry into the Doctrines 
act for the reform in the civil list expenditure : lately promulgated concerning Juries, Libels, 
(22 George I! L, e. 82) could 1)e passed, a pen- > Slc., u]Km the priuciph's of the Law and the 
sion of 4,(XX)/. was granted to Dunning. His < Con.stitution.’ Horace Walpole, writing in 
health, however, had begun to give way, and , reference to this pamphlet, which was pub- 
he died at Exmouth a tew months after the i lislied in 17tVl, says that it is ‘ the finest piece 
death of his eldest child, on 18 .Aug. 1788, I that I think has been written for liberty since 
in the fifty-second year of bis He was ■ Lord Somers. It is called . , . and is said to 

buried in" the parish church of Ashburton, ! be written by one Dunuing, a lawyer lately 
where “ u;.. • »/r-* 


cent, Dunning "was one of the most powerful | attributed to him (llALKLKvr and Laing, ii. 
orators of his time. Lord Shelbiimo in his i 1485). His portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sketch of Dunning says: ‘He had the ' which w'as engraved by Burtulozzi in 1787, 


He 

greatest power of reasoning which can be 
conceived, and such a habit of it that he could 
not slight, a cause no more than an able ar- 
tist could sutler a piece of Avork to go im- 
perfect from his bands. . . . .All parties al- 
low'd him to be at the head of the bar, . . . 


is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Boscoi*’.'' Lives of Kniiucjit British Lawyers, 
pp. 287-S06; Liw MiigaTiiiio, vii. 317-48 ; Lord 
Mahon's Hi‘<toryof Ir^ngiiuid, vols. v. vi. Jtnd vii. ; 
ChathHiii Corrospondeiu'p. vols. iii. and iv. ; Lord 
»linoiid Fitzinaurioe's Life of Shelburne ; Ken- 
yon’s Life of Lloy*l, fii-st Lord Kenyon ; Lord 



either ’(Xi/c or Zoiy/ iii. 468-4). I , t 

« y « „ ’ ♦i.'L u. 289-91 ; Law .lud lAM-yers (1840). i. o7-t>0, 

Kenyon records that he was a man of the I jg -_y . Peerage (1812), vii. J43- 

greatest ability he had known (Kenyon, / y/c, . 545 ; Burke’s Peerage (1886\pp. 62, 1021 ; Gent, 
p. 103); while Sir \\ illiam Jones, siieaking I p,, p, 254, pt. ii. pp. 

in somewhat cxiiggeratod style of his wit, | 717 -. 18 , ii)06-7; OlfieialBeturn of Li^tsof Mom- 
describes it as a fiumlty ‘ m which no mortal tiers of Parliament, pt. ii, pp. 144, 167. 170; 
ever surpassed him, and which all found ir- Notes and Queries. 2nd ser. t. 121, 161, 240-2, 
resistible’ (Works, 1779, iv. 578). But 278-80, vi. 151, 3rd ser. viii. 182’-3 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
though Bunte in his speecli to tht electors Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] O. F. R. B. 
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DUNAAVENt Eabl of (1812'1871). | ceeded William Varron in the Oxford chair 
[See Quin, Edwin Rich abb Windham.] i of divinity in 1301, and to have attracted 

great multitudes to his lectures, but his name 
DUNS, JOANNES SOOT OS, known as 1 does not occur in the catalogue of Oxford 
the Dogtob Subtilis (1265 P-1308P), school- ! readers in divinity ^iveu in the * Monumeikut 
man, was bom according to one tradition | Franciscuna,'app. ii., though the list purmirts 
about 1266, according to another about 1274. ■ to cover his period. His principal tneoiogi- 
The earlier date agrees better with the vo- j cal treatise has, however, always been known 
luminous character of the works ascribed to as the ‘ Opus Oxoniensc.’ On the strength 
him, unless indeed he continued to live and , of a letter (dated November 1364) from Gon- 
write long after 1308. He has always been ^ salvo, general of the Franciscan order, to the 
represented by the Franciscans as a member . warden of the university of Paris, reconr- 
or their order, though they have never been j mending one Joannes Scotus, described as 
able to determine either when or where he * subtilissimo ingenio,* for the bachelor’s de- 
enten^d it. There has been much dispute as , Wadding asserts that. Duns took the 
to his nationality and birthplace. An Irish B.A. degree about that time. As, however, 
Franciscan, Maurice O'Fihely, archbishop of ^ there is nothing improbable in supposing that 
Tuam, who in 1497 edited a commentary on | the Franciscan order contained more than 
the * Metaphysics of Aristotle,’ which he sup- one Scotchman named John, who might in a 
posed to be the work of Duns, claims him in | letter of recommendation be credited with 
the preface as a compatriot. As to the an- the possession of a subtle intellect, it is im- 
thenticity of this work see remarks on Wad- possible to feel conBdcmt that the ‘ frater 
ding’s edition of 'Duns,’ vol. iv. infra. To . .Joannes Scotus’ referred to is identical with 
this comectiirt! (for it seems to have been no ' Duns. The rest of the traditional accoiyit, 
more) Hugh MacCaghwcll( 1671-1626), arch- viz. that he became the ‘ regent ’ of the uni- 
bishop of Armagh, added the suggestion that versity of Purus, that in public disputation 
he was probably bom at Dun (now Down) he maintained the tenet of the immaculate 
in Ulster ; and Luke Wadding, also an Irish- conception of tlu* Virgin Mary with such in- 
man, in the life prefixed to his edition of the genuity and resource as to win the title of 
complete works ofDuns (Lyons,! 639), follows , Doctor Subtilis, tliat in DM)8 he was sent by 
suit. On the other hand, the fourteenth-cen- , Oonsnlvo to Cologne, that there ho wan re- 
tuiy author or editor of the commentary on eeived with imthiisiasm by all ranks*, and 
Aristotle’s ‘Metaphysics ’above referred to, in ^ that there on 8 Nov. lJi08 he died of npo- 
proclaiming himself at the close of the work , plexy, seems to have no mow* solid foundation 
a disciple of Duns, descrilM^s him as ‘na-, than the statements of writers of the fift^‘eut}l 
tione Scotus,’ from which it is clear that ho and .sixteenth centuries, such as William 
was then regarde<l as a native of Northern . V’orrillong Venice, 1496, ad 

Britain. Thomas de Eccle.ston, a contem- , fin.), Paul Lange (/f. I6(X), Chronimn 
porary authority {Monumo^ita Franoittoana^ zens^, sub anno 1330),Pelbartus de Themes- 
liollsSer.i. 32), disposes altogether of the idea '.war ( /?. 1500), who in a passage quoted by 
that Ireland was known to the Franciscans Wadding relates what took plarte on the oc- 
as Scotia. He .states that all Britain north , casion of the disputation concerning the ini- 
of York was n*ckoned in the province of maculate conception of the Virgin with tho 
Scotia, from which he expressly distinguishes ‘ circumstantiality of an eye-wit ness, Tritheira 
the province of Hi boraia. On entering the {Cntnl, Svripft. Ecclei*. Basel, 1494, fid. 
Franciscan order Duns would, according to xcvii. ), and Antonio Posseviiio 
custom, take thci name of his birthplace. Venice, 1597). All that- seems to be certain 
Hence this was at an early date identified by i.H t^iat in 1*513 a monument w'as erected to 
the Scotch with Duns or Dunse in Berwiclt- hisinemoryinthe Minorite church at Cologne, 
shire (Dempster, As«erti Scfttue Cirea jiui, where he was suppfised to have been buried. 
17). Against this has to be set the authority It bears the inscription ‘Scotia me genuit, 
(such as it i.«) of a statement of Lelund that Angliamesusccpit, Gallia medocuit, Colonia 
in a manuscript in Merton College, Oxford, me tenet.’ 

Duns was .said to have been bom in the vil- The traditional account of the life of Duns 


lage of Diinstane in Northumberland (Comm. 
de Scriptt. lirit. i. cccxv). There is no evi- 
dence by which the point can be scuttled one 
way or the other. There is a tradition that 
he was a follow of Merton College, which, 
however, is not, confirmed by the records of 
the college. He is also said to have suc- 


is rt*peatijd with variations by Bale (Scriptt, 
Maj. JJrit, 1648), 

1619), Ferchi (Vita Duna Scotia Colo^e, 
1622), and with the help of legendary em- 
bellishments is expanded into a considerable 
volume by Ximenes Samaniego ( Vida del 
Padre J, Duitsio Eacoto, Madrid, 1668). The 
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question of nationality was hotly debated in 
tne seventeenth century (see Demfstek as 
cited in the text, and also his HUtoria Ec- 
sUmMtica ( J 627, Bann. Club), p. 227 ; Trae- 
iSbu de Joannu Scoti Vita et Patria^ by 
.Toankes Colgakvb (John Coljfau), Antwerp, 
1666 ; Apoloffia pro Scoto Anglo, by Angelijs 
A S. Francisco (N. Mason), 1666 ; Scotus 
HibemuB Eeatitutus, by Joannes Poncics 
(J ohn Ponce), Paris, 1660). A tradition that ! 
Duns was buried alive was also the subject 
of controversy in the seventeenth century . 
(see Hugh MacCaohvwjll, Apolotpa pro 
Johanne l)un» Scoto adventua Adr. jizotnum ; , 
the reply of Nicholas Janssen entitled 
adveraionea et Sclvilia in Apologiam nnjicr ' 
editam de Vita et Morte Duns Scoti', and 
the rejoinder of MacCagh'well entitled Apolo- 
gia Apologits pro Johanne Jhins Scoto script a 
adversttaNirholaumJanssefiium, I’aris, l<i2.‘l). ^ 
Among medimval thinkers Duns isdistin- 
guislicd not only by bn'ndth and depth of ^ 
teaming — he was familiar with the logical 
treatises of Porphyry and Boetius, and the 
W'orks of the great Arabian and Jewish school* 
men, such as Averroes and Avic«*hron,not to 
speak of Christian writers — but by originality 
and acuteness of intellect. II is hitherto un- . 
doubted works embrace grammar, logic, meta- , 
physics, and theology. I’lio treatise on , 
grammar is remarkable as tb(‘ first attempt , 
to treat the subject phi losophioallj'ji.e. to in- 
vestigate the universal laws <»f articulate 
speech without exclusive reference To any 
particular langunge. W'eriii'r ( Srholastih des 
spdteren Mittetafters, 6) regards it as a de- ' 
veloyment. of one of Koger Bacoirs ideas. ! 
Its title, * De Modis Significandi sive Gram- 
matica Speculativa,’ is ^uggestive of the large 
scope of the work. 'I’lie logical treatises of 
Duns took the .«hapc of M^,iifestiones ’ siig- . 
gested by the * Isagoge ’ of l*orj>hyry and 
the ‘Organon’ of Aristotle. It is hardly 
necessary to say that ho regarded the syl- 
logism as an organon, and, indeed, as the 
only organon. It is on his twatmont of the 
question of universals that his chief claim 
to originality ns a logician rests. I’revious 
thinkers had (*itlicr,liKe St. Thomas Aquinas 
and AlbertJis Magnus, luMm content to ndo^jt 
without critieism the Arabian division of uni- 
versals as ‘ ante nun,’ ‘ in re,' and ‘post rem,’ 
or, like lloscollin, Anselm, and AbiHard, hod 
entirely failed to bring the controversy to a 
clear issue. Duns discarded the Ambian 
classification, and set bimself to think out the 
problem de novo. In this be was only very 
partially successful, but his labours mate- 
rinllv contributed to the establishment of the 
modem doctrine of conceptualism. Logic he 
defines as the science of the c<^ccpt, ond the 


concept as the mean between the thing and 
the word ( Works, i. 126). The thing in itself 
(‘qiiiditas rei absoluta quantum est de se*) he 
declares to be neither universal nor singular, 
but ‘ indifl'erent ’ {ih. ii. 646). Un the other 
hand, he holds the singular or individual 
thing to be real, and, indeed, the final reality. 
The question of the nature of individuality, 
or, as he puts it, of the ‘ principium indi- 
i viduatioiiis,* is one of the points in which 
he differs most decidedly from St. Thomas 
. Aquinas. By one set 01 thinkers numerical 
unity, by another matter had been held to be 
, the ‘ principium individuationis.' St. Thomas 
. Aquinas seem.s to have given countenance to 
■ both views. Of the second theory Duns dis- 
poses by pointing out that matter is itself a 
universal. To the first he opposes an argu- 
ment which sfioms to rest upon the principle 
, of the identity of indiscemihles. Mere nu- 
merical unity is too abstract to give indivi- 
^ duality. IV 0 things which differed onlv in 
number would not differ at all. By indivi- 
duality is meant ‘unitas signata ut hjrc' 
{ib. vi. 683), or ns he elsewhere says, ‘ luec- 
ceitas’ (f7>. xi. 327). Individuality is not 
synonymous with indivisibility, but it does 
. imply a repugnance to division. The indi- 
, vidiial is related to the species, as the species 
, to the gcnu.< (tV;. vi. 376, 402, 408, 413, 

, xi. 32*1-6). He is clear that knowledge 
be^ns with the individual, and that the 
universal is reached by a process of abstrac- 
, tion. By abstraction, how'ever, he does not 
mean merely the process of denuding a per- 
I ception of all but its particular elements, 

! which, since all in his view” are particular, 
would result in nrithing at all, but the pro- 
cess of noting points of agreement and ne- 
glecting diftercTices. By this process the uni- 
versal is, ppopi‘rly speaking, created. He 
denies, however, that it is on that account 
a figment. A tigm«*iit has nothing corrt*- 
sponding to it in the objective w(»rld, and 
this the universal has, \ iz. a chusp moving 
the mind to tin* formation of the concept. 
This objective cnu>e is likeness {ih. i. IK)). 
Likeness, he holds, must be an objective 
reality, otherwuso the only unity in the uni- 
verse would be numerical, and this he obvi- 
ously rt»gards ns a redact io ad absurd um of 
the iioiniiiiilist position {ib. vi. 336). The 
foregoing is an exposition of so much of 
Duns’s theory ns is intelligible ; there is much 
besides aboiif. ‘intelligible species,’ by means 
of which he supposes that likeness is per- 
ceived which is by no means intelligible (ib. 
iii. *De Fier. Brine.’ qii. xiv.) The treatise 
‘ De lleruni Principio ’ contains a lucid and 
fairly compendious statement of his prin- 
cipal metaphysical theories. He begins by 
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adducing aixtoen arguments for the existence ideas. Of his pajrchological doctrine we liave 
of a ainffle cause, at once eificient, formal, and I no authentic exposition. A fira^ent on the 
ftaalj of all thin^. It is noticeable, however, ‘ * l)e Anima ’ of Aristotle was printed for the 
^that he ma]^ no attempt to establish the firsttimeby Wadding in vol.ii. of his edition., 
:4dBBLtityof the first cause with an intelligent with annotations and a lengthy supplemei^v 
fund moral being (t5.ou.i) This he assumes, by BiacCSanhwell. It is probably spurious 
iBudbanatten^isinaeed found in a fragment ^see remam on WaddSng’iB edition, tqI. u* 

' entitled ^DePrimoKerum Principio/butis infra). The theologi<ud views of Duns are 
, too feeble to require notice, and the authen- expounded in' a commentaiy on the * Sen^ 
tidty of the fragment, which is full of deyo* tentim * of Peter Lombard, supposed to have ‘ 
' ikmu expressions, and otherwise very unlike been written at Oxford, and hence known as 
the usut^ severe style of Duns, m^ be the * Opus Oxoniense,* by distinction firom the 
doubted. Hating reached the existence of God ^ Heportata Parisiensia,’ which is a digest and 
taltwn, he argues against A vicenna epitome of the same work. It is not possible 
^ unity is not incon^tible with his being here to do more than indicate a few salient 
the immediate cause ofphirality. Following points in his system. This is in a certain 
Aristotle (ilfetopA. ii. c. ii.) beholds that the i set^ positive, i.e. he denies the possibility of 
immutability of the divine will is not incon- | rational theolo||^, and bases dogma entirely 
sistent with but implied in the existence of j upon the authority of the church. The func- 
chai^. * Qod,* he says, ^ sees all things ‘‘uno I tion of reason is merely to articulate the 
intuitu,’’ does all things “uiio act u volendi’*’ I dogmatic system, and to defend it against 
(id. qu. iii. sects. With this doctrine I attacks. Such knowledge of God as natural 

he attempts to reconcile the existence of con- I reason affords is * equivocal, indistinct, ob- 
tiiigeut matter by distinguishing between { scure.* All dogmas are alike indemonstraUe 
that which is necessary absolutely and that ( xi. 21). His cardinal principle is the 

which is necessary gecundttm qaid^ a distinc- ' omui]>otence and absolute freedom of God. 
tion which it is not easy to grasp. The | Everything, even the distinction between 
creation he attributes to the goodwill and ; right and w'rong, depends upon the will of 
pleasure of God, whom ho regards iis an • God {id. x. 252). who created the world tie 
absolutely free agent oA qu.iv. art. ii. sect. v. nihilo^ and sustains the fabric from moment 
qu. V.) FromlbnGel)irul (fi. 1045), a Spanish to moment (id. xi, 2 17, 252, 877). Hence ho 
Jew, author of a philosophical work entitled ! rejticts Anselm's theory of the Atonement, 
‘Fons Vitaj' and some hymns, whom be knew , and rests the necossitv and sulficiency of the 
only by the name of Avicehrun, and probably | sacrifice solely upon the will of God {id. 719, 
supposed to be an Arabian, he adopts the j vii. 423 et sqq.) Duns also held the absolute 
t heory controverted >>y St. ThomasancfAllKjrt freedom of the human will, and that such 
of Cologne of a universal matter, the common , freedom was nevertheless contingent upon 
basis of all, even spiritual existences. The : the will and compatible with the tore-know- 
idea is probably traceable to a Neo-Platonic ledge of (iod (id. 8.>, 913, and * l>e Her. Princ.’ 
source, but it was known to "Western Europe j qp. iv. sects. 3b-51 ). Ho exhibits no tendency 
simply as the doctrine of Avicebroii. Duns ' toward.^ mysticism. Among his contem- 
labours hard to show that the objections of itoraries Siger of Brabant, who taught in 
St. Thomas and Albert were based on a mis- 1 Paris in the last decade of the thirteenth 
conception (t6. qu. viii.) The soul he holds to ’ century, and there, according to Dante (Par. 
be the ‘specific form’ of the body, and present ; X. 138), ‘ sillogizzd invidiosi veri,’ Peter of 
in its entirety in every part thereof. On the ^ Auvergne and Alexander of Alexandria were 
question of immortality he is silent. ANTith ' more or less infiuenced'by l-)uns,but the first 
regard to the origin of the s<>ul he held the decided 8cotist was Antonins Andrem, a 
creationist theory {id. qu. ix. x. xii.) I'nity, ' Spaniard ( fl. 1310), as to whose writings see 
whether specific," generic, or merely numeri- j remarks on Wadding’s edition of Duns, infra, 
cal, he regards as a reflection of the Divine , Others followed, such as Petrus Aureqlus 
unity (id. qu. xvi.) Time he reckons to be • (d. 1321), Franciscus de May ronis 13^5), 
subjective in respect of its modes, but to have j Nicholaus de Lyra 1340), both apparently 
an objective cause ( ib. qu. x viii.) lie does not | Frenchmen, Joannes de DassoHs, John I)um- 
deal with the problem of space. The trijat ise : bleton, Walter Burleigh ( ft. 13.‘{0), and Wil- 
terminates abruptly in themiddleof adi-scus- liam of Occliam (rf. E)47) fq. v.] With Oc- 
sion of the curious question ‘ iitrum creatura cham a schism, the germ of which is already 
rationalis sit capax graiite vel alicujus acci- traceable in L*etriiR Aureolus, developed itself 
dentis antequamsit in efiectu ’ (id. qu. xxvi.) on the quest inn of‘ intelligible species, 'Occham 
Neither in tliis ivork nor elsewhere does Duns disputing their existence on the ground that 
show any tendency to take refuge in innate ‘ entia non sunt multiplicaiida praiter neces- 
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sitatem/wliileBurloighdofended the ancient . into disrepute except in theological quarters, 
doctrine. l’ietrodeirAquila(^.13'15), bishop and when the lienaissance penetrated to Ox- 
of S. Angelo, vfote what seems to have been ford he was treated with the utmost indi^ity. 
* first commentaryon the* Opus Oxoniense,’ . Richard Layton writes to Cromwell, under 
^ alhtnmary of which was printed at Speyer date 12 Sept. 1535; ‘We have set Dunce in 
. in 1480, fi>l. iJBHt, Mua. <^t ‘ Petrus de \ Bocardo, and banished him Oxford for ever, 
A^uila % The * Opus Oxoniense * itself was and is now made a common servant to every 
pnnted at Venioe in U81, 4to. A summary \ man, fiist nailed up upon posts in all houses 
of ^ the system by^ Nicholaus d*Orbellis was of common easement * {Letters ar^ Papers^ 
printed at Basel in 1494, 4to. The ‘Gram- ' For<eignandl>ome8tic,]d35,p,117). Scotism, 
maticaSpeculatiya’ followed in 1499, Venice, however, died hard. Hugo Cavellus, i,,e. 
4to. A collection of cnices, logical and . Hugh MacCagh well (157 l'-l626),archbish<^ 
theological, attributed ten Duns, and entitled of Armagh, published* (1) ‘Scoti Commen- 
‘ QuoBStionesQucHllibetales,* edited by Tliomas , taria in quatuor libros Sententiarom cum 
Penketh at Venice, I4V4, 4to, was reprinted annotationibus marginalibus,' Antwerp, 1020, 
in 1606 (ed. Philip a Ragnacavallo), in 1510 ! fol. (This edition included also the ‘ Repor- 
(ed. Antonios de Fantis), and with the ‘Col- ■ tata Parisiensia,’ the ‘ Qumstiones Quodiibe- 
lationes Theoremata ' and ‘ De I*rimo IVinci- J tales,* and a life of Duns.) (2) ‘Qumstionesin 
pio * at Paris in 15 1 3, fol. (ed. Mauritius Hiber- ' Metaphysicam, expositiones in eandem, et 
nirus or De Portu, i.e. Maurice O’Fihely, 1 conclusiones ex eadem collectse ; Tractates de 
archbishop of Tuani). The logical treatises , Prime Principioet Theoremata,* Venice, 1626; 
issued from the Barcelona press about 1475, ' (3) ‘ Qua^stiones in libros de Anima ^ (see also 
fol. A volume of ‘ Quiestiones * on them by , note to life of Duns, ad fin. supra). Angelo 
J<vmnes de Magistris was printed at lleidel- j 'S'ulpi of Monte Peloso, in Lucania, ex- 
berg in 1488, fol. The Barcelona edition j pounded the system in twelve volumes, en- . 
w'as reprinted at Venice* 1491-3, fol. and j titled ‘SacneT!lieologia 2 SummuJoanni 8 Scot! 
4to, and again (ed. U'Fihely) in 150-4. A : Doctnris Subtilissimi,’ Naples, 1622-40. 
volume entitled ‘ Quest ionum Optimarum | The only complete edition of the works of 
Ciirsus cum textualibus Fxpositionjbiis super j Dims is that ot Luke Wadding, in 12 vols. 
Physicorum et ceteros Natiirulis PhiIosf>phire } Lyons, 10*39, fol. This contents are as fol- 
libros Arestotelis* (#/<•), was printed as th<j j lows: Vol. i. (1) life by Wadding; (2) ‘ De 
work of Duns about 1495, fol. As to its 1 Modis Significandi sive Grainmatica Specu- 
autlientieity, see remarks on Wadding’s edi- j lativa;* (3) ‘In Uiiiversom Logicam Ques- 
tion, I'ol. ii. infra. Maurice tfFiliely also j tiones.* Vol. ii. (1) ‘ Expositio et Qufestiones 
edited as works of Duns (1 ) * IC.xpositio in j in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis* (iden- 
xii libros Metiiphysicorum Ari.-tofelis' to- j tical with tlie ‘ ( 4 nest ionum Ontimarum Cur- 
get her with the treatise ‘ De Friino Ueriim < sus,’ Jfcc., printed 1495 (?). This work wa 
Principio,* and some ‘Theoremata,’ Venice, ■ pronounced spurious by Wadding, on account 
1497, ml.; ( 2 ) u volume of *( 2 u.*esriones’ on the | of the Itjoseness of the style and the hetero- 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, Venice, 150<1 (see j doxy of siime of tlie positions. It probably 
remarks on Wadding’s edition, vol. iv. infra), j belongs to the pi*riod of the Renaissance. 
C’Fihely also published (1) * lOxpositio sive ) (2) ‘Qinestiones siij)er libros Aristotelis de 
Lectura nccuratis^ima in Quest ioiies DialiH,*- | Auiiiia.’ This is a mere fragment, accepted 
ticua 1). Joannis Scoti in Tsagogen Por - 1 as genuine by Wadding. Some of the ‘Qiises- 
phvrii,' Ferrara, 14f>9, Venice, 1512aiid 1519; , tiones,’ however, cannot possibly be authentic, 
which, at least in the last «*(lit ion, included as they contain examples of the use of* objec- 
the ‘Granimntica Speculatii’a ; ’ (2) ‘ Epi- ; turn’ in tlie mcKlern sense wlnuv Duns, in com- 
themata in itisignc Fornialilatum Opus de ■: mon with other writers of his age, habitually 
meiite Doctoris Subtilis,' Venice, 1510-14, uses ‘res 'or ‘subjectum,*reservmg*objectum* 
4to. A commentary by FrancisciisLeuchet us i to signifN' only modes of consciousness (see 
(FVancesco Liceto of Bre.sria, general of the j pp. 490, 493, 495, 497, 506, 521, .528, 543, 
Franciscan order) on the first thr«*e books of ■ and compare ‘ De Rer. Priiic.’ qu, ix. sect. 64, 
the ‘Opus Oxoniense ’and on the ‘Qinestiones i qu, xiv. sect. 26). To most of the ‘ Quses- 
Quodli bet ales’ (see n^marks on Wadding’s ^ tione.s ’ are appended lengthy glosses by 
edition, vol. xii.) appeared at Parma in 1620, j MacCagliwelL Vol. iii, (1) ‘ Meteorologica,’ 
tbl. The foregoing is of course far from being four btniks of commentary ou Aristotle's trea- 
a complete account of the Scotist literature tise, printed for the first time by Waddiug, 
of the fourteenth and lifbeeiith centuries, a and rt*irardcd by him with suspicion, on the • 
bare emimcrutjoiiofthe principal works being grouna that St. Thomas Aquinas, who was 
all that limits of space permit. not canonised until after Duns^s death, is I'e- 

In the sixteenth century Dunb rapidly fell fern'd to as * beatus,’ and mtintion is made of 
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a treatise ‘De Pro^rtionibus/ by Thomas 
Bradwardiue (</. 13-19). * Objcctum ’ and * im- 
pressio* are used in the sense of object, and 
phenomenon respectively (see pp. 2-8, 36-8); 
(2) 'Tractatusde Uerum Principio ; ’ (f3) * Trac- 
tatus de Primo Her urn IMncipio ; ' (4) ‘ Theo- 
remata ; ’ (5) ‘ Gollatioue.s ; * (6) ‘ DeCognitione 
Dei ; ’ (7) * De Formalitutibus.’ The two last 
treatises are fragments of doubtful authenti- 
city printed for the first time hv Wadding 
from MSS. Vat. 890, 809. Vol. iv. (1) ‘ Ex- 
posit io in xii libros Metaphvsicorum Aristo- 
telis ’ (the work e<lited by ilauricc O’Fihely 
in 1497). It was pronounced spurious, and 
assiniod to Antonins Audrefu by Dempster 
andPerchi in the seventeenth centuiy. The 
book concludes with a note pur|K)rtingto be by 
the author, in which he states that no was a 
pupil of l>uns, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that this i.s other than the true account 
of the matter. Whether the author w'as 
Antonins Andreaj or imother follower of 
Duns is of minor importance ; (2) ‘ Contest ioiies 
in Metaphysicam,* a fragment derived by 
O’Fihely from the same source as the former 
work, and probably by the same; author. 
U’Fihcly added to botli works lengthy glosses 
of his own. Vols, v-x, (inclu-sive), ‘Qutes- 
tioncs in libros Senteutiarum * (* Opus ( )xoni- 
ense*), with the coramentarie.s meutioiuMl 
above by France.**co Liceto and Hugh Mac- 
Caghwell, a third by Antouius liiqufmi.s 
(Anthony Hickey, an irishman, d. 1841), and 
a supplement by .fohii I'once, also an Irish- 
man (^. i860).* Vol. .\i., * Report at a I’ari- 
.Meusia* (a summary of the ‘ OpasOxoniensc*). 
Vol. xii., ‘ Qusestiones (iuodlibetules,’ a col- 
lection of dis-sertations on miscellaneous 
theological quest ions. 

Wadding (Pn^faee, ad fin.) aU<i mention.^ 
the following * positive’ wr>rk.s us attributed to 
Duns: 1. ‘ Tractatusde Perfect lone Statuum * 
(of doubtful authenticity). 2. ‘ Lecturu irt 
Genesim.’ 3. ‘ Cominentarii in r^vangelia.' 
4. ' Commeiitarii in EpistrilnsPauIi.' 6. ‘ Ser- 
monesde Tempore.* 8. * iSermoiies de Sanctis.* 
A considerable maas of Scotist literature 
issued from the pre.ss during the seveuteenth 
century. The following are among the mortt 
imp«jrtaut works : * Cursus Philosophic ad 
ment(*m Scot!,* by John Ponce, l^yons, H»69, 
fol. ; * (Jursus The<jlogiie juxta Scoti doc- 
triuara,* by the same author, Lyons, 1887, 
fol.; *G]codomia Minoriticffi ScJiohn iSala- 
moiiis Johanni.s Dims Scoti,’ &c., by Anthony 
BrufMline, Prague, 1603, 8vo ; ‘ Duns Scot us 1 
defeu-sus,* by Hona vent urn Baro, L'ologni*, . 
1669; * SolTriplex ,* by Joannes Armand Her- . 
mann, Sulzbucn, 1676; Delliiti and 3f as trio’s ; 
* Philosophim ad mentem Scoti Cursus into- , 
ger,’ Venice, 1878, 1708, 1727 (fol.) ; ‘ Qiims- j 


tionea in mentem Scoti,’ by Uamazares, 
j Madrid, 1679 (fol.) A compendium of tbq 
I entire system, by Bernard t^iinig, entitled 

1 * Scbola Phllosopliica Scotist ariun,’ upptMired 
; at Prague in 1684. The eighteenth ceutu'fy 
j produced : O’Devliii’s * Philosophia Scoto- 
, Aristotelieii Uni versa, ’Nuremberg, 1710, 4to; 
, Dupasquier’s ‘ Siimma Tlieologiie Scotisticn^,’ 
•Padua, 1719-20, I2mu; Krisper’s ‘Theolo- 

gica Schohe Seotisticie aeu Solida Expositio 
■ quatuoi'librorum Seiitentiarum Scoti, ^Augs- 
bui^, 1728, 4 vols. fol. ; * Summa ex Scoti 
‘ GperibuSj’by llieroximus de Monte Fortino, 
Koine, 1728 ; ljOclien*r’s ‘ Clipeus Philost)- 
. pliico-Scotisticiis sivo Cursus Pbiloaopbicus 
juxta mentem et doctrinani Jtoctoris Subtilis 
Joannis Duns Scoti,* Stein, 1740, 3 vola. fol. ; 
Antonio Ferrari’s * Philosophia Peripatetica 
. . . propugnat a rat ionibus J oannis 1) tins Scot i 
Venice, 1748, 4to; Kuerk’s ‘ (.‘urau« Theo- 
logize Scotist icie in via Joannis Dunsii Scoti,’ 
Valladolid, 1746-7, 2 vols. 4to ; Picuzo’s * C’lir- 
sus integer Theologife juxta mentem Joaii- 
nis Dun.-^ Scoti,’ Alcala do lleiiiires, 1748-4^, 

2 vol.s. fol. : LScotu.s Aristitteliciis seu Philo- 
sophia Peripatetica . . .juxta mentem Joannis 
Duns Scoti, by Antonio S. Maria Angelnruiii, 
Lisbon, 1747-69, 2 vols. 4to. During the 
present century there have appeared : ‘ Die 
Thomislische und Scotistischo Gewifl.<5heitR- 
lelire,’ by A. Scbinid, Dilliiigcn, 1869, 4to; 

* Tractatio practica de Sacramento .■sou Sy-s- 
tema Scoti ad pruxiin applicat uin/ by It. 
Van Kooy, Mechlin, 1872, 8vn; and *■ Dio 
Kurperlelire des Johaniie.s lluns Skotus und 
ihr Verbaltniss ziim Tlioinismus und Atomis- 
mu5,‘ by M. Scbiu*id, Mainz, 1879, 8vo. 

[A CHrc-fnl analysis of Duns’s logical doct rine 
will lx* found in the thini volume of PiMutl’s 
Ofschichto dfT Logik im Ahcndlande. Leipzig, 
1853 et e«qq., 8vc» ; his entire system is expounded 
by C. Werner in Die Sidiolastik des spuieron 
Mittelalters, vol. i., Vienna, 1881 et 8vo. 
Kefereiice may a 1 ski be made to Haureau'-* Hi.s- 
toire de la Pliilnsophie Seulastique, Pari**, 1872- 
1880, 8vo.] J. M. R. 

DUNSANY, Loitns. [See Pj.ir>KKn . i 

DUNSTABLE, .lOllN {d, 146.3), mu- 
sician and mat hemal iciuri, was a native of 
Dunstable in Bedfordshire. IIi» name is 
sjielt by «'iirly writera *Dunstnple.' Nothing 
is known of liis Life, but he was famous all 
over Europe as one of the earliest musicians 
who laid thf: foundations of the great schools 
of the .si.\tet>nt h centurv. Une of the earliest 
notice.^ of Jiiin occurs m the ‘ Pmportionule ’ 
of .Joliunnes Tiiictoris (1446-1611). The 
writer, speaking from heursav, says that the 
origin of music took place in England, whero 
Dunstable was the chief musician. 'This 
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atatement was copiefl and exaggerated by 
later writers until it came to be said that 
Dunstable * invented ' eountorj)oiiit, a mani^ ! 
feat absurdity. The clnima of tin* Kiigliali 
mu^iifian have been much contested by con- 
tinental writers; but the existence of an Eng- 
lish school of miiaio, extraordinarily advanced 
for its time, is proved hy the celebrated* rota' 
or round, * Sumer is y-cuinen in/ which 
dates hack even a century before Dunstahle's 
time. His priority in point of time to the 
great Flemish and Burgundian composers, 
Binchois and Dufay, has4)een vindicated by 
the reCi*nt discovery that the former di«‘d at 
liille in 14<i(), and the latter at Cainbrai in 
3474, while Dunstable’s death look place in 
14f>il. His fame was so widesjuvad that a 
manuscript in the Escorial, written at Seville 
in 141^0, mentions his name, and examples of 
iiis iniiMC are still to be seen at Konn*, Bf»- 
logiia, and Dijon. In England, probably 
owing to the wars of the Roses, whieli senn 
to havt* crushed the school of wliicli he was 
tlw* chief, his name was soon forgotten. He 
is known to liavo written a treal ist;, but this 
appears to be eoinpJetely lost ; liis name does 
not JK'cur ill Bah‘*s * Script tire." Rritannia*/ 
and Fuller, who prints two epitaphs on him, 
allude<> to him eontemptuously as *nu astro- 
lugiaii, a matheniatieian, a niiisitiuii, and 
what not.’ Ho died in 1 t*Vj, and was buried 
in St. Stephen’s, Wulbrook, where his Latin 
epitaph was to l^e seen in Stow's lime, en- 
graved on *two faire plated stones in the 
chniicell, each hyothcr.^ A manuscri|>t col- 
led ion of longitudes and lalittnles, written 
in .V]»ril 1 13H bv Dunstable, is preserved in 
the Bodleian Lilirarv ; the Briti-ih Museum 
and Lambeth libraries also contain examples 
of his music. 

[ App^'iidix to firove’.s Diet, of Music, iv. fil9; 
CousKcmakcr's Seripforos, iii. 31, 411, iv. 1.54; 
AnihiWs Gcaehichtc der Musik. ii. 479-1 ; Mn- 
natshefte fiir Musikge&ehichte, 1884, p. 2«; J, 
Riano's Notes on Early Spanish Music: Revue 
de la Musiquo RoHgiiaise. 1847. p- 214; M. 
Morelot’s Do la Musique nil XV'' Si^clo; Addit. 
M.SS. 10338. 31922; Stow’s Survey, 1833, p. 
246; Weever’s Funerall Monnmonts, 1631.) 

W. R. S. 

DUNSTALL, JOHN {f. 1B44-DI75), 
engraver, lived in Blackfriars, where ho pub- 
lished some drawing-books of natural history 
and other educational subjects. On one, en- 
titled * I .iber Domorum, or Book of Houses/ 
he calls himself * John Dunstall, schoolmas- 
ter. . . . The Author hereof teaeheth the Art 
of Delineation or Drawing. lie dwelleth in 
Black-l^iers, London.’ On another, entitled 
* Geometria, or some Geometricall Figures 
by way of Introduction to thf* Art of Pour- 


traicture, Delineation, or Drawing,’ he says 
that he bos * since removed into Ludgate- 
Streete.* He was also employed by the 
booksellers in engraving porlniits for fron- 
tispieces. Among these w'cre ('harles I, 
Charles IT, Williaiu III, Queen Mary, Rev. 
John Carter, minister of Bramford (lt544), 
Archbishop Cssher Hev. Samuel 

Clarke H 67 5), and others, lie engraved views 
of Basing House, Clarendon House, the Cus- 
tom House, Si.. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, 
&c. His works are etched and sometimes 
finished with t he burin in tin* style of Hollar, 
but have no merit as engravings. There Is 
in the ])rlnt room of tlic British Museum a 
small drawing hy liimof BetJiiehem Hospital, 
which shows him lo have been a skilful 
draughtsman. According to some accounts 
he lived in the Strand. 

[lIulHjr el Roost’s M.iimel dos Curieux et dos 
Amateurs do I’Art, vol. ix. ; KtMlgravc’s Diet, of 
Artists: Lm-mieVs RiJd. Man.; Cat. of the 
Sutherland Collection.] L. 0, 

DUNSTAN, Saint (924-988), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the son of Ileorstan, 
a West -Saxon noble, whose estate lay near 
Glastonbury, and his wife Cyiiethryth, both 
persons of holy lif«‘, was born in the first 
year of the reign of .Et heist an, 924-6, and 
was sent in his childhood to the abbey of 
Glastonbury for education. At Glastonbury, 
as at most of the ancient monasteries of 
Englantl, the monastic life had become ex- 
tinct, and secular clerks had taken the place 
of monks. Tlie churcli of St. IVter and the 
‘old chundi' dedicated to the Virgin, which 
was believed to luive been the work of no 
earthly hand.s, fit ill stood upon the island; 
it was a famous place of pilgrimage, and 
among t hose wlu) resort I'd thither were many 
pilgrims from Ireland, for it was held to be 
the resting- jdace of a crowd of Celtic saints, 
and above all of St. Patrick the younger. 
Some Irish scholars seem to have* taken up 
t heir abode then* ; t hey were probably otiicers 
of the communit y and kept a school. From 
them and from their Irish hooks Dunstan 
had his earliest ed ucat ion ( Vita B, 1 0). While 
quite a child he received the tonsure and 
served in the church of St. Mai*y. llis child- 
hood, hmvever, was not wholly passed at 
Glast onbiiry . A s a member of a noble house, 
the nephew probably of Athebn [q. v.], who 
bad been archbishop of Canterbury, and re- 
i latedto yElfheah or Elnhege the Bald, bishop 
of AVinchest or, to .c'Ethelgar, bishop of Chre- 
diton, and the lady .I'Ktlielflmd, and so con- 
nected with the royal line, he was much at 
the court of .^Ethelstan [q. v.] ; for it was 
the custom tliat youths of high birth should 
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^pend some years in the household of the I flasd, a widow of great wealth, who built 
langor of some neat man. .Ethelst an showed | herself a house at Glastonbury, and at a 
him favour, and his companions, and espoci- ( somewhat later date he attended her on her 
ally his young relations, at the court were | deathbed, and was made her heir, 
jealous of him. He seems to have been a i ^ When Eadmutid [see Kdmx;ni> 1 succeeSed 
delicate lad, with highly strung nerves and his brother .i<)thelstan, he called Dunstan to 
of morbid constitution ; he vras mi\ch given his court and gave him a place among his chief 
to dreams, and in some of them he believed , lords and councillors. Jealous of the favour 
tW he saw supernatural visions; he had heeiijuyed,8omeof the king’s thegns brought 
suffered from a severe fever at Glastonbiuy, accusations against him while the court was 
and had walked on the roof of the church in at Cheddar, not far from Glastonbury. The 
his sleep; he was fond of reading and other , king htdieved them, and in great wrath do- 
sedentary occuijations that wem distasteful prived him of his dflices and bade him leave 
to the young nobles, and was evidently iin- his court and seek a new lord. Now it hap- 
popular among them. They accused him be- ^ pened that there were there abiding with the 
fore the king of studying incantations and ' king certain 'venerable men, messengers from 
other heathen arts, and procured his banish- • tbeKastern kingdom;’totheml)unstanwent, 
merit from the court. As he left they set and prayed them that they would not leave 
upon him, lioiind his hands and feet, threw him, now that the king liad turned from 
him into a marshy place, and pushed him him, but would take him with them on their 
well into the mud with their feet. After his return. They \ven» moved with compassing 
expulsion from the court he .stayeil for a time towards him,'and promised that ho should go 
with his kinsman Bishop ^Elfheah at Win- . back with them and enjoy prosperity in their 
Chester. .Elfheah tried to persuade him to kingdom ( Vifrt Zf. 23). " Tlie story is t«ld 
become a monk, but he was unwilling to by the earliest of Dunstan ’s biographers, the 
pledge himself to celibacy, though there is anonymous priest ‘ B.* from the cud Saxon 
no reason to believe that lie was in love with land, who knew him personallv. What he 
any young lady in particular (Vita B, 13; meant by the ‘Eastern kingdom,’ a term 
Hobebtsok, 191). A severe illness which ho also uses on another occasion, it is 

led him to change his mind, and he made his impossible to say witli certainty : it has been 
profession to -Elflieah. lie se«*ms to have held to mean the part of England sometimes 
again dwelt at Glastonbury, though hi.s pro- so styled (Oriens regtmm), which in the ninth 
fession as a monk, wdiile it bound him to century' took in Kent, Essex, Surrey, and 
live unraarrietl, did not oblige him to adopt Sussex, though the signification of the terra 
a mode of life such as that enjoined by the was searcely fixed (cf, Thokpe, Diplomata’^ 
Benedictine rule. He studied the scriptures Wmw, 66, 78,' Assek, sub a. 856). 'Fhe ‘Griena 
diligently', and wa.s well skilled in the arts regniim ’ 8e<*ms to have formed a distinct 
of transcription, painting, and rau.«ic, playing government for the eldest son of the king, 
much upon the hat^i, which was his constant though it is very' doubtful whether the term 
companion. To this jH^riod is, ^lerliaps, to be ever marked apermanont political distinct ion. 
referred the beginning of hU anchorite life ; It may perhaps be taken to signify East Ang- 
he built himself a cell 5 feet long by 2} feet lia, wliich was now governed by the .senior eal- 
broad, which was still shown in the ehwenth donnau .Ktlielstan, calltMl the * Half-king,’ 
century (Osbebn, 83); there he prayed, saw and it i.s used with this meaning by the bio- 
visions, wliich became the subjects of le- grapher of {Vita, Ilistoriam of 

geiids, and wrestled wdth temptation, and, Yftrk, i. 428). This interpretation gathers 
as he believed, with the Tempter himself in force from the friendship that afterwarrla 
bodUy form ; and there too he worked in existed between Dunstan and tlie ealdorman 
metaLs, using his cell as his forge as well as and his house, though in this case the story 
his oratory and dwelling-place, and in this of the me.sscnger.s must be taken as an after- 
industry, for which the English were specially thought. Dr. Stubbs, however, thinks it 
famed, he became very .skilful, making organs, ‘almost necessary to refer it to the German 
bells, and other articles of church furniture, kingdom, the native land of the writer,' then 
some of w’hich were long preserveil (Gesfa under Otto I, and this evidently was the 
Pontiff. 407). Neither his anchorite life nor opinion of AVilliam of Malmesbury (ilfemo- 
t hese pursuits of his must, however, be limit^id riaU of St. Dungtan, Introd. xvii. 2d0). Dun- 
to this period. Craftsman’s vrork was always stan was not ilriven to go into exile. One day 
dear to nim, and he probably used his cell at when the king was hunting a stag on the Men- 
Glastonbury at least for prayer, meditation, diphills, and had outstripped all his followers, 
and labour," whenever he was there. At this the hunted beast fell over Cheddar cliffs, and 
time he was much w'ith his kinswoman yKthel- , the dogs fell qycr with it. The king’s horse 
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was going at full speed and was beyond con- 
trol. EiSmund uttered a prayer and con- 
fessed that he had done Dunstan wrong, for 
death seemed close upon him. 'I'he horse 
brOl^ht himself up on the very edge of the 
precipice. When the king came home he 
sent for Dunstan, and as soon as lie appeartkl 
bade him ride with him, for he would go 
somewhither. The abbacy of ( ilastonbury 
was vacant, and it was to the monastery 
that the king and the monk rode together. 
They entered the church and prayed, and 
then the king took l)u«staii by the hand, 
kissed him in token both of peace and honour, 
led him to the abbot's sf^at and there installed 
him, promising that whatever he needed for 
the better performnnee of divine worship or 
ibr the conduct of the house, he would give 
him of his royal bounty. Duiistan’s appoint- 
ment to the abbacy was not later than 015, 
when he was about twenty-one. 'I’he next 
year it- is said that h<* received a warning 
of the death of Eadmuiul, and that he fore- 
t()ld the defection of the iiubies that took 
place on the death of l^adrt*d, a story the 
real importance of which lies in the fact 
that the abbot is said to have uttered the 
prophecy while riding witli .ICtlielstan of 
East Anglia ; for his alliance with the East- 
Aiiglian house helps to explain some of the 
leading events of his life. When Eadmiind 
was slain, Dunstan conveyed his body to 
Glastonbury and buried it there. 

As abbot, I lunstau at once began a reform 
of his bouse, following a movement that had 
probably been set on foot by his kinsman, 
Bishop .)l^lflienh( Vita tSt^ACtheliroidi^Ckron, 
Mimast. dti Abingdon^ ii. 257). Ue laid the 
foundation of a new churi:h to take the place 
of the old St. I*eter8, leaving the ancient 
church of the Virgin untouched as a build- 
ing t-oo sacred to he meddled with, and he is 
said to have also raised claustral buildings, 
so that the monks might live together and 
not in tJie world. lie certainly brought 
about a state of things that was wholly dif- 
ferent from that which existed before be 
became abbot. At the same time the re- 
forms he introduced at this period, though 
they had a tendency towards Henedictinism, 
were lOt founded on the Benedictine rule, 
which was as yet unknown in England ; and 
though his convent was now probably chiefly 
peopledwit h monks of some kind, secular clerks 
seem also to have formed part of the congrega- 
tion, for when yEthelwold [see Ktublwold] 
left Glastonbury on bis appointment to the 
abbacy of Abingdon, he took with him cer- 
tain clerks from bis old house. Nothing in- 
deed that Dunstan did at this time is to be 
confused with the later introduction of pure 


Benedictinism into England. Whatever the 
exact nature of the change was that he was 
now engaged in working out at Glastonbury, 
it is evident that it was largely concerned 
with education. Under liim the abbey be- 
came a famous school. The work of teach- 
ing was no longer left to strangers, for the 
abbot himself loved to teacli others, and the 
inmates of hi.s house are more often spoken 
of us scholars or disciples than as monks 
(S’funns). Sliortly after ]ii.s appointment to 
the abbacy, Dunstan elite red on his career as 
a sta^srnan. Eadred [see EdkbdJ, who was 
ab^t the same age as tlie abbot, and had 
probably btM'ii one of his young companions 
at .Et heist all's court, made him his treasurer 
and his chief adviser. 'I’lie largest i>art of 
the royal * hoard, M he king’s treasure, was kept 
at Glastonhury, and as we arc told that very 
many charters or deeds concerning the royal 
estates were also placed in Duustan’s keep- 
ing, it is prnhahle that, he performed duties 
similar to those wtiich were afterwards dis- 
charged by the chancellors of our early kings, 
hkulrod was sickly, and the government seems 
to have been wholly in the hands of tho 
queen-mother Kadgifu and Dunstan. They 
wore evidently supported by the East An- 
glian party, headed by the diief caldorman, 
/ICthelstan, and later events show that the 
West-Saxtm nobles, who had been in power 
during the reigns of yJiltliclstan and Ead- 
miind, must to some extent have been op- 
posed to their government. This opposition 
may perhaps explain tho statement that Diin- 
stan’s expulsion in boyhood from the court 
of ^Ethclstau was largely the work of his 
ow'Ti kinsmen. A strong attachment existed 
between him and the king. On the death 
of jEtlielgar, bishop of Credit on, in 953, 
Eadred pressed Dunstan to accept the see. 
lie refused, declaring that he was not a.s yet 
fit for the episcopal oilice ; he had not in- 
deed attained the canonical age. At the 
king’s request Eadgifu urged him to yield, 
and he then plainly said that as long as the 
king lived he would not leave him. The 
following night in a vision he dreamed that 
he was on a pilgrimage to Home and had 
reached the brow of ^lonte Mario (Mons 
Gaudii), from which pilgrims ^saw the city 
of their solemnities lie spread before them ’ 
(Bryce, Holy Homan £>/i 7 )iVe, p, 313). There 
the three apostles Peter, Paid, and Andrew 
met him and talked with him of his future 
life. When thi*y had finished their discourse, 
Andrew gave liim a sharp blow with the rod , 
he carried in his hand, saying, * Take tills as 
thy reward for having tried to refuse part in 
•ur apostleship.’ W^eu Dunstun told this 
ision to the King, Eadred declared that it 
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meant that he should ho^^eafter he arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (B. ; Adelabd ; Os- 
he filled the see in accordance with 
Dunstan’s wishes. Indeed, the ecclesiastical 
appointments of the rei^ wore probably de- 
cided by the wishes of the queen-mother and 
the minister. Both were earnest in the work 
of church reform, which was at that time to 
be eifected chiefly by introducing a higher 
standard of monastic life. Their wishes in 
this matter are illustrated by the appoint- 
ment of .-Ethel wold to the abbacy of Abing- 
don. During a large part of Eadred's reign 
the Danes of North lunbria were in revolt, 
and headed by ’\Vulf>taii, archbishop of York, 
chose kings for themselves. The vigorous 
policy adopted by the English king must, to 
some extent at least, be set down to the 
credit of his chief minister. In 95:? Wulf- 
stan was taken prisoner and shut up at Jed- 
burgh. and though he was releastnl about 
two years later, and received the s*m* of Dor- 
chester, he was not allowed to return to his 
own province, and this mode of dealing with 
an archbishop shows how little truth then* 
is in the idea that Dunstan sought to exalt 
the power of the priesthood at the exjieiise 
of the crown. While much at court he did 
not neglect his duties at Glastonbury, where 
he continued his buildings and his work of 
reformation. As he had now become the 
heir of the widow .Etlielflicd, as well pro- 
bably as of his father, he had great wealth, 
lie made his brother Wulfric his stewrard, 
and put all his possessions iindcfr his manage- 
ment. When Wulfric die<I he was brought 
to Glastonbury for burial, and on this occa- 
sion a heavy stone was thrown at the abbot, 
which knocked his hat from otT his head, 
though it did him no harm. This assault, 
W'hich was put down to supernatural agency, 
shows that he had some bitter enemies, fii 
955, Eadred, who was then at. Frome, felt 
that his end was near andonlered that Dun- 
stan and the other keepers of his treasures 
should bring him what they had in charge. 
When Dunstan reached Fronie lie found tlie, 
king alreadv dead, and his bodj' lying ne- 
glected. Ife and his monks carried him to 
Winchester and buried him in the Old Min- 
eter with great honour Chron.) 

The death of ICudre*! rendered Diinstairs 
petition insecuro; tlic nobles generally turned 
against the queeu-mothoFs administration, i 
the West-Saxon party came into power. 
Fladwig or Kdwy [q. v.], the elder son of ' 
Eadmund, was chosen king and Eadgifii was 
despoiled of all her propert.y. Before long, • 
Dunstan incurred the ill-will of a powerful 
enemy. When Eadwig left his coronation ‘ 
feast for the company of yKthelgifu, a lady of I 


’ the highest rank, and of her daughter /Klf- 
1 gifu [q. V.], whom she planned to marry 
> to the young king, Archbishop Oda took 
notice of his absence, and as none of the 
' bishops or ealdormen cared to take iipout^m- 
selves the risk of fetching him haeV the as- 
• semhled nobles chose Dunstan and his kins- 
man Cynesige, bishop of Lichfield, as men of 
dauntless spirit, to perform the ungrateful 
task. The two churchmen deliver^ their 
message, and Dunstan added some words of 
bitter reproach, for the marriage between 
Eadwig and vElfgiiiii would have been un- 
canonical, and his eagerness for moral purity 
(paused him to wax very wroth when he saw 
them together. He pulled the young king 
from the arms of the ladies, and led him 
foreibly back to the banqueting hal 1. /Ethel- 
gifu determined to be rt*vengcMl on the abbot, 
and declare<l that he had ah«iwii an over- 
haughty spirit in thus intruding on the king's 
privacy. As Dunstan attests cSiartors in96H 
( cJ9//)/.,cccli,ccccxli) fie must have been 
able for a while to withstand her machina- 
tions, and his party must probnbly have still 
had some weight at the court, where Eadgar, 
the king's younger bmther, remained until the 
following year ( th, cccclx v ). . Kthelgifu seems 
to have been supported by the heads of the 
West-Sttxou party, which hud been in power 
in th(‘ time of hladmund, and had now rf*- 
gained its old position. And .she also found 
willing instniments even amoTig the abbot's 
own scholars, some of whom ]>robably wi^re 
connected with that party by ties of family, 
while others may liave dislfked the greater 
strictness and higher tone their master had 
introduced at Glastonbury. Thus supported 
she obtained the king's consent to her de- 
signs, and all Dunstan's propert v was placed 
at her disposal. (.)n his downhill, probably 
early in 95(i, he sought shelter w'ith some of 
his friends, but they fell into disgrace with 
the king for receiving him ; he was outlawed 
and forced to leave the kingdom. He landed 
in Flanders, where the language and ritual 
were alike almost wliolly strange to him 
( Vita B. 34). There, liowever, luj found a 
powerful protector. ^Elfthryth [q. v.l or 
Eltriidis, the second daughter of King Aln^d, 
had married Count Baldwin II, the iSald, and 
had taken a prominent part in the revival of 
monast icism in Flanders. This revival was 
carried out by her son Amulf I (918-965), 
who rebuilt the monasteries of St. Bertin, 
SI. Vedast, and St. Peter at Blandiniiim or 
Glipnt, and founded others. In these houses 
the Ihinedictine rule, which was imrarfectly 
known in England, was strictly observed. 
Considerable intercourse was maintained be- 
tween hlanders and this country, and the 
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count must linve known something of the fkrova byEiadgar; his appointment was an- 
minster of his cousin Eadrod. He received nulled on thegcound that he had shown him- 
thiDDistan kindly, and sent him to dwell self incompetent to enforce discipline, and 
at SjL Peter’s at Ghent, which he had re- Dunstan was elected to Canterbury in his 
Btoiw«^welve years before (A.delabd, 60). Stead. The next year the new archbishop 
This place of rmuge must have been pleasing went to Rome for his pall. On his journey 
to the abbot, fbr English churchmen were thither he gave so freely to all that one day 
now loQking to the great monasteries of the his steward angrily told him that lie had left 
continent for the means of reviving the high nothing for that evening’s meal. In answer 
standard of monastic life and learning that he declared his belief tliat Christ would not 
had perished during the Danish wars. Arch- ' let those who trusted in Him lack anything, 
bishop Oda had received t^e monastic dress ! and before he hud finished singing vespers 
from the brotherhood of Floury, and his . he received an invitation from an abbot, to 
nephew Oswald (afterwards urcli)ii.shop of tarry at his monastery ( FiVa 39). On his 
York) was residing tliere in order to have . return he resumed his place of chief adviser 
the benefit of the strict observunoo of the , of the king, and though his political work has 
Benedictine rule ( P^ita S. Odonis^ Anglia been obscured by hagiology, and by all that 
Sacra, ii. 81 ; Vita S, Ostoaldi^ Jlistoriam* of has 1>een record<xi, and in some cases falsely 
Yorh, i. 412-10). At Ghent thou Dunstan ' recorded, of his ecclesiastical administration, 
must for the first time liave seen the Bone- tliere can be no doubt that the glories of 
dictino discipline in all its fulness. His Eadgar s reign were largely duo to his abili- 
banisbiiient probably inv’olved the defeat of ties and industry (Stl'Bbs, Introduction to 
theeffort for monastic revival, which, though Memorial*, civ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
bcgirti by -Elflicah at VVinch(»ster, Miad been gue*t, i. tin; Rohertson, lUsnayg, l9o-9; 
received with most favour in Mercia’ Green, CwiyweA/ o/’jE/iy 318-22). His 
(Stubbs). influence with the king was unlxiunded 

Before he liad passed two full years iii (Auelakd, (11), and accordingly we may 
exile Dunstan was recalled to England. Dur- , safely trace his hand in the civil order ana 
ing his stay at Ghent the Mercians and external peace that marked the i*eigu, and in 
Northumbrians, probably supported by the ! the wise policy which conciliated tiie Danes 
monastic party, had revolted from lilafhvig. j and secured tiwur acknowledgment of Ead- 
/Klfgifu, who'^had been married to the king, gar’s supremacy. In common with the king 
had boon separated fi'om him by Archbishop j Dunstan owed much to the northeni settlers, 
Oda, and either she or her mot nor had, it is and must have approved and Ibrwanled the 
said, been slain by the insurgents ut Gloii- promotion of Danes to civil and ecclesiastical 
cester. The northern people had made Eadgar olllci^saTid the otlier means by which Eadgar 
king over the country north of the Thames, ^ sought to make them take their place os a 
and Eadwig only retained the* ubodience of ^ portion of the people of England. The Danes 
thepooploto the son til of that river. A'< soon j did not overlook or forget what he did for 
as Eadgar [see Ebgar] became king, probably j them. When Cnut [see Canute] in 1017 
before the end of 957 (FLO«.'V\'iu.subHun.),he * set the laws civil and ecclesiastical upon the 
went to inviteDunstan to return, and received j ancient and national footing, he ordered the 
him with ffreat honour. AsGlastonburylay in solemn and universal obson iince of St. Diin- 
Eadwig’s kingdom he could not ret urn til i tiler, stan’s mass-day’ (Stubbs). Union between 
and nt a meeting of the * witan’ of the mTrth- the different peoples of England under one 
em kingdom it was determined that lie king was the object of both Eadgar and liis 
should be raised to the episcopate. He wa.s gfriMit minister, and they did not labour for it 
perhaps consecrated by 0<la, tliough at the 111 vain. On Whitsunday 973 Dimst-aii and 
time no see appears to have been vacant. Oswald, archbishop of York, with all the 
Before the end of the year, however, the bishops of England assisting, crowned Eadgar 
bishop of iVorcester died, and he was ap- at Bath, an act which was evidently held to 
pointed to succeed him. Tn 059 he i*t*ceiv^ be of peculiar signiiicnnce, for it forms 
the bishopric of London, and held it, together subject of one of our early national ballads an<l 
with Worcester, until 901. On Eadwig’s^ is noticed by all the chroniclers. It was tlie 
death in 959 the kingdom was reunited under ^^brmal declaration ofthe unity of the kingdom; 
Eadgar. The see of Canterbury was then the days in wliich tlie Danes chose kings for 
held by Britbelm, who had probably been themstdves were over, aud the archbishop 
appointed by Eadwig, but had not as yet of* York, whose predecessors had so often^ 
had time to go to Rome for the papal conhiv apx>eared almost as leaders of a separate 
mation. As one of the lat^j king’s jpart-y people, joined with the primate in proclaim- 
Brithelm was of course looked oue(\d.h dis- ing the sovereignty, it may almost be said 
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the imperial dignity, of Badgar * of Anglea 
Icing.’ This act is connected by Osbem, 
writing in the latter port of the eleventh 
centu^, with a story of a sin of incontinence 
committed by Rodgar and a seven years* pen- 
ance imposed by the archbishop. As this 
matter must be discussed in the life of Kadgar, 
it is enough to say here tliat though there is 
reason to believe that 'a veiled lady ’of Wil- 
ton bore Kadgar a child in 961 or 962, and 
that though Dunstan, ever fearless and ever 
the upholder of purity, may well have in- 
flicted a penance on the young king for his 
sin, it is highly unlikely that such penance 
was, as Osberii would have us believe, that 
he should lay aside his crown, fur he does 
not appear to have been crowned before 973, 
and the story utterly fails, because the sin 
with the Wilton lady must have been com- 
mitted not seven but twelve years before the 
coronation. (On the whole question 
lloaKBTsox, J^ai/9, 176, 203-1 50 At the 
same time it is probable that Eadgnr s sub- 
Sfxjuent marriage was illegal, and that Dun- 
stan refused to bless it and perhaps inflicted 
s<ime penance on the king, and that thoiij^h 
this penance was not the laying aside of a 
crown he had never received, yet it mav have 
come to an end at the coronation, whicli tcK>k 
]dacc just seven years after the inarriuge [see 
under Eboar]. Under Dunstan tlie arch- 
bishop of Canterbury grew in temporal great- 
ness, for in his time the ealdormau of K(uit 
disappears, and so an important step was 
made towards the union of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex in one euldordom held by the arch- 
bishop of the king (Kobjsrtson). 

In considering the character of Dunstan’s 
ecclesiastical work during the nugn of End- 
gar, it will be well to look with suspicion 
on the statements of biographers who lived 
long after his death, ami at a time when men 
naturally ascribed any changes they approved 
of in church matters to the greatest church- 
man of the iwriod. f )n his return from Hr>me 
Dunstan resigned the bishoprics of Ijondon 
and Worcester, nor did he retain the abbacy 
of Glastonbury ; for, though he continued to 
take the liveliest interest in all that concerned 
the house, did all in his power to promote its 
interests, and wlien he visited it put off all 
state and lived os though it was his homi*, 
others ruled it during his lifetime. lie con- 
tinued active in building, restoring, and en- 
dowing churches; his life was without re- 
proach ; he befriended the good, reproved tlio 
evil, and in all things oct^ as * a true shep- 
herd ’ ( Vita B, 40). Ills accession to Canter- 
bury proclaimed the triumph of the party 
that represented ecclesiastically the monastic, I 
and politically the northern interests, the j 


I party that may be called progressive both in 
; church and state, as contrasts with the muv 
I row conservatism of Wessex. This gives 
special significance to the first sermqj^ he 
pre^hed in his cathedral church, in^hieh 
he is said to have given his predecessor Oda 
tlie title of * the good ; ’ for Oda’s memory 
was cherished by the now triumphant party, 
and had been insulted by one of its chief 
op^nents. The connection between England 
and the great monasteries of the continent 
was now about to.bear fruit in a new monas- 
tic inovement, the introduction of pure Bene- 
diciinism. This movement began with the 
consecration of Dunstan’s old friend yEthel- 
wold to the diocese of Winchester in 963. 
..Bthelwold carried out his reforms with 
harshness, expelling the seculars from the 
monastt^rics, and putting monks in their place. 
Oswald, who was consecrated to the see of 
Worcester, wrirkecl for the same end, but 
with far greater moderation. The king con- 
nected himself with the family of yKthelwine 
[<j. V.] of Etist Anglia, the most promiaent 
natron of the monks, and joined with all his 
lieart in the movfunent. On the other hand, 
Dunstan, who is represented by later writers 
as the chief opponent of the seculars, appears 
in reality to have taken a far less cousnicuous 
part ill it than the king or the bisiiops r>f 
Winchester or Worcester. While he cer- 
tainly approved of the changes effected by 
thetwo Dishops, and therefore is not unfairly 
spoken of as a fellow-worker with -Ethel- 
wold ( Vita *V. ACthelvutldiy p. 262), he did 
little himself to forward the triumph of the 
monks. He found secular clerks in his ca- 
thedral churches at Worcester and Canter- 
bury, and in botli alike he left them undis- 
turbed, and throughout the whole period of 
his archicpiscopate lie did not found a single 
Benedictine house in Kent. A reference to 
the lives of /Ethel wold and Oswald will show 
how little cause there is to regard him os 
the prime mover on behalf of the monks. 
And in judging of the movement in favour 
of Benodictinism, with which he certainly 
sympathised, however little part he took in 
its progress, and though he probably only 
partly sympathised in the extent to which it 
was pushed, it should be remembered that 
the extreme laxity of morals which then pre- 
vailed in England demanded extraordinary 
remedies, and that, if under any circumstances 
it is well that men and women should set 
an example of separation from all sexual re- 
lations, it was well that they should do so 
at a time when even marriage was degraded 
by abuses. Moreover the new rule^ which 
naturally seemed to men of that period the 
more excellent way, brought with it a revival 
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■of learning and larger opportunities for edu- 
cation, and thus in a special manner must 
have recommended itself to Dunstan’s good- 
■will. His comparatively small participation 
in tn«' work that was being carried out so 
vigorously by his friends was doubtless due 
to his conciliatory temper, as well as to the 
fact that .during Eadgar’s reign his energies 
must have been fully employed in affairs of 
atate. Although the secular clergy who were 
expelled ^m the cathedral churches and other 
monasteries were as a class married men, it 
is wholly untrue tliat Eunstan, or indeed 
any one else, persecuted the married clergy j 
418 such. It was uncanonical for a priest to i 
have a wife, and if lie was married before he | 
became, a priest he was bound to put away | 
his wife. Dunstan, huAvever, made no effort | 
to compel the clergy to celibacy. The canons | 
for which he is responsildo merel}- direct that | 
* a priest should not de.sert his church, but j 
hold her as his lawful wife* (canon 8), and | 
■the only penalty that he decided should fol- 
low clerical marriage was that, the married 

g riest should lose his privilege, lie ceased to 
e of thegii-right worthy, and had no liigher 
legal status than that which belonged to a 
layman of equal birth. A clause in the l*oni- : 
tential that is culled Dunstan’s directs that j 
any mass priest, monk, or deacon who, after , 
having put away his wife before he was or- ! 
dained, again returned to her, should ‘ fast 
as for murder;* but this, as Dr. Stubbs has 
pointed out, is * an extract from Penitentials 
'of much earlier date,* and moreover it cannot 
bo proved that the compilation in which it 
stands belongs to the pontificate of Dunstan 
(Introduction to Metnorialgt evii ). 

In other respects also, besides the question 
of his policy in the struggle of seculars and 
Ti'giilars, the character of Duiistuii’s ecclesi- 
astical administration may best he gathcr<»d 
from the canons of Eadgar’s reign. The long 
wars wdlh the Danes had thrown the people 
bAck into ignorance, and their ignorance 
made them superstitious, and led them to 
hanker after t he paganism of their forefathers. 
It was needful, therefore, to repeat the old 
injunction that all heathen practices should 
be put away (10). Dunstan, however, -went 
to the root of the evil ; he saw that if his 
fellow-countrymen were to be saved from 
barbarism, they could only find salvation in 
intellectual improvement. He desirecl to 
make the church the educator of thepeople ; 
her ministers were to be teachers. If, how- 
ever, they were to be successful teachers, it 
was neoclful that they should work in har- 
mony and order. No priest, therefore, was 
to take anotlier’s scholar without his leave 
«(10). And it was not only intellectual in- 


struction the people needed. The energies 
of the nation had too long been wasted in 
war. In common with his King, Eadgar ' the 
Peaceful,’ Dunstan laboured for peace, and, 
excellent craftsman that he was, he longed 
to see the people learn the arts of peace. Ac- 
cordingly every priest was to learn a handi- 
craft with diligence, that he might be able to 
teach it to others for the increase of know- 
ledge (11). The importance of spiritual in- 
struction was not forgotten ; a sermon was 
I to he preaclied every Sunday (52). The spe- 
I cial evil of the age was to be forsaken : all 
concubinage was forbidden, and lawful mar- 
riage alone was to be practised (21). In this 
the church uTider Dunstan’s guidance was 
following in the path marked out by Oda. 
That priests were to be examples of conti- 
nence we have already seen. As regards other 
matters also it was needful to hid them live 
a higher life tlian the life around them ; they 
were not to hunt, hawk, or play dice (61), 
and they were to keep from drunKenness and 
rebuke it in others (57 ). In order to put a stop 
to the drinking bouts that largely prevailed 
among the English, Dunstan is said to have 
ordered pegs to be placed in all drinking cups, 
so that a man mi^it see how much ne had 
drunk, and so be warned against excess ( G^sfa 
lieffum^c, 149). As hedesired to raise the cha- 
racter of the priesthood, so also he would have 
its dignity maintained. Nopriest was to clear 
, himself by oath in a matter with a thegii 
I without the thegn’s ‘ fore-oath * (63), and 
I quarries Ijetweeii priests w’ere not to be taken 
bi'fore a civil judge, but before the bishop 
* (7). AVith Dunstan’s desire for the exalta- 
' tion of the priesthood must Ije connected the 
’ stringent rules as to vestments and other 
I matters that were to be observed in the eu- 
I charistic celebration (30-45). If we are to 
! accept tlie penitential canons already refi^rred 
i to as his work, tliey bear witness to a mind 
; not only eminently practical, but of wide and 
[ tender sympathies. Tlie rich oilender might 
redeem his penance by building and endow- 
ing or repairing churches, by making roads, 
bridges, and causeways, by helping the i>oor, 
the widow and the fatherless, by freeing his 
own slaves, or by buying slaves and setting 
them free. Penaiice was not to consist merely 
ill bodily mortitication: the great man was 
bidden to forgive his enemy, to comfort the 
sorrowful, and bury the dead (13-16). Nor 
did the archbishop shrink from enforcing dis- 
cipline at any possible cost to himself. One 
oi the great men of the kingdom contracted 
an unlawful marriogt'. 1) iinat an rebuked him 
often, and when he found that he continued 
in sin excommunicated him. The noble jour- 
neyed to Home and obtained a papal mandate. 
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bidding the archbishop absolve him. This, let it not be so.' When the opponents of the 
however. Dunstan flatly refused to do, do- monks heard this voice, they were eonfoimded, 
daring that he would rather be slain than be and the monastic party was for the time vic- 
unfaithful to his Lord (Adblari), 67 ; it is torious (Osbprn, 113; WiLi^ Malv. Ge$ta 
curious to mark the development of this in- Regum, c. 161). The'strife still went orf, and 
cideiit in Eaumku, 200-1). in April 977 the matter was again debated 

In 975 Eadgar died, and was buried at at a gemot held at Kyrtlington in Oxford- 
Glastonbury. His death was followed by a j shire, and the next year at Caine in Wilt- 
movement against the monks. The dispute j shire, where the floor of the hall (‘ solarium 'V 
between the regulars and seculars was taken . in w'hich the council was held mve way, and 
up by the rival houses of Mercia and East ' all the nobles fell down into the undercroft 
Anglia. .Elfhere, the ealdorman of Mercia, { below, some losing their lives, and others 
turned the monks out of all the churches in \ sustaining serious hurts. Dunstan alone es- 
his province, and re-established the married ; caped from falling, for his seat rested on a. 
clerlU in their old <|uarters. He threatened i beam. There is not the slightest historical 
to carry the work still further. On the other , ground for asserting either that the voice 
hand, the cause of the monks was uphold by . heard at Winchester or the fall of the floor 
w'Etlielwine of East Anglia, who w'as sup- . at Caine was a trick devised by the archbish<m 
ported by Brithnoth, the ealdorman of the ' to defeat the opponents of the monks. At 
Ea.4t-Suxou3. The ecclesiastical quarrel was though his sympathy w'as of course with the 
made the occasion of a struggle for power, monastic paky, ho appears throughout this 
Civil war, if it did not actually break out, period rather as n moderator than as a PAr- 
was evidently near at hand (Flor.Wtg. 1 14; tisan. There were many present at Win- 
IliAfona ItajnejnenMM, 71 ; Vita S. Osiraldi, • Chester who were far more immediately cion- 
443). The danger was increased by tlie va- earned in tlu^ struggle than he was ; and at 
caiicy of the throne and a dispute as to the Caine, according to the earliest and most 
succession. The right of Eadward [see Ei>- trust wort hj' accounts, both parties alike ap- 
WAHD THE Maktyr], the elder 8on of Eadgar, pear to have suHeretl from what was simply 
seems to have btieu upheld by .Klfhere, while an accident, while Dunstan was preserved 
.^Elfthryth.the queen-mot her, intrigued for her by a purely fortuitous circumstance; it is 
son .Ethelred [see Exit KT. red the Vxready], not till we Voiue to Osbem’s life, written far 
and was supported by her brother Ordiilf, the on in the next eenlury, that we find this 
ealdorman of the western shires. If Dun- event represented as a declaration of God’s 
Stan’s policy had Ijcen dir»?cted merely by a wrath against the enemies of the monks 
desire to further the monastic cause, he* would Chron. sub anii, 976 ; Fr/jR. Wio. sub 

certainly have thrown all his weight agiiin.'it ann. 977 ; Osbkkx, 114), Another meeting 
the parly of ^Elflien*. The late king had, was held the same year at Amer^buty, also 
however, pointwl out Ea^lward as his sue- in Wiltshiiv, 

cessor, ana a dcjsigiiation of this kin<l then When Eatlward was slain in March 978, 
con.stit uted a good claim t< 1 elect ton. Beside^, Diiiist an and t >swalcl crowned . Kthelred king 
the succession of Eadwartl avoided the evihs at Ki?ig*tton on 14 April. At the coronation 
of a long minority, during which probably Dunstan caused the young king to readaso- 
the West-Saxon party, always opposed to the lemii pledge to govern well, using the same 
progn;3sive policy of the reign of Eadgar, form us at the coronation of Eadgar [for Elod* 
would have nad the chief power in the king- gar’s coroiiathm rite sec under Eduab], and 
dom. Accordingly, in conjunction with the with this pledge deliver»»d him a shortexhor- 
archbishop of York, Dunstan dtxlHred fur Fad- tat ion on tliediities of a Christian kiiig(ilfcmo- 
ward at a meeting of the witnn held probably rin/M, .355, 356). He is said to have foretold to 
at Winchester; the two archbishops curried the king the calamities that, would fall on his 
the election, and crowned him king (/iMfona hous».^ and nation as a punishmont for the 
Jtamee . 73). It was j^erhaps at this murder of Eadward (Osdern ; FuiB. Wio. 

ing that the ecclesiastical quarrel was hotly sub ann. 1016). In 980 the archbishop joined 
debated. The monastic party was niitnnm- with yElfbere of Mercia in removing the 
U^red, and their opponents loudly demanded l>ody of the late king from Wareham, where 
that Dunstan should decree the expulsion of it had lieen dishonourably buried in unhal- 
the monks and the restoration of the clerks, lowed ground, and translating it with great 
While the archbishop h^itnted as to thi? honour to Shaftesbury. Witn this act ends 
iinswer he should givelnem, a voice was heard, ' all that we know of Dunstan’s public life, 
which was believed to come from the figure He probably had little influence over the 
of the crucified Lord hanging in the upper 1 young king* When in 986 .<'Ethelred laid 
part of the hall, saying, *■ Let it not be so ; | siege to Hoc{)oster to enforce a claim he mado 
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awnat the bishop, and being unable to take 
the city ravaged the lands of the bishopric, 
Dunstan is said to have failed to persuade 
him to desist until he procured his acqui- 
escence by a large bribe (A.-AI. Chrvn, and 
Flor. Wio. Mub ann. 986: Cod, Dipl, dec.; 
OsBRBR, 110, is the earliest authority for the 
intervention of Dunstan). >Ethe1red, how- 
ever, is said to have given the bishopric of 
Winchester to .^Ifheah [q. v.] at tlie arch- 
bishop’s revest (Adelard, 62), The occu- 
pations of Dunstan’s last years are recorded ; 
by the Saxon priest B., who knew him well. | 
He was constant in prayer by night as well | 
jw by day ; he loved to read the scriptures, to ' 
join in psalmody, and take part in the ser- ! 
vices of the church. The handicrafts of his | 
earlier days were resumed, and he spent much ; 
time in correcting books. The churches of 
those ports of the continent that were near 
England held him in reverence, and he cor- 
responded with Fh*ury and the great monas- i 
teries of Flanders. Although he Avas no ! 
lon^T engaged in atfairs of state, he had much ' 
business to transact. As a judge he was quick ' 
to discern the truth: he Irwed to compose ; 
quarrels and to befriend the weak and needy, 
and he ever continued to uphold the laws of 
marria^ and to strengthen the church. As 
a teacner he was unwearied, so that the 
whole of England is said to have been filled 
with liis light. He was loving, gentle, and 
easily moved to tears. lie used to tell the 
boys of bis household stories of his own lift:, 
and from some of these boys, as well us from 
personal intercourse with Dunstan, B., the 
anonymous author of the earliest lif«! of the 
archbishop, derived the information he has 
handed down to ns. The remembrance of 
bis gentleness was long cherished at (^'anter- 
bury, and Osborn, w'ho was a Canterbury 
scholar, tells us how, when he and his com- 
panions w'ere about to be whipped, Godric, 
the de.an of Christ Church, forbade it and chid 
the masters ; for he said their kind father Dun- 
aton had the day before shown them a pat- 
tern of gentleness by working a miracle at 
his tomb. Agoin, Osbern records that when 
on another occasion the masters had deter- 
miimd, apparently from a mere love of cruelty, 
to wh.\ their scholars, the pour lads, with 
manv tears, cried to their * sweetest father’ 
to have pity on them, and the good Dunstan 
heard the children’s prayer and delivered them. 
With his g^iesta he would talk of things he 
had heard in his youth from men of an older 

e sneration, as when Abbo of Floury heard 
im tell the bishop of llochester and others 
the story of the martyrdom of St. Edmund,' 
which he had leamt mm the king’s armour- 
bearer. The account we have (g his death 


I was written W Adelard about twenty years 
! afterwards. His strength began to fail on 
I Ascension day, 17 May 988. On that day 
I he preached three times and celebrated the 
1 Eucharist ; then he supped with his house- 
j hold. After supper all saw that his end w^as 
! near ( Vita D.) On the following Saturday, 
' after the matin hymns had been sung, he 
’ bade the congregation of the brethren come 
I to him. lie commended his spirit to them, 
land then received the Wiaticum’ of the 
I sacrament that had been celebrated before 
him. For this he began to give thanks to 
God, and sang, * The merciful and gracious 
I.<ord hath so done his marvellous works 
that they ought to be had in remembrance. 
He liath given meat unto them that fear 
him,* and wdth these words he passed away 
(Adelauo, 66). He was buried near the 
altar of his church, in a tomb that he had 
made for himself. His day is 19 May. In 
1508 the monks of Glastonbury claimed that 
the bones of the saint rested in their church, 
alleging that they had been removed thither 
in the reign of 'Kadmund Ironside. Their 
claim was groundless [see under Bere, llicir- 
abd]. No extant literary work is to Ije at- 
tributed to Dunstan. The writings, * Troc- 
tatus • . . do lapide philosophorum,’ printed 
at Cassel in 1649, the * Uegularis Concordia ’ 
in Reyner’s * Apostolatus Benedict inorum * 
and 1 lugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ i. xxvii-xlv, 
and the ‘ Commentary on the Benedictine 
Rule ’ in the British Museum {Deg. MS. 10a, 

' 18 ) sometimes ascribed to him (Wright) 

< cannot be acc^ted as his work (Stubiis); 

and the lists of titles in Bale and Pits may 
' safely be disn*garde(l. Neither the dale nor 
: the authorship of the ‘ Penitential,’ printed 
. by AVilkins with the ecclesiastical canons of 
Eadgar’s reign, can be determined. A book 
I which almost certainly belonged to Dunstan 
I is preserved in the Bodleian Library (A net, 
i F. IV. 8!?). It consists of a large part- of the 
i * Liber Etiticis Grainmatici de discernendis 
Oonjugationibus,' some extracts from the 
scripturos in Greek and Latin, and other mis- 
cel1aiUM>us contents, among which are * some 
of the earliest written specimens of Welsh ' 
(Stubbs^. On (he first page is a picture of 
the Saviour, with a monk kneeling before 
him with a scroll coming from his mouth, on 
which are written the lines — • 

Duiistaniira memet olemens rogo, Christa, tuere; 
Tenarias me non sinas sorbsiase procellas. 

A note by a later hand on the same page de- 
clares the ]ucture and writing to be i^un- 
Stan's work, and Leland {Collectanea^ iii. 
154D, who mentions having seen the book 
at Ulastonbury, accepts it os his (HicXRS, 
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Thesaurus, i. 144, \v'here tlii^ picture is en- 
graved ; Mackay, Annals of the Bodleian, 
p. 20). A manuscript, of St. Augustine's 

Commentary on the Ajjocalypse/ also pre- 
served in the Bodleian, hns a note that the 
transcription was made by order of ‘ Dun- 
staniis aobas/ and must, therefore, have been 
written before llunstan * hiid^ reached the 
rank of either archbishon or saint ' (Stub ns ; 
MACiLiY). Another boot containing canons, 
also in the Bodleian, has the inscription 
MJber Sancti Bunstani,* and in one place a 
boy's head with the words ‘ Wulfric Cild,' 
w£ich Dr. Stubbs suggests may represent 
Dunst ail's brother, tlie reeve of Grlastonbury, 
and probably the ' comes* or 'gesith* men- 
tioned in various charters of Kadmund and 
Eadrod {Memorials^ Introduction, Ixxvi). 
Among Uuiistan's meclianical works were 
two great bells that he made for the church 
of Abingdon (6% row. Mtmnsf. de Ahinqdttn, \ 
i. 31o), and crosses, censers, and various ! 
vestments that he made for Glastonbury • 
(Johannes, Glaston. p. 1 Uj). A charter ' 
which professes to be written bv Punstan’s 
own hand is at Canterbury ; a duplicate in 
the British Must»umlius lieeii photographed; 
it is printed by Kemble (CW. cccxxv.); 
another is said to be at "Winchester ( Stubbs ; 
Wkioht). The canticle * Kyrie rex splen- 
dens ’ may. Dr. Stubbs points nut, be. as 
Higden asserts, the Kyrie eleison which, 
according to Eadmer, was* revealed to Duii- 
stan in a dream and dictated by him; it may 
be that the music to which Higden seems to 
refer is liis rather t han the words, but even 
of that there can he no certainty. 

[Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. Stubbs (Rolls 
Ser.j, contains an intmduclion in wliieh for the 
first time the life and work of the archbishop 
have been treated H<h;quately. the ‘ Vita auctoro 
B.,' an anonymous ‘ Saxon ' priest, probably from 
the old Saxon land, who was porsonully ac- 
quainted with Dunstan, and who dedicated his 
work to ^Ifric, archbishop of Canterbury [q. v.], 
the Life by Adtdard, a monk of Ghent, Mfritten 
for Archbishop ASlfheah, between l(>o6 and 1011, 
in the form of ‘ lectiones * for the use of the Can- 
terbury monks, and containing a niiml^r of 
legenrL that in scarcely twenty yearn ga- 
thered round Dnnstan’s memory, along with 
some matters evidently derivefi from personal 
information. Lives by Osbern [q. v.]. a contom- 
TOrary of Lanfmnc, with a Book of Miracles, by ■ 
Eadmer [q. y.j, also with a Book of Miracles, by 
William of Malmesbury [q. v.] and Capgrave ' 
[q. v.J, Letters addressed to Dunstan and others, [ 
and X'raginenta Ritualia de Dunstano; Anglo- ’ 
Saxon Chron. (Rolls Sor.); Xlorenco of Worcester 
(Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta . 
Begum (Eng. Hist. Soc.),Gcstii rontiflcum( Rolls | 
Ser,), Do Antiq. X>cl. Glaston., Gale; Chron. i 


Monast. de Abingdon (Rolls Sor.) ; Historia 
Ramesiensis (Rolls Ser.); Kemble’s Codex Di- 
plomat. (Eng, Hist. Soc.) ; Wilkins's Concilia 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws ; Robertson’s Historical 
Xlssiiys ; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishope^r Can- 
terbury, vol. i.; Liugard's Anglo-Saxon Church; 
Green’s Conquest of England; Wright's Bio- 
graphia Lituraria.] W. H. 

DUNSTAN, alias Kitchin, ANTHOXr 
(//. ir>63), bisliop of Llaudaff. [See Kit- 
OIIIX.] 

DUNSTAN, .lEFFllEY (1769 P-1797), 
mayor of Garrett, was a foundling, and as 
such was reared in the parish workhouse of 
St. Diinstan's-in-tluvEast. At the ago of 
tw'elve he was apprenticed to a greengrocer, 
but ran away to Birmingham, wIuuh; he worked 
in the factories. Aft er his return to London, 
in 1770 his chief occupation was that of buy- 
ing old wigs. His extniordinary appearance, 
and the droll way in which he clapped hie 
hands to his mouth and called * old wigs,’ 
used always to attract a crowd of people alter 
him ill the streets. On the death of • Sir ’ 
John Harper in 1 7Hr>, ‘ Sir' Jeffrey was elected 
mayor of Garrett. The custom of the Gar- 
rett elections seems to have had its origin in 
a jietly act of local injustice. Certain en- 
croachments on Garrett (^)mmon, situated be- 
tween Wandsworth and Tooling in Sumjy^ 
led to the formation of an nssociatiou of the 
inhabitants for the protecticuiof their rights. 
The bend of this association wn.s callecl the 
mayor, and one of the rules was that ho 
should be re-cbosen after every general elec- 
tion. The pulilic soon entered into the joke, 
the mock-election became highly popular, and 
the most eccentric characters 'were brought 
forward as candidates. The popularity of 
the entertainment is siifliciently attested by 
tlui following entry in tl>e * Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine' under 26 July 1781 : ‘The septennial 
mock-elect ion for Garrnt was held this day, and 
upwards of fifly thousand persons were on 
that ludicrous occasion asseinbleil at Wand.s- 
worth ' (li. 341 ). While Sir Birchard Phillips 
ndates that ‘at the two last elections I was 
told that the mad within a mile of Wands- 
worth was so blocked up by vehicles, that 
none could move backwara or forward during 
many hours ; and that the candidates, dressed 
like chimney-sweepers on May-day, or in the- 
mock-fasliioii of the iM?riod, were brought to 
tlie hustings in the carriages of {mers, drawn 
by Hix horses, the owners themselves conde- 
scending to become their drivers !' (pp. 81-2). 
Possessing a large fund of vulgar wit. Sir 
Jeffrey was the most ]^pular of the candi- 
dates who ever appeared on the Garrett hust- 
ings. Hervas successful at three successive 
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election's, but in 1796 was ousted from his 
office by ' Sir ' Harry Himsdale, a muffin-sel- 
ler and dealer in tinware. Tliis was the last 
election which took place at Oorrett, though 
an upsuccessful attempt to revive the custom 
was aiade some thirty years after. In Charles 
LaiiilVs * lleminiscenceof Sir Jeffery Dunstan/ 
which appeared in Hone’s * Kvery Day Hook’ 
(vol, ii, cols. 842-4), reference is made to the 
attempt to bring llunstan out on the Hay- 
market stage, in the part of Dr. Last. * Tlie 
aunoiincemont drew a crowded house ; but 
notwithstanding infinite tutoring — l>y Foote 
or Garrick, I forget which — wlien the cui> 
tdin drew up, the heart of Sir J»*flery laile<l, 
and he faultert^d on, and madi; notliiiig of his 
part, till the hisses of the house at last in 
very kindness dismissed him from the boards. 
Great as his parliainentury elotjueiieo had 
shown itself; brilliantly as liis off-hand sal- 
lies had sparkled on a hustings ; they here 
totally failed him’ ( iVa col. KU), Duiistan 
died ill 1797, and was buried in NVhiteehiipel 
ehureliyard. Some curious illustrations from 
tUe drawings of Valentine Green, portraying 
the huiiiotira of a Garrett election, will be 
found in the * Hook of Days’ (i. and 

portraits of Dunstnn are given in Hone’s 
‘Kvery Dav Hook’ (ii. and WiNon’s 
* Wonderful Characters ’ ( i. opp. 21ti ). Foote 
attended the election in 1 7(>I , and in 1 pro- 
duced at the theatre in the Haymark<*t his 
comedy of ‘The Mayor of (Jarn*t,’ J»ndon, 
17<U, 8vo, which met with great succv'*. 

[Sir liichanl Phillijis's Moriiinjz's Walk from 
liondoTi to Kew (1820). pp. 70-81 ; Wilson’s 
Wonderful Characters (1826), i. 216-20; Ch.iiii- 
birs’s Book of Days (1864), i. OfiO-O* ; Hones 
Kvery Ikty Book (1830), vol. i, eol, I24*'i, vol. ii. 
cols,. *810-66 ; Hone’s Year Bo»tk (l.s32). eoK 
1322-3 ; Gent. Mag. (1781), H. 304 ; The May.>r 
of Garratt, a conn*dy by Snniuel l^iote, M’ilh an 
Instorieal m*coiiiit of the Mock Kleet ion (1831) ; 
thi.s piiniphlet is illiistrateil with doif'ns by K. 
Seymour, and contains a portmit of Dunstnn 
crying ■ Old Wigs.* J G. F. K. B. 

DUNSTANVILLE, Loud (1757 1835), 
[See Basskt, Fkancis.] ; 

DUNSTER, CHAHLKS (1750-1816), 
miscellnneoiig writer, born in 1750, was the ' 
only son of tlie Rev. Charles Dun.ster,prebeu- I 
dary of Salisbury. He wa.s admitted at Oriel 
College, Oxford, as a commoner in l767,t<.K>k . 
his H.A. degree at the end of 1770, migrated J 
earlv in 1771 to Holliol, and again in 1773 ! 
tt) ’JPrinity. He was instituted to the Wor- ' 
cestershire rectories of Oddingley and Naun- 
ton Beauchamp in 1776, and in 1789 (Auxold, 
Petworth) to that of Petworth in Sussex. He. 
became rural dean of West Sussex, and held 


j the rectory of Petworth till his death in April 
{ 1816. He published: 1. ‘The Frogs of Aris- 
j t><mhanes,* 1786. 2. ‘ Cider, a poem by John 

Philips, with notes provincial and explana- 
tory, including the present most approved 
, method of niiucing cyder in Herefordshire,* 
' 1791. 3. ‘ Paradise I'Cegained, with notes of 
, various authors,’ 179,5. 4. ‘ ConKiderations 

on Milton’s earl}*' reading and the pnina 
stamina of his Paradise Lost,’ 1860 (a work 
intended to show Milton’s obligations to 
Joshua Sylvester). 5. * A Letter on a Pas- 
sage in Si. Matthew,* 1804. 6. ‘Discursory 

Con.siderat ions on St. Luke’s Gospel,’ 1805. 
7. ‘ Discursory ( Ibservations on the evidence 
that St. Matthew’s Go^el was the first 
written,’ 1806. 8. ‘A Letter on the two 

last petitions of the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1807. 
9. ‘ALntteron the incontrovertible Truth 
of Christianity,’ 2nd edition, 1808. 10. * Con- 
siderations f)ii the hypothesis that St. Luke’s 
Gospel was the first writ ten,’ 1808. 1 1. ‘Points 
at is.sue lM‘twt*en (he Editor of Dr. Tnwiison’s 
Works and the Author of (Considerations on 
the hypothesis, 1811. 12. ‘Considerations 
on the Holy Sneriiiiient,' 1811. 1.3. ‘Tracts 

on St. Luke’s OosiMd,’ 1812. This is merely 
Nos. 6, 7, 10, and 11 bound u]» t<)gether witb 
a general preface. 14. ‘A Synopsis of the 
thive first (fOspels,’ 1812. 16. ‘Psalms and 

Hymns adn])ted for the usi‘ of a Parochial 
(’hurch,* l8l2. ’There is also a «>nnnet by 
Dunster on the death of George Moiick Ber- 
keley in the ‘ ( SeiitleinniTs Magazine’ for 
April 1795 (Ixv. 328). 

[■NioliolsV Lit. Aiiectl. ix. 236 ; Gent. Mag. 
May 1816. Ixxxvi. (pt. i.) 4tt2 ; Oriel, Balliol, 
aud Triiiily College IMS. Admission Bof^ks.] 

DUNSTER, HENRY (</. 1659), presi- 
dent of J lurvanl College, was t he son of Henry 
1 biTister of Halehnnlt, Bury, Tiancashin*. Ho 
received his academical t*ducatioii at Magda- 
lene Collegt', Cambridge, as a member of 
which he proceeded H.A. in 1630, M. A. in 
16;14. He took oWlers, but unable to submit 
to high churcli tvraiiny, he sought a home 
across the Atlantic in the summer of 1640. 
For u while he resided at Boston, of which 
he was admitted a fretuuaii 2 .Tune 1641. 
Simii after his arrival in.Vinerica he was ap- 
point e«l, 27 Aug. 1640, president of the newly 
established Hnr>nrd (jollegt* in (he room oif 
Nathaniel Eaton [q. v.J. an office which his 
piety, learning, and administrative ability 
enabled him to fill with rare distinction. But 
having imbibed the principle.s of anti-pa^do* 
baptism, and piihlicty advocated them, he 
was |)ersuaded, after n reign of fourteen years, 
to resign in favour of Charles Chauncy [q. v.], 


•Diihster- Dunsier 


24 Oct. 10K4. ‘Freaident Dunster/ says 
Qtuncyi * united in hhnself the charaeter of 
both patron and preeident, for poor asheurae ! 
her contributed at a time of the utmost need ; 
one hundred acres of land towards the sup- { 
port of the college' (^Iliftory of Jlarvai^ 
Univermtyy He is thought to have obtained 
the charter of 1642, and certainly secured that 
of ItioO on his own petition. He al«> built j 
the president's house. lie was then invited ! 
to Ireland bv Henry Cromwell and his conn- j 
cil, but he tfiought* it better to decline, and 
retired to ScituaU^ where he continued to 
reac.h until his death, 27 Feb. 1658-9. ^ By 
is will he desired to be buried at Cambridge, ' 
where, he savs, lay the remains of some of ' 
his babes, fie bequeathed legacies to the > 
very persons who had clamour^ the loudest * 
foriiis removal frcim the college. Dunster 
was twice married. His first, wife, Elizabeth, | 
widow of the llev. .Joseph (»lover, whom he • 
married 21 June 1641, died 26 Aug. 1643, , 
leaving no issue : and the following year he . 
marri<3 another Elizal)eth, whose parentage | 
is unknown. By tliis lady, who survive 
until 12 Sept. 1690, he had David, Henry, • 
Jonathan, Dorothy, and Elizabeth ; an in- j 
teresting account 'of these children, by the • 
Bev. R. Paige, will be found in the * New [ 
England Historical and Genealogical Regis- | 
ter/ xxvii. 307-10. I 

Dunster vras an excellent Hebraist. After ’ 
the publication of Eliot’s ‘Bay* Psalms in ^ 
1640 it was found ntHjessary to subject it to 
a thorough revisum. Dunster undertook the 
task, and with the assistance of Richard Lyon 
produced the version xised by the churches of 
Aew England for many subsequent years. 
A life of Dunster, by .1. Chaplin, was piil>- 
lished at Boston, U.iS.A., in 1872. 

[Savage's Genealog. Diet, of First .Settlers in 
New Kofftand, ii. 82 ; Mather's MagnaUa Ame- 
ricana Cnristi. bk. iii. pp. 99-101, bk. iv. pp. 
127, 128; Allen's American Diogr. Diet. (3rtl 
edit.), p. 313.] G. G. 

DDNSTEB, SAMUEL 0675-1754), 
translator of Horace, of a Somerset shirt* 
family, was born in September 1675, enten^d 
the Merchant Taylors* School 12 March 
1687--8, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He graduated B. A . in 1 693, M. A . 
in 1700, B.D. and D.D. in 1713, and was or- 
dained at Fulham in 1 700. He was at St. 
James’s, Westminster, in 1705, and acted as 
chaplain to Charles, earl of Maynard, before : 
1708, to Charles, earl of Shrewsbury, in 1712, ; 
and to the Duke of Marlborough some years ! 
after, fn 1716 he is mentioned by I^ady Cow- j 
per(Dy//y, 18fl4, p. 100) as preaching ‘an in- 
tolerable dull sermon ' at court. Ho was pre- | 


aented to the rectoEy of Wimori OxfbrMrire^ 
in 1716 hy Queen Anneiond wne aftmrwoids 
collated to tne incumbency of Fiaddingtoiii 
London. The prebend m Netherbory in 
Saliabujty Cathedral was conferred cm .him 
in 1717. This he exchanged in 1729 for 
Grimaton Yatminater in the same cathedral^ 
which stall he held until 1748, when he re- 
signed it to his son Charles. In 1720, also, 
he was collated to the atall of Farendon in 
Lincoln Cathedral. In 1722 he succeeded to 
the valuable vicara^ of Rochdale. He died 
at Rochdale in July 1764, aged 79, after a 
residence there of fhirty-two years and three 
months. 

He was a dignified clergyman and a use- 
ful magistrate, though a poor and verbose 
preacher. He hod high-church and non- 
juring leanings, and was closely associated 
with the active Jacobite party in Manchester. 

His earliest poem is included in the ‘ La- 
cuna; Cautabrigieiises in obi turn Seren. Re- 
gime Maria*/ 1694 5. He is credited by the 
editors of Whitaker’s ‘ History of Wlialley ' 
(.4th edit. ii. 426) with the authorship ^f 
‘Anglia Rediviva, being a Full Description 
of all the Shires, Cities, Frincipal Towns and 
Rivers in England/ 1699, 8vo, His other 
publications were: 1. ‘ Wisdom and Under- 
standing the Glory and Excellence of ilumnn 
Nature/ being a sermon in defence of popu- 
lar education, 1708, 8vo (three editions). 
2. ‘The Conditions of DrexilUis on Eternity, 

' made ICnglUh from the Latin/ 1710. A 
second edition ax>peared in 1714, and other 
! editions subsequently. In 1844 it was re- 
Ti.sed and again published, with a preface by 
the Ut*v. H. P. Dunster. 3. ‘The Satyrs anil 
Epistles of Horace, done into English/ 1710, 
Hvo. A second edition, with the addition of 
the ‘Art of Po»*lry,* came out in 1717, with 
the translator’s portrait. The fourth edition 
is dated 1729. This dull version ex^Kised 
him to the taunts of the satirists of his day, 
among wJioiii was Dr. T. Francklin, who 
wrote — 

O'er Ti bur's swan the muses wept in vain, 

And mourn'd their Bard by cruel Dunster slain. 

4, ‘ A PaiiegjTick on his Majesty KingGeorge 
... by Charles l^udolph, naron de Danckel- 
man, made English from the I^tin by S. D./ 
1716. 4to. 

[Rnine's Vicars of Rochdale, ed. by Howorrh, 
Chatham So<*. 1883, pp. 144 seq.; Whitaker's 
WhalJey, 4th edit. ii. 426 ; Nichols's Anecdotes 
viii. 463 (iib to the sale of Dnnster's librarj'); 
liobinsriri's Register of Merchant Taylors' 8ehool, 
i. 32U; Lc Neve's Fasti (Hardy), iii. 151, 166-7; 
Marriage Licenses, Harleian 1^. xxvi. 334.1 

C. W. S. 
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V IIjUSL BDWARD (1796- 1869| 2 tc^b.) and 8th ed. 1864, 2 toIb. He 
1878), oommander R.N.^ and hydrographer, died at 82 St. Augustine’s Hoad, Camden 
eon of Edward BunstexTille, shipowner, was Square, London, 11 March 1873. He waa 
bom at Penryn in Cornwall 2 Dec. 1796. twice married and left issue. 

He stored the navy 17 Ji^ 1812 as a first- [The Servitude of Commander E. Duosterville 
class Volunteer on board H.M. sloop Brisk, (1870) ; Boaso and Courtney's Bibliotheca Comu- 
on the north coast of Spain, was present in biensis, i. 127-3, iii. 1184; Boase’s Collectanoa 
the night attack made in August 1813 on the Conmbiensia, p. 220 ; O'Byrne's Naval Biog. 
imrtreBBof San Sebastian, and became a mid- ' Bict. (1881 ed.), PP- 344, xxi.] G. C. B. 
Shipman 26 Sept. 1813. As a midshipman I BUNTHORN, WILLIAM (a. 1489), 
ana an able seaman he sen'ed until 18 Nov. ! town clerk of J^ndoii, was a Londoner, and 
1816, when on the reduction of the fleet to | lived in the parish of St. Alban, W’ood Street, 
a peace establishment he was * finally dis- I Nothing is known of his parentage and early 
charged ’ from his majesty^ service. After- J life, but lie pmceeded to the university of 
wards he was employed as second and chief ; Cambridge, where he hud a successful career 
officer in the merchant service. However, on ! and was elected 19 Moy 1466 a fellow of 
9 Sept. 1824 he passed an exam iuat ion at the ; Pet erhouse, an office which he held till 
Trinity House for a master in the navy, and ' 22 Dec. J4(J9 (Col^ xlii. 73-4). On 

w^as appointed second master of H.M.S. Ya- j the accession of Edward IV he was appointed 
lorous. As master of the Bustard he was * common clerk of London. His predecessor, 
stationed in the AVest Indies, wliere he made * Roger Tonge, who hud held the office since 
many useful observations, which were duly | 1 44d, lielonged to the Luncastriun parly, and 
recortled at the admiralty; afterwards in Eng- j on 6 Aug. 1401 was discharged by the com- 
lan<l he passed examinations and received i mon council from his olliee of common clerk 
ceriifientes of his practical knowledgt* as a ' for his great tdVences and rebellion against 
pilot. On 25 March IKW, on the nomination the king, and declared inciifsible of bolding 
of the hydrographer of the admiralty, hti be- • it in the future. The king's iufliience was 
came mast(*r of the siirv<*ying vessel Thun- ; not, however, sufficient to secure the vacant 
dercr, with orders to complete the survey of • appointment for one Robert Osborn, whom he 
the Mosquito coast, and remained in that re<*ominended to the corporation on 23 Sept., 
employment until 27 Nov.1836, when he was but on 2 Oct. Diinthorn was elected by the 
invalided from the effects of Ids servitude of common council and sworn befoit* the court 
fifleen years on the AVest India station. As of aldermen. Some alterations in the esta- 
H lieutenant on board the Cambridge, 78, he hlishinent were effected at this time, by which 
took part in the operations of 1840 on the the clerks in the outer coui*t became remov- 
coast of Syria, and assisted in blockading able at the will of the ct>mmon clerk, 
the Egyptian fleet at Alexandria, and waa Duiitliorn proved a \nluable and trusted 
awardcil the Syrian medals. On 19 April officer to the city. The king’s confidence in 
1842 he became one of the hydrographer’s liiiii is .shown by hi.s n'ceipt in 1402 from 
assistants at the admiralty, Whitehall, w’here John Norman, alderman of Cheap ward, of 
he remained until 31 Alurch 1870, when he the sum of SO/. Sr/., ‘the w’hich was late 


was superannuated at the age of 73, on two- 
thirds of his salary, namely, 4(K)/. per annum. 
During the twenty-eight" years of his resi- 
dence at the admiralty he had to attend to 
the issuing of charts to the fleet, to keep an 
account of the printing, mounting, and issue 
of charts and books, to report to the hydro- 
grapher on questions of iiilotuge, and to pre- 
pare catalogues of charts and t he annual light- 
nouse lists. Of the latter he revised and saw 
through the press 102 volumes rcsjiecting 
the lights and lighthousc^s in all parts of the 
world. In. 1860 he prodiic»*d ‘Admiralty 
Cn^ogne of Charts, Plans, A’iews, and Sail- 
ing Directions,’ 7th ed. 1869,2 vols.,and 8th 
ed. 18^, 2 vols. He also brought out ‘ The 
Indian Directory, or Directory mr Sailing to 
and from the East Indies, lly .lames Hors- ! 
hurgh, F.R.S. Corrected and revised by 
Commander E. Dunsterville/Ttli ed. London, 


gevyn unto our sov’aigii lord the kyng’ by 
the inhabitniils of the wanl (CiVy lievorfh^ 
journal vii. fol. 0). In 1461, for the bt*tter 
custody and pn'servatiem of the city dot*ii- 
ments, the mayor and two aldermen wen* 
appointixl to survey the books and records 
and deliver the .«nine to the common clerk by 
indenture, that officers own security being 
accepted for their safe custody. At a court, 
of maj'or and aldermen held 13 Oct. 1467 it 
w’as agreed that Dunthoni, in con.sideration 
of his good and faithful service', should re- 
ceive, in addition to his usual fees of 10/, and 
five marks, a further sum of ten marks, making 
in all an annual salary of 20/. so long as he 
should continue to ludd the oflievof common 
clerk (lA. vii. fol. 168). On 28 Nov. 1474 
the citv fathers further granted to Dun- 
thorn the large sum of 116/. 3s. 3/i. assi^ed 
to them by the king's letters patent out of 
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the customs of the port of Sandwich, to 
write anew one or two books of the customs 
and ordinances of the city {ib, viii. fol. 91). 

The result of his labours is still to be seen 
in the venerable city record, called after its 
compiler the ‘ Liber Dimtlioriu* It is a folio 
volume measuriii)^ 18 in. by 13, and con- 
taining 487 vellum leaves, written in a neat 
law-text hand. Many of its pu^*s are il- 
luminated with floral borders, and an initial 
W at the beginning of the book contains the 
efKgy of St. l'aul,tho patron saint of London. 
The binding U of suhhtautial boards covertni 
with rough calf leather, and garnished with 
bra^s bosses and clasps now black with age ; 
on the back cover, under a ]»late of horn sur- 
rounded by a metal frame, is u piece of parch- 
ment bearing the name Dunthorn. The vo- 
lume is written in Latin, Xorman-Frcnch, 
and English, and contains a jiortion of the 
older and more famous record, the ^ Liber 
Albus,’ compiled by Dunthorifs oeh?braled 
predecessor, John Parpmter (1370 ? 1441 h) 
[(]|. V.], in 1419. It also contains transcripts 
ol various charters granted to the city from 
the reign of William the CV>nqueror to that of 
Kdwanl IV, and extracts from the letter- 
books and otlier records **oncernitig the rights 
of the citizens, the duties of otKcers, and the 
punishments for variou.-* otlences. One of the 
most curious entries in the book is an iinpul)- 
lished letter (May 1 171 )ofTboinasXevill,tlie 
Bastard Falconbrulge, •captain and leader of 
King Hcniy'^s [VI] jieople in Kent,' to the 
mayor and citizens of London, rejjuesting per- 
mission to pass with liis army through the city 
in pursuit of * the usurjier’{ Edward 1 V^. The 
answer of the mayor and citizens follows, in 
which they i\llude to the battle of Darner, 
the deaths of the Earl fjf Warwick and the 
3Iarrjuis of Montagu, • and the opyn li vng of 
theire liodies in the chireh*- nf Foules by tie- 
space of ij dayes,’ and mention the tinmen of 
the nobles slain in, and beheaded after, tli<> 
battle of Tewkesbury. Tlu*y refuse to gii’e 
him permission. Doth letters are in Engli'sh, 
and show how strong was the Londoner'^* 
attachment to Edward l\”.s cause. Dunthorn 
as a Yorkist no iloUbt took an especial plea- 
sure in transcribing them into his book, »ind 
was indetKl verj' probably the author of the 
reply. 

On 13 July 148(i a yearly allowance of 
ten marks wtiB granti‘<l to Dimthoni by the 
mayor and aldermen (ib, ix. fol. 114). This i 
was doubtless in addition to the salary pn*- 
viously awarderl td him, and in the follow- , 
ing year an article was adfied to tlie oat!i , 
of the ificorder, common serieaiit, common ! 
clerk, and under sheriffs, forbidding the n*- | 
ceipt of any gift nr reward beyond their | 


lawful fees. Dunthorn continued to hold 
olHce until his death in 1489 ; he is said to 
have been the first town clerk who signed 
himself by his surname only, a practice wiiich 
has continued to the present time. Duathom 
' stood high in the esteem of his fellow-ciilzens ; 

; between 1469 and 1478 hU name appears as- 
, trustee in no leas than twelve deo^ in the 
. Hustings Kolls at the Guildhall, frequently 
' associatedwithhisson-in-law, William New- 
' burgh. Ho also acted as executor to Roger 
' Nicoll, William Haddun, and other citizens 
■ {liollm of Parfiarn^t, vi. 110). He appears- 

I to have purchased an estate in Essex in 1473 
(iVrfcx lYntum, 1 2 Edw. IV, 64), and other 
property in the same count v in 1486 (CVoxe 

2 Hen. VTI, 56). He was buried in 
I^mdon (Pavnk Fisukr, Cat. of Tomfts^ p. 
23). Diinthorn's will, dated 18 Feb. 1489- 
I41M) {^Pnibate lletj. il4, MiUes), was prov ed 
in I*. C. 10 June lllK), and contains u 
bequest to the higli altar of St. Albany 
Wood Street, of which parish he was A pa- 
rishioner. He leaves his houses and liiiids 
in London and Essex to his wife Elizab^tli, 
and after her death equally Ijctweeii his two 
daughters, Joan (then iiiiTiiarriod and under 
age) and Letitia, the wife of William New- 
burgh (or Xorbroiigh), gn)cer. Newburgh 
was a wealthy citizen of Allliallows Harking 
parish, and left many beipiests for religious 
purpo.ses and to the Grocers’ ( ’ompany. Dnu- 
tliorii and he appointed each otlier mutually 
as executors, but Newbuigb wastlicsiirviA'or, 
liis will ( Vrubatv lipy, 2, Dogetf ) being provt'd 
21 Xov. 1491. 

[City KeconN, (juildliall.J C. W-ii. 

DUNTHORNE, JO H X ( J 770- J 84 4 ), 
painter, was a ]>liimber and glazier in the 
village of East Horgholt, Suffolk. lie was 
an intelligeiif man, and devoted all bis spare 
time to painting laiulscape.s. H is cott age was 
cb»M» to the bouse of (budiiig (/oiistable, and 
the latter’s soii,.rohn Constable. (I77f I 1837) 
[q. v.], early fetrmed an intimacy with Dun- 
thorne,aTul it was in Diinthurnc’s little liou.se, 
and in his companionship, that Constable laid 
the foumlalions of bis future gfreat career as 

II Iqndscapt^-pniiiter. Dunthorne continued 
to live at East Dergholt until his death, on 
19 Oct. 1841, at the age of seventy-four. Dy 
liis wife Hannah he bad four children^ the* 
third of whom was Joffst UirNTHOHN'c:, jim. 
i 1 79H 1832), born at East Dergholt 19 April 
1 7118, and bajit ised t here 3 J ime. Constable’s 
attnebment to the elder Dunthorne was ex-> 
tended in an even greater manner to the son* 
Young Dunthorne became Constable’s con- 
stant companion and assistant, and in thc- 
latter capacity proved very useful to him* 
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lie was possessed also of considerable xnathe- 
nmtical and mechanical ingenuity, and was 
esteemed by all wlio knew him. lie 
painted landscapes on his own account, and 
contilbuted to the Uoyal Academy exhibi- 
tions from 1827 to 1832, and occasionally to 
the British Institution. In 18.‘12, however, 
he suffer^ from disease of the lieart, wliich 
caused his death early in Novc^mber of that 
year at East Bergholt, wliere he was buried. 
There were also two artists of the name of 
JoHX Dunthorne, father and son, who lived 
at Colchester, and contributed small genre 
picturf3S to the Iloyal Academy exhibitions 
from 1783 to 1 7t)2. Sonn* of these were en- 
graved ill stipple by E. Se<»tt and of liers. The 
younger I )unt home is said to liavediedj'oung, 
and to have shown much ability. 

[Uedgmvo’s Diet, of Artists ; Diet, of 

Artists, 1760-1880; Li'slii‘’ft Lih; of Constable; 
Registers of East llergholt, per Itov. J. Woolley.! 

L. C. 

•DUNTHORNE, 1 1 Idl Alll ) (1711- 

177o ), astronomer, was born in 1 71 1 ut liam- 
scy in Iluiilitigdoiishiro. His father was a 
garilener, and liis innate loie of learning rt*- 
ceived its earliest stimulus from poring over 
the tom pages of old magazines usad for 
wrapping up .se«‘<ls. At tJie free grammar 
f>clio<)I of Uninsoy lie was distiugui>lied for his 
talents by Hr. J.iong [(|. i,!, master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, who after u lime re- 
moved him thither as bis footbov. Diligently 

I uirMiing matliemiitienl and oilier studies, 
le was tpialified, on renehiiig maturity, to 
undertake the management of a preparatory 
school for the iiiii\ersity at Coggesliall in 
lilssex, but was soon recalled to Cambridge 
by Dr. Long in the cnpacities of butler of his 
college and scientific assi^tnnt to himself. 
He aided him in the const met inn of aholhiw 
spliere, eigliteeii feet in diami'ter, ivpresciit- 
ing the movements of the lieuveiily bodies, 
and is said to have printed the greater part 
of his * A.stronomy.’ <hi hi.** death in 1/70, 
Hniithoriie found hiuiMdf ehurg«‘d with the 
task <»f completing the work, hut achieved , 
only a rough draft of the concluding historical 
section, lie was then, and had been for many 
yours, r losolv occupied us superintendent of 
the works of the Bedford Ijevel Corporation, 
He conducted ii survey of the fens ; the locks 
on the Cam, near Chesterton, were built under ^ 
his direction, and he left a volume of obser- 
vations for a map of (Jambridgt'shire which, ‘ 
if executed, was probably burnt after his i 
death as waste paiier, with u quantity of his , 
other valuable <lrawdngs and manuscripts. I le- 1 
was also comparer of the Nautical Almanac, | 
and retained nis butlership ^ntil his death, | 


which occurred at Cambridge on 10 March 

I 1775. Notwithstanding the inferiority of his- 
i position, he was admitted to the intimacy of 
I many men distinguished in science, and Dr. 

< Long testified his unbroken regard by ap* 
^ pointing him one of the executors to his will. 

' Dunthorne was esteemed not only for hia 
astronomical nHiuiremeuts, but for his in- 
■ togrity and kindliness. He never forgot his 
' humble relatives, and procured a settlement 
in life for some of the younger ones. 

He published in 1739 at Cambridge, ivith 

II do/lication fo Dr. Long, ‘The Practical 
Astronomy of the Moon, or New Tables of 
the Moon’s Motions, exactly constructed by 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Theory as published by 
])r. Oregorvin his Astronomy. Withprecepta 
for computing the place of tlm Moon and 
Eclipses of the Luminaries.* The satisfactory 
re.su ft of a comparison with observation of 
a hundred longitudes computed from thesa 
table.s was embodied by him in * \ Letter 
concerning the Mf>on*s Motion,’ addressed to 
Charles Ma£»oTi, K.U.S., and read before the- 

Society on 5 Peb. 1747 (Phi/. TrauB, 
xliv. H2). This was followed after two 
yetir^ by * A Ijetter concerning the Accelera- 
tion of the Moon' (i/t. xlvi, 182), in which 
Halley’s HSvt»rtion of the fai‘t was, for the first 
time, examined and coufii'med. (7omputing 
from his tables eel ipse." oliserved by Ibn Jouiiis 
at Cairo in the tenth century’, a.s well aa 
curlier ones rivorded by Theoii and Ptolemy, 
he found that their retarded occurrence could 
W explained by sup])o.sing the moon’s mean 
motion nccelerateil at the .•tec ular rate of 10", 
'I’his earlie."t value of the correction was al- 
most preci.sely that arrived ut by Laplace, and 
is pronahly very m*ar to absolute accuracy. 

Diiiitlionie’s * I,ettcr concerning Comets, *■ 
addrt^s.sed to Dr. Long, was communicatod 
to the liOyal Society on 1 1 Nov. 1751 (ib. 
xhii. 28 1 ). It contained the lir."t elements 
computed for the comet of 1284, founded 
chiefty on a manuscript account of its appear- 
ance by Pmter Egiduis, discovered by f>un- 
tliornc in the college lilirnry. Their strik- 
ing rt‘st’niblanec to tho.se as.signcd bv Halley 
to the comet of 1558 suggested to fiim that 
the two a]iparit ions wt*re of one and the same- 
body, rt'volving in 292 venrs, and again due 
at perihelion in 1848. The ]iredicti<m indeed 
failed of n*alisat ion, but the similarity of 
orbits was fully establt.shed by the researches 
of Mr. Hind. Dunthorne concludtHl liia 
‘ Ijetter ' with some extracts from an unpub- 
lished tn'atise ‘De sigiiificatione cometanim’ 
relating to the great comet of 1106, tending 
to invalidate Halley’s arguments in favour of 
its identity with tile comet of 1680. 

His ‘ Elements ofNew Tables oftheMotion» 
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•of Jupiter'a Satellites ’ were laid before the sellers he speaks with much virtuous indigr- 
.BjoyJi SocietT, in the form of a letter to nation. He was, however, lucky in his first 
Mason, on 8 March 1761 (lift. lii. 105). He sp^ulations. He printed Doolittle’s ^Siif- 
had desimied the construction of new tables faring of Christ/ Jay’s * Daniel in the Den ’ 
•of these bodies modelled on those of Pound (Daniel being Lord Shaftesbui^, whc'^had 
for the first satellite, and had obtained cor- been just released by the grand jury’s ‘ igno- 
rections of their places and orbits from com- ramus ’), and a sermon John Shower, 
parisons of over eight hundred observations ; All these had lai^e sales, which gave him an 
but his public avocations deprived him of the * unmvemable itch ' for similar speculations, 
necessary leisure. He gave a small equation He looked about for a wife, and after varionis 
of the centre for the third satellite (Hailly, ! flirtations married (3 Aug. 1682) Elisabeth, 
Hist, de PAstr. iii. 67). The transit ! daughter of Samuel Annedey [q. v.] Samuel 

of Venus on 3 June 1769 was observed by j Wesley, father of iJohn, married Ann, an- 
bim at Cambridge. ! other daughter, and it has been supposed that 

[PhiL Trans. Abridg. (Hutton), ix. 669 ; i Defoe married a third. Dunton and his wife 
Grant's Hist, of Astronomy, p. 60 ; Washington I called each other Philaret and Iris. They 
Obserrations for 1875 , App. ii. p. 9 (Newcomb); j sett led at the Black Haven in Prince’s Street, 
Delambre's Astr. du XVllI* Sitclc, p. 598 ; 1 and prospered until a depression in trade 

lande's Bibl. Astr. p. •tlO; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; caused by Monmouth’s insurrection in 1685, 
Lon^ Astronomy, ii. 729 ; Cole’s At hen» Can- Dunton then resolved to make a voyage to 
tab. Add. MS. 5867 . f. 56 ; Canibndge Antiqmi- ' Xew England, where 500/. was owing to him, 
rinn Communications. 11 . 331.] A. M. C. . where he hoped to dispose of some of.bis 
DUNTON, JOHN (1 659-1 7J13), book- ‘ stock of Ixioks. lie had become si^curity for the 
seller, was born 4 May 1659. His father, debt of a brother and sister-in-law, amouol- 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were all ' ing to about 1,200/., which caused him much 
named John Dunton, and had all been clergy- i trouble. He sailed from Qraveseiid in October 
men. His father had lieen fellow of Trinity j HiSo, and reached Boston after a four months’ 
College, Cambridge, and at the time of his ! voyage. Ho sold his books, visited Cam- 
birth was rector of Grafibam, Huntingdon- ' bridge, Koxbury, where he saw PBliot, the 
shire. His mother, Lydia Carter, died soon < apo.stle of the Indians,’ learnt something of 
after his birth, and was buried in Oralfham ! Indian customs, stayed for a time at Salem 
Oiurch 3 March 1660. His father retired in ; and Wenham, and after various adventures 
despondency to Ireland, where he spent some , returned to England in the autumn of I <>86. 
years as chaplain to Sir Henry Ingoldsby. , He was now in danger from his sister-in- 
I\bout 1668 he returned, and became rector ; law’s creditors; he had to keep within doors 
of Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire. The » for ten months, and growing tinnl of con- 
son had been left in England, and sent to finement he rumbled through Holland, and 
school at Dungrove, near Chesliain. He was ' then to Cologne and Muyeiice, returning to 
now taken home to his father’s, who educated ' London 15 Nov. 1688. I Faving somehow 
him w'ith a view to making him the fourth settled with his creditors, he opened a shop 
clergyman of the line. Dunton, however, i with the sign of the Black Haven, *r)ppo8ite 
was a flighty youth. He fell in love in his ' to the Poiiliry compter,’ and for ten years 
thirteenth year; he declined t<i learn Ian- carried on bu.siness as 11 bookselli‘r. He pub- 
guages, and’, though he consented to * dabble > lished many Ixmks and for a time prospiu'ed. 
in philosophy,’ confesses that his ethical ; In 1692 he inherited an estate on the death 
stumes aflected his theories more than his of a cousin, and became a freeman of the 
practice. At the age of fourteen he was | Stationers* Company. Ho states that he 
therefore apprenticed to Thomas Purkhurst, ^ published six hundred books and only re- 
a bookseller in London. He ran away once, ’ pented of seven, which he advises the reailer 
but on being sent back to his master’s he to bunf. The worst case was the * Second 
became diligent, and learnt to ‘love book.s.* ■ Spira,’ a lx>ok written or ‘methodised* by a 
His father died 24 Nov. 1676. During tlie Hichard Sault, of whom he gives a curious 
remainder of his apprenticeship he was dis- account. As he sold thirty thousand copies 
tracted by love and politics. He helped to • of this in six weeks, he had some consolation, 
get up a petition from five thousand whig ! His most remarkable performances were cer- 
apprentices, and gave a feast to a hundred | tain ‘ projects.’ The chief of these was the 
of his fellows to cehbrato the ‘funeral’ of; ‘ Athenian Gazette,’aftcrward8 the ‘Athenian 
his apprenticeship. He started in business 1 Mercury,’ published weekly from 1 7 JSffirch 
by taking half a shop, and made his first ac- | 1689-90 to 8 Feb. 1095-6. Tliis was designeil 
quaintance with ‘ Hackney authors,’ of whose | as a kind of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ He carried 
unscrupulous attempts to impose upon book- [ it on with thy help of Richard Sault and 
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Samuel Wealeyi^ with occosional assistance 
from John Norris. An original agreement 
between Dunton, Wesley, and Sault for 
writing this paper (dated 10 April 1691) is 
in thf Rswlinson MSS. in the Bodleian. 
Gildon wrote a * History of the Athenian 
Soeiety,^ with poems by* Defoe, Tate, and 
others prefaced. Sir W'illiam Temple was a 
correspondent, and Swift, then in Temple's 
family, sent tliem in February 169l>2 the 
ode(pTeiixedto their fifth supplement), which 
caused Dryden to declare tliat he would 
never be a poet. A selection called * The | 
Athenian Oracle’ was afterwards publishtKl 
in three volumes ; and Dunton tried to 
cnny* out various supplemtiiitary projects. * 
Duutoii’s wife died 28 May 1697. She left 
a pathetic letter to her husband (printed in 
lAfe and JSrrors), and he si^eaks of her with 
genuine aflection. Tlie same year he married 
Sarah (whom he always calls ^Valeria’), 
daivjrhter of Jane Nicholas of St. Albans. 
The niother, who di^l in 1 768, was a woman 
of^r*jperty, who left some money to the poor 
of St. Albans. She (piarrelled with Dunton, 
who separated from his wife and makes many 
complaints of his inolher-iii-law for not pay- 
ing his debts. He had left his wife soon 
after their marriage on an expedition to Ire- 
land. He reached Dublin in April 1698 {ih. 
549), sold his bwiks in Dublin by auction, 
and got into dis])utes with a bookseller named 
Patrick Campbell. A discursive aceouiif of 
these and of hia rambles in Ireland was ]>ul>- 
lisherl by him in 1609 as ‘The Dublin Scuffle.’ 
He argue.*! (*V/. 527) that ‘absence endears a 
wife : ’ but it would s»»em from the ‘Case of 
John Dunton with ro3]iect to Madam Jane 
Nicholas of St. Albans, his mother-in-law,’ , 
1700, that the plan did not answer on this 
occasion. His wife wrote to him (28 Feb. 
1701) in reference to (he ‘Case,’ saying that 
ho had married her for money and only ban- ‘ 
tered her and her mother by ^ his maggiity 
primers’ (i A p. xix). Dunton’s difficulties | 
increased ; his flightiiiess became actual de- , 
rangement (ib, 740'); and liis later writings , 
are full of uiiintidligible inferences to hope- 
less entanglements. Hepublisheil hia curious . 

* Ijife and EiTors of John Dunton, late citizen 
of London written in solitude,’ in 1705, He 
states (ih, 240) that he is learning the art of 
living incognito, and that his income would 
not support him, * could he not stoop so low 
as to turn author,' which, however, bethinks 
was ‘ what he was born to.’ He is now a 

* willing and everlasting drudgi^ to the (jiiill.’ ' 
In 1706 he published ‘ Duntoii’s Whipping- 
post, or a Satire upon Everybody . . .* to ' 
which is added ‘ The Living Elegy, or Dun- 
ton’s Ijcttertohia few Creditor^’ He declares ^ 


I in it that his property is worth 10,000/., and 
. that he will pay all his debts on 10 Oct. 1708. 

. In 1710 appeared ‘ Athenianism, or the New 
i Projects or John Dunton,’ a queer collection 
! of miscellaneous articles. He took to writing 
political pamphlets on the whig side, one of' 
which, called * Neck or Nothing,’ attacking 
Oxford and Bolingbroko, went through several 
, editions, and is noticed with ironical praise* 

! in Swift’s * Public Spirit of the Whigs.’ In 
I 1717 he made an agreement with Defoe to 
publish a weekly paper, to be called ‘ The Han- 
over Spy.* He tried to obtain recognition of 
the services wliich he had rendered to the 
whig cause and to mankind at large. In 1716’ 
he published ‘ Mordecai’s Memorial, or There 
is nothing done for him,’ in which an ‘ un- 
known and disinterested clergyman' com- 
plains that Dunton is neglected while Steele, 
Hoadly, and others are preferred; lult in 
1 725 an ‘ Appeal ’ tri George I, in which his- 
services are recounted and a list is given of 
forty of liis ]>oliticnl tracts, beginning with 
‘Neck or Nothing.’ Nothing came of these 
appeals. His wife died at St. Albans in 
March 1 720-1, and he died ‘ in obscurity ' in 
1755. Diinton’s ‘ Life and Errors’ is a curioua 
book, containing some genuine autr>biograpby 
of much interest as illustrating the history 
of the literary trade at the period ; and 
giving also a great number of characters of 
booksellers, auctioneers, printers, engravers, 
customers, and of authors of all degrees, from 
divines to the writers of newspapers. It was 
republished in 1818, edited bv J. B. Nichols, 
with copious selections from his other works, 
some of them of similar character, and an 
‘analysis’ of his manuscripts in llawlinson’s 
collections in the Bodleian. His |>ortrait by 
Knight, engraved by Van der Oucht, is pr^- 
ii.xed to * Athenianism ’ and reproduced in 
‘ Life and Errors,* 1818. 

Dunton s works an* ; 1 . ‘ The Athenian 
Gazette’ (^1690-6) (see above). 2. ‘The 
Dublin Scuffle; aClialleiigesent bv John Dun- 
ton, citizen of London, to Patrick Campbell, 
bookseller in Dublin ... to which is added 
some account of his conversation in Ireland 
. . 1699. 5. ‘ The Case of .Tohn Dunton,* 

&c., 1700 (see above). 4. The ‘Life and 
Errors of John Dunton,’ 1705 (see aboTe)^ 
5, ‘Dunton’s Wliipptng-posl, or a Satire 
U{H)n Everybody. With a panejnTick on the 
most deserving genth'men and ladies in the 
three kingdoms. To which is added the Living 
Elegy, or Duntoii’s Letter to hia few Credi- 
ti>r». . . . Also, the secret history of the- 
W'eekly writers . . .’ 170tl. 6. ‘The Danger 

of Living in a known Sin . . . fairly argued 
from the remorse of W[iUiam] L)[uk^ of 
D[ovonsliire],’ 1708. 7. ‘ The Preaching 
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'Weathercock, written by John Dunton ^ [Donton's Life and Errora (1705), rwrintad 
A gftSwft fr'W illift.m Richardson, once a dissent io 1818 with life by J. B. Nichols, also in NieholsVi 
'preacher/ n. d. -8. ‘ Athenianism, or the New Aneod. v. 59-83.] L. S. 

Projects of Mr. John Dunton . . . being six | DUPONT, GAINSBOROUGH (1754 P- 
hundred distinct treatises in prose and verse, j 1797), portrait-painter and meizotitti, en« 
•written with his own hand ; and is an entire i gruveT, bom about 1754, was the nephew of 
•collection of all his writinM. . . . To which | Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. [q. v.], whose 
is added Dunton’s Faie\yeli to Printing . . . . ■ sister Sarah married Philip Dupont of Sud- 
with the author’s ethgios . . 1710. The • bury, Suffolk. He was a pupil of his uncle, 

Farewell to Printing never appeared ; only | whost^ style of painting he acquired so well 
twenty-four of the * six hundred projects ' are | that after his death in 1788 he completed most 
given; a list is given of thirty-five more, ' successfully some of his unfinished works. He 
which are to form n second volume, never is- painted also landscapes, with architectural 
sued. One of them, * Dunton’s Creed, or the : ruins, in which he imitated Nicolas Poussin. 
Religion of a Bookseller,* had been published | He first contributed to the exhibition of 
in 1694 as the work of Benjamin Bridge- ■ the Royal Academy in 1790, in which year 
water, one of his ‘ Hackney authors.’ 9. ‘ A ' he sent a picture of a ‘Cottage Girl' and five 
Oat may look at a Queen, or a Satire upon ; portraits, all unnamed, as was the custom of 
her present Majesty/ n. d. 10. ‘ Neck or . the period. These were followed in 1792 by 
Nothing.* 11. ‘Mordecai’a Memorial, or There two landscapes and four portraits; in 1793 
is nothing done for him; represents- . by five portraits, including that of Sir James 

tioii of unri^warded services,’ 1716. 12. ‘An , Sanderson, lord mayor of Tiondon ; in J794 
Appeal to His Majesty,’ with a list of his j by portraits of George 111 and of John 
political pamphlets, 1723. The short titles | Quick, the comedian, in the character^ of 
of these are: (1) ‘Neck or Nothing/ (2) I Spado, and two other works; and in 1795 
■‘Queen’s Kobui,'( 3)* 1 lie bliortest » ay witu by four more portraits. All these works 
the King/ (4) ‘The Impeachment/ (5) ‘Whig showed considerable ability, but he is now 
Loyalty/ (6) ‘The Golden Age/ (7) ‘The known better by his engravings in meszotint 
Model,' (8) ‘ Dunton’s Ghost,' (9) ‘ The He- 1 from portraits by Gainsborough, in which he 
reditary Bastard,’ (10VOx[ford]andBull[ing- I has caught well the spirit of the painter, 
broke]/ (11) ‘King Abigail/ (12) ‘Bungay, j The K'St of these platt^s is the sii^*rb full- 
or the false brother (Sacheverell) proved his length of Queen Charlotte, to which that of 
■own executumer,’ (13) ‘Frank Scamony’ ; George HI forms a pendant. Next is the 
•(an attack upon Atterbury), (14) ‘ Seeing s ’ group of the Princess Royal, with the Priu- 
Jlelieving/ (15) ‘The ITigh-ciiurch Gudgeons/ ; cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, the picture of 
(16) * The Devil’s Martyrs/ (17) ‘RfjyalGrati- , which the hanging in 1783 led to Gains- 
tude * (occasioned by a report that John ! borough’s withdrawal of his works from tho 
Dunton will speedily be rewarded with a < exhibitions of the Royal Academy. Besides 
•considerable place or iKisition), (18) ‘ King • these Dupont engraved his uncle’s fiill- 
Georgefor ever/ (19) ‘The Manifesto of King ' length portraits of Lord Rodney, General 
John the Second/ (20) ‘ The Ideal Kingdom/ ! Conway, and Colonel St. Leger, as well as 
(21) ‘The Mob War’ (contains eight political * heads or half-lengths of Prince William 
letters and promist*s eight, more), (22) ‘King j llenry,afterward8 William IV (of which tho 
William’HLegacy,’anhcTOicpoera,(23)‘Bur- i only impression known is in the British 
net and Wharton, or the two Immortal | Museum), Lord Frederick Campbell, Sir Ri- 
Patriots/ an heroic poem, (24) ‘The Pulpit chard Perryn, baron of the exchequer, and 
Luna ticks, ’(25) ‘The Bull-baiting, or Sache- . the Rev. Richard Graves,author of the ‘Spiri- 
verell dressed up in Fireworks/ (20) ‘The tual Quixote.' He also engraved after Gains- 
Conventicle/ (27) ‘The Hanover Sjiy/ (28) , lK>rough full-lengths of the Rev. Sir Henry 
‘Dunton’s Recantation/ (29) ‘The Passive Re- , Bate Dudley, hart,, and of Mrs. Sheridan, a 
bels/ (30) ‘The Pulpit Trumwter,* (31) ‘The j plate of which it is said that only one impres- 
High-church Martyrology,’ (32) ‘ The Pulpit | sion was taken, but neither of these works was 
Bito,’ (33) ‘ The l^etenaer or^ Sham-King/ i ever quite finished. 

'(34) ‘ God save the King/ (36) ‘ The Pro- ; ^ Dupont resided with Mrs. Gainsborough 
testant Nosegay,* (36) ‘George the Second, j in Poll Mall for a few years after tho death 
orthetruePrinceof Wales/ (37) ‘The Queen j of his uncle, but he afterwards removed to 
by Merit,* (38^ ‘The Royal Pair,' (*‘19) ‘The 1 tho comer of Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
Unborn Princes,' (40) ‘ All’s at Stake.' Dun- London, where he died on 20 Jan. 1707^ aged 
ton also advertis^ in 1723 a volume, the j 42. lie was buried in Kew churchyard in the 
enormous title of which b^ins ‘ Upon this i sme grave as his uncle. There is a head of 
moment depends Eternity ;* it never appeared. J him by Gainsborough in the possession of Mr. 
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*Georg'e Uichmond^ H.A.y and Mr. Dupont of 
Sudbury has two unfinished portraits of him, 
also by Gainsborough. 

His principal painting is a large picture, 
twenty feet long, representing the elder , 
brethren of the Trinity House*, which is in . 
the court-room of tliat corporation on Tower 
Hill, and for which he received 500/. A half- 
length pirtrait of William W3mdham, lord 
<3hrfnvilfc, prime minister in 180(i-7, is in the 
possession of h!arl Fortescue, and a head of 
William Pitt in that of Lieutenant-colonel 
Fortescuo of Dropmoref Buckinghamshire. 
Valentine Green, in his plate of ‘The British 
Naval Victors,’ engraved after Dupont the 
head of Earl Howe, and Eurlom engraved tliat 
of William Pitt. Other portraits by Dupont 
have been reproduced in mezzotint by ])ick- 
inson, Murphy, and .Tolin Jone^. 

[Rodgravo’s Diet, of Artists of the Knglish 
School^ 1878; Kilwanls’s A newlotes of Painters, 
1808, p. 143; Chnioner Smith’s Hritish Mezzo> 
tiiito Portraits, 1878-83. i. 237-42; Fulchers 
I^fe of Thomiis Daiiislioroiigh, 18.58; Ihiyal 
Academy (/atalognes 1790-5.] R. H. D. 

DUPORT, JAMES, D.D. (l(i()d-1679), 
Tnuster of Miig<bilene College, Cambridge, was 
son of .Tohn Diiyiort, D.l). [q. v.], master of 
Jesus College* in that university, by Baehol, 
daugiiter of Richard Cox, bishop of Ely 
(CoOPKR, Athentr Cantnh. i. 44:?). He was _ 
born in the master's halge at Jesus (’ollege 
in ItiOd, and educat»Hl at WeslminsteriSclKM»l ] 
under the care of Dr. John Wilson. In 
1H22 be WHS elected one of the Westminster 
•scholars annually sent to Trinity College, ' 
Cambridge, where for nine years he was 
under the tuition of Dr. Robert Hitch, after- i 
wards dean of York. In .Taiiuary 1926-7 be ' 
took the degree of B.A., and in October ! 
1627 be was elected a fellow of Trinity. He I 
-commenc<»d M..A. in 16.‘K), and took onlers j 
shortly nftiirwiirds. He became one of the ; 
public tutors of his college, and continual * 
40 take pupils for above thirty years wdth = 
unrivalled success and reputation. In 1637 j 
he niweedod to the degree of B.D. 

In 1639 he was elected regiiis professor of | 
Greek in the university. A difficulty im- 
mediately arose, however, W'syiecting his ad- | 
mission. * TIio statutes of Trinity College | 
directed that anv fellow who became regins . 
professor of divinity,llebTOW,or(ireek sliould i 
resign the emoluments of his fellowship ; and | 
Duport declined to accept an office the salary | 
•of which was only 40/. if it were necessary \ 
that he should quit the position which he i 
held in his college. The point being referred i 
to the master and scnirirs was, after some ‘ 
demur, decided in his favour, and he was | 
accordingly admitted to the professorship | 


; J3 July 1639. This favourable interpreta- 
tion was probably founded ujion the words 
I of the statute, ' deiiiceps Socii nomen solum 
teneaf,’ which certainly admitted of the pro- 
fessor’s retaining his pupils as well as his 
rank among the fellows, forfeiting only the 
statutable stipend and other inconsiderable 
emoluments. He was collated to the pre- 
bend of Langford Ecclesia in the church of 
Lincoln and to the archdeaconiy of Stow' in 
the same diocese, 14 Aug. lf>4] (Le Neve, 
Fmti, cd. Hardy, ii. HI) For this prefer- 
ment he was indebted to Bishop Williams, 
the late lord keeper, who became himself 
next year archbishop of York. On 13 Nov. 

1 641 he exchanged his prebend for that of 
Leighton Buzzard in the same cathedral. In 
164.‘J T’ambridgc underwent the parliamen- 
tai-y visitation of the Earl of Manchester. 
Duport was a decided royalist, but, though 
ejected from his prehcndol stall and his arcdi- 
(ienconrv, retained his residence in Cam- 
bridge, and continued to deliver liis public 
lectures in tlie ({reek schools during the heat 
of the civil war. He lectured uyKin the 
‘ Characters of Theophrastus ’ and some of the 
orations of 1 hmost lienes. He was elected 
hy the heads of hoiise'i the Lady Margaret’s 
]»reacher at Cambridge in l(i46, an appoint- 
ment which obliged him to deliver annually 
at least six .sermons in the dioceses of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Lincoln. In 16.')4 the * com- 
missioners for reforming the university’ 
compelled him to n^^igii the Greek profes- 
BorKnip on account of his refusal to subscribe 
to the ‘engagement for maintaining the go- 
vernment w'ithout king or house of peers;’ 
and they caused th»* professorship to be con- 
fenretl on Ralph AN iddrington, fellow of 
Christ's t’ollege. Triniry College elected 
Duport a senirir fellnw ahnnst immediately 
nfterw'nrds. In 16.15 he w’as chosen vice- 
master, to which ofHce he was n*-elected an- 
nually during Iiis residence at Trinity. He 
still continued tutor. Among the young men 
educated under his care wt*re Isaac Barrow, 
John Ray, anti Francis NVilJoiighby, the na- 
turalists, and two sons of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, the youngest of w'iiom, William, w'as the 
distinguished and ill-fated Lonl Russell. 

On 20 May 1660, being the Sunday next 
but one before tin* Restoration, he preached 
a sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the special 
invitation of Sir Thnma.s Alleyne, lord mayor. 
Thus he w'as one of the first divines who pub- 
licly hailed the revival of the national church 
after a proscription of eighteen years. A few 
vears before he had in Tiis capacity of Lady 
Margaret’s preacher delivered a sermon in St. 
Paul’s, wherein he expres-sed himself in terms 
of complaint and indignation at the manner 
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in nrkidi tJiit cathedral was profaned, ob- j for a peat len^h of time among his contem« 
serving that ' it was no \’ery comely or hand- | poraries, as well as in the generation which 
some sight to see either church ailes ex- | immediately succeeded/ 
changed into shops, or churchyards into j His works are : 1. 'OratioM'^Daport Frm- 
markets ’ (Kbnnett, and Chronicle^ j varieatoris posterioris Cantab. 1681. iAiinini 

pp. 821-2). This plain speaking was re- • notestproduci per Artem Chymicam P 'Birch 
sen ted by the autiioritios, who aftorwarcla MS. 445.5, pp. 64-74 ; Baker MS. xviii. 
refused him admission to the pulpit of St. | No. 7, 231. 2. ‘Opi|i^dp/afi3(>r,sive liber Job 
Paul's. ; Gneco carmine redditus,' Greek and l^tin, 

Immediately after the Kestoration he was Cambridge, 1637, 8vo. Tliis translation ob- 
made one of the kiii;; s chaplains, and rein- ; tained for its author the fame of both a 
stated in the possession of his prebend at scholar and a poet, and continued to be for 
Lincoln, but not of the archdeaconry of Stow, some years a classitnl book at tlie university 
as he preferred holding his fellowship and and other places of education. 3, 
vice-niastorship in Trinity College. Wid- ^KftfirrpnSf sive tres libri Solomonis, scilicet, 
drington was now dispossessed of the GrtH?k Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica, Gneco car- 

E pofessorship and Ihiporr restored to it, but mine donati,' with a Latin translation, Cam- 
e resigned the chair the same year in favour brhlge, 1640, 8vo. 4. * Evangelical Politie : 
of his pupil, Isaac Barrow. On 19 July 1060 or Gosi)el Conversation. A sermon preached 
he was by royal mandate, with many other at St. Pauls, Ijondoii, Ma}’- the 20th 1060,’ 
learned divines, cpeate<l at (^imhridge Cambridge, lOllO, 4to. 6. ‘HomepiGm»mo- 

(KwxsrBrr, p. 251). I te was installed dean logia diiplici Parallelismo ilUistrata,' Cam- 
of Peterborough 27 July 1<>64. In on bridge, 1660, 4to; dedicated to his pupils, Kd- 

the death of l)r. John lloworth, master of wanl Cecil, son of the Earl of Siilisrnir\',.Tolm 
Magilalene College, l)u])on was recalled to Knntclibiill, Henry Puckering, and j'raneis 
Cambridge and appointed by James, earl of . ’Willoughby. This l)ook, which was publishinl 
Suffolk, possessor of .\udley End, to till the by the advice of l>r. Busby, and w deservetUy 
vacant headship. In the following year Du- • esttanned by classical scholars, consists of a 
port was electee! vice-chancellor of the uni- collection of all the senienccs in the ‘ Iliad* 
versity. He obtainctl thf» rectories of Aston and ‘Odyssey* containing any aphorism, sen- 
Flamville and Burbage, Leicestershire, pro- < timent,or remarkable opinion, illustrated by 
bably in 1672. He died on 17 July 1<>79, a twofold series of quotations, first from the 
and wa.s buried in Peterborough Cathedral. ■ scriptures, and next from the whole range of 
Against a pillar on the north side of the choir , classical authors. 6. * rrjf Hrffioa-iaf 

behind the pulpit i^ a handsome white marble ‘ xai fiXA«i>M BftrpSiv xai rcXerwi' 

tablet with his arms and a Latin in.scription, Karh rit edot *.\yyXtirai'^r *E<f- 

commemorating hi.s luurning atnl virtues ( Lk , K\rjrriai^ Camhridgt*, 1065, 12mo. UeprintOfl, 
Nevb, Monumonta An*jlirnnaj 1($80-S*9, No. ; Jjoiid. 1818, 12mo, and in the Book of Cora- 
251 }. ' mon Prayer in eight languages, 1821. 7. * Aa- 

At PeterlK>roiigh he gJive a perjietual an- ‘ /3td7r "E/igfrpor, sive Metaplirasis Libri Psal- 
nuiry of 10/. to increase the stipend of the • moriim, Gnccis versibus contexta,' with a 
masterof the grainniar school. He also fuiindofl Latin version, Cambridge, 16ti6, 4to, Lon- 
the cathedral library. At .Magdalene Cr>ll(»ge don, lt{74. 8. ‘Three .scrmoiw preached in 

he gave 100/. towards erecting a new build- ' St. Maric*.s Cliiirch in Cambridg upon the 
ing, and endowed four scholarships for un- ; three anniversaries of the martymom of 
dergraduates (GuxTOX,//M/.o/Pe/crAoro?/y/#, I Charles I, Jan. 80, birth and return of 
pp, :182, 840). j Charles II, May 29, Gunpowder Treason, 

In person Duport was very diminutive, ! Novemb. .5,* London, 1676, 4to. 9. ‘ Musto 
a circumstance to which he himself makes ; Sul>secii^'»r,seuPoeticaStromata,*Cambridge, 
frequent and goo<l-hiiiiinure^lreferefice in his j 1676, Hvo; inscribed to James, duke of Mon- 
Latin poems." He wa.s extremely fond of i mouth, chancellor of the university. This 
p»ins anrl verbal quibbles, and when he was ; vohirae consists of {n) three books of mis- 
iepiite<l regius profef'sor and styled ‘ pater’ he ' celliineinis poems under the title of ‘ Sylv»,* 
could not forbear .saying ‘ Sum paterculn«,se<l ’ inscribed rt'spectively to Sir John Cotton, 
non Velleius.* Bishop Monk says that Duport ; hart.. Sir Henry Puckering, otherwise New- 
‘ app»iars to have been the main instrument j ton, hart., and Sir Norton KnatchbuU, bart. ; 
by which literature was upheld in thi.s uni- j (h) ‘Carmina Gratulatoria ad Uegem et Re- 
versity [Cambridge] during the civil di.'^wm- | ginam,' in.scribed to Charles II ; (c) ‘ Epice- 
sions m the seventeenth century, and though I dia, .sf*u (*unnina Funebria,’ addressed to Ed- 
seldom named and little known at present he ! ward Rainljow, bishop of Carlisle; (d) ‘ Car- 
enjoyed an almost transcendent reputation j minaComitialia,scuEpigrammatamComitiis 
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AcadeimoiB domposita/ adi^saftd Jto Dr. 


Ormnarl of Kent. A considerable proportion 
of tuese pieces had been previously published 
in academical or other collections. 1 0. Latin 
lectures on the * Characters of Thcoplirostus,' 
printed at the end of Peter Needham's edition 
of that work| in Greek and Latin, Cambridge, 
1712, 8vo, pp. 177-474. The manuscript of 
these < Prselectiones,' which is now in the 
Cambridge University Library (Ff. iv. 3;i), 
was lent to Thomas Stanley, the editor of 
ilCRchylus, and after his deatJi foiuid its way, 
along with his other manuscripts, into the 
possession of Dr. Moore, bishop oi Fly- When 
Peter Needham was about to publish his 
edition of Theophrastus, these papers wvre 
put into his hands by the bishop, who sup- 
posed them to be the production of Stanley 
nimself; hut on their being shown to Dr. 
Bentley he pronounced them at once, from 
internal evidence, to be Duport*s. Bishop 
Monk says that these led iires are ‘calculated 
t<» give no unfavourable opinion of the state 
of Greek learning in the university at that 
memorable crisis,' i.c. during the civil war. 
11. ‘ Anuotationes in Ihunosthenis (.)ratioties 
^vfAtiopiSiv et De Khodiorum Libert ate.' 
In William Stephen Dobson’s edition of the 
works of Demosthenes and .K<chines, Lon- 
don, 1827, V. 475-040. TJit» editor printed 
them as the production of I’homas Stanley, 
but afterwaras, having discovered liis mis- 
take, he described them on tin* title-page as 
* AiiimadversioiiesThoiiiae .Stanloii, vel potius 
.lacobk Uuporti.' The manuscript of the * An- 
notations’ is in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge (Gg. iii. 16). 12. ‘Tillies to Fellow- 

Commoners,’ manuscript. 

[A<Mit. MSS. .5846 ff. 121 h, b, 5867 ff. 7. 
172, 24492 ff. 2. .3: Aysconghs Cat. of MSS. 
p. 711: Bailey’s Life of Fuller, pp. 769, 770; 
Baker's Prof, to Bishop Fisher's Funeral 8«rmon 
on the Countess of Richmond, p. 79; Boreman’s 
Funeral Sonnon on Dr. Comber, 10.54; Cat. 
of Mss. in Univ. Libr. Canibr. ii. 466, v. 272; 
Cooper's AnnaU of Cambridge, iii. 579; Der* ^ 
ham’s Life of John Ray, pp. 3, 4 ; Fuller's Com- i 
bridge (1840). 288 ; Fuller's Worthies (Xichols), 
i. 571 ; Hiu :et'e Memorial of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, pt. ii. p. 42; Tlallnin’s Literature of 
Europe (1854), iii. 248; Kennett MSS. Iii. f. 
147» lin. f. 81 ; Kennett’s Register and Ohron. 
pp. 607, 703, 854 ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), it. 
81, 540, iii. 607, 660, 695 ; Le Neve's Monnmeuta 
Anglicana, 1650-79 p. 113, 1680-99 p. 115; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 700 ; Bishop 
Monk’s Memoir of Duport. Cambr. 1825, 8vo, 
reprinted from the Museum Criticnm, ii. 672; 
Nicholas lUustr, of Lit. iv. 81 ; Nichols’s Leicos- 

VOL. XVI, • 


i tershire, ii. 1028, iv. pt. ii. pp. 452*, 466, 470; 
: Nichols's Lit. Aneed. iii. 92, iv. 259, vi. 228, 258, 
ix. 657 ; Roger North’s Life of Dr. John North 
I (1826), 322; Notesand Queries, 1st sor. viit. 193; 
' Pope’s Life of Ward, p. 133 ; Walton’s Lives 
(1884), 276 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Welch’s Alumni 
Westinon. (Phillimore), pp. 26, 78, 80, 91, 92, 
94, 97. 98, 145.] T. C. 

DUPORT, JOHN (rf. 1617), biblical 
scholar, descended from an ancient, family at 
Caen in Normandy, which came into Lei- 
cestershire in the reign of Henry TV, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Duport of Sheep- 
shed in that county, by his wife, Cornelia 
Norton of Kent (pedigree in Nichols, Lei~ 
cejtferjthtref vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 1023). Admitted 
of Je8u.s (College, (’iini bridge, lie had become 
M.A. and fellow there by 1580, in which 
year he was one of the university proctors 
and rcct or of Harleton , Cambridgesuirt*. He 
was afterwards instituted to the rectory of 
Medboiirne, and that of Husband’s Bosworth 
in his native county of Leicester, On 24 Dec. 
1583 he was presented by Aylmer, bishop of 
London, to the sinecure rectory of Fulham, 
Middlese.v; succeeded Henry Harvey’, LL.D., 
29 April 1585, in the preceiitorship of St. 
Paiil'a, London, and in 1590, being then D.D., 
liecame master of Jesus College, lie was 
four 1 itues elected vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, in 1593, 1591, 1601, and 1609, in 
which last yt*nr he succeeded to the seventh 
pre1>endal stall in the church of Ely (Bknt- 
fiAM, 2nd edit., p. 201). Duport, who 
died about or soon after Christmas, 1 617, was 
one of the translators of the Bible (1611), 
and is recorded among the benefactors of his 
, college a.s liaving bi^queatUed to it the per- 
petual advowson of the church of Harleton. 

I His will, bearing date 21 Oct. 1617, was 
proved in P. C. C. 19 Feb. 1617 18 (re- 
gistered 14, Meade). He married Rachel, 
daughter of Richard Cox, bishop of Ely, by 
' whom lie had John, baptised 26 April 151X1, 

; died young; Richard, baptised 4 Sept. 1597, 
a graduate of Cambridge: Thomas, whom 
his father desired to be bound nppnmtice to 
I some busine.s.s in Loudon : James [q. v.] ; 
j Eudocia, baptised 10 Nov. 1592, married 
Samuel Hill, D.l)., and was buried at Med- 
bourno 25 I)<»c. 1614; Cornelia (Mrs. Jane) ; 
RtLchel, baptised 22 Oct. 1598; and Luce, 
baptised 1 3 Sept. 1 604, died unmarried 0 Feb. 
1665, agt»d til (epitaph in Lamd, MS, 986, 
f. 2305; Lb Nevb, Monunventa Anglicand), 
Mrs. Duport was buried at ^ledboume on 
19 July 1618. 

[Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 
468. 470 w., 718. 721, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 1015, 
1023; Fuller's Worthies (1662), Leicesterahire, 
p. 134 ; Clialmers’s Biog. Diet. xii. 502 ; Wood s 



"Ath^ Oa()n. (Mm), i. 46i9 ; Stiype’s Annals Sradenon sa^s of the enffitfeiimt^ . In 
(8vo). It. 106, 229 ; Strype’s Lift of Whitgift other letter to Dr. Richard SayliOi president 
(Oroh Si* 67, 281, 235, 248, 267, 268, 437.] of St. John's and dean of Sarum^lM etronglj 

reprobates the views exmssed Ijff Jeremy 
DUPPA, BRIAN (1688-1663), bishop of Taylor in his ‘Doctrine ofRepentance,>hiqh 
Winchester, born at Lewisham 10 March the author had dedicated jointly to him imd 
1688^ was the son of Jedry Duj>]m, vicar of the Bishop^ of Rochester, especially alluding 
Lewis' 
tun 


minste., , a 

self, and while there learned Hebrew from I those bishops who privatidy ordained priests 
Bishop Andrewes, at that time dean of West- ; and deacons during the mnt rehellion. 
minster. lie was elected to a studentship of : Among others wh^m he admitted to holy 
Christ Church in May IWS, After taking < orders was Thomas Tenison, the successor of 
his degree (I60f>) he* was electixl fellow of Tillotson in the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
All Souls in lt>13. For some years after he , As early a« -8 Aug. 1666 he had been !n 
travelled in France and Spain, and upon his ; correspoiiclence with his friend Sheldon, the 
retumserved as junior proctor in 161 9, having : ejected warden of All Souls, about continuing 
taken his M. A. degree 38 May 1614, He took ! the succession of bishops. Again, in H155, 
his degrees of B.D. and D.D. 1 July 1625. He . Im writes that nothing is more important for 
was chaplain to tlie Karl of Dorset, by whose.* j tlie expiring church than a rare for the siic- 
interest with the Duke of Buckingham ’ cession, as there w'as no chance of the rx- 
became dean of Christ Church in 1629, in * tremity of tlic late net being aWted, ' fit 
succession to Dr. Corbet, promoted to the another letter he finds fault with the preface 
see of Oxford. He was vice-chancellor in to Fnringdon’s sermon for omitting state 
liUl2 and 16*‘13,and in the following year be- that episcopal goi'ernmenf is of the essence 
came chancellor of Salisbury, and soon after of the church. Later on, in 1659, rommuni- 
tutor to the Prince of Wales and his brother cations were passing between Sir Kdward 
the Duke of Gloucester. For this post he Hyde, afterwards I,ord ClaTOiidon, and Shel- 
was recommended by Archbishop Laud. In don and Duppa on the same subject, written 
May 1638 be became rector of Pet worth, a under feigned names and alluding to tht* 
valuable lienefice in Sussex, and on 17 June great business and its difiiculty. On 1 1 Aug. 
in the same year was consecrated to the see of . 1666 he writes an imjiortant letter to Sheldon, 
Chichester by Archbishop Laud. While at then dean of his majesty’s chnjK*!, saying that 
Chiche.«.ter he, in 1643, made Henry Flammond the absence of tht* Bishop of Ijondoii ( Jiixon) 
archdeacon of (?hichester. From this he had been the cause of the delay ; that She 1- 
was translated to Salisbury in 1641. Fpon don was the only |ierson about the king in 
the suppression of episcopacy he retired to whom he had confidence; that others, nieari- 
Oxford, and was much with the king till ing the presbyterians,w’ould try to shake his 
his execution. It was during this time constancy, and that he hopes Sheldon has 
that ho acquired so much intluence with the buried ]>aTM*rs which iiiust influence a 
the Prince of Wale.s, afterwards C’harles IF, dutiful son. lie adds that lie will come whi-ii 
the king having specially enjoined ii{K)n him he is w^anteil, but meanwhile he is satisfied 
submission to his mother on all points save that Sheldon will watch we eeclfi»in aliquul 
that of religion, for w’hich he was to trust en- ' detriTnmfi capiat. This letter is signed Br. 
tirely to the Bishop of Sal i^b^l^y. After the Sanini; but a few days afterwards ho was 
death of the king he lived in privacy at Rich- ' nominated to Winchester (10 Sept. 16fi0), 
mond, Surrey, till the Restoration. During ' and as bishop of that see was the principal 
all this time he kept up a correspondence consecrator of .Sheldon and four other bishops, 
with Sheldon, Hammond, and others of the 10 (fct. 1660. He was then appointed lord 
dispossessed clergy, and appears to have been almoner, and began at once to build his alms- 
most anxious about continuing the episco- houses at Richmond to commemorate the 
pate. About 1651 he seems to have been king’s return. He was much respected for 
somewhat despondent about the changes at his virtues as well as for his prudence and sa- 
Oxford, thinkmg that learning and religion gacity, and perhaps was the most important 
will die together, and speaks of the church survivor of the nine bishops who lived till the 
as * our expiring mother.’ Tn a letter of the : Restoration ; but he did not live to do much 
following year, 21 March 1652, he comments j service, as ho died 16 March 1662 at his 
somewhat favourably on the line adopted by residence at Richmond. The king paid him 
Sanderson in keeping on his cure during the ' a visit on the day before he died, and on his 
great rebellion, but w^ould like to see what I knees at bis liedside begged his blessing. His 
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bod^WMtftkea to York House in the Strand, 
where it laj in state, after which it was buried 
at Westminster, 24 April, and a funeral ser- 
mon leached by Bang, bishop of Chichester. 
He le^ large legacies to Christ C'hurch and 
to^AH Souls, as well as to the sees of Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, and Winchester. He was 
of remarkable presence and courtly manners. 
His portrait by Vandyckis at Christ Church, 
and another at the palace, Salisbury. A bust j 
is in All Souls* Library. An engraving is | 
prefixed to * Holy Ruhs and Helps to Devo- ; 
tion,’ published after his death by Ben. Parry i 
of Corpus Christi College in 1 074, and often : 
n^printed. Hupiia married, 23 Nov. 1020, at ! 
St. Dionis Backcliurch, Jane, daughter of Ni- | 
cholas Killingtreo of Longliam, Norfolk (Go- j 
nmloffisf, new ser. iv. No. 14, pp. IIO-ISV , 
He published the following: 1. A sermon i 
entitled *The Soul’s Solilo<|uy and Confer- I 
ence with Coiisrioiice,’ preached befr)re the , 
king at Newport, 25 Oct. 1048. 2. ^ Angels ' 

Rejoicing for Sinners Repenting,' London, • 
16^. 3. 'A Guide for the Penitent,’ Lon- 1 

don, 1000. 4. ‘JonsoniiisVirbius, ‘a collect ion 
of pw^ms by thirty writers on the death of Ben ‘ 
JouHon (1037). It seems doubtful whether 
or not he wrote the preface to Spotiswood’s ‘ 
* lliurch History,’ published in folio, 1054. ^ ; 


J uniiia, London, 1808. 5. * The Life andLite- 
rary Works of Michael An^lo Buonarotti, 
with his Poetry and Letters/ London, 1806, 
with fifty etched plates ; 2nd ed. 1 807, fird 
ed. 2816 (reissued in Bohn’s * European Li- 
brary,* 1840, and in Bohn’s * Illustrated 
Library,’ 1869). 0. ‘ Elements of [Linnman] 
Botany,* 1809. 7. ‘ Illustrations or the Lotus 
of Antiquity,’ London, 181 3, 4to ; reissued in 
folio, 1810, m an edition of twenty-five copies 
(cf. Pritzel, TAom. Lit. Hot, 2na ed. p. 95^. 
8. Classes and Orders of Botany/ illustrated, 
1810. 9. * Dr, Johnson’s Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales in 1774,’ first printed and 
elaborately edited by Duppa in 1816 with 
Mrs. Piozzi’s help (incorporated in Croker’s 
Mloswell’). 10. ‘Life of Ratfaele/ 1810. 

11. ‘Outlines of Michael Angelo’s Works, 
with Plans of Si. Peter’s, Rome/ 1810. 

12. ‘ M isccdlaueous Observat ions on the Con- 
tinent/ 1825; reissued in 1828 us ‘Travels 
in Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands.’ 

13. * Maxims and Deflections,’ I8.S0. Duppa 
also issued pamphlets on literary copyright 
<181,3), on .Tiiniiis (1814), and on the price 
of com ( 1815), besides many classical scnool- 
books. I lis library was sold 3-7 Sept, 1 831 . 

[Foster's Alunini Oxon.; Qent. Mag. 1831. ii. 
567 ; Redgrsive B Diet, ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 


[Lo Neve’s Fasti; Wood’s Athenae Oxonien- 
ses (Bliss), iii. 641-4 j Welch's AUunni Wisst- 
xiionast. p. 73 ; Biog, Brit, (Kippis) ; Tanner MSS. 
ill Bodleian.] N. P. 

DUPPA, RICHARD (1770-1831), artist 
and author, son of William Duppa of Cul- 
miiigton, Shropshire, atudit'd art in Home in 
youth, and showed himself a skilful draughts- 
man. He matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 9 Nov. 1807, aged '37; became a 
student of the Middle Temple, 7 Feb. 1810; 
graduated LL.B. at Trinity IIull,(’ambrid|re, 
ml814; wrote largely on botanical, artistic, 
and political topics; was elected F.8.A.; and 
died in Lincoltrs Inn, 11 July 1831 . A rela- 
tive of the hame name died at Cheney Long- 
ville, Shropshire, on the previous 25 Feb. 
while high sheriff of Uadnorsliirc ( Gent, Mmj. 
1831, i. 28‘4). An elder bn^ther, John Wo^ 
Duppa (1762-1840), was rector of Puddle- 
stone, lle’-.»fordahire. 

Dnppa’s chief works -were: 1. ‘A Journal 
of . . . the subversion of the Ecclesiastical 
Government in 1798,’ London, 1799, 3nl 
ed. 1807. 2. * A Selection of twelve heads 
from the Ijast Judgment of Michael Angelo/ 
1801, imp. folio. 3. ‘Heads from the Fresco 
Pictures of Rafiaele in the Vatican/ 1803, fol. 
4. ‘Memoirs [1742-57] of a Literary and 
Political Character,’ whose name is not given, 
but whom Duppa seeks to identify with 


I DUPUIS, THOMAS SANDERS (1733- 
1 1796), musician, was the third son of John 
I Dupuis, a rot*mber of a Huguenot family who 
' is said to have held some appointment at 
court. Dupuis was bom 5 Nov. 1733, and 
was brought up as a chorister in the Chapel 
' Royal nnder Bernard Gates and .Tohn Travers. 

' On' 3 Dec. 1758 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1773 
(and probably earlier) he was organist of the 
Charlotte Stn*et Chapel (now St. Peter's 
Chapel), near Buckingham Palace, and on 
the death of Boyce he was elected (24 March 
1779) organist and composer to the Chapel 
Royal. On 20 .Tune 171K) Dupuis accumu- 
latt^ the degrees of Mus.Bac. and Mus. Doc. 
at Oxford. In the same year he originated a 
SKirt of musical club, known ns the Clraduates* 
Meeting. He died at K ing’s Row, Park Lane, 
17 July 1796, and was buried in the west 
cloister of Westminster Abbey on the 24th. 
His wife, who pn'deeeas*»d him, was named 
Martha Skelton. They had tlin'e sons, Tliomas 
Skelton ( 1 706-1 7951,* George (died an infant), 
and Charles (1 770—1824). The arms on his 
monument in the abbey cloister aK^ Or, an 
, eagle rising from a mount ppr, impaling, for 
Skelton, nz. on a fosse bt^tween three fleur- 
dn-lis or, a Cornish chough sa. By the wdll of 
Bernard Gates Dupuis became entitled to an 
estate at North Aston, Oxfordshire. A collec- 
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tion of his cathedral music, in 3 vois., was 
published after his death by his pupil John 
Spencer. Prefixed to this work is a portrait. 
There is also an engraving by C. Turner, after 
Kussell. He was an admirable organist. 

[Misc. OeniMil. et Heriilil. iii. 249; (rent. Mag. 
vol. Ixvi. pt. ii. p. 621 ; Appendix to Bomrose's 
Choir Chant Book; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Chesters Westminster Registers, pp. 
418, 457; Addit. MSS. 27691, 27693; ChcHiue- 
Book of the Chapel Royal; Records of the Royal 
Society of Musicians.] W. B. S. 

DURAND, DA VIIH 1680-1 76.S), French 

f rotestant minister and author, was bom in 
080 at Sommidres in tlie south of France, 
and studied for the ministry at llasle. Thence 
he went to Holland, and accompanied a corps | 
of French refugees to Spain, where he was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Almanza 1707. 
He would have been burnt alive by some ' 
peasants but for the intervention of the Duke 
of Berwick. From Spain he was st*nt into 
France, and succeeded in escaping to Swit> j 
zcrland, ultimately finding his way back to 
Holland, where he became one of the pa.stors 
at Rotterdam, and gained the friendship of 
Bayle. He finally left Holland for I.<ondnii 
in 1711, and was successively pastor of the 
French churches in Martin’s Lane and the 
Savoy. He became a member of the Royal 
J^Miiety in 1728, and died on 16 Jan. 1763. 

Durand wa.s a voluminous niithorand trans- 
lator. Among his works, all in Freneb, are 
a hUtoiy of the sixteenth cent niy ( 1720-9 ), a 
continuation of Rapin’s ' IIi.story of England’ 
<17;i4], a hi-sitory of painting in antiquity 
('1725), and *Hi»toire naturelle de Tor et de 
I’argent, extraite de Pliiie le Xatiiraliste,’ 
London, 1729, which contains a lumbering 
imitation of * I’aradise I^ost * in French verse. 

[Barbier’s Diet, dcs t)uvmKC'« Anonynies et j 
Pseudoiiymc's, vol. iv. ; a bingrapUieal notice by 
Samuel Beuzeville. preftxeil to Durand'** pos> 
thumous work. La Vie de .1, J. Ostervald, Ijondon, 

1 778, a very rare book ; Haag’s La France Pro- 
teatante and Agnew’s Protestant Exiles ; Gent. 
Mag. 1763, p. 46.] F. T. M. 

DURAND, Sib HENRY MARION 
0812-1871), major-general royal engineers, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., born on 6 Nov. 1812, was the j 
son of a cavalry otficer who had served in the ' 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. At an early age 
he was left an orphan, lie was educated at 
l.teLee8ter school and the East India Com- 
pany’s military college at Addiscombe. He 
received a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers in June 1828, and after 
sending the usual year at Chathi^ to com- 
plete his training as an engineer officer, sailed 
for India in October 1829 in company with 
Alexander Duff [q. v."], the missionary, was 


shipwrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, but 
eventually landed at Calcutta in May 1830, 
Attached to the public works depi^ment 
shortly after his arrival in India, he was, in 
1832, sent to the north-west provinces u> the 
irrigation branch. In 1837, while employed 
near Delhi, he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Auckland, the govemoivgenera], who, 
impressed with his detailed knowledge of the 
people and their land tenurt^s, proposed to 
appoint him secretary of the Sudder board of 
revenue, but the projected invasion of Afghan- 
istan in 18*'18 led Jo his rejoining the armr 
and proceeding with his own corps, then r.^* 
engineers, through the Bolaii Pass to C, ‘ 
and Candahar. He accompanied the < 
under Sir John Keane in tno advanc **» 
w'ard to Cabul, and took a very j 
part in the capture of Ghazni. P 

(.^aptaiii Thomson, the chief enc 
advised the assault of Ghazni b- ' ^ 
gate, and Durand was selected 
powder bags and to fire the trair .“^6, In 
ration was a very hazardous one preface 
party had to advance without aii ^ state 
)xpos»»d to fire from the outw* '® 
approach the gate by a narrow, -b 
way, linetl on each side by a loc^^ t 
while the enemy were kiiov'n hmn- 

alert. The powder, three hiindi|* ^r^teii 
was carried in bags by native s^p^l 
geant carried the hose, and Du-aL,* 
lh»^ party. On arriving witliin 
the gate they were discovered and fi-^^ 
on them, but push ing rapidly on 
the gate without the loss of a ma, . ” 
^owder bags were quickly laid agaf^*^^ ' 
gate, and Durand, with the assist aneP^'^jP" 
s^^rgeant, laid the hose to an adjacent^,"*** 
jK>rt, wherti thAy took refuge while fir/ 
train. T)ieexplo.sion was successful, the 
gate of Ghazni was blown in, the sto, 
party mit ered, and Ghazni fell on 23 J uly “ ^ 
Shortly after the occupation of Obul, Dui ' . 
returned to India with Sir John Keane. 

The greater part of 1840 was passed at ll ' . 
hill station of Mussuri in pre^ring^ map., 
plans, and reports in connection with tW 
rpcent campaign, and in the spring of 1841 
Durand obtained leave and visited England. 
While at home he made the acquaintance of 
Jjord Ellenboroiigh, who, on his appointment 
shortly afterwa^s as governor-general of 
India, took Durand out with him as his pri- 
vate secretary. 

In A pril 1843 Durand married Mai^, daugh- 
ter of Major-gtmeral Sir John McOaslnU, 
K.C.B., one of tho divisional commanders in 
the Afghan cammigii of 1842, and in Juno 
1843 he recedvea his promotion to the rank 
of captain. Durand accompanied the go- 
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yernor-general throughout, the Gwalior cam- 
paim, and was present with him at the battle 
of Maharajpore, for which he received tho 
decoration. On the recall of Elleu1x)rough 
in 1B44 Durand accepted the post of com- 
missioner of the Ten^serim provinces, offered 
him by Lord Hardinge, the new governor- 
general. In this appointment his energy and 
hatred of corruption broiiglit him into colli- 
sion with influences which led in 184(1 to his { 
removal by Sir Herbert Maddock, who was 
then acting as president of the council. Lord 
Hardinge, on iiis return lo Calcutta, endea- 
voured to make amends to J lurand by at once 
offering him the post of chief engineer at | 
Lahore, the advanced post of the army, but 
Durand, indignant at his removal fruuil'eiias- | 
serim, resolved t o proceed t o England in order j 
to lay his grievances in iierson before the j 
court of directors. He obtained little satis- 
faction fromthecourt. Thefact of his having ] 
been sccn^tary to Lord Ellen borough had j 
created prejudices against him. He, how- | 
cv^r, obtained cnimsers opinion in favour of | 
hia decisions in the Tenasserim court , and the , 
president of the b<iard of control promlst><l ; 
that when he returned to India he should | 
,i^t be a loser on account of his removal from ! 
TOC oominissionership of Tenasserim. During | 
&iis visit to England he began to write a | 
festory of the A^han war, a work which re- j 
lliained in manuscrint. for more than thirty j 
(Mars, and was published iulH79, when public ; 


(Mars, and was publisheu iii IHi H, when public 
^t4tcution Avas engaged with unotheu' eam- 
ewgn in that country. 

tl^luraiid returned to India again towards 
end of 1848, and, arriving in Calcuitii 


^Vmrtly after the outbreak of the Sikh war, 
gftwd onlers awaiting him to join the com- 
uder-iii-chief, Lord ( lough, at Kamnuggur. 
k Cvwnd was present at the engagements of | 
l^\ttanwallah and Giijenit, serving on the ! 
i of IJrigadier-gi'ueral Colin Campbell | 
n j6rd Clyde), Avho expressed in his despatch | 
’ i^s warmest acknowledgments of Durand’s ' 
JlBiluRbln assistance. Fur his services in this 
Campaign Durand was made a brevet major, 
and received tho war medal w'ith two clasps. 
On the termination of the campaign he was , 
disappointed at not receiving a civil a))- 
pointmfrit equal to the commissionership of j 
Tenas.<erim. After using si^.veral minor 
appointments be was induced to ocicept the 
post of assistant political agent at Gwalior, 
worn whicli he was soon after transferred to 
a similar appointment at Bhopal. Here he 
remained lilf the end of 1853, inspiring the 
ruler of this native state, the Secunder Be- 
gum, with veiy friendly feelings towards the 
government, a work which bore good results 
throughout the mutiny. At this lime he contri- 


buted many articles to the ^ Calcutta Keview, 

Durand, indignant at i^ontinueS neglect, 
resigned his post at Bhopal, and took his 
young family to England. His early aji- 
pointment to so important a post as that of 
private secreta^ to the governor-general, 
while fully jiistined by his abilities, had given 
him an exaggerated sense of his ow'ti im- 
imrtance, and engendered expectations of 
rapid advancement which Avere not realised. 
As the dispenser of Lord Ellen borough’s pa- 
tronage he shared his unpopularity, while 
his own straightforward character, combined 
AA'ith stnmg partialities, brought him into 
opposition aim diilerences with many, which 
retarded liis advancement. After two years 
at home Durand returned to India, leaving 
his children in Switzerland, and seeing no 
chance of political em]>loyment, accepted in 
April 18.56 tho appointment in the public 
AA'orks department of inspecting engineer of 
the presi(lency circle, lie at tliis time ob- 
tained his brevet lieulenantKJolonelcy. His 
appointment took him to Calcutta, Avhere he 
made the acquaintance of the governor-gene- 
rel, Lord C'anning. Canning Avas so much 
impressed Avith his abilities and Avith a me- 
morandum by him on the relations of India 
with Persia and with Afghanistan, that he 
selected him in the spring of 1857 to suc- 
ceed Sir 11. Hamilton in one of the most im- 
portant ]»olitical posts in India, the Central 
India agency. This was the turning-point 
in Durand’s career. 

[t Avus well that so strong a man was at 
the court of Holkar at Indore wdien the In- 
dian mutiny broke out. Without the aid of 
European soldiers he contrived, by isolating 
the contingent troops and playing them on 
against the natiA'e regulars, to maintain him- 
self at Indore for many Aveeks after the out- 
break at Delhi; but when, in spite of his 
elVorts, the.se forces came into contact, then 
the fidelity of the contingents gave way. and 
the circle* of insurrection closed around In- 
dore. At lengl h, driven out of the residency 
by a combination of treachery and cowardice, 
he made good his retreat in tlie face of 
ov'erwhelming numbers. Hiding his weak- 
ness by a show of force, he marched without 
loss to Sebnre, and thence to Hosbungabad, 
res*>lutely held the great natural barrier of 
the Nerbudda, forced up Woodburn’s hesi- 
tating column to Mhow, and with it took a 
strong fort, gained three actions, captured 
more than forty guns, and dispersed or dis- 
armed forces far exceeding his own in num- 
bers, t bus by the reconquest of Western Malwa 
clearing the way for Sir Hugh Rose’s cam- 
paign in Central India. During the forced 
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ttinjliM. in • Iwnum na, hi* br*TO wife, 
yfbo duored aU hia anjuatios, idl ill and died 
ghortly after her airiTal at Mhow. For hi# 
serneea during the mutiny Durand rttceivea 
aO.B., and waa promoted to a brevet colonelcy* 
while Lord Oanmng wrote a minute in which 
he observed that Durand's conduct was 
marked by great foresight ‘ aud the ^undesfc 
judgment as Tiell in militaiy as m civil mat- 
ters. He had many poiuts to guard, and the 
trustworthy force at iiia disjwsal was almost 
hopelessly small ; but by a judicious use of 
it and by the closest personal supervision of 
its movements Colonel Durand saved our in- 
terests in Central India until sup^iort could 
arrive.’ 

In 1858 Durand was selected by the go- 
vernor-general to collect information as to 
the reorganisation of the Indian armies* and , 
then to proceed to Kngland to lay before the 
royal commission the views of the Indian 

g oremment on the sii^ect, and as soon as 
e arrived in England he was examineii at 
length before the commission. Early in 1859 ' 
he was appointed a member of the council of ' 
India, and for the next two years he remained 
in England fighting a losing battle on liehalf 
of a local European arny' in India, and against 
the newly devised staff corps. 

In the autumn of 1859 he married the 
widowofthe Hev. Henry Polhamptou, known ' 
for her devotion during the siege of Lucknow. 
In 1861 he accepted an offer from Ixircl Can- ' 
ning of the foreign secretary-ship in India. , 
He neld this post for the remainder of Lord 
Canning’s governorship, during the governor- 
generalship of Lord Elgin and Sir W. Denison, 
and for two years under Sir .John Lawrence. 
In May 1865 he was appointed a member of 
the govemor-general’s council in charge of 
the military department, a post he held for 
five years. In 1 867 he was promoted mu jor- 
generaland awarded the well-earned distinc- 
tion of K.C.S.I. 

Lord Mayo arrived to relieve Sir John 
Lawrence os viceroy in 1869, and in May ! 
1870 he appointed Durand, with general ap- ' 
robartion, lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. ^ 
n making a tour of the frontier of his pro- 
vince be arrived on the last day of 1870 in the ; 
neighbourhood of Tank, and having inspt^ted ^ 
the outpost on foot he mounted an elepliant ; 
and proceeded with the Tank chief beside him | 
to visit the to^i-n. His howdah was crushed ! 
against the roof of the gateway and he was 
thrown to the spround, his head striking a 
wall. He was picked up insens i ble, and though 
he recovered consciousness, ho dif^l peacn- 
fully on 1 Jan. 1871. 

Durand was a man of warm affection and 
great ability, gentle and courteous in manner, | 


' and dMrply sillglonB wHlMt cwnff or^p»li|y, 
By natuie li« waa tmd* 

tive* fhiquantlT taking iiaecuMoflnu^ wliBe 
bis stro^ly mmod opimolu^ axpreasad in 
language equally strong, were apt malbdam 
to give offence. Lord Mayo in publiely an- 
nouncing bisdeathobaerrea that * bersi^esty 
has lost a true aodikithfUl servant* the viceroy 
an able and experienced comrade* the Pui^ab 
a just and enerveUc ruler* and the Indian ser- 
vice one of its orightest ornaments.^ 

His brother officers of the rc^al engineers 
have founded a metlal in commemoration of 
him, which is annually bestowed by thecom- 
mander-iu-chief in ludia upon the most de- 
serving native officer or uon-eommissioned 
officer of the Indian sappers and miners. 

[Life, by H. M. Durand, 2 vols. 1883; Official 
and Corps Papers.] R, H. V. 

DUBANT or DURANCE* JOHN (/f. 
1660), puritan divine, was* according to Ed- 
wards’s * Gatignena,' apprenticed to a wash- 
ing-ball maker of Lombard Street in J64J, 
but this seems scarcely consistent with 1^- 
wanls's own stoiy of Durant having before 
lti46 expressed Ill's regret, that he spent 
much time tu reading the Fathers. He was 
an independent preacher at Sandwich in 
1644. A year or two later he removed to 
Canterbury* where he preached at first in a 
church and in a private room* and afterwards 
in the cathedral. The royalist Edwards de- 
nouuccwS him with characteristic violence. 
His published works bear out Calamy’s de- 
scription of him as * an excellent practical 
preacher.’ They also show him to have lieen 
a man of some learning* acquainted with 
both Greek and Hebrew as well as Latin. 
After the Restoration he was ejected ftom 
Canterbuiy Cathedral* but of liis further 
history nothing is known. Ills works are ; 

1 . * Comfort and Counsell for Dejected iSoules. 
Being the heads and sum of divers Sermons 
preacned to u particular congregatiou,’ 1651* 
4th ed. 1658, whore the author is described as 
pastor of church of Christ * in Canterbury, 
i.e. the cathedral. 2. * Sips of Sweetnesse, or 
Consolation for weak Beleevers,* 1651 . 8. * The 
Salvation of Saints by the appearances of 
Christ (1) Now in Heaven (2) Hereafter 
fr»Mii Heaven*’ 1063. 4. *A Discovery of 
Glorious Love, or the Love of Christ to Be- 
leevers ; being the sum of VI Sermons on 
Ephes. iii. 19," preached at Sandwicli eleven 
years beforij ( 1665). 5. ‘ The Spiritual Sea- 
man, or a Manual for Mariners, neing a short 
tract c^imprehending the principal heads of 
C’hristian religion* handled in aliusion to the 
Sf^aman’s Compass and Observations,’ 1656; 
reissued, with alteratious* as ’ The Christian’s 
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1668. 6. * Altum Silentium, or sold him his estate at Holdetiby, Northamp- 

the Duty of Saints under eyery sad | tonshire (BikbBi Northaimtwukiref i. 197). 
xTovidence ; a Sermon cached after the ' In the spring of 1671-2 he was in France 
wath of a Daughter by ner Father/ 1669 * about maJdng conditions to carry over an 
(Septehiber). 7. ' A Cluster of Grapes taken English regiment of horse ’ there {Rattan 
out of the Basket of the Woman of Canaan ; . Oorre^itondenee, Camd. Soc. i. 83). By letters 
being the Summe of certain Sermons/ 1600. | patent dated 19 Jan. 1672-3 he was raised 
All these works were published as by John to the peerage with the title of Baron Duras 
DurantyOndthe name is thus spelt in Calamy; of Holdenby. As English ambassador he 
but Edwards writes of Durance, and the * Can- attended the conference at Nimeguen in July 
terbu^ Cathedral llcgister * (llarleian Soc.) 1675 (Evelyn, Diary, ed. 1865-2, ii. 206). 
contains the birth of Elisabeth Durance, Having married in 1676 Mary, eldest daugh- 
1656, and of Kenovata Durance, 14 Nov. ter and coheiress of Sir George Sondes, K.B., 
1659, both daughters of John and Mary. of Lees Court, Kent, who was created Baron 
[Edwards’s Qangiwna. Ifi46, pt. ii. pp. 150, Throwley, Viscount Sondes, and Earl of Fe- 
161, 175. 176, pt. iii. pp. 96, 97; Calamy's j versham, Kent, 8 April of that year, the same 
Abridgement of llaxtor, ii. 374 ; Palmer’s Nfin- • titles were limited to him, anci he succeeded 
conf. Mem . ; Brit. Afus. and Bo<lleiau Library j to them on the death of his father-in-law, 
.Catalogues of Printe d Books.] E. C-s. | 16 April 1677 (Duodalb, Baramif/e, ii. 485). 

DURAS or DURFORT, LOUIS, Earl j Besides these honours Charles it preferred 
OF FEVBHSirAM: (1640.^- 1 7011), general, was j him to the command of the third and after- 
the sixth son of Guy Aldonce de Durfort, | wards !o that of the second troop of horse 
marquis de Burns, by his wife, Elizabeth, J guanls. In November 1677 he was sent am- 
daughter of Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, j bassador to the court of Prance in order to 
due <le Bouillon, marshal of France, and his submit proposals for a treaty of peace with 
second wife, Elizabeth de Nassau. His an- | Flanders (instructions dated 10 Nov. 1677 
(!estor,GaillarddeI)iirfort,seigut‘urde Duras, i in Addit, J/iSi. 25119, If. 6-12). With the 
while in allegiance to Eiiglaiid, was governor ; Marchese di Borgomanero, the Spanish am- 
of Calais and a councillor of Edward IV, by bassador to England, he undertook a more 
whom he was created a knight of the Garter secret mission to Flanders in July. 1678, *to 
in 1461 (biographical not 10*0 in Addit, MS* know what the designes of the confederates 
6298, f. 284). 1 1 is uiiclo was tin? groat I'u- . were, particularly those on this side the 

reiine, a connection of which be used fre- ; Meuse, in order to carry on a war in case the 
queiitly to remind bis friends. In the peer- j treaty break off’ (instructions dated 13 July 
age of France he bore the title of Marquis j 1678 in ih. If. .35-<i). On 2(i .Jan. 1678-9 
de Blanquefort. (La Cif?3SAVK des Bots, ; he nearly lost his life by the blowing up of 
DictioH/taire la AipAfejrse, v. 712-13, 717 some housi's at the disastrous fire in the 
Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, J Temple lane (Luttiiell, Delation of State 

e K Ixxv, clxiii, clxv). In 16ti5 lie was in , Affairs, IBof^^^i. 7-8; cf. Hatton Correspond- 
ngland in Attendance on the Duke of ’^'ork, j enee, i. 171, 172). When the Duke of York, 
and was naturalised in that year. He dis- . on account of his unpopularity, was sent to 
tingiiished himself in the a<;tion with the ! Flanders in March 1679, Feversliam made 
Dutch <»tf Southwold Bay, Suffolk, in Juno every effort to obtain his recall (Hekesbt, 
16tl5. In the same month a royal proclama- Diary, tnl. Cartwright, p. 177). In Decem- 
tion was issued granting him, along with her 1679 he "was appointed master of the 
four others, the sole right of licensing lot- horsii to the queen (Luttrell, i. 30), which 
teries in Grmt Britain, Ireland, and the plan- , office he I’efeigned in September 1680 for 
tations, ostensibly * to raise stock for the Uoyal 1 that of lord chamberlain to her majesty (16. 
Fishing Company ’ (Cal, State Papers, Dora. | i. 64). On 10 Aug. 1682 he was sent by 
1664-5, p. 438), a privilege renewetl for seven | the king to cougrululate Louis XIV on the 
years ledger 25 Feb. 1667 (ib, 1666-7, pp. j birth of the Duke of Burgundy, son of the 
531, 632). Though professedly apmtestunt j dauphin (ib, i. 212). On Miilgriive’s disgrace 
(‘his religion, however, was not much trusted j in November 1682 ht ’ed him as lord 

to/ says Burnet, ‘Ow-n Time/ Oxford edition, j of the bedchamber (Bekesbv, p. 262). He 
iii. 46}, he became a great favourite with tho 1 was one of the two noblemen allowed to be 
1)uke of York, who eventually placed im- j present when the dying Charles became for- 
bounded confidence in him. Duras proved mally reconciled to the church of Rome, 
on the whole a faithful servant. The duke 6 Feb. 1684-5 (Buknet, ii. 457). At James’s 
advanced him to the captaincy and colonelcy . accession he was placed on the privy council, 
of his guards, 29 June 1667 (Cal. State andcontiiiuedlordohamberlaintothequeen- 
Dom, 1667, p. 246),andpriorto 1673 dowager. When Monmouth made ms at- 
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tempt at tlie throne in June 1085, Fevereham ' 
was entrusted with the chief command of 
the royal forces (LumiELt, i. 8471. His ' 
incapacity and indolence brought on tiim the 
contempt of his officers, who remarketl of ' 
their mneral that at the most momentous ^ 
crisis he thought only of eating and sleeping. ' 
Churchill alone had the wisdom to preserve ‘ 
an appearance of respect, and so successfully 
that Fevershnm praised his diligence, and ! 
promised to report it to the king (Churchill | 
to Clarendon, 4 .Tuly 1086, in Vlnremitni ^ ! 
Correspondence t &c., ed. Singer, i. 141). ! 
Churchill adds in his letter; see plainly - 
that the trohle is mine, and that the honor 
will lie anotliers.’ The morning of Sedge- 
moor found Fevorsham fast asleep in IhkI, 
^80 that/ as lluriiet mildly puts it,^if the 
Duke of Monmouth had got hut a very small 
number of good soldiers about him, the kings 
affairs w'omd have fallen into great disorder’ • 
(iii. 47). After the battle Feversham sig- j 
nalised himself by the cruelty of his military 
executions (copv of his order addressed to 
Colonel Kirke, dated 7 .fiily 1085, in Addif, I 
MS, 32000. f. 91 ). Then leaving Kirke and ! 
his* lambs* to continue the work at their! 

‘ discretion/ he hastened to court. He was j 
elected a knight of the Garter 30 July, in- j 
stalled 25 Aug. (Deltz, p. cxcv), and made | 
captain of thi* first and most lucrative troop | 
of life guards (LrTTKELr., i. 350), Court j 
and city, however, onty laughed at hU mar- I 
tial achievements, and Kiickingham in a farce , , 

* The Battle of Sedgemoor’ ( W'orA-w,ed. 1775, | 
ii. 117-24), made merry at the expense of a 
neral who had gained a battle by lying in | 
d. Such was his influence with .Tames 
that he undertook, on the offer of l,0tK)/., to | 
intercede in behalf of Alice IJsle. .lames, 
however, told him that he was bound by his 
promise to .Teffreys not to grant a pardon ' 
(Bt'RNET, iii. 60). Ill 1080 Feversham, then ' 
a widower, employed his friend, Sir .Tohn ' 
Reresby, to obtain for him the hand <d’ I^ady ' 
Margaret Cavendish, daughter of Heniy\ 
duke of Newcastle. The history of this sin- 
gular matrimonial negotiation, which ended 
in nothing hut a quarrel between the iliike 
and the duchess, may b*‘ read at length in ' 
Reresbv’s ‘ Diary,’ pp. 3tl4, .*100, 375-9, .382- ' 
386. 1 teresby calculated t hat his friend t hen ' 

einoyed from places and land an income of 
a year. In the same year he was 
appointefl ‘commander-in-chief "of the army 
collected by James to overawe his people 
(Luttrell, i. 464). He was soon compelhsl 
to tell the king that he must not count on 
the fidelity of the troops (///. i. 470). When ' 
James withdrew himself for the first time, • 
10 Dec. 1688, he left a letter for Feversham * 


addressed to the ^neral officers which could 
be understood only as a command to disband 
the army, * neither payeing them nor taking 
away their armes/ says Luttrell (i. 487). A 
copy of this letter in contemporary hand- 
writing is Additional MS. 32005, f. 297 (cf. 
Eachakd, Mist ofEngiandj 3rd edit. p. 1129; 
Heresbt, Diary, p. 423). Accordingly four 
thousand armed men were let loose on the 
country (Kbnnett, Mist, of England, iii. 632, 
534). Feversham and three other general 
officers reported their proceeding to thePrince 
of Orange, who ^ as then on nis march to 
Tjondon (0r.ARKE, Life of James II, ii. 
250-1). William, greatly angered, protested 
that he was not to be dealt with thus. Fe- 
vershnm was afterwords despatched by the 
lords, with two hundred of the life guards, 
to rescue James from his detention at Sheer- 
ness, and *fo attend him toward the sea-^iide 
if he continued his resolution of retiring’ 
(Mulouave, Some Accmint of the Ee>*olu- 
tion ; Works, ed. 1 723, ii. 87-8 ; cf. Hatton 
Correspondence, ii. 123). .Tames injudiciously 
sent him with a letter to W'illiam at Wind- 
sor requesting a personal conference. The 
prince refused to sec him, and on learning 
that he was without a safe-conduct ordered 
him to be forthwith put under arrest on 
Correspondence, ii. 1 27). He wn.s relea-^ed a 
fortnight later, 1 Jan. 1688-9, on thequecn- 
<lowager representing to William that she 
could not indulge in her favourite game of 
basset without her lord chamberlain to keep 
the bank (EAcnARD, p. 1136; cf. liUTTREiX, 
i.493). < )n 29 Jan. 1088 9 he gave his vole in 
favour of a regency ( Vlarendon*s Correspond- 
ence, vS:c. ii. 250), To Feversham the queen- 
dowager, on her departure for Portugal at the 
end of ATarch 1692, confided the care of her 
hoiLsehold and palaceof Somerset House, an 
otiice which gamed for him the nickname of 
king-downgf*r. hi May of the same year, 
when a French invasion was generally antici- 
pated, h'eversham, being regarded as an ally 
of .Tames, was ri'jjiiested by the government 
to banish himself to Holland till peace was 
i nsiircd. 1 le stoutly refused to go, andclaimed 
liisiright as a peer and a subject {Hatton Cor- 
resjmndence, ii. 177). At the instance of the 
q^u«M»ii-<lo wager he received the mastership of 
the Iloyal Hospital of St. Catherine, near the 
T ower of ljondon,in < Ictober 1 698 (Litttrell, 
iv. 444). Some idea of his duties while 
holding these places may he gained from 
Additional MSS. •5017 I 81, 22067 ff. 25- 
34. Fevcrsliam was among the knights of 
the (fiirter selected by the chancellor of the 
order at Anne’s command in March 1701-2 
to decide upon the manner in which she 
should wear the ensigns of the dignity aa 
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sovereign (Bblxk, p. cxxi). He acted as one 
of the pall-bearers at Pepys’s funeral, 4 June 
1708 (Pbpys, Diary and Carrespond^erf 8rd 
edit. V. 452). He died 8 April 1700 (Lur- 
pKELL, vi. 428), and was buried on the 28th 
in the vault of the French chapel in the 
Savoy, Strand. His body was taken up and 
reintOTred with those of liis nephew and 
niece, Armand and Charlotte de Bourbon, 
21 March 1739-40, in the north cross ofi 
Westminster Ablxjy (Chester, l{oiji*terH uf I 
Westminster Abbey ^ pp. 356-6). His age ^ 
is variously stated to ha /e been sixty-eight | 
or seventy-one. His w ill, dated 1 8 J ul'y 1 701, | 
with a codicil 6 April 170t), was proved at I 
London 3 May 1709 by (leorgtj Snyer of St. ! 
Clement lianes, Middlesex (registered in ! 
P. C. C. 3, Lane). As he left no issue hy his ' 
wife, who had died in 1679, his titles become \ 
extinct. Burnet represents Fevershnm as J 
' an honest, brave, and good-nut ur**d man, j 
but weak to a degree not easy to be con- • 
ceived ’ (iii. 46); while Ueresby extols his! 
social qualities, knowledge of court etiquette, ■ 
and of dandyism in general {Ih'aryf passim ). \ 
There is a mezzotint of Fevt^rshara, by Isaac ' 
Beckett, after the portrait by Jolin Kiley 
(Obangeb, Jiiog. Iftst, of Kntjinndy 2nd edit, 
iv. 271-2b 

In the* Biographic Fuiverselle*( Michaud), 
xii. 87, and the * Nouvelle Biographic 
rale,* xv. 463, it is stated that Marlborough 
professed to have learnt the art of war from 
Feversham, probably at SSedgemoor. 

[Authorities iis .ibove ; llurkc s Extinct Peer- 
uge (1883), pp. 1 80. 498; BridgosV Nortbamp- 
tonshin\ I. 526. 528, ii. 173, 336; Clarkt ’s Life, 
of James 11 (1816); Lr»rds’ Journals; Burnet ’k 
O wn Time (Oxfonl edit.), ii. 467. iii. 46-7. 60. 
.334, 336 ; KHchard'H Hist, of Kiiglaiid, 3rd edit, 
pp. 1 066, n 29, 1 1 3 1 , 1132, 1136; (Mareiidon's 
State Letters. &c. (Oxford, 176.3, 4lo) ; CMareii- 
don’s Correspondcuce. &c. (Singer) ; alTacaul.'iys 
Hist, of England. chiips. iv. v. x. ; Evelyns Oiiiry 
(1860-2); C5ninimoul’s3Ioinoirs (lioho),pp. 219, 
382; Addit. Ch. 6076; Addit. MSS. 18743 f. IS. 
22230 f. 27, 27447 f. 601.] (J. G. 

D’URBAN, Sir BENJAMIN (1777- 
1849), lic'utenant-geiieral, entere«l the army 
as a cornet in the 2nd <lragoon guards or 

f [ueen’v hays in 1793. He was ])romoted 
icutenant 111 March, and captain on 2 July j 
1794, in which year he accompanied his r<*gi- ; 
ment to the Netherlands, where he served ' 
during the retreat from Holland, and in • 
Westphalia after the return of the infantry ' 
to England, under the command of Major- ! 
general David Dundas. In 1 795 he c»xchanged 
into the 29th dragoons in order to aceom])aiiy I 
Sir llalph Abercromby to the West Indies, ! 
and served under him in San Domingo in ; 


1 796. In April 1797 he returned to England 
in command of the remnant of his regiment. 
In that year he exchanged into the 20th dra- 
goons, and acted as aide-de-camp to Major- 
general the Earl of Pembroke, commanding 
at Plymouth until May 1 799. In July 1799, 
he accompanied Major-general St. John to 
Jamaica ns aide-de-camp, but returned in 
November of t hat year on being promoted 
I major into the Warwickshire Fencibles. He 
went on half-pay in April 1800, and joined 
the Boyal Military College, which was just 
established at Great Marlow under the su- 
perintendence of General Jarry, in order to 
instnict oiiicers in staff duties and the higher 
brunches of the military profession. He was 
appointed major in the 25th light dragoems, 
but still continued at the Koyal Military Col- 
lege, where his proficiency was so great that 
he WHS in 1803 appointed superintendent of 
the junior de])o.rtment of the college. He 
then exchuiiged into the 89th regiment, and 
was pnimoted lieutenant-colonel by brevet 
on I .Ian. 1805. He threw up his staff ap- 
pointment at the college in June 1805, in 
>rder to accompany his regiment on foreign 
service, and served during the futile ex|ie- 
dition to Hanover under Lord Cathcart (1 756- 
1843) [q. V.] In December 1806 he was 
made lieutenant-colonel of the 9th garrison 
battalion.and in ( Ictober 1807 of the 1st West 
India regiment ; but he remained all the time 
empIoyKl in various staff* apxioint ment s. and 
|iarticularly in establishing a system of com- 
munication by means of the semaphore be- 
tween Dublin and the ports of the southern 
and south-western districts of Ireland. In 
Noveinlji‘r 1807 he was appointed assistant 
quartermaster-general at Dublin, but was 
soon transferred to Limerick, and finally to 
the Curragh, when Sir David Baird was in 
command there, and he aecompanied that 
general to the Peninsuluin the same capacity, 
but was immedinTely detached to the force 
left under Sir John Cradockin the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon. He served under Sir Bobert 
Wilson in the Lusitaniuii legion in Castille 
and Estremuduru until April 1899, when 
Beresford arrived to organise the Portuguese 
army. Beresford knew of D'Frbon'shigli re- 
nt ation as a staff ofiict'r, and he was imme- 
iaudy seh^cti'd to fill the important jiost of 
quartermaster-amoral under the new ar- 
rangements, with the rank of colonel in the 
Portiijruese army. He most ably seconded 
Beresfonfs efforts, and starved in the capacity 
mentioned throughout the Peninsular war 
without once going on leave, and was succes- 
sively promoted brigadier-general and major- 
general in the Portuguese army, and colonel 
in the English army on 4 June 1813. He was 
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the order of the Bath, a K.T.S., and received king until its reduction by the 
a gold cross and five clasps for the nine pitched forces in 1651. Hejoinrathe 
battles and sieges at winch he had been pre- at the chapel of the residency at Baris, wd 

sent, ' ” ■ *" — i». 1 - 2 .- cj„i- the same year was ordained deacon and priest 

man< by the Bishop of Galloway. He afterwards 

the , resided at St. Malo, officiated a short time at 

tuffal after the close of the war until April I Caen in place of the learned Bochart, and after 

1 


ISlS, when he was summoned to England, | declining an offer from the landgrave of Hesse 
and appointed colonel of the royal stall corps ; became chaplain for eight years to the Duke 

1 * Z. 1 At., I., V-Ai " r»_T 


and aeputy i^uartermaster-^ueral at the 
Horse Guards in the place of Major-general 
John Brown. He was made a K.C.H. in 

1818, and promoteil major-general on 12 Aug. 

1819, and in 1821 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor and commaiider-iii-chief of British 
Guiana, whence he was transferred in the 
same capacities to Barbadoes in 1825. In 


de la Force, father cf the Princess de Turenue. 

In 1660 he returned to England. The 
same year he was prime mover in the esta- 
blishment of the French episcopal chapel in 
the Savoy, Strand, of which he was appointed 
minister with a royal pension. On J4 Jan. 
1661 Durel preached his first sermon in the 
oauiK tva lu uai uaufivra iii xu j Sai'oy (]7hapel, and the liturgy of the church 

1829 he was made colonel of the Olst regi- of England w&a read in French for thu first 
ment and returned to England, and in 18il3 { time. The king selected Durel to translate 
he was ap^ioLnted lieutenant-governor and j the English prayer-book into French, and 
commander-in-chief of the eastern district ordered his book to be used in all the parjsh 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a post which he churches of Guernsey and Jersey and at the 
held until his promotion to the rank of J Savoy Chapel. The right of sole printing 
lieutenant-general in 1837. In lH-10 he was j was granted 6 Oct. 1662, the Bishop of Lon- 
made a G.6.B., and in 1842 appointed go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief of the Cape 
in ^succession to Major-general Sir George T. 

Napier, K.O.B. The chief event of his go- 
vernorship was his occupation of Natal, where ^ 

a large body of Dutch Boers had settled in j favour by the reformed church in France. 
1837, bfnng dissatisfied with the English ad- j Durel 'was recotnmendcMl by the king to 
ministration of the colony and the immigra- | the Bishop of Winchester, 28 Oct. 1661, for 
tionof English colonists. Their settlement * the reversion of the sinecure held by James 
was considered dangv^rous by the govern- | Hamilton, bishop of Galloway [q. v.] lie 
ment at home, and D' Urban was ordered to j succeeded Earle ns chaplain to (Charles II in 
take possession, which he did after some op- i 1662, in which year he published * A View 
position in 1843. HU connection with these ' of the (lovemm^ent and^Publick Worship of 


don’s chaplain sanctioned It in 1603, but the 
work did not appear until 1667, the title being 
* La Litiirgie, c est a dire Le Formulaire des 
Prieres publiques,’ &c., I.x>ndon, Hvo. Kennet t 
says this translation was accepted with great 


' (tod in the Ltefonm^l Churches beyond the 
St^Rs,’ London, 4to, pp. 344. It was answered 
work erroneously ascribed to Henry 


operations, which created a new colony, is ’ 
perpetuated in the name of Durban given . 
officially to Port Natal. In January 1847 , 

D* Urban was transferred to the command of Hickman, * Apologia pro Ministris in Anglia,’ 
the forces in Canada, and on 25 May 18-19 he &c. In 1663 he became prebendary of ?^rth 
died at Montreal, age^d 72. i Aulron in the cathedral of Salisbury, and in 

[Boyal Military Calendar; (lent. Mag. De- !<««“•»> prebendary of WndMr, The 
ceri)beJl849.] H. M. S. . viswlnraye^r-lywlch.^ been planum the ban* 

of John Earle, bishop of balisbiiry fo- v.J, 

DUREL, JOHN ('1625-1683), dean of and Dr. Pearson (afterwards bishop oiUhes- 
Windsor, was bom at St. Heliers, Jerscjy, , ter). On the death of Earle and the prefer- 
in 1625, and entered Merton College, Oxford, ; ment of Pearson and his successor Dolben, 
in 1640. When Oxford was garrisoned by > the completion of the translation was en- 
Cliarles 1 he retired to France and studieil j trusted to Durel. Earle’s portion was lost 
at Caen, where he proceeded M.A. in the ; with the convocation recoras in the great 
Sylvanian College, 1644, and published his , fire, but a portion of Dolben’s manuscript was 
thesis, ' Theoremata Philosophise,’ &c., Caen, I found. Durel’s work, of which he calls him- 
1644, 4to. He then studied divinity at the j self * editor,’ not translator, was publUhed in 

' 670 as * Liturgia, sen Liber IhrecumCommu- 


protestant university of Saumur, and wrote 
r(o. 6 (14 March 1647) of the * Disputationes 
de Argumentis,’ published by President Pia- 


1670 as* Liturgia, 
nium et Administrationis Sacramentorum,’ 
&c., ].iondon, 8vo. There were at least seven 
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fi^d of pMtir/ His first plav was produced 
at the King^ Theatre in 16f6, and printed 
in 4to, a lK>mbastic tragedy entitled *The 
Si^e of Memphis ; or, the Ambitious Queen.' 
He pleased the toxi’n more with his comedies 
of ‘The Fond Husband: or, the Plotting 
Sisters,' licenseil 15 June 1676, anti ‘ Madam 
Fickle; or, the Witty False One,* 1677. 
Two more followed in 1678, ‘The Fool turn'd 
Critic* and ‘Trick for Trick; or, the De- 
bauched Ifypocrite.’ His ‘Squire Oldsimp; 
or, the Night Adventurers,’ 1679; ‘The 
Virtuous Wife; or, GikkI Luck at Ijust,’ 
1680; ‘Sir Bamaby Whig; or, No Wit like ; 
a Woman's,* 1681 ; and two others in 1682, 

‘ The Kovalist ’ and ‘The Injured Princess; 
or, the Fatal Wager,’ which he called a 
tragi-coraedy, were full of bustle and in- 
trigue, lively dialogue, and sparkling son^ 
set to music by his iriends llenry Purcell, 
Thorny Farmer, and Dr. John Blow. Thest* 
songs increased his popularity. He was in 
demand to write birthrmy odes, epithalamia, 
prologues and epilogues, raanv of w’hich are 
extant. He had joined Richard Shotterel 
on an heroic pot'm, * Archerie Revived,’ and 
brought out his ‘ New Collection of Songs and 
Poems,’ 1683, araoug which was the memor- 
able one beginning ‘The night her blackest 
sables wore,’ long afterwards erroneously 
claimed for Francis Semple of Beltrees. 
Amid all the commotion of the sham popish 
plot D'Prfey preser\-ed the favour ot both 
the court and the city. He was utterly de- 
void of malice, his .satirical spirit was mirth- 
ful and never revengeful. Even when bitt erly 
lamx>ooned bv the quarrelsome Tom Brown 
(1663-1704 ifq. V.1, as * Thou cur, half French, 
half English Isreea,’ who mocked him regard- 
ing a duel at Epsom in 1689 with one B«*ll,a 
musician, ‘ I sing of a Duel, in Epsom befell, i 
*twixt Fa-sol-la IVUrfey and 8ol-la-mi Bell,’ 
Tom made no angry rejoinder, but took the 
abuse as a joke. He know that the laugh 
was always on his side against the heavier 
hand. Both D'Crfey and Tom Brr>wji w^ere 
represented as subjected to a mock-trial in 
the ‘ Sessions of the Pof*ts, holden at the fo«it 
of Parnassus Hill,beforo Ap^dlo, .7 uly t he 9th, 
1696.' It was only by Jeremy Collier Tq. v.] 
that he could bo provoked to reply, and even 
then it was chiefly in a song, ‘New Refor- 
mation begins through the nation ! ' which be 
embedded in the preface* to his ‘ Campaigners,' 
a comedy of 1098. Collier had first assailed 
him in ‘A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage,* &c., 1608, 
chiefly on account of l)*l 'rfey's play of ‘ Don 
Quixote.' Of all the combatants the lightest- 
hearted and least harmed was Tom. Before 
this date he produced on the stage and in 


quarto, seriatim, ‘The Commonwealth of 
Women,* 166(6 ; ‘ Banditti,’ 1686 ; ‘ A FooTa 
Preferment,’ 1688; ‘Bussy d’Amboise,* 
adapted from Chapman’s tragtray, and ‘Love 
for Money; or, the Boarding SchcHil,' both 
in 1091 ; ‘ The Marriage Hater Matched/ 
concerning which he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Gildon, 1692; and ‘The Richmond Heiress; 
or, A Woman Once in the Right,* 1693. 
His ‘ Comical History of Don Quixote * was 
in tlircH* parts, two of which appeared in 
1694, the third in 1096. His ‘ Cynthia and 
Endymion,’ an opera, and ‘ The Intrigues of 
\'ersailles,* a comedy, belonged to^l€®7. On 
Thursday, 12 May 1098, the justices of 
Middlesex took proceedings against Congreve 
and IVrrfey (Luttbell, iv. 379). In the 
preface to his ‘Campaigners,* 1698, he fairly 
encountered his assailant the nomuror, and 
says that ‘ the first time he saw (Jollier was 
under the gallows, where he pronounced 
the absolution to wretches justly conrlemned 
bv law to die for the intended murder of the 
king [William HI] and the subversioiv of 
the protestant religion.’ This refers to the 
execution of Sir .lohu Friend and Sir Wil- 
liam Parkvns, in April 1696. D’Urfey’s 
‘Famous llistory of the Rise and Fall of 
Massaniello ’ was a play in two parts, the 
first of which was printed next vear, J69Jb 
the second in 1700. His comedy of ‘The 
Jlath ; or, the Western Lass,* followed in 
1701. In his burlesque, ‘AVonders in tlie 
Sun; or, the Kingdom of the Birds,’ a comic 
opera, the music composed by Giovanni Bat- 
tista Draghi [q. v.], he brought on the ^tage 
actors dressed as parrots, crows, &c., and the 
business was farcieul in the extreme. This 
justified the remark of Dryden, that * A*ou 
don’t know my friend Tom so well as I do. 
I’ll answer for it he will write worse yet ! * 
But Dryden, after his own conversion to 
Romanism, could not feel pleased at D*l7rfey*s 
protestant seal. Moreover, he had in 1693 
written a prologue to ‘The Volunteers; or, 
the Stockjobbers,’ of Dryden’s rival, Tom 
Shad well; anil again in 1694 to J. Lacy’s 
‘ Sir Hercules Buffoon.’ The ropublicati<m of 
IVirrfev’s own songs, with the music, both 
in single sheets and in volumes, three col- 
lections )>etweeii 1683 and 1685, hod been 
continually bringing money from John Play- 
ford and presents from private patrons. Most 
of these songs imi>eared in successive editions 
of ‘ Wit and Mjrtb; or, Pills to Purge Mt>- 
' laticholy,’ the earliest volume of which, but 
j without music, is dated 1684; the proper 
' series, dated H*»99 and 1700, was followed at 
short intervals in 1700, 1710, &c., W similar 
; collections, some entitled ‘l^ngs Comnleat 
[«c], by Tom DTTrfey,’ until in 1719, with a 
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supplementary sixth volume in 1720, the ; his company and erected a banqueting-house 
whole were reissued in what may be called | in the garden, called ilrimraer Jlall, chiefly 
a standard edition, whereof IVLirfey’s own ' on his account, lie sang his own songs, 
aongs filled the first tw<» volumes, with a ^ with vivacity, most ettectively, although he 
few of Lis poems and prologues at the «ind. stammered in ordinary speech. Ho said, 
The title of ‘An Antidote against M<dan- ^ ‘The Town may da-da-da-m me os a poet, 
choW, made up in I’ills,* was first used in ' but they sing my songs for all that.’ Writing 
IfiOl. Ill 1704 had been issued his ‘ Tales, to Henry Cromwell, 10 April 1710, Alex- 
Tragicalaiid Comical,’ dedicated to the Duke ander Pope mentions the lumug ‘learned 
of Ai^yll, six in nuinbi^r, ami in without book a sonj^ of Mr. D’lJrfey ’s, who 

Mpoctivoly adapted from Xenophon's *(>yr<>- is your only poet of tolerabh*, reputation in 
pmdia,* Siraparola, MachiaveUi’is * ilelplie- this eoiintry. He makes all the merriment 
gor,’ and Boccactrio. Ills * Tales, Moral in our entertiiininents. Any man of any 
and Comical,’ followed in 170*i, eornprisin^ quality is heartily welcr»mu to the best toping- 
‘ The Banquet of the, (5o<ls.‘ ‘Titus and table of otir gentry who can roundly hum 
Oissippus,’ ‘The Prudent Husband,’ and out sf>iiie fragments or rhapsodies of his 
‘ Jjoyalty’s Hlory.’ A m?w ode, ‘ Mars and works. . . . Dares any one d«'spise him who 
Plutus,’ in an entertainment made for the has made so many men drink ? . . . But. 
Duke of Marlborough the same year, was give me your ancient poet, Mr. D’Crfey’ 
but one of the innumerable loyal ditties with fPoPE, Cor/*rs/>o/ir/e/ice, v. infra). Pope refers 
which he. hailed the victories ol‘ the army; to D’PiTey in the ‘ Dunciatl,* bk. iii. lines 145- 
another being ‘The- Pnoich IVide ahated,* 148, when addressing Ned Wanl, ‘ Another 
of the -same <late. Two of hi > c«»me<Iies in D'Crfey, Ward, shall .sing in thee ! ’ He also 
17(J^> were intended ‘to riilicule the ridieulers wrote *a drolling prologue" for what was 
of our cfttublislicd doctrim*" and the preleii- saiil to he D’lJrfev’^ last play. When Rowe 
ders of his day ; one wa.s * The Modern Pro- died, in 1718, Arl)iiflim)t wrote to Swift: 
phets,’thi* other w’as entitled ’The Old Mode ‘ I would lain have l*ope get a patent for the 
and the New; or, the (’ountrv .Miss uikI her f laureate'.s] place, with a power of putting 
Furbelow.’ llitherto he had not faHjd ill, D’l'rfey in as deputy.’ Gay mentions that 
with the profits of benefit nights, but bis Tom run hi.s muse with what was long a 
ilramat ic works no longer attracte<l t he public, favoii rit e racing song, ‘ To horse, brave boys, 
and he seems to have fallen into |ioverty, to Newmarket, to h»)rse!’ (first printed in 
although he hud never inarri«‘d or indulged 1H84- in D’Frfey’s C/m/icc Aleie >SVy»y«). Addi* 
in prodigal e.xpenditure. Four .successive son or Steele praise.s the same song, but 
monarclis had been amused by him and ha<l DTTrfey wrote another Newmarket song, 
shown him JH^^sollal favour, riinrle.s II had ‘ The Gohh-n Age i.s come ! ’ which was sung 
leaned familiarly on his .vhoulrler, luildiiig a befon^ Charlies 11. ‘ Mr. Dryden’s boy’ had 

corner f>f the .same .'^lu'cl of music from which . bcM»n talked about, but Tom iVl^rfey ‘ was the 
D’Crfey was singing the burlesque soiig, last Bnglisli poet who appeared in the streets 
‘ Renuuuber, ye Whigs, what was. Ibrnierly attended by a page’ (Notes to the Duhaiad). 
done.* James II had continued the friend- , D'Grfey fell into distrea.s, soon after he 
ship previoujaly shown when he >vas Duke of , had nroductHl his song on ‘The Moderate 
York, and bad often found benefit from the Man, although ‘ living in a blooming old 
soiig-'writer’sattuchfuciit to hi.s person, dc.'apite age, that .still promises many musical pro- 
difterences in religions opinions. D’Crfey diictions ; for if 1 am not mistaken,’ says 
wrote ‘ An Elegy upon (Charles TI and a Joseph Addison [q. v.], ‘ our British .swan 
Panegyric on Janies 1 1 ’ in 1885. William : will sing to the last.’ A friendly notice on 
and Mary gave solid marks of favour, DTrfcy , Thursday, 28 May 1718, in No. 87 of the 
writing ‘ Gloriaua, a funeral Pindarique ( >de,’ ‘ Guardian,’ brought before the public the con- 
in Mary’s memory, HiPo. (^iicen Anne de- . ditioii of their ‘ gootl old friend and contem- 
lighted inhia wdt) and gave him fifty guineas pnniry.’ Addison ami 8ir Richard Steele, 
when she admitted him to sing to her at wdioae a fleet ion for D’Crfey was the stronger, 
supper, because he lampooned the Princt^ss . induc^Hl the managers ol' Ihiiry Lane to 
Sophia (then next in succession to herself ), devote 15 June 1718 to a performance of 
by his ditty, * The Crown’s too weighty for , D’Urfey’s ‘ Fond Husband; or, the Plotting 
Hhoulders of ’Eighty ! ’ The Earl of Dorset . Sisters^’ a comedy which Charles II had wit- 
had welcomed him at Knole Park, and i nessed thrice out of the first five nights, 
had his portrait painte<l there. He was ! Steele had in No. 82 of the‘Giiardian* writ- 
ofton at the Saturday n^cepiion of poets at i ten to remind his readers ‘ that on this day, 
Leicester House. At Wiiichendon, Bucking- | being the 15th of Juno, “The Plotting Sus- 
homshire, Philip, duke of Wliarton, enjoyed ters " is to be acted for the benefit of the 
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author, my old friend Mr. B’Urfoy/ Another says that Durfeo was forced to write an an- 
benefit for D’Urfey was given at Drury Lane swer to it intitled " The Weesel Trapped.”* 
on 3 June 1714, when he appeared and spoke | ]>*Urfey made frequent attacks on 'iropery,* 
an * Oration on the Roval Family and the ; subjecting Bellarmine and Porto-Carrero to 
prosperous state of the ^fation,’ being his se- | short satirical attacks. He satirised the Har- 
concf appearance, before the performance of ; ley-Bolingbroke ministry, taking the Hu- 
* Court Gallantry ; or, Marriage a-la-Mode.* i guenot ‘ refug^ view of the peace of Utrecht 
In 1721 Williain Chet wood, at the Cato’s j as a bad bargain for Britain and for the pro- 
Head, Co vent Garden, published a volume f testant interest,’ saying that they deserved a 
entitled * New Ojieras and Comical Stories j ballad because they had ‘ given all to Louis 
and Poems on Soueral Occasions, neuer ! for a song.* 

Wore printed. Being the remaining pieces f His comedies were not more licentious than 
written by Mr. D’Urfey.* Among these | Dryden’s or Kavei^croft’s, or others of their 
were * The Two Queens' of Bnmtford ; or, | day, but few kept possession of the stage, 
Bayes no Piwtaster,’ a comic opera, a sequel : although ‘ The Plotting Sisters ’ was revived 
to ‘The Kehearsal,’ ‘The Gn^cian Heroine,* ! in 172«S, 1732, and 1740. Three editions of 
‘The Athenian Jilt,’ ‘ Ariadne,’ and a few i it ap^ieared in his lifetime, but no modem 
miscellanies. I reprint of his dramas has lieen attempted, the 

D’Urfey died, ‘ at the age of seventy,* on ^ contemporary issue having been larg&enoiigh 
23 Feb. 1723, and was buried at tSt. James » to ktH^p^he market supplied. His songs have 
Church, Piccadilly, where a Yorkshire slab never lost {lopularity, and many are still sung 
tablet to his memory was plact**! on the south thoughoiit Scotland underthe belief that they 
wall outside, with* the concise inscription, j were native to tlie soil. D'Urfey certainly 
‘Tom D’Urfey, dyed Feb^ y* 26th, 1 723.’ ; visited Edinburgh, perhaps more than oiic^V 
lie was buried handsomely at the expense of j and made close acquaintance with AllanRam- 
the Earl of Dorset (Ljs Nbve, Diary \ j say, early in the eight 4‘enth century, at his 
Gbnest writes ‘on March 11’). On the ' shop in the Luckenb(v>ths. Addison’s test i- 
17th D’Urfey ’s ‘ Don Quixote* was revivt^l j mony is complete : ‘ He has miule the world 
for Miss Willis’s benefit, her mother resum- | merry, and 1 hope they will make him easy 


ing her old favourite part of Mary the Buxom. 

A good copper-plate portrait of D’Urfey, 
handsome ancl good-humoured, in a full- 
bottomed wig, is prefixed to vol. i. of the 
‘ Pills,’ 1713, ♦‘iigraved by G. Vertue, after a 


so long as he stays among ns. . . . They can- 
not do a kindness to a more diverting com- 
panion, or a mon» cheerful, honest, goofl- 
natured man.* Again in the ‘ Tatler ' he is 
pniise<i ; ‘ Many an honest gentleman has got 


painting by E. Gouge. E. Gouge adds these ' a reputation in thisaouutry by prt^tendingto 
lines below the portrait have b«*en in the company of Tom D'Urfey. 

Manv a pr**s<mt toast, when she lay in her 


) portrait : 

Whilst D’Urfpy s voice his ver.se dot-s raise, 


When D’Urfey sings his tuuefull lays. 
Give D'Urfey’s Lyrick Muse thelmyes. 


cradfe, has been lulled asleep by ii*Urfey*.H 
sonnets.’ Steele followed him to tho i 


In another print, .-ngroved from a sketch i >•»?') 


taken at Knole, he is represented looking 
at some music, with two large bi>oks under 
his arm. Although of convivial habits he 
was never drunk. IJis love and reverence 
for his mother are shown in his ‘ Hymn 
to Piety, to my dear Mother, Mrs. Frances 
D’Urfev, written at Cullucomhe, September 
1098/ ieginning ‘ O sacred Piety, thou morn- 
ing star, that shew’st our day of life serene 
and fair.* She was then living, ‘to age 
example, and to youth a guide,* and it ends. 

Still may your blessing, when your life i done. 
As well as now, descend upon your sou. 

Abraham do la Pryme in 1697 recorded that ’ 
he had been that day with a bookseller at 
Brigg, who had been ‘apprenticed to one 
who printed that scurrilous pamphlet again.st 
rh)ck intitled "The Weesels” (the author 


grave, 

►’Urfev 


bf>qiiearhed to him. Printed three years later 
in ‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ i. 6, 1^26, is an 
I ‘ Epita]>1i upon Tom D’Urfey : * — 

Here lyes the Lyrick, who, with tnlo and song. 
Dill life to three score years and ten prolong ; 
His tale whh pleasant and his s^mg was sweet. 
in.H heart was cheerful— but his thirst was great. 
Grieve, Reader, grieve, that he, too soon grown 
> old, 

His Sfjng has ended, and his tale is told. 

Most fluent of song-writera, his verses long 
! continued to fill thd books of a later day. 
Richanl Steele praised him, and cold, stately 
Atticus,* 

Old Rowley teanM on Toni’s shoulder, our king! 
D’Urfey, who mock’<l all the noisy fanatic fuss; 
Plot-bigots mrjved him to jest and to sing. 
Among hi.s fugitive works was ‘Collin’s 
Walk through London and Westminster, a 


Sheri — - w ; - j 

of which was Durfee). He says it is certain | Poem in Burlesque,* 1090; and he wrote a 
that his master got about 800/. for it. He j ‘ Vive Iw Ib'jy * for George I in 1714, 
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[Work* of Tom D'Urfey, publishod separately, 
us mentioned above, his CoinecHes, Tales, and 
Songs; also broadside expansions of his Play- 
huose Songs, in the Fepysian, Rawlinson, Douce, 
Bagfoid.^loxburghe, and other collitctifms ; 
Works of Alexander Pope, by Klwin mid Court- 
hope, iv. 171 , vi. 92, 1871 ; Jiiopraphia Dra- 
matica, 1782, i. 142 ; Tom Brown's Works, ed. 
1709, iii. 104, iv. 61; Taller, 1709, No. 43; 
Guardian, 1713-14 ; Orpheus Britannicus, 1696; 
Oonest’s English Stage, 1832, ii. 137, 617, 66G; 
William Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, 1856, pp. 621 el 8e<i., 699 ; Bagford Bal- 
lads, 1876-8, (Missim ; Roxbiirghe Ballads, 18GS- < 
1888, passim ; Protestant Exiles frf)ni Franef», by 
the late Rev, D. C. A. Agn<‘w, .3rd ed. 1886. i. 
240, 241 ; Rcrosby 'a Memoirs, ed. 1875, p. 300 : 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. x. 466; Household 
WokIs. xi. 186-8, 24 March 1855; Lutlrell’s 
Brief Narration, iv. 379 ; Jolin Lacy's Works, 
Dram, of Restoration, n.d., pp. 211-1 4 ; .lereniv 
Collier’s Short View, 1698; Lo Publie et les 
Homines do Lett rus on Angleterre au XVir*'"^ 
SiMo,'par Beljarne, 1881; I lari. MS, 7319, p. 
625 ; William Ibrne’s Table-Book, p. 600.] 

, ,1. W. E. 

DT7RHAM, Earl of ( 1 7BJ-1840). [See 
Lamhton, John Georg i:.1 

DURHAM, JAMES(in2*.2 1tW],eovi- 

naiitingdi vino, was eldest sonol'.Tobn Durhani 
of Grange Durham Angus, and proprietor of 
*a good estate,’ then called Easter Powrie, in 
the county of Forfar. He studietl at St. An- 
drews University, and afterwards lived at his 
country place. Snbseijuently lie took arras 
in the civil war and beearag captain of a troop. 
Naturally si*riou> and thoughtful be bad eome 
under profound rel igious impressions on u visit 
to the ndations of his wife (.yuia, daughter 
of Francis Durham of Diintjin’ic) at Abcrconi, 
near Edinburgh, and it was lii.s being overheard 
prayingwith his soldiers bv Dma id DieksoTi,nn 
eminent preabvtorian divine, that led to hisdt*- 
voting Inraseli' to the raini'^try. After study- 
ing at Glasgow ho was licensed as a prt'acher « 
in 1B47. lliat a man of his position should i 
make such a change excitod some comment j 
among his old friends and neighbours, but bis ' 
whole soul was in his n«*w occupation, and he i 
vindicated himself with great fervour. For 
a time he exercised his ministry in Glasgow, 
and in ’ he was appointed professor of 
divinity in the university there. Hut bofon; 
he could be settled in that olfice the general 
assemblv decided that he should attend us 
chaplain on the king. The duties of this 
office he discharged ‘ with such majesty and 
awe ’ as to inspire the court with much re- 
verence for him. When free from thi.s situa- 
tion he was again called to the ministry in 
Glasgow, and inducted into the ‘ Inner Kirk.’ 
His health had never been strong, and he ivos 


prematurely old, nartly the effect of the sin- 
gularly laborious life of study which he led. 
He died on 25 June 1058, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. Ilis first wife, Anna, died 
about 1048. lie afterwards married, 14 Dec. 

1 050, Margaret Mure, widow of Zachary Boyd 
[q. V.] She died about 1 002. 

Durham was a man of intense strength of 
conviction and great gravity of cliaracter. It 
is said of him, as of Roliiert l..eighton, to 
wdiom in certain respects be bore a resem- 
blance, that ho was seldom known to smile. 
His studies, both in scripture and in the theo- 
logical andt‘CcleRiasticaTqiiestion8 of the day, 
w’ere carried onwdth •‘.xtraordinary diligence. 
Df his devotion to the Christian ministry he 
gave d*‘ciiled proof, both by bis laborioiis- 
iiessin the work and by Iiis retiring from the 
position and enjoyments of a country gentle- 
man's life. Gf his power and faithfulness as 
a preacher a remarkabh* illustration is said 
to have occiirit‘d at the time of Oromw'ell’s 
invasion of Scotland. It is said that Crom- 
w’ell entered his church incognito, and got a 
seat a'S it happened in the pciw of the pro- 
vo.st's daughter, who, as he wore the dre.ss 
of an English officer, was by no means very 
courteous to him. At the close of the ser- 
vice Cromwell asked her the preacher’s name. 
She gave a curt reply and a.sked w'hy he 
w i <^11 ed to kllo^v. ( >om wel 1 repl ied ‘ hocau se 
he perceived him to be a veiy great man, and 
in his opinion might be chaplain to any prince 
ill Kurojxj, though he had never seen him nor 
heard of him before.’ It is certain that Dur- 
ham preached befort' Cromwell against the 
English invasion. One version of the story 
has it that Cromwell asked liiin whether 
it “was his habit to preach on politics, and 
that he replied that it w’as not, but .s«HMng 
him pre.sent he thought it right to let him 
know his mind. Durham w’as held by his 
contemporaries in the very highest esteem as 
one of the most able and godly men of the 
time. For one so young he was a voluminous 
“writer. His worts, which were chiefly pos- 
thumous, are as follow’s : 1. 'Heaven upon 
Earth: twenty-two sermons,’ 1057. 2. ‘A 

Commentary on t ho Hook of Revelation.’ 1 658. 
0. ‘The Dying Man's Testament to theChurch 
of Scfitland, or a Trt»atise concerning Scandal,’ 

I 1059. 4. ‘ An Exjiositioii of the Hook of Job,’ 

' 1659. 5. ‘ Clavis Cantici, or an E^osition 

* of the Song of Solomon,’ 1 608. 6. ‘ The Law- 
j Unsealed, ora lh*actical Exposition of the Ten 
, Commandments,’ 1070. 7. ‘The Blessedness 

of the Dead that Die in the Lord,* seven ser- 
UI 0118 , 1 082. 8. ‘ Christ Crucified,’ an exposi- 

tion of Isaiah liii., 1083. 9. * The Unsearch- 

* able Kicbes of Christ,* communion sermons, 
j ICiS-L 10. ‘ Sermons on Godliness and Self- 
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1>eiital/ 1685. 11. ‘The {(reat Corniption of j Captain Molloy, who was even then known 

Subtile Self/ seven sermons, 1 (»86. There I as a harsh and tyrannical officer, but whose 
has also been published ‘Dickson and Durham t name received a still more ui^avourablepro- 
affainst Independency, or some quotations out ‘ in iueiice after the battle of 1 June 1794. 
of Mr. D. Dickson’s Treatise on the Confijssion Under such a captain, and with the ship’s 
of Faith, and out of Durham on the Kevela- company on the verw of mutiny, young 
tion.’ { Durham’s position for the next twelve months 

FA Collection (»fsome Memorable Things in tho ; was far from comfortable ; and in June 1779 



Journals; Scott’s Fiisti, pt. iii. o, 17, 32; Cliam- 
bers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; M'CrioV 
Story of the StH)ttish Church.] W. G. B. 

DURHAM, .roSEPH (1814-1877), 
sctilptor, born in London in 1814, was ' 
preiiticed to John Francis, decorative carver; 
afterwards worked for three years in the 
studio of E. IT. Bailey, K.A. [q. v.], and ex- 
hibit-ed his first piece of sculpture in the 
Koval Academy in 1 885. Ilia busts of Jenny 


was present at the defeat of Langara and the 
reliel of Gibraltar. He continued in the 
Edgar till July 1781 , when he was appointed 
acting lieutenant of the Victory, and was 
selected by Kiuir-admiral Kemwnfelt to as- 
sist with ^ the signals [see Kx!MPI3NFET,t, 
Richard]. With Kempenfelt he continued 
during the year, was present at the capture 
of a French convoy on 12 Dec. ; and the 

, following year, still an acting-lieutenant, fol- 

LinT(W4«) and i lioyal George. When that 

attracted much attention. A statue by him | wentdownat Spithead, on 29 Aug. I78i», 

of Sir FVsneis Oossle.v was erected at llali- 

ofLondon University in Burlington (hardens, 


and the stone effigy of the prince con.sort sift 
up in 1863 in the gardens or the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Kensington as a memorial 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. One of his 
finest works was a ‘ Leander and the Syren,’ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1875. 
Ifis statiicaentitled‘ Ilermione ’and‘ Alastor’ 
were purchased for the Mansion lloiu He 
became an associate of the Iloynl Academy 
in 1866, and died, after much suffering, ... 
London on 27 Oct. 1877. Between 1835 and 
1878 one hundred and twenty-six pieces of 
sculpture by Durham were exhibited at the 
Royal Acaffi^my, and six at the British In- 
stitution. He was es])ecia]1v noted for his 
figures of boys engaged in aihlntic exercises, 
like football, cricket, racing, and boating. 
But though his work was always graceful, 
it showed no signs of great geniu**. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; Athe- 
naeum, 3 Nov. 1877, pt. ii. p. 571 ; Ac.ulomy, 
3 Nov. 1877, pt. ii. p. 439; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists.] 


DURHAM, Sir PHILIP CHARLES 
HENDERSON CALDEUWOOD (1763- 
1846), admiral, third son of James Durham 
of Largo in Fife, and his wife Ann, daughter 
andhmress of Thomas Galderwood of Polton 
[see Galderwood, Margaret], entered the 
navy on 1 May 1777, on board the Trident, 

under the protection of Captain John Elliot __ 

[q. v.J In her, in the following year, he , prevented his sailing in her ; and the next 
went to North America, where be had the I two years he spent in France, learning the 
misfortune to come under the command of I language and mixing freely in society. 


Durham was officer of the watch, and, being 
on deck at the time, was among tho s^'ed. 
Tho story of this terrible accidtmt is told, 
according to tho finding of the courti-martial, 
irrow’s ‘Life of Lord Howe’ (p. 139). 
That finding is quite in accordance with 
the ovidonce before tluj court, tho witnesses 
being unanimous in their statements that the 
larlMiaixl port sills wore a good foot out of 
the water, and that though there was a 
great deal of water ou the lower deck, it did 
not come in throggh the port. The ship 
foundered because she was rotten, and a 
great piece of her bottom fell out (Minutea 
of the Court’-martial ') ; and the popular story 
of her being unduly heeled, and of a squall 
striking her while in that situation, is dis- 
tinctly contradicted by the evidence of quali- 
fied observer.s, give on oath within a few 
days of the event. After being nearly an 
hour in the water, Durham was picked up 
by a boat and taken on board the Victory, 
from wliich hfj was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Union of 90 guns. In her he 
was present at the relief of Gibraltar by 
T^ord Howe, and in the subs^uent encounter 
with the combined fieet ofiT Gape Spartel. 
The Union was then detached to the West 
Indies, whore, on 26 Dec., Durham was con- 
firmed in the rank of lieutenant, and ap- 
pointed to the Raisonnable of 64 guns, in 
which he returned to England at the peace. 
In the following year he was appoint to 
the Unicom frigate, under orders for the 
coast of Africa. His health at the time 
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On his return to En^fland he was appointed 
to the Hulishurywith Commodore Elliot , then 
^Jng’out as goi'enior of Newfouudhiiiil. lie 
Was afterwards, in 1790, EUiot’s signal lieu- 
tenantrjin the Barfleur, and on lii Nov. was 
promoted to the coiimiund of the I hipline of 
20 guns, for a passage lo the West Indies, 
when he was transferred to 1 hn Cygrift sloop, 
which he brought home in I>eceinbfr 1792. 
He was immediutely aflerwurils appointed 
t-o the Spitfire of 20 guns, in wliieli he put 
to sea on 12 Feb. 179;i; and on I lie l.’ttli fell 
in with and captured the»Afri(jue, a French 
privateer, the first prize hroiiglH in in tJiat | 
war. lie continued cruising with «>ood suc- 
cess; and on 2-l.fiiiie ITO-'i wa» po>ted to the . 
Narcissus frigate, from which, in October, 
ho was niovoil to the Hind. In the follow- 
ing spring he was sent out to tlie .Medit»*r- 
ranenn with conv’oy, returning a lew months 
later. This hoiiu*ward coinoy inimbt'red 
157 ships. th(j charge of wlii«*li, by tin* acci- 
dents of th(‘ voyage, fell altogether on Hiu*- 
hapi. IJe had the good fortune to bring 
tbeiii all safely into the Howns, a '*er\iee 
which tin* ndminilt y, acting on the recom- 
meiulatioii forwanled from i^lo\<r<. acliin)w- 
lodged by iippointing liini (.‘JO (let. 1794) 
to the .\ns<)n of U> guns, one of the largest 
frigates then in the navy. He commanded 
her for the next six \ears, during wliicli 
tiiin* he was proent at (lie action olV Isle 
(Iroix and Eorient, 2ll June ITO.*) ; was with 
Sir John Horlase Warren Tip v.] in his ex- 
pedition to Qulheroii Hay, in July 1795, and 
again on tin* coast of Ireland in .Se])tcmber 
and October 179H, taking part in the defeat 
and capture of the Frt*ncu sijuudron off Tory 
Island on 12 Oct. (J\MijS, Navnl JliMory, 
(IHtiO), ii. 140), a .service for which he, to- 
gether with tlie other captaius present, re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament and u gold 
medal. In February 1 W) I Durham was moved 
into the Endymioii of 40 guns, wliich 
paid of!* at the peace. In April 1805 he was 
appointed to the Windsor Castle, but wn.s 
presently moved into the Defiance of 74 guns, 
in which he took jiart in Calder's action olf 
Cape Fiuisterre, 22 .luly 1805 [see Cat,der, 
StK Robert]. The ship was then sent home 
to be ‘fitted, but wa.s hurried fiut to join 
Nelson off Cadiz. AVhen Oalder was ordered 
home for his trial, he w'tis permitted to name 
such captains as he desired for %vitn esses, who 
thereupon received leave to accompany him 
to England [cf. Brown, William, d, 1814]. 
Bllirham was one of those so selected, but 
finding that his going home was optional, 
he decided to stay. He had thus his share in 
the glories of Trafalgar, where he was slightly 
wounded ; and being ordered borne directlv 
VOL. XVI. 


I afterwards, arrived in Euglainl in time to 
give evidence on Calder's court-martial. Tie 
j was next appointnil to the Uenown, which 
I during IHOfi formed part, of the Channel 
1 fleet, and for a short time carried Lonl St. 
j Vincent's flag*. Aft»*rwards she was .sent to 
; join Collingwood in the .Mediterranean, and 
I continued there till 1810, during the latter 
, part of which period Dnrliam wore a broad 
_ pennant, and on 20 Oct. 1809 was engaged, 
‘ in coni]»any with Rear-admiral Martin, in 
the di ‘.struct ion of two French .ships, lujar 
Cette [see Colli Ntt wood, (Juthjiert, Lord]. 

On .51 .fulylHIOhr was promoted to he a 
rear-admiral. During IHIJ he conimandfd 
a sipiadron in tlio North Sea, and had struck 
his ilag only a few day .*4 when lie xvas ordered 
to go to Fort .sine mth, fake command of such 
.slii}>.s as he chose, and sail at once in quest 
of a French .<quadron that had put to sea 
from Lorienl. The cruise was but a sln>rt 
one, for tin* Frencli returned to port, and 
Durliam, bringing bis ships back to Poi‘t.s- 
moiitli, .struck his flag. He next had com- 
mand of a s(jiiadroii in Basque Roads, and in 
Di^'cmber iHl.'J was sent out as coinmander- 
in-chief of t lie Jji*i*wa rd Islands station, wit h 
Ills tlag in tlie Venerable. Ou the outward 
voyage he fell in with and cleverly captured 
two large French frigati‘8, Alcmdne and Tplii- 
I genie, on Id and 20 Jaii. 1811. Afterwards 
^ he clt»an*(l the West Indies of American 
cruisers; and in Juin‘ and August 1815 co- 
operated in the reduction of Martini((ue 
and Guadc‘ioiipi‘, at which place the la.st. 
I'l’ench Hag wa.s struck to Durhiiin, as the 
first had been, 'I’he following year he re- 
i turned to England. Dn 2 .Ian. 1815 he had 
I be«*niioiniiiHted aK.C.B.; he was now created 
1 a knight grand crossof the order of Military 
I Merit of Franco, the only English officer, it 
• is said, vvdio rex*t‘ived that distinction. On 
: 12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted to be vice- 
: admiral, on 22 July 18;K) to be admiral, 

I and on 17 Nov. 1830 was made a Ct.C.B. 

I From March 18.‘5(» to April 18.59 he was 
1 coiiimaiider-iii-chi(*f at Portsmouth, and diir- 
I ing this time commanded a squadron off 
Brighton on the occasion of the queen's visit 
in the aiitimiu of 18.57. 

He married in 1799 the Eady Charlotte 
Matilda Bruce, da lighter of the Jrlari of Elgin, 
and, secondly, in 1817 Anne Isabella, only- 
daughter and heiress of Sir .lohii Hender- 
son, hart., of Fordel in Fife. On the occa- 
sion of this marriage be took the additional 
name, of Heiider.soii, and aftt*Twards, on suc- 
ceeding, by the death of liis brother in 1840, 
to the Vottoii estate, took also the name of 
Calderwood. Lady Durham died suddenly 
towards tlie close of 1844. Shortly after 

a 
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lit*r iloatli, Sir Philip start eil <>n 11 Vour ahroiul, 
hut linmchitis, Lvnijjfht ihiriiii? hi'^ Avintor 
journey, prosed iVitul, utid he died at Naples 
on A])ril iSh”). Me had no eliihlren, and 
on Ills death Iii> ("•Tales pu'.'s'd to his niece, 
daughter of his lirotlier ’riionius, wlio had 
married Ihiherf 1 >nnda'* of Annsnni A rnll- 
leii^th pi»rlrair ol' I hirliain. p'A‘s»«iited hy Mr. 
(t. a. W. Mnrni\. i- in ila* I’ainted Mall at 
( Ireeinvicli. 

] I’ho .Meuoir ol Dnrli.oii- N.ival Lite and 
Services, lo Ids m j.li. \v. (',i|iT.iiri A. AIarr.i\. 
cimt.iins ni.niy (uieivstme di tails, hiif is writ- 
ten with .1 want <it' (Mi-e and exact ni-,s. atiil 
idiiiuiiils III invial niisraki s whieli iiiiuht eas'iU 
h:i\ e 1-1 1 M a\oidi .1 , ( r*ynie s Naval Dioir Diet ; 
’Mai sii.ill s Lov \av. Ih--*; li >. pT ii.\ 

loO 8^7; Ii'.ilVe's Xav. IJin^. iii, .'iS ; informal 
t i--ii eivi 11 h\ .Mr Ii’ol'tif f>iirnlas of Arnisimi, 

*’ • present possi s.,4 If ,,f Dull . ,11 j .1, K. 1^. 
DURHAM. SI M I ;( IN 01 . See ^sl.M i.ox. 

DURHAM, WILLIAM ( Di! l-D*.S4h 
duint', son id' Johii Ihirhani (d‘ Willersli>\ , 
Hoar I 'ain]>den in ( ilouei s|**r^hire, was horn 
therein 1(11 I and educated at a < 0)101 d kept hy 
a Mr. Stiirh\ at lh*oadu;i\ iti the same county 
(Wool). AfhiUtf Onm. ed. Mlis-j, i\. J4(>-7*). 
In w hell aoed !•*). he lieeaine ti stndiMit 

of New Inn I lall, ( Kford. loiili hi< deeT(*»*s m 
arts, ll.A. .Iiini' li'i.‘>(i, .M.\. II .Mav l(i.*i.*{ 

( W ooi). /*’/.''•//. od. ISlis... i I.*).’!, llilh.and after 
takiiio onler< hecanie. ahout Iti.'JL cnnile of 
St. Afarv's. Ii‘eadjn.>, hi the heeirinitje of rlie 
civil war 111 ’ iveiii to London. 1 ook tliecoie- 
iiaiil,!tnd vNUs ( lioseii ]ire}ielier at tin* IJolls 
(’hajiel. (In 11 M.irell hill! he jiroceeiled 
I>. II. Kih. ii. 1 ir ). He was afterwards pre- 
sented to the ri*elor\ id'HiirH‘ld, Herkshire, 
ami tlieiiee was ttarislerred to the well-en- 
dowed reef<ir\ <d’ ’I'rf'dirielori m W<ire*-sf i-r- 
>hire. Me here wroli * \ Siiinis I'Ahorfa- 
tifUi to the nece-.-Mr\ lliiiii s i,f i'aniilie- ami 
personal Instniet ton, for the iisi- • d’ 'I'rialinir- 
ton parish,’ Unio. J.oiidon, |(ioli. At the 
lie.storaf ion he was eji(t'ci iVoin 'I'redinuton 
and iiLOiin catne to l..oiidon. w her*- In li\ed 
for some liiiif' witlionl a eiiri-. t h-iielh, 
upon lii<coijfortiiiTie lotliee-lahUsh- 'lehnrch, 
he W'tis preM-nted hv Sir Nicholas ( 'rispe tolln* 
r* ct<irv of St. Mildred, lln-ad Street, :i*i l-eh. 

Kidd, 'fw o Year's previously he had pnidislied 
t In* ino<t \aliiahle of los works, * 4'lie Life ;ind 
Ih^'itli of that judicious Ili\ine and accoui- 
piisliefl Preaclier, Ifohert Ifarn’s, M.fl.. (ate 
IVcsiflent fd* d’ririitA* f'olledce in (l.xtni, . . . 
])iihli-l)ed . . . hv W. I)., Ills dear l*'riend ami 
Kinsman, ’S\o, London. KitlOf with rn*w litle- 
pa-r^*. lOmo, London, KidL')- Me i< a Lo au- 
thor of ‘ Maran-Hlha, tin- Second Advent ; or 
Christ’s Coming'’ to .fudeincnt ; a .sermon cm 


James v. 9] ])rt‘ached hefore the lion, judges 
of n.ssize at Warwick/ tto, Ijondon (LLIune), 
Kio:?. Murliaui di»‘d on 7 .Inly K)8-Luinl wti8 
hurled in tlie ministers' vault in the cliancel 
of St.. Mildred’s. Mis wdll,dated Id A 15 ^. I ( >79, 
was pivned in I*. C. ('.on I .Viiji’. KiS-l (n*«^i.s- 
l»*red loti, Ilaiv). Hy hi.< wife, dnufihter of 
Airs. .\nn 'L'mjih*, who dhul before him, he 
had William: John, a clet-e vniaii, of Alt'Hon 
(A)lleee. (l\ford. H.A. VI .\i»nl Hi7S. .M.A. 
17 Kelt. I !).'-!() ttfOrfnnf ed. 

I 1. p. Jtl I ); l.;etitia( M I's. Ala**! ers ) ; Honor; 
and .Ann. • 

Ills eldesi .son. Wll.M \ai Mrnii \.M, w hosc 
writinesj Wood eonfn.>^es with those of Ids 
father, was likewise an ahh* preacher. Horn 
in (Iloiiet'sler.shire, he was taliieated on tin* 
foundation of the (Miarterhoiise. ohiained a 
seh-dar<hi]> at l’or])ns( ‘hristi ('olle^t*, ( Kford, 
'27 .Inly KkA'J.of wliieh hon.sf* he siihseipieiit |y 
heeame fallow, mill riciihit ed in Ki-M, took 
tilt* two deeree^ in arts. M \. AIn\ ll5o7, 
M. \. I Maivli KidO. and wMs t'lecled iinuer- 
sit \ pi'tiehu* i>n I Vpril 1 dliS ( \\'oo|i, h\iAi 
Oioti, ed. Hlis.s, II, I On, dO I , i>0*. I : Hff/. uf 
Camden Soe.. pp. d7() 7, 10" 1 Mi» 
pioc»M*tled H,|l. 2ti (>cl. ItitiO. Me was pr»— 
.seated hv his colleee to the reelr>r\ oj‘ Lel- 

conih-Hassett . Heikshin*, and was ehapl.iiii 
ttt Janies, duke of .Moiimoiit li, when eli.m- 
cellor of ( 'ainhrid'.:*', h\ whose reeominenda- 
tion In* w a.s ci*»*ale»l D.li, oj' that UM'\ersii\ 
in Id7(>. Me died nnmarried at liis r»*ctorv 
l>^Jnne Ki'**(r.and was hiii*ii d in f he r-liancel 
of I lie clinrch. Hv will, tlati'd I June h>!*<.“> 
and pntM'd in I*. I '. li No\. K>Sd iriei — 
tered lid, Llo\d), he left Ills eolle^. (en 
pounds' wort h td’ his hook.s or t In* eijui) a h nt 
iiimont*\. Me pul>lis|i(*d ; 1 * A .Sermon ’ on 
I Ci>r. \vi. Id' preaeli»*d hefon* t he A rt ill'TV 
Conj]»ai?i at .Sf .Vndrews, I ndershafi . 
d(l .\u««. Id70,’ Ito, Ltiiifloii, Id7l. 2 . * .V 

SfM’nioii on l’ro\ xm\. 1 , preached iM*t'ore 
the Lord Mavor and Vl(h*rim*ii . . . dl \o\. 
I(i7d,' Ifo, London, ld7d d,. * I'’.iicouraj.'e- 
njeiit to Charity ; a Si-rnion on Meh. xiii. I !>': 
]>reached af t lie( 'harter ! Iou<i*( ’lia])el. 1 2 I li*e. 
Ki7'^,’ Ito, f.oridoti, Id/O. 

Ltnllmnf ks .IS .i}»o\e , t ’li.daiers's I!io;r D!.'t. 
xii .->21 ; Ih'it. AIus, (.’at.| 

DURIE, Loan. :S(.<*(KFiM».v,Sii<ALf:\- 

ANJif.i; 

DURIE, A.NDIfKW (</. I.V,.‘^i, hishop of 

IialjitW'ay and ahhot r>f Alelrose, w'as flie 
S'»7) of .loliii lliirif* of Iiiirie in k’lfe, and 
hrotlier to (ieor;je I lurie Dp v. ahhot of 
Dnnfeniiline ami archdeacon rtf St. .Vndrews. 
Hoth hrolln rs entererl the clnipch iimh*r tin* 
patroiiiiee of their uncle, Archhisho]) Jarnr's- 
Heaton rp V. , who namerl tliein ahhot, s in 
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1 lie upyutintmoiit of Amlrew Ihirie 
to tlie JiMiey of Al«-Iro*4i* was iiiMfle in oppo- 
aifioii to the will of Jainec who hail al- 
roiuiy nslie<l the pope to praiit llie char*;** to 
.John >ia\weil, hrother of Lord Maxwell, 
hill loiters of iMtiniiiendat ioii to the jiojii* iii 
favour of Diirie were olihimeil bv IVaiid. 
Sir ( ’hrisln]iher I biere. in a letter dated li I )tM*. 
loiMi, sa\s that I Mine, ‘a monh of Melro>.»‘ 
Ahhey. will probably hold the ]»lai*i*, iiol- 
wilhstandine that the Kiiin Mud the lonU in 
thi-* parliaiiietil ha\e I’naefed that noSe<iteli- 
Tiiaii should inireha-ea henefa-e at the jiopoV 
hand, wit hont lieeii'*e of the Kiiie and the 
lortU of eiiiineil.' .laine^ wrote tot'ardiiial 
Wolsey on the '.iihjeel , and requested liiin 
to la_\ the matter befoie llelirv \ III, ‘‘O 
that the Kneli-^Ii kiiii* niif^lil use lii" infhienee 
with the jiope to annul iJu' a]>]»iiint inent of 
Ihirie. Maxwell's iVieiids obtained from 
the Seolti-h |)ar!i:iiiien1 a re\oeationof the 
letter- sent to tlu' po]»e in l>uri»**s behalf. 
'J’ht‘ Kail of \rraTi also wroti* to ('ardinal 
W'oV-ev to remind him that he had promised 
before to obtain the ]Mipe’s <*Mn.>.eiit ti» the 
ayipointmenf of his friends (f) th.- luslmp- 
ne of 'Mt>ra_> and t(» the abhes of ^IeIrose. 
holh of which I'liarecs wen* llieii vacant. 
The* \ atiean Papers' conlani a letter from 
1 1 eiirv \ 1 1 1 to the pope on I he sohjeel , dale^l 
Hertford. He<*, lo-Jl. in whieli he n eoin- 
meiids .lolin Ma\v\ell of Hmidrenan to the 
ahhev of Melrose. All iheseelforts were of 
no a>ail. Maxwell, who had » ntered on th»* 
function^ of ahhoi, luul to retire in laArmr 
of Ihirie. who pra-sonally had iiotliiiiL: to re- 
(‘onimeiid him a< a ehiirehmaii to an\ otiiee 
whale\er. lie A\as ilisMiliite and ju’ofaiie. 
His talk was mixed with ll•^■lns deri\ed 
iVoiii di<-e and c.inls. Hf* had alstr a vulgar 
lialiif of maliine in\ui! rh^ ine'^ In | 4 iMnu 
Ills J|d\ lee to the <|lleen-reoenl , Maiw of 
Hiiise, reoaidine a iimeonrse of ]u'oii*st:mi 
prenehei's that had as-iun hied in i Miiihiire h, 
lie is rejiorletl to ha\e said: • .Madame, he- 
cause tlu*\ an* come witlumt older, I nale 
\e, scud tlieni lf» the holder.' < hi L* .Inlv 
loll he was niafle an ext rat mi mat \ lonl of 
session, aiul wii'i on the follow injjdaN rei'orn- 
meiided to the]iope for the see f)f t lallowMV. 
'riiekiiifX ipiiiated that hefore reeei\ iim t In* 
hisluiprie he shonhl resien Me! rose, all iiotieh 
he iniy^ht hohl tin* ahhe\ of 'riiimland. He 
is, howevt*!*. spoken of as hishitp ami ahhot 
of Melrose in loritt. He .‘ieeom]>aTiied the 
fpiei'ii-reyrent on her \isit to Krinice in loot) 
He w’as an iin elerale enemy to protest ant ism, 
tiiul \owed openly that, in tlesjiite of (!od,so 
hnifr as tl:e\ tlnil then were prelates livid, 
tlnit word ealleil the pisyiel should never l>i» 
preached within the realm, llei^ie*’ in Sep- 


teinhi*r looS from the shock tiecusioned hv 
a riot ill Kflinhiireh w'ln*n tin* ]ir<'»testants 
broke up tht* procession in Inuituir of St. 
Hiles. Ixnox' yjiies Hurie a ver\ had elia- 
racter p. iDo). He was s,i,-c(*eded in 

tin* hisho]»iie hy Alex'aiidt't* (lordon. 

(St.iU* P.ipt 1 *-, litnrv N III. vol. i\ : \'.i'iiMn 
P.ipoi-s. ( \ilii»iila II. vi l:it) : Ill’ll' ton anil II. ii^^’s 
Senators of 1 he ( 'ollt'irc ol Jiistice. p f;s Kttt/j's 
Sfottisii i;ishoj)M, p ’jys I .1, i'. 

DURIE, HKOIIHK i I Itwi -loiil ...bbnt 
of 1 )iinferinline ami an’hdeaeon »)f St. \n- 
dn*ws, -Kii of .lohii Diirie of Hurie in the 
eoiinty itf h'lfe, and hrtti her i «» .V mlrew 1 hirie, 
hisho]) of (lalltiway r j \ , was imrii iti I IPfJ. 

I’ntin lol^7 till lo'ItHie aeled as jiidoe jtnd e.x- 
<*entoi*of tin- monaster\ of .Vrbio:if h 1 hirine 
I his ».;in»e yiernul hi- as>.uniet| t In* t if le ofahhut 
of Ihinfermlme, ami disi-liaroed some of tin* 
duties ofih.it oflir’e under tin* tlirer’t ion of 
his uncle, \ n-hhishoj) .liiine- lleaion ip v. , 
the aiMiial litnlu'', on w liose de.iih in l.VJP 
he was promolt*d hy .jatm*s in the full 
dieiiitv of file olliee. His iiaille appears in 
t he <*ha]iter-hnok of tin ahhey of Ihiiiferm- 
Jme.soearl\ .is loJ.’l. but mei’i‘lv as that of a 
witiiesv. In tin* jinljimni jn’on.niTieeil in 
lol^i* b\ the eeel*‘suist tc;il coin I ajjaiiist Pa- 
trn*l\ Hamilton, oin* of the i*Mr!it*si martyrs 
to reformat ion piinciples in Seotland. his 
name is apiieinled as (iein’n;i*, ahhoi of Hun- 
fermlnie. Jlr wasnm* of tin* mos| zealous 
ahet tors ill all .it tem]*1 s that were made lo 
eoinhal the new iloelrim's. Hi> went sn far 
;!s to brniLi to trial and to eoudi-niri to di*.ilh 
fin’ heres\ In’s eoiis||i. .bihn ihine. who was, 
however, liher.ifeil from his pnwi-r lo tin* 
K.irl 4if ,\rran. Ail l lie bn ter pn 'semt ions 
I hal took ])!ai e iii .'seoi land duriM«j t his ...tormv 
]»enotl nS lilstorv W •'! e t lie l esij 1 1 nl iwaslll'es 
<le\ iscd li\ siiiei'eilnie avidi I iish< ip^ nf Sf. 
\mlrews ami lln-ir active and Irusii-d co- 
.nljiitor t lie abbot of Hiinfermlim-. (^animal 
Jie.-iion. ni a letter d.afed ti .Iiilv lolo ad- 
di'es-.,*il to Pope Paul III, informs ihe latter 
fbat his pn-roLialive of lardinal had hern 
nnli’lv as«.;iil,Ml bv | li** archbishop ot‘ ItIiismovv' 
il>iiid)al'l. and thal he had naim'.l Pohert, 
hislinp of < trKney. and ( Jei .fee. ahhoi of Hun- 
fermline. to ••xainine wit ness's ami report to 
his holiness. When tin* i-ardnial was mnr- 
dereil ( ifiMI.-jy l.'iltilaf St, \ mlrew s. and his 
miirih'i’ei's unstained a sn*je vv it hin t In* cast h>, 
the ahhoi was verv active in trying to avenee 
the murder. W hen the sirec. bad lasted six 
nnmfhs. be pro]io.--ed that I In* hesieet'd sli,ml,| 
he hired into siibmissmn hv an oll'er of oh- 
tainniu' ahsnhif ion from tin* pupt* junl of ln*ine’ 
set at lil)»*rt v on delivcrine up tlu* cast K*. 

The ahhot .sal in parliament s held in loU), 

s 2 
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Jol'i, lol:*, aiul ITio I. 1 hinni: rln‘ lat K'l* vi*iir. 
ill wliicli 3 [:iry a>«>iniii‘<l tlir till** of 

, U*‘ wa- !v»*«'n<'r nf tin* 

Hi* wa.s an i‘\ t rannliiiari I«*nl in 

loll, ami ^^a'• rrt‘«jin*iit ly ^•I1n>.(>n oia* tif Hn* 
liinU ot'i In'ai'ric’lf**. Hi* wa*. |i 7 -n>.i‘Mt al ai*i»n- 
vi^ntiiiii "iiK it ii,il and 11*1111101^11 lu*ld 

at Stirlinij, IS Jimr lolTi, in \\liii*li Imili the 
<-iMUt'ndiiii> lai'f nin> in I In* ’■tali* WiTi* ri*[n*f*- 
>t*nt'‘tU will'll, l>\ niutnal i*ono"‘''i"n'‘, a lia^i'S 
<>r ayrt'i-nu-ni wii'^ iiirnifd 'rin* Arran 

w'a'* to lian a pnw roiinri! oriwonty 1111*111- 
lii'i*^. toiir cifwlnnn wi*n‘ to art in rotation 
Idr a inonih. I'iiraltlioi w a^ ajipoiiitrd to art 
iliiriiii: till* -I'L'ond inonl It o| 1 1 n's now arran^r- 
ini'iit. Hr wa" aii.iin in olliro a." .1 priw 
<*onnri!li>r tw o \ i-af'Iairr, in Srproiiihrr ]o 47 , 
af llir ( I'it ii-al iniii'l nrr of atlaii*'* W'liirh Ird to 
till' li.itt 1 >- Ilf i^nkir. Mtirli oliloipix ]iu> iirrii 
aiiarlird I0 iii>« nainr lor tin* part hr took in 
I hr ni'i'-ol iat ion- prior to tlir halth*. 'riir 
nK*inhri> of I hr ]n*ivy rounril (li*rri\rff tlir 
Srolrh ann\ a- to 1 hr roririliator\ driiiaiid- 
of thr w liirli thr\ yavr out to ))r 

in-ultm:;. Tlir\ haM' hrrti thonr'lil to lian* 
artrd lliu'i, lt"i- from patriot ii* frrlniii* than 
iVr.ni I’rlmioii- raiironr. A laru'r iiiimhrr of 
till* (*lri*i:y had lirrii riirolird in tin' Srot- 
n-li ariii% . anioiiu w hom a -imilar 1 ‘rrlinc. pn*- 
\ailrd. Willi. im I'altrn, 1 hr hiniflish rlinmi- 
rlrf of thr ‘ J'x]irdition into Srot land.' and 
an ryr-w itnr— of thr hattlr. uiM*- a M‘rv 
inirintr flrnn-ipt ion of a hannr?* foinid on the 
lirld aflrr thr li^ihl, w'hirh \va- -aiil to Ijr 
fliat offhrahhol of I htntrrmlinr, and niidi-r 
whirh thr ‘ kirkmrn' had foiirht, 

Whrn I hr piijiidar tidr h.id mil .-o far in 
Srotlaml that njan\ of tin* i[iirrn-rrirrnl V 
mo.-t iiiiinriit lal adxi-rr- had ilr.-ortnl lirr, 
thriilibot -liowrtl no -irii ipl'di'frrt loll. Wlirn 
hrr pro-prrt- wrrr thr darlo--I, lir appro\rd 
of hrr w’it Inlrawal I'l la*itli. whitiirr hr ar- 
fompanird hrr with other.- of llir ratholir 
rlrrry. 'I'hr flrfriicr w’li- rntm-rrd almo-t 
rntiroly to French troop-, to o)>lain h»*lp 
n^-ain.-t wliom tin* Srolii-h jirolr-tain party 
applied to I'hie’laml. 'J’lir cfifholie-, in fhrir 
turn, tin* ahhol to l’’raiier to rrprr-nit 

to Kinji Fraiiri- and (^urrii Mary liow’^ lhr> 
were ‘»itnali*rL Altlioiii^h tin 11 -^ivl v-.-evrn 
yrar.s of ai^r.ln* M*em- 1 ri havr, hern ipiili* ns rr- 
.solutea- brforr. flerinbarkrd at Jliinbarfor 
France on Jy Jan. iotit). InAiie-n.^t (bllowinr 
the Scot ti.-h parliament > oted the abolition of 
the 1101111*411 rhiirrh and hierarchy in Si'otlam I, 
and MMit Sir .lanie-i Saudiland.s to Fraiu*** to 
obtain the patitiration of i hi.'i nieu.-iire by the 
<|iK*rn. Hi.- iintow'ard reception wii- atlri- 
biitefl in Scot hind partly to the inlliienee of' 
Hiirie, who wa- then at tJie French court. 

In December h'runei- II die<l. Deputn- , 


tion- were simt to France li\ both the pro- 
le-taiit and raiholie jMrtie;- l<i invite Qiieim 
Mary to return, 'flie ahhot had the advaii- 
taj’e of lii'inr with I lie ipieen ])re\ ioii> to tin* 
deaths of her motlu*r and her liitNhand. He 
wa.N al-o w’itli Iiei* wdii*n .-he went to pay h«‘r 
vi.-il.- of leave-taking ainoji^ lier relatives in 
Jiheinis and .loinville. wlieiv ."he remained six 
months. H<diri.-hed >ay.- : ‘ 'rhei|m*en, hein^ 
desiriin-to ha VC ^learefiil landinr in Seotland, 
wonlil 111)1 for thr pre-riit mrddle w'illi rrJi- 
j.>ion, alrhoiii^h Diirir. atibot of Diinfermline, 
and .lohn Sinrlairr, lalri\ ap]a)iiiTrd bisiiop of 
Urrelmi, did vrlirnirntly prrsiiadr and labour 
her to tlii'firntrarv.' 'I’he ahhot dieil shortly 
afterward-, 'J 7 .Ian. loUI. Nieholas San- 
der.-, in his* He Xi-sihili Motiarehia I'Jeclrsia*.' 
ehap. \iii.. has included him in the li.-t he 
ri\r.-. of tin; eat Indie clerry ni Hreal Hritaiii 
who had hern ili‘|)rivrd of thru* hrnrfii'rs on 
a(‘coniit of thrir attachnirnt to fhrir faith, 
“^fwo \rar- aflrr hi- drath hr w'a- be.itilird 
by thr Homan ratholir rJinrrh. l^rmp-itiM* 
and other writer.- of tin-same period call *0111 
a sjiini and a martyr. He left a iinnierons 
famd\ in Scotland. Hi- two elder -ons, 
Deter and lleiirN.were lepit imated lo an a«*! 
pas-ed under tin* creal -ral, dated JlO Sept, 
lot;;. 'I'iioy a])])riir to ha\r arteil as jrmti'- 
dian- li> tw’o yoinipn* ours, (leorifrand .lohn, 
who w'rri* .-rnt whrn voiinu to the Scotch 
eoUrpo at I’an-, and -iih-runrnt iy to the 
ri>lJep«* uf Jjoinain Several of their letter.-, 
dated from Domain I .'» 7 1 , iidilre-scd to their 
hrotlirr- in Scotland, have hn n i»reser\edin 
slate papers rrlal irip 1 o Srol land in I he Kei'ord 
Olliee. .lohn Dnrie | ip v,~ heeamr a Jesuit. 

i Duiifri'inliiii' t'hiirtrr-: ( 'aldcrw xmI ; Sj'otis- 
woud, lioluishiMl : I'.iHfii'- I'Api'dil ion into Sfot- 
kmd . Sf.itr l*.iprrs n-lalinii to .'^rotlaiid in ftia-ord 
Otlii-e ; rnai Maern Siyilli h«*jr||| Srnto- 

rmii; Drrnpsti r s Ili.-tona I '•■i*h si,i-t irn; 'riniis’s 
( 'out inualioii of llolni-lird | J. (1. I’. 

DURIE, .lOHN {fj. |.'>S 7 hi» Scotch Jesuit, 
w’as • the srm hrfore he u'a- iilihaf of the ale- 
bat fif Dunfermline-, brother to the lord of 
1 hiries ' ( 'fii v.v V 1;, f Wff(/of/ nf thf^ H'rifrrs uf 
Stuff p. Its;;). He wa.s born at Dnn- 
f»‘nii line, and eilucated at Paris and Ijoiivnin. 
He heeamr a profr-snl father of the Society of 
Jesiis. and ill lo.s:> he wa- ri*sidin |4 at (Ver- 
mont C'oIIetrein Paris, beine^ then ‘presbyter 
ct tlirolo^iis.' Father .\iilhcmy Possevin 
Jiiiflily i-oinmeiids him for hi.s hairniiipf and 
cloijneiice. Dnrie. <lied in Hermaiiy in lb« 7 . 
His only ]nihli.shed W'ork i.s entitled: M\>ii- 
fiitatio lif!.s]K)n.sh)nis (riilielmi Wliihikeri . . . 
ad Ualiones deci'iii, (piihiis fret ns Kdiiinndii.s 
Canipi:iiiii.s . . . cert amen •Vnfflicanic h>cle- 
sia* Ministris obtiilit in Caiissa Fidt*i,’ I’aris, 
Mvo ; ^hi«,o)ld.stadt, lo 85 , 8 vo. 
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[I)eni|)Ht»‘r*8 IJistoria jca (1829), i. 

287; 'raniiHr’s I’ilil. IJril. p. 242 : Msifki*ii/u*'*» 
Scotlisli Writer^, li. 170, SontliweH's 1 >i1jL 
Sfriptonim Soe. J(.“hh. p. 110, I le IJilil. 

ties KiT’''ains »lf l.i (’nmpatrnie di- (IHOU), 

i. I(i03 , DitiM's ('liiircli Ilisl, ii. lH; liolitis- 
hefl’s ('liriaiu'lfs (I.)S7). ]>. t<»8 ; ( '.il Mi-^- 

oolliiny, ix. 88; l•'i)ll■v’s JlironK, \i 217. vii.]»r. 
i. p. 217, Donloti'*^ C.itliolii* in Scot- 
land. }», ril8; OIult’.s .re.siiil ctioijv. p. *20 ; 

Oat. ol Di’iiitrcl Itooks iii IJril. Mu** ] T. 

DUIUE, JOHN il.“,87 KiOO), piy.-.l.\i.‘- 
ritm iiiijiislor, \va> laini ul in A\r- 

sliirt’ in ir>87, and iwliu-alod at A\f. lJi*iu— 
cann* Olio ul* t-la* iiiuiik^ of 1 >iiMri rni1iii»‘, hut 
.MHpf‘ctf*il of licro-iv \\ai urdcri*d to lit* 
shut op (ill death. At tlie time ut‘ th** It'e- 
ruririalion, throuf«li the iiilliieiie** uf tlu* Karl 
ol’ Arran, he made lii-^ e.^cape. and heeame an 
exliurler hetweeil lulj;; aild iri(i7. and Tie'll a 
iiiini'ster, at Leilli ur ih'^falriii'. He was e\- 
treini'ly de\uted lu.luhii I\nu\. and a iij«»''l 
iirdenl >iij)port er ol* hi'N \ lew lJ«*cuinmir a 
minister nl' lvdinl)nri.di ahnnt lo7o. In* wa-ecni- 
spiciiuiis ill the eunllief*' Net ween the ehnreh 
aii<l the liiiiL;’, ainl in ni.in\ wav'^ '^oll'eri'fl f'or 
lii-^ out ‘*polvenne^<. 1 11 I ‘»7"» he e\ pre-ssed Inin- 

sell* f»troii{T|y ill the eener.il ii>.‘'enjld\ ae,iin'*l 
]>relai'y, and w a> '.u]}])orted hy Ainln'W Mel- 
Ailh*. l*'nT iin eiehinu Miiain-t iheeuiirt Dorn* 
and Waller Malraia|niial (lol> itilti) ip\. 
\v«‘re iinjiri.^oned in the caM le ul I-’dinlmreli 
until llie> j»r«idn<‘ed in wnmie the pas'^a^e 
ohjecte«l to. Kur relieetinii' on tlu* Ihdii* of 
f.«enno\ and other- in a ^ernion ]#reached 
!?.'» .May 1*»S2, he wa- ealle«l liel'ure I lie jirny 
eoiiiic'il and ordered tu lea\e ivlinhiireh. 
Soon, how ever, lie eot leuM* to rel nrn, and 
oil hi- arri\al at Leith on I Sept, the peo])h‘ 
of Kdi 1111111^11 met him at thetJallow (ire»'n 
and iiiareheil with him np to Mdiiilinriih :ind 
aloiiLC the HimIi SIi-itI ^iiminy Hu* liMtli 
psalm in four part-, -how me not only then* 
at taeiiineiit to their inini-ter hut llieir.-kill 
in ]i-alinody. In Aovenilier, however, he 
wa.-- aijiiin haiii.-hed from I'lduihnruh, hut al- 
lowed to e\epei.-e In- tiiinistrv at .Montn^-e. 
Me was a nienihm' «M' the a.— eiiihlx in loStJ, 
and on 7 Aiie. lolXJ w-as eranled Ii\ the Kinef 
a pension of 140/,, in re.<])ei't of ‘ the iin*il 
ehareis nid expmi-es maid h\ him mon\ zeirs 
I year-] in avaneinir t he fiiihliet eH'ayre.-of tin* 
kirk and the p'eit hoiishold and fanielie of 
harnisipihairwMth he i.-. hiirdynit JainesMel- 
ville, wlm w'as his .son-in-hiw',.-ays of liiiii that 
t hough he had not nnieh learning, lie w'a<a man 
of singular forta* of ehararter, niighl y in word 
and deed. iVeaehiiig and alliletie> went to- 
gether, for ‘ tin.* gown waisno sooner oirand the 
liible out of hand in I lie kirk, when on w'eiit 
the eoraelel and up fangit [.snatch'.*d up! was 


the liaghiit, and to the Helds.* Jhit he -sjieak.s 
of him a-- a man of singnlar devout ness, who 
j»ni\ed and eominnnt'd with Hod in .so r**- 
itiarkahle a maimer tlaii he euimted it oneof 
the ]iri\ileges jif his life that he liaM eonie, in 
eoiitaet with him. Mis di al h took plaee on 
tin* la-t night of J’Vhriiary IfiOO, uniul great, 
sereiiil v of mind. Jii many w.i\- lie hor*' a 
gri*a 1 re,-emhlanei* to his iiia-t<*r, .John Knox. 
Andrew .Melville i*om|io-ed no liwi'i* tlian 
eight Lai III (*pit.ij)h- in hi- honour, ehielly 
eeh*br:itmg t he eoiiraL'e w it h which he re-ii.-^t.-d 
I lie eoiirl. 

Jliir.i-u-. ori- iciii.uis, IMi*nu p.i-lor 111 arl/e, 
Ari'uil a -1 iluihs di'dit :iul:i hi|>os. 

(^'I'liiir.-i in c.'i'liiiii iniifrio |l uiiiu*, cjm.i iiiiiMjiiil 
Are. re .1 -i.ifiuli- fpio.s iledil aula laj'us. 

(‘ 1 *elui*t;a ' i.- tlu' Latin for Moiitrn-e. t 

Durie married Marion, daueiiterol'.'-'ir./olin 
M.i jorihanlvs. ]irovo»t of hMinhurgh, and had 
her hii.-hand's pen-um <*onf inned to In*r hvaet 
of parliament ll.Jiil\ lliDC. Me had -i\ ehild- 
reii — three -ons (Jo.-him, Ihdiert «j. v. , and 
Simon hall in the pre-httenaii iiiini-l r\ , and 
1 hree dauiiiiti*!’.-. 

l.'-eiiir- l';i-li, 1. 1 17. Si:». Melville's 

Di.irv, t'.iMi i’wo.,ifs Jli-i., Ktiu\'- Life nf Ml l- 
vdle.J AV. (J. IJ. 

DIJKTE, dOIlN 1 l.V.x; liJ.^o j. pTf)rt..Ktaiit 
<li\ me,lonrlh -on of Uohert Dune ij.\.’,was 
horn at Ivimhiirgli in LV.M). Me wa- eilii- 
eated for the nimi-tr\ at .Sedan under his 
eoii^in \ndn‘w MeUille, aiul at Le>den, 
wlu'ie hi- father had triefl. In li 5 i>J he 
iMiiie t o ( )\ford In Iiil*'- he w:is mini-tei* 
to the I'amli-h ( 'ojn]ifmy of Merchants at 
I'.lhing, We-l Drii.-'.ia, then in tie* hands of 
(iii-taviis \doI]))iu.-. In the faetorv 

failing, he rel iiriied to Knghmd outlie advice 
of the KneliNih amha— fulor. Sir I'lioma- Ihte, 
wdiohad iiii't him at Llhiiig.and whofa vonred 
lii.- plan of negul lalion with t he reformed and 
I.#utheran chnivhes. Meohraiiied -ime'.siip- 
jiort from Arehhishop \hhi»t, ;md Disho]>s 
Dedell and M:ill. With letter- fiom them 
he xi-sited Mii.-taxu- Adol]»hii- tiu-laxus 
showed .s\ni]ial li_\ . ami protiii-ed liiiii iettiTs 
to the ]M‘ole-iaiit jiriiice-; of (L'l'iiiaiiy. Me 
attended the eoiirfs ami eliureh**-. the statt> 
a.-.seiiihlies and .synod- of Me-se, Muiiaii, the 
Wet ti'ran, and Leiji/.igiii Iti'lLandof Meile- 
hron (x\her»‘ an exaneelieal league xx'a.s 
fot'iiied). Frankfort, and Moliand in I (> 82 . 
Hu.stax us fell at liiitzeii. and ( hxeii'itierii re- 
fii.sed ‘ formal ’ .sanct ion to Diirie*s .-eheine fop 
agtuii'ral a-.-einldy oftheex angelical ehiirelies. 

.\t the I'lid of Itiuo, hi'ing heavily in (hdit. 
{Cai, Sfu1f‘ Pitprrs. Dorii. Ser. 1 >, he 

returned to hhigland, an<l in l<k‘J4 Avas or- 
dained priest with a licence of iioii-rosidcnce. 
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lie wufct Iliad** one of t lie kiii^’- cliajilaiiis, 
and prefei’reil tn a small li\iiia in Lincoln- 
shin*, which cost him more for a curati* than 
he received. The "aiui* voar In* atti*inled I he 
j»'n*al Frankfort as^eniMy. 'flie ’rran.-'\ l\:i- 
iiiaii Stall's sent him coimrll aiidad\ice, and 
having the credonriaK «)1‘ Archljishu]!'* i^aiid 
and Fssh»*r, lU-hops ll:dl. Morion, and l)a\ 1 *- 
iiant.aiid l \\ «*iily I'liiLili."!! diM*lin*s of »li\ inil \ , 
In* pnhli-^lH**! In's * Declaral ions uf I'hmlish 
Divines.' alonn with his J.at in t n-atisi*, *Sen- 
lentijc de Facis ratimiihii.s hlvuna'clicis.' 
Thoimli he was siniported at Frankfort li\ 
IJoe. he nhlailled only a ;ieneral Mcknowled;^- 
ineiit Ilf Ills s,.r\ ices, and ili,‘ d<^ft>at of the 
S\\t*ih‘s a! .\ordlnii>»‘n ]»iil an end lo 1 he 
me* tiiii*. After a .short sojonrii in I'hmland 
he started in July hi^Vi for 1 he cont inent . and 
lal)Oiire<l for a y»*ar in the Nerlu*rlaiid<. hi 
June IddiJ he went t<» S\\ t'den, \\ hit ln'i* In* 
ha<l heeii iniited h\ M.itthia, cha|ilaiii to 
(ittsta\n> AdolphiLs, and ]iropoinid<Ml his 
\ leWs to the JjUtherans ai Slockhoini and 
Fpsala. For two years In* canted on a \olii- 
miiioiis **orrespnndetice w ii h llainhiire and 
the Fr«*e Cities. Ills Swedish neyot iation.s 
faded, t^iieen Christ ni.i ordered him out of 
the kinetlom 111 I'’ebriiur\ ItJdT— Alihonoh 
ill in Ijed. he \ow<‘d nev*‘r to slacken Ids 
ellopls for reheioiis unit N , In Iti.’lOln* visited 
Iteiimark without .sncces.., and afterwards 
w**nt to llriinswiek, I Iild«*rsheini, and Z»*lh*, 
when* the reieniiie’ <liikes count eiianeed his 
views, and a tre.it v of alliance he1 w'een all 
the IJninswiek and Luneljur^ chnrche.s was 
]>lanned. w It h l he aid *»f CaliM iis. lO.irly in 
ItilO lie lield nn*et]nes at ttldenhiire and 
Tlaiiianlt, and a^ain ai Hamburg' and tin* 
Free Cities, bur the joint view> of luiii'jidf 
ainl I *ali\t ns were st roimlv oppo'i-d. lie now 
passe*] ihrfineli .Vorth and S.>iit)i IIi»ll:ind, 
.sen! mi*morials and lei tei-s t hrniijlioiil Fraiiee 
and Sw it/erlainl, an<l at len^tli arrived in 
K till land in id 10-1. 

Diirie attaeln'd himself to tin* rovalisi^, 
and accept**({ oIHce at fin* I labile as eh.-iplain 
and tutor to Marv, prineess ol' < traiiiie. In 
he resi;rn,.d this * 11 Iieoin fort ,1 b!e ]IO.s|- 
tioji,' ainl liecaine niini.ster to the Merchant 
Ad\ eiitiiriTs at IJot terfhnn. lie was -nni- 
rnoned t *1 at tend t lie asseiiihi v of divines, ainl 
after two years' delay In* refnnnsl to Loinioii, 
arrivinj*’ in \ov*'nibep Dilo. He wa.s one of 
those wdn> drew’ up the Westminster I 'oii- 
fe.ssion ainl Catechisni.s. 

}Je remained in Fii;^ land till I Oo-I, cont iriii- 
ine his neeot iat ions tliroii^hont Fnro]>e fr>r 
Christian unity. In Id loin* jnv'ached before 
]iarli.'i merit * I.srael’.s to march »»iit of 

Dabyltm,' published in I did. The parlia- 
ment granted him a '*iim of money tMjniMilerit 


to tin* \alui* of hi.s oilices, hnl In' *h*clare.s he 
iiev'er n*(M*ivod a ])t'nnv. He w’a.s marrieil 
about .V]n*il id4o ti> an Irish lady, ‘an mint 
of Lady ifanela^h,* who had taken great in- 
teiv.st in his chrKstiiin work. This lady’s **.s- 
tati* was worth lOt)/. a y<*ar; no ront.s for a 
longtime w’i‘re forthconiing, yet she provided 
a garrison for parliament against ‘ tin*rel)els ’ 
in Ireland. Jn IdoO Durie was appoint(*d 
library -ki*epej-, niuh'r Wliitel*u*ke, of the 
hooks, medal.s, ami maintscript sof St . Janies'.s, 
and had lodging.s there. 

Ti> carry out ili.^ .second plan *)f iit'^otia- 
tions, I bine left Fiiglatnl In .V]iril Idol. Hi* 
now' had tin* approh.it ion nf (Jroiiiwi'll and 
tin* assi.slaiiee of the I'hiehsli universities. 
Labouring through the Low Count rie.s and 
]>art of High (iermany he reached Swit/er- 
land, and ]>res(‘rited ( h'omwell's letters to the 
assembled divinesat .Var-gan,and liifs .sclienie 
was well enti*rlaiiii‘d. He then visited tin* 
eliiircln*s of t he reformed eaiilotis, passi'd «ni 
lo Frankfort‘on-thc-Mainc, Weimar, (lotha. 
J»riiii<wick, Hesse, llauaii, Xa>sau, IJai- 
naull. iirid t he Xetherlaiids, and was tavonr- 
iihlv rereived at miioiU and meetings in all 
tlie.s»' stjite.s from Idol lo hlod 7. Hi* made 
Amsterdam his headiiuarlers until the hit ter 
year. 1 1 is aceept aiiee of t he new’ ecele.siu>t leal 
svs|,.in in Fiiigland under 1 he C’ommonwealth 
brought on him manv reproaches. He low 
limited his grriund to iinitv of opinion on the 
.Vpo.st ler»’Creed, Ten ( 'omniandnients,and the 
Ijord's Frayer, hut being iiegleeted, and ai*ri- 
inonionsly alt aeked, chiefly by Lilt heraiis, he 
wuseonipelleil loseek re.sf in Fligland, w liithei’ 
he ret iirned i‘arly m ItiotJ-r. .Vt the liesto- 
rution ( ItidO) he endeav oiiretl to renew his 
work through Lord-chan eel lor Hvde ainl the 
Duke of Mani'lie.ster. His letter to the king 
ill viiiflieatiori of hi.s art ion under t he Coni- 
iiionwealth was unanswered, ;ind l>i.-hop 
Jii\«ni declined an interview. 

In hid 1-2 he jiroceedeil to f'a.ssel, where 
the landgrave of Ifessi* favoured his plaii.s. 
'Mie laiidgrav^e s widow, after her liiishaiid's 
death in Mid.'i, eontimied to favour Durie 
and a.s.sigiied liini comfortable miarters at 
Cai.sel. I'roin ldd.‘>to I ddS Durie di.sputed in 
South Ifepiiiany, Switzerland, and Aksace. 
In the latter yiair the < Jreat Flector rejeeted 
all Ins ]>hins: and althoiigli In* eontimied to 
travel from hi.s hoiueat Cn.'sel to all ]Mirts of 
( lerinuny ami back iint il 1 d74, hi.s labour was 
in vain. * TJie only fruit,’ he .s-iys, * which T 
have reaped hy all my toils i.s that I see the 
iiiiserahle rondition of chrisi iaiiity, anti that 
I have no other eomfort than the te.stimoiiy 
of my con.seieiiee.’ 

His life was an iiice.ssani round of jour- 
ney mgs, col loo uies, con*e.spondeiice, and pub- 
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lirKtioris. IJe fliofl at Cttsst‘l ::i«i ,S(*[)t. J<iHO. cumin 1001. 4i. ‘Axiooiata 

lli8 only child, H (iuui*]itcr, maiTicd 10 Ifonrv (Jornniunia,* -15. *J)e N'cris Fniida- 


Oldi*iihiir{^ [(j. V. j, smrcHodod 1») an esinte nl* 
Jiar fatlun-'a in llic murslius of Kent, valued 
at i’A)/. ti year. 

Ihixlcr, Mode, JJi^lioj) Jlall, uthI Jtoliert. 
lioyh' attest Diirie’s Ifiiriiiii*;. lieiiovolonco, 
j)erse\ eraiice, and moral worth. 

IhiricV works arc: I. lVtiti<)n to (Jii.s- 
lavijs Aflolphiis in -J. ‘ )J\ noiiiin*- 
inata df studio ])»icis cccdj'sinstica*,* HioO. 
o. * A Brnife Uclnthm,’ HUJ. I. ‘Moti\i‘.sto 
itiduce Protestant Prince^,' Itill. 5. J^ettcr 
(on Confession of Faith) to Jj<ird Forhes, 
Kill. <i. Hloit'-iillalio lhi‘oiooica .. pacis 
4'c.cle'>‘iii'xtica‘,’ Kill. 7. ‘A Smnniarv Dis- 
course on] IVnice Kfclchiast ical I,’ Ki 1 1 . s. • A 
Mcinorlall concerning' Pi *ace,’ Ifitl. IJ. ^A 
brief Di'clarat ion j on Ueformed (/hurcln‘.s 
ahroinl .' Jtill. 10. 'Motion tending to the 
Pnhhck ^ood,’ Killi. 11. Pci it ion 1<» t lie 
1 louse of Coinnions (oiCJ'rue ileli^ion), K»42. 
J-’. ■ C*o-fain Consiilerations/ ItiliJ. l:i.‘Fpi- 
.stylaryDisrourse! on Toleration ,'Kil I. 14.M)r 
Presh\t('r\ and hnle|i<'n<h*nts,' Kild. 15. ‘A 
Deinoiistnilion 'on. tiospel Cro\enniien(,* 
KiKi, Ifio-I. K). * .Model of Churcli t ioverii- 
ineiit/ Kil7. 17. ‘ Pea<*einaker without 
Panhility and Ilypocrisie.' !<? I.‘'<. I>5, ‘Pe.ace 
makes the tbispel VVa\,* Kll.'^. l‘,». ‘Sca- 

soiiahli* l)iscoiir.*.e oiij Keforinaiion,’ KilSI. 
-II. * F|>tstolary Disj-oiirse , on l‘•r!le|itish 
Ortwin -. Kill). iM. • A Ca.se of Cini.seience,’ 
KioO. ‘ t Ibjeet ion.s . . . an-.\vered/ K350. 

* Consider.'il ions siiicr* 1 lie Present Fn- 
fiiiefinnit Kiol). J I, 'Just lJe-])ropo'Jal.s to 
Ifumiile iVo|)o.sjils,’ K150. l’ 5. '.V l*a<'k of 

Old PuritaiLs,* Kiot). :^tl. * A Di'^iiipi^' d Sur- 
vey.’ KioO. 1*7. * K|»i.'-lolurv DiM'onrse jm 
Anieneaiis heiii^'’ h'^nielite.*'"',' KioO. Lef- 

ler.s to the Tj!id\ Ihinelaeh eonceniin‘» his 
inarriaee, KioO. I’S). *TIie Iteformeil Sehool/ 
K>50. :i0. ‘ 'file llefornied l/ilirai'N Ivee])er/ 

KioO. ol. ‘'file nnehan^’d, eoii.-lanl, and 
siiijile-henrted IVaceniaker,’ lOoO (written 
in rej)l_\ to Prv tine’s .sat ire. * 'f he t ime-'>erv- 
ine' Proteus and ainhideMer Dixine uiica.sed 
to the World'). oJ. ‘ Con.'^cieiu-e eased/ 
Kio). o.'>. * lOarnest Plea for (io.s]iel Cmii- 
111 nnion/ 1054. *ASuinmar\ lOatform 

of Pr* tical Divinity,’ 1051. .‘15. *A De- 

uionstratioii jtiiil (iosjiid l io\ernuient/ 1051. 
oO. ■ Karnest Plea for (Jospel Coninmnion/ 
Jr»51. il7. * -\ Summary Account [of^fomiei* 
anil latter Negotiation/ Ki57. ilS. ‘Capita 
de Pure F\nngelien/ K>57. ** 1 ). ‘ The Knrne.st 
Breathinii'* of Foreign Protestant.s/ K).“>S. 
■ 10 . ‘A Declaration of Jolin Durie/ KtliO. 
41. ‘'file I’hiin Way of Peace and l'nil\/ 
JOliO. I:*. ‘ Iren i CO rum Trai-lat iinm Pro- 
^Iromus.' KilW, 10. H’onsidtat ionimi Ireiii- ^ 


meiitalihiis/ 1072. 10. M^e V'erilahle Clire- 

ticn/ 1070. 17. ‘ (JnChri.stian riiion,’ 1070. 

In KioS he printodhis ‘ Ijclters to Du Moulin 
on the Stale of all the Cliurche.s in Knghind, 
Scotland, and Ireland : ' undin 1074 he pub- 
lished his e.Ylraoi'dinary work on the Book of 
Uevelation, * Maiiiere dV\plii|ner I’.Vpoca- 
lyp.'^e/ in which, jiroinpted by tlie \iews of 
Calixtiis, be widened bi.s .sclieme of nnioii to 
embraceall chri.stian.s. prote.stant and Itoiiian 
catJiolic. 

I Ay .soirtigli's f ndox to .Sloaue MSS. ; Mo.sbuiiii*N 
Keel. IIj.st. (Stubbs), jip. Ill, IHH, 310, Jiroek's 
Purilaiis, iii, ‘.ilVJ ; (Jc-.sseliub's lli.st. Ein 1. li. (il4 ; 
Secleij's DeJicia* F])ist. p. 353 , IJiilim's Knglibche 
Helbriii Hist. p. 941, Wi^od's ALlierne Oxon. 
(I51i*‘s), lii. Slitl. 901, 1043. iv. 57S, fasti, ii. 197; 
Fredtriek JI. liraiides in Llic (‘atholie Presby- 
terian I{e\iew. duly snul August 18S*2; (’. 
Ilriirjxs in the I’resbyl ei’ian Keview for Aju'il 
IHS7, where is jiriiited Durie'sSmuimirie Kel.ition 
ofhis journey lu l(i31-3frorn Iiisown inaimseript ; 
Benzclius's l>is.<septal io, . . Dnrieo. 1744; Ihirnet’.s 
liife of lledi‘ll. p. 137 ; MrtVie's Life of A. Mel- 
ville, li. 3. 177 8, 205-8. 448; Museum Hel- 
velu'uiii. vol. ii. pt. Ml. 1710; I'al. Stato Papers, 
i)om. Sei*. 1031-1 , Keid's Westminster Divines, 
1811 ; Phri‘*ti.iii Kemembrarieer, Januai'\ 1855.1 

J. W.-D. 

DURIE, ii()P»FP/r (1555 KilO), pre.shy- 
leriaii minister, w as MU'ond .son of .lohn I )iu*ie 
( 1557 K>0(.)) \j. \ .] 'fhere is no real reason 
to doubt tills ivhitioii-hi]*, although James 
Mel\jlJt‘. who was .'ion-in-law of Jolin Durie, 
and an intimate friend and coni])anioii of Ho- 
hert Durie, never e.\]dieilK mentions it. Me 
studied at St. MarCs College, .St. Andrews; 
visi I ed J hu'he He ; st ayi ‘d wi t h .1 a mes IM id vil le, 
w hose w ife is assumed to he his sister; aceoin- 
panied Mehille to t lie parliament of Linlith- 
gow' ill December 15S5, and to Berwitdv in 
September loSti; liecanie-ub.'.eiiuentlx assi.st- 
uiit to the .school master of Dimfermline, and 
minister of A hercromlne in File in 1.'388, and 
of Aii.striitlier in l.V.»0. lie was one oftlio.se 
wlio,on theap])oiiitnient of t luMduirch, visited 
(lie island of I^ew is in l5i>Slo fiirlhera >cheiiie 
for civilising ami elirisliaiii.«ing the people 
there, hitherto little bett«*r than savages, and 
rearing ten parish churclies among them. The 
attention of llu* ciiureh was at this time di- 
rected with lunch interest to the highlands, 
where a II almost unlooked-for de-ire for pro- 
teataiiT ordinances was manifesting itself. In 
KiOl Durie \ isited the t Irkneys and /etlniid, 
and gave an account of his journey to the as-' 
seinhly of HI02. In Jt>05 i>urie attended as 
a meiiiher the general assembly at Abei*dei*n, 
w'hieh tin* king had prohibited, but wdiich 
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certain ministers, repudiating bis jurisdictiou, ! to the rank, of major, he was sent to NataL 
had persisted in holding. For this oifence he ; Shortly after his arrival in Natal he accom- 
was summoned before the privy council, and | paniod the misaion appointed by the governor 
on 18 July sent to Blackness Castle. He and ' to take part in the coronation of Cetshwayo 
five others were tried at Linlithgow on 10.1 an. as king of the Zulus, and an interest in the 
1606 for treasonably declining the jurisdiction ‘ native races of South Africa was thus aroused^ 
of the council, and being found guilty were which was strengthened hy a strong attach* 
banished from the kingdom. Durie, after > ment he had formed for Bisho]^ Colenso and 
landing at Bordeaux, proceeded to Holland, • his family. Towards the end of 1876 the dif- 
where he was admitted first minister of the ferences between the colonial government 
Scotch church at Leyden, where he dicKl in and Langnlibalele, the chief of the AmaHlubi 
September lf>l(>. Hewas ()iie(»f the most in- tribe,cnme to a head, and, on being summoned 
timate friends of Andn*w Melville, who wa.s in ' to Pietemiaritzbur^f, Laiigrilibulele made pre- 
banishment at Sedan when I hirie was at Ley- paration to remove his tribe out of the co- 
den. At one time il was rumoured that a tony by way of tlie Drakensberg mountains, 
pardon had been accorded to Ihirie, hut Mel- This tlie colonial government detorinined to 
ville warned liiin not to trust the rumour, prevent by securing the passes, and Durnford 
having grounds for suspecting some foul play, was sent on witli n detachment of Natal 
Jle contributed a coinmendatorj' sonnet to volunteer carabiniers and a ]>arty of mounted 
James ^felville’s ‘Spirit nail Propine,* loHf). Basutos to nceiipy the principal outlet — the 
By his wife, Klizabeth llamsay, Ihirie had Bushina 1 i*s Kiver Pass — where a large native 
fiv»* sons (.Tohn. Andrew, Kliezer, John, and force was to inet*t him. Tlie strictest Lnstruc- 
Jumes'l, and tlirt'c daughters. Tlie fourth tioiis were given him that he was on no 
son John is separatelv noticed. account to fire the lirsi shot. Th(' route J^iy 

[Scon's iMsti. pt. iT. 402, 406, pt. V. 144; "P l>y « jw.s liiiown as f Ilf 

Melvill.'s DUrv; CiililcrWiSKl’sHistorv; M'CrieV ii wild imd l.roki'n 

Life of Melviirf.] W, O, IJ. countrv ol a very dilHc till de.-enption. f»n 

the vv’ay Diirnfonrs lifirse fell over a lu’eci- 
pURNFORD, ANTHONY “WILLIAM pice, dragging him with if. Durnhjnl was 
(1 860-1 879^ c(»loiiel royal (‘ng-in«*ers, elde>t cauirht }iy a tree and was dratrg^ed up again, a 
son f»f (icneral \\. \V. Durnford. colonel com- disloeated slionhJer set, and in ^]>ite of the 
maiidunt of the royal engiiieerN vvfis horn hittiTly c«)ld night and his inten-e MilVeriiisis 
on l?l May Jf'iJO at Manor Hamilton, co. he struggled on and gjiinerl tie* reiidezx ou.-», 
Leitrim, Irclaini. Mflucated in Treluiul,and hut no native force liad arrived to meet him. 
afterwards at I»us<eld«u’f in Germany, he en- ||ef(irim»d uphis litth-paiiy acro‘*<th»? mouth 
tcroil the Boyal Militaiy* Academy, Wool- of iJie pa^s, hut only to find that the Hluhis 
vvich, in Ih-Hi, and obtained a commisMoii as were aln*udy not only in front )jut on eitlnu- 
second lieiitenaiil in the royal eiigin**er't on llniik. On tin* appearance of lhreat**nlng 
27 June 1W4K I laving conipU;l»d the iKual hodit- of ihi- Amu Jlliihi lril»e tlie .dlirer .»f 
couise of iiiMnictirm at (Miathain, he, in the vidunri*er carahiiiiers imported that he 
l^Sf»l , proceeded on foreign s»u*vice to Ceylon, eould not depend ii]>oii his men, and beggfal 
vyhere he remained tor live year-i, an<rmar- (r» he allowed to retire. Dund’ord knew vxell 
rnnl (!•*> 8ept. IS64) Frames Cjithenin*, the danger of retreat utnler sucli eir<‘UTTi- 
^oiingest daughter of Lient4*Tiant-coIoiiel stance-*, hnt as Iti- tmlers and entreaties w'ero 
Tranchell, late ot the (’eykui Ilili** Itegimenr, ali]vt*inmvailing,he w’asrelnetantly compelled 
In Ik 56 he was appoiri1e«| a—isfant conmii'»- tfM*jmij>lv. As In* had ant icij»n!e»l, mt sooner 
sioner (d roads and civ'il engineer to the did the enemy «ee tlnuii retiring* than they 
colony in arldition to his military duties, (m opem-d a brisk fire, killing several of tin* v*'»- 
the outbreak of the war with llussia Ihirii- lunti*i*r.-, and, crying ‘Shoot down thechief,* 
ford volunteered for active s»T\ic*e and was l>or<’d<iwii ii])ori J hirnford, who was bringing 
sent to .Malta ; here he Was detained and w as up the rear, and had stojiped ti> mount his 
employed ns udjiitaMt until oarlv in l^oS. native inter]>reter behind him on his owui 
when ho relumed to England, and was pro- The interpreter was shot through lh»! 

moted to tin* rank of second cMptaiii. A keen liead, and two of thi* fllultis, nintiing* in on 
.soldier and a good disciplinuriaii Durnford either -ide. seized Diinifords bridle, ancl, 
W'aa destined for muiiy years to see no active raising their assegai.s, one pit*rct‘d liis already 
service, and passed his time until 1871 l»e- he1]de.— left arm, and the other w'ounded him 
tvv'cen liomc and Meiliterrnnean stations. ■ in the side. Before they could strike again 
At the end of 1 S7J he vv'eiit to South Africa, h<* lind drawn his revotvcfr and shot them 
and after little more than a year passed at both dead, and, putting* spurs to his horse 
Cape Town, during which he was promoted and tiring right and left, got through tlm 
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eneinv, and with hia faithful Basutoa fol- 
lowed (he flying volunteers, whom he only 
caught up and succeeded in rallying after a 
fourteen mile ride. In 1874 Durnford pa^ 
trolled '^the country and carried out the 
demolition of the passes in the Drakensberg 
mountains, thus restoring confidence among 
the colonists. For these services he received 
the formal thanks of the colonial government. 
The tribe of the Ama llluhi, after some un- 
necessary bloodshed, was broken up, us was 
also another tribe, tlie Ihitini. The procetni- 
ings in both cases wei*© e^ifctremely distasteful 
to Durnford, who highly disapproved oJ* the 
wliole policy of the colonial government to 
the natives. Durnford received his promo- 
tion to lieutenant-colonel in December 187il, 
and was for some time; after tliat date, owing 
to his exposure of the cowardice of tlie vo- 
lunteers and his strong advocacy of th(‘ rights 
of tJie native tribes, the best abused man in 
the .colony, although, on tlie otlwr band, be 
was adored by the natives. 

|n 1877 came ibe annexation of tlieTran.s- 
vaal and tlie Kaflir war, and then followed 
the Zulu boundary dispute, when Durnford 
WH.s appointed a ineiriber of the conimissinn 
.sent toinvestigalet begrii'Viincesof tin; Zulus, 
and wliosi* award seemed 1o promise n peace- 
ful .settlement ; but iinbappily taker inlliience.s 
wen; at work, and war with (\*l ‘.bwayo was 
shortly dt'cl a red. Ibirnford, who had been 
proiinitcd colonel in the army on ! I Dec. 

was appointed to the command of N*). :i 
column. Voin]»o>ed tiftlivei' iiati\e battalions 
of infantrN and nativ cavalr\ raised by him- 
self. and a rocket battery of aiMilb-rv. If is 
great ])opnlari1y aiiuuiglln* nati\*‘.-. enabled 
Jiiiii to raise this body of lulfl^^• troojis uitb 
<*\traordiiJury celeril\, men coming literally 
buinlreds of miles to ser\e under him. Ijord 
C’belmsford, with the beadij[iiarter eoluinii, 
bad moved on :?() .Ian. I87t>, in aceordance 
with bi> jjreviously e\]>re.s.'sed intention, to a 
position near the Dandblwana bill, where be 
Ibniied bis cam]), but no stc]i wa*- taken to 
make the cainj; defensible in c.-i'^e of attack. 
At this time DiirTil'ord, who wa^ on bis way 
to Dorke’s Drift wit li his mounted natives.bad 
orders to co-operate, with the general. lie 
arrived at Korke's Itpift on the lilst, and on 
tho23nd oiceivedonb'rs to march to tlie camp, 
where in; e.vpeeled to find the general and to 
be of use to him willi bis mounted men, tlie 
only cavalry at the general’s Tlispo.sal. On 
the’ morniug of the 22nd Lord rUelrasford 
went out with n column to attack the Zulus, 
niid when Durnford arrived at the [stindiil- 
wana camp, reports having alreadv come in 
of a movement of Zulus in the neigh bonrliood, ■ 
he took his mounted men out to recouiu»itre. 


It was, however, too late. The Zulus appeared 
in force to the i^nt and left. Durnford then 
fell hack slowly towards the camp, keeping 
up a steady fire, and disputing every yawl of 
ground until his men's amniunition was ex- 
]>ended, when they retired rapidly to the 
right of the camp to obtain more; then the 
Zulus swept down in hordes upon the camp, 
the infantry were broken, and fell hack fight- 
ing hand to hand towards the right of the 
camp, wliere Durnford had rallied the white 
troopers, ami with them and the Dasutos still 
faced the Zulu left, keeping open the road 
across tjie * Nek,* where retreat could yet be 
covered. About thirty of the 24th regiment, 
fouiteen of the Natal volunteer carabiniers, 
with tlieir ollicer, LitmteiianI Scott, and 
tw'enly of I In; Natal mounted police held on 
witli Durnford tf) this position AvJien all hope 
of retrieving the day was gone : di.«inounted 
they fought on foot to cover the i*«itn;nt of 
ibeircomradcs, and died lo a manat tlieir])Ost. 
Four montb.'* later, when the general first 
allowed the battle-field to be vi‘‘iled, Dnrn- 
fordV body was found lying in a patch of 
long grass, near the right fiank of tlie camp, 
a cent nil of tlie band of brave men 

Avbo liad foiiglit it out to tin; bitter end. 

An iingencrcuis atti*m]>t an a** made at the 
time to tliroAA’ tin* blame of the disaster on 
Durnford, it beingalleged tlmt be bad receiA’ed 
nrdorf to defend the camp ; but a copy of tin; 
orders he receive*! was afterward" aM-epiained 
lo liiiNe been recovered fnuii the battle-field, 
and it i" now known that no such in>t ruction 
wa.s gi\eii. In the iinlgiin nt of lbo"e mo."t 
ciimpetent to deci«le, Durnford aeti'd, under 
tin* circum"t!inc»*.". tor tin* best, and, as (le- 
iHTal Sir J„iii(ririj Simmons wi'fUe to tin* 
‘Time",' * foiiiibl and died a'* a brine and 
true 'ioldier. sinroundetl by natives, in AA'liom 
be had ins])ired such loA'e and dev{iti*»n that 
they s<»lil their live" by bis siib*. rovi'ring t bo 
retreat oftbosi- Avbo were ll\ine. . .* 

Diirnf>rd’" ebaraeter is Avell "ummod up 
by Sir Henry lluhver in tlie following few 
lilies: * Col one *1 I>urnf(»rd amis a "oldicr of 
soblici's, with all hi" bean in hi" prtifessioii, 
keen, uctiAe-miiuletl, iinb'fatigable, uns]mr- 
nig of himself, brave and iil!erl\ fearles.s, 
hoiiouralilf. lo\ al, of great kiiulnes" and good- 
ness of heart . 1 speak of him a" I knew him, 

and a.s alt who kiieAv him Avill ."pi’ak of him.' 

Hi" hrotIii*r *)t!i<*ers of the corps of royal 
engineer." baie testified ilieir admiral ion of 
his conduct Hiul bis noble death by placing 
n fitained-gbiss Avindow' to his memory in 
l5ocbe>ter ( ’atbedral. 

lOffioial Kfi'ords; (Vrp" l‘apers; K. Durnfor.l's 
A SoMier's I.ib-aiiil Work ui Soutli .Africa, 18S2 ; 
Wylde's Aly Chief and I.] 11. H. V. 
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I>URNO, JAMKS hiMto- 

rical painter, was the sou ol’ the proprietor ot* 
a brewery at Kensington Gravel t*its, who 
Avos a nati\'e f)f the north of Ihigluiid. lie 
was a pupil of Ariclreii OisiilL v.], and also 
reeeiA-ed insiriiution from Jlenjaniin West 
[4. \ whom he iia>isted in preparing repe- 
titions fif his pictures. In 1771 he gained a 
premium of thirty guineas at the Society of 
Arts, and was furllier snceo.ssful in J77- in 
gaining the lirst prmniiiiu of a hnndre<l 
gnineas for the he>t. historical painting. He 
was* a member lif the Society of I neorpi»i*ated 
Artiste, ami subscribed their ridl declaration 
in I70(i. He contributed a few pictures to 
their exhibitions at Spring (xurdens in 17(59, 
177i\ 177.*J. He also assiste»l Mortimer in 
the ceiling which he painted for Lord Mel- 
bourne at Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, in 
1774 he went to Home, Avhere he resided 
until hi." deiit.h (Id Sept. 1790). Fuseli 
st.»te"tliat he eiujiloyetl liiiiiself* partly prac- 
ticing ami partly dealing in art/ and tliat 
* lie oiu*e mad(' an attempt at some grandeur 
of style in one or two Greek ami Homan 
subjects, but soon dw’iiidled into the meagre 
Gothic met bod exposed 111 his two pictures 
for the Boydell Gnilcrv.’ Tliecet wo pictures 
rei)re.''ente<l * Kalstalfexamiiiing t he Recruits ’ 
and * FaLtalf in disguise, led out by Mr.", 
Piigts.' Tbe\ Were boi h engraved by I'liomiis 
Hyder, the former also by 'F. llolii": the 
lati»T i" now in Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
LiiiculiiV Inn Field.". There i" an etching 
by Itiirno in the print room at the Jtrilish 
Muceiini, repre.sentingan ‘ Aiiliiiue Fiinerai.’ 

[ KHl‘;ravi''s I»it*lioD.'iry ef Artist"; Kiiw.mls’" 
Anecdorrs of rainti-rs ; ('riffil<igii€;" of l he .Sjjciofy 
of Arti>t"; ni>inii.script notes by Fuseli, in l*il- 
kington's Dirtionary of Painters ‘British Aluseimi 
Library).] L, C. 

DURWARD, L AN ( A 1. \x i s ( Ksti \- 

Kii:", IlosTiAim's, Hyuwakt ‘ li: rsiiEu’) 
(//. I », justiciar of Scotland and »*ar] <if 
At boll, was the son of 'fhomas (Jstiarius, 
who was a benefactor to the monks of .\r- 
broat b, ami a <ignatorv to at least one charter 
of Alexander II, dated between llidl and 
12-i.'# A.D. ( Zfey. f/f Ahorhr. p. 9; VaL 0 / J 
ii. r>dO; cf. f'iiAWl’OKD, p, Jli; Stkavaut, 
Pcprwjo^ i. 1()1 ). Diirward makes hi" tir."t 
ii|>pearance as Alan M )stiariiis domini Regis 
Scoeie, Comes ,\tlndie,’ in a deed of gift to 
Sr. Thomases (diurch at Arbroatli, a ileed 
Avhich was contirmed by Alexander II at 
Kintore, 1- Oct. I2dd ( Vefyn Itotf. uf Aherhr. 

i i]). 91, MK) ; cf. Sf'otifP iii. 419). 

n 124-1 be was the tir"t noble to plerlgH 
hiiijcelf for the lidelit y of Ab*xandi*r II in 
this king’s mith to Henry III; and further ^ 


on in tlm samti do(utmunr undertakes, along 
with the seven earls of Scotland, to with- 
stand their own sovereign should lie attempt 
to play false (^M.att. Irakis, iv. 381). On 
Alexander II’s death (8 July 1249) ho starts 
forward us one of the chieV leoilers of the 
Kiiglisli x>art.y at the Scotcli court. The little 
king’s coronal ion had been tixed for 13 July, 
Avhen 'Alan Horwart totiusnunc Scociro jus- 
tit iarius ’ put forward a claim to defer the 
coronation till the young A lexaiider hud Ixien 
made a knight ; his proposal Avas, however, 
negatived mainly Ky the influence of Walter 
(’oiiiyn, count of Altmteith, the head of the 
national party in Scotland (Korbun, p. 293; 
Rotirutsux, ii. 00). At. (Christmas Alexan- 
der met Henry HI at York, was knighted 
(25 l>ec.), and married to his eldest daughter 
Margaret (26 Dec. 1251) ( Ford UN, p. 293 ; 
Roiirhtson, ii. 55; Matt. Paris, v. 267). 
Before leiiA'ing York Lhirwiird's enemies ac- 
cused him of treason. He hud married a 
natural daughter of AIexuridi!r II, and was 
now charged withJiaving written to the pgpe 
bogging him to legitimatLe his daughters 
by this lady. 'I'hi." act wa.s construed a" 
equivalent to an attempt to regulate the 
succession to the thrums The influence of the 
Knglish king saved Diirward for the time ; 
but on his return to Scotland his chief op- 
])onents, the counts nf Menteith and .Mar, 
forced Durwurds great all\, the cliuncellor 
Robert, abbot of Dunferinline, to resign hi." 
oHice, a step Avhicli marked the triumph of 
the (*omyn." and their party ( C/tnm. tip A/c/- 
roxf, pp. 219-20; FoRDI'N, ]»p. 2t>6-7). 

On this it >vould seem that Diirward, one 
of the hianls ol* the Kiigli.sb faelion, or ‘the 
king's friends ' a." they were later called, took 
refuge in Pkiglaiid, His leading assoeiatea 
Avere AIali."e. carl of St rat hear 11, Patrick,eiirl 
of J>iiiibar, Alexander, the ."teward of Seot- 
laml, and Robert Bruce, aft erwards a claimant 
for the Scottish throne. DiirAvnrd himself 
iitteiideiJ Ileriry HI on the Gu.scon expedition 
<if August 1253, on which occa.sioii lie seeiiw 
tf* have been doing service for the Earl of 
Strut iieimi. He al.so si*ems to hiiA'e be(*ii 

i »rc."ent at IViiice Edward's marriage w'itli 
’J^aiior of (’a.stile (1254). At tlLis time 
be Avas in nH*ei]>t of a pension of 50/. a year 
from the king of England, and liia name is 
found entered in the Knglish rolls more than 
once ill file cour.se of the next few years in 
connect ioii AA'illi other monetary claims, such 
as that for fifteen marks os recompense for 
a hor'se lost OA'erseas in tlie king^ scr\*ice 
(18-19 May 1255). In February 1256 the 
king was in his debt to (he anioiiiit of 
94/. 10^. Hr/., ami jiaymeiit for this and other 
moneys avus securecl by an order on the re- 
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v<-mieH of the shcrifls of MortliumberlaH*! 
(Kobruury 1^50) and York (April 1257, Janu- 
ary 1258). (Jii24 J)cc*. 1257 hi.< pension was 
commuted for flu* manor wml castle of Bols- 
over, ^’fhich ho continued tf) hold free from 
tailag'o at least till 0(;fober 127 1, and perhaps 
till the time of his death {(7n'on. tic Mel- 
rejte, p. 220; CuL of Doc. i. Nos. 1050, 1981- 
1985, 2028, 2045-4, 2057, 2082, 2105, ii. 18, 
20 ). 

Diirwartl does not seem l.o liav(‘ left Scot- 
land before July 1252, ill which month lie 
hud a sufe-coiiduet to ]'h'.^1iind till 1 Nov., 
before which date (22 Oct.) he was granted 
a license to shoot si\' does in Gualtrees forest 
on Ills return. Jii August 1255 the Scotch 
tivmbles hiul so iiicreasc*d that J lenry 1 II des- 
patched Itichard dc ( 'hire, earl of (Boiiees- 
ter, and .l(»hn Mansel northwanl> to ])rot ect 
*his beloved frieiuLs ’ the Karls of Dunbar, 
Strathearii, and Alan Durward. It was by 
the 'idviee of these nobles and t lieir mlluTciits 
that Alexander 111 and his (jiieen had ap- 
pealed to the king of Kni^land, who now took 
them under his care, ainl engaged to make 
no peace with tlieir adversaries unless by 
tbeir consent (21 Sept. 1255). .V( the same 

time a n(‘w cotincil was ajjpomted to govern 
the kingdom f<ir sei'eii ^ears. Among its 
nj»'inl>ers Durward’s name figures j>romi- 
iiently, and, according tc) he was re- 

stored to his ollici' of high just icinT (20 Sepl.) 
His enjoyment of this |>o.st can, how'e\cr, 
hardly have lasted longer tlinu two vears, 
when the Karl of Menleith, taking advan- 
tage of the- disliii’bances i*aused by 1 lie eleva- 
tion of his friend, the cx-cliamM-llor Gameline, 
to the see of Si. Andrews, calleil t oget Iier his 
fellow-iiofiles of the national ])ariy, seized 
the yiuiiig king while still asleep in his lied 
<29 Oct. 1257) at I\.inro.s.*i, carricil him to 
Stirling, and there establis)ii>d a council of 
their OW'D. Durward, whom the patriotic 
choniclcr of Melrose slxles * the an-liittvt of 
all the e\il/ on hearing this lied to I’higland, 
and his party was dis])ersed (ih. i. Xos. 1888, 
1805, 1987/2015 15; Kymek, i. 559, 580-7: 
yoiiDCN, pp. 298-9 ; Vhron.tlc Mnih'ott, pp. 
220 - 1 ). 

Karly next year, 1258, the king of Si*ot- 
land mustered his forces at Uo.vinirgh to take 
veiigefl’ice on his late tutors, who promised 
to appear nf h'orfar and there render an ac- 
count of their misdeeds. Henry, how’ever, 
had given orders to receive Durw'’ard into 
Norham Castle, and had granted him fifty 
marks for his expenses <2-5 April). Six 
monllis later <8 Sept.) he was rumoured to 
be supporting the refugees on the borders of 
Scotland with arms. I Lis commissioners ap- 
peared at Jedwood, where piviee was made • 


between the opposing ])arties after a three 
W'enks' discussion, se.emingly on the condi- 
tion tliaf tfie royal council should consist of 
eight persons, four being cliosen from each 
party. Though Durvvard’s iiunie apjiears as 
a itn'mbm’ of this body, tlie jaiwer, according 
to Jloberr.son, wa.s almost entirely vested in 
' the hands of the Comyns, nor indeed did it 
include a single earl of the opposing fact ion 
{Chrun. tie MnilroH^ pp. 221-2; Kymer, Jst 
eclil. i. 578). 'I'w’o years later <lfi Nov. 
l2tK)) ‘.Man Dstiarius’ is oiut of the four 
barons wdio undertake the duty of protecting 
the Scotcdi interest h w'hile Queen Margaret 
goes to England to be couliiied of her first 
(laughter ( Chrou. dc Mailroit, p. 225 ; KY3rKR, 
1st edit. i. 578). 

I'Vom till-* time, and, indeed, through all 
the jirpccding year.*'. Alan’s nnrm; is occa- 
sionallv to be found in English documents. 
Henry Til In 12(i0 granted him two casks of 
w'iiu* (II Nov.) I.atcr he seems to have 
been in money dilliciilties. (*(.‘rtuifi Lucca 
merchant > luivt* a claim of (»0.s. against him in 
12<>5; W'hile in 1288 he was in danger of 
diMruint for debt. The siiim* year he re- 
ceived letter.*' of protection for three years 
{Cftl. of Doc. No.s. 2222, 2518, 2470, 2195). 
The dat(* of hi.s death is given as 12(»8 in the 
* ('hronichj of Laiiorcost.' Jli.> ."oii, Thoma.s 
Durward, was already a knight in .\pril 
1258 {Hist, Doc. i. 245; lict/. if Abe rh rot h. 
p. 227). A Sir 'J’liomas Durward, who is 
po.ssibly to be ideiititied with the last men- 
tioiied knight, swore trait v to I'M ward T on 
15 .Tune 129(3 { Cal. tf Doc. ]i. 195). 

The ‘(5ironicle of Lsinercost * (sul) aim. 
]2t38) relates a curious story as to how Dur- 
ward vear after year continm^d to demand 
an iiicrea.se of rent from onr of his tenants, 
promising that rvery time should be the last, 
and giv'ing his right lumd in confirmation of 
the bargain, till, at last , w earied out by such 
falsehood, the fanner called out for the left 
lmiid,a> the right luid deceived him .so often. 

Dnrwarii oeca''ionalh signed charters as 
Count of .Vtholl, e.g. in one dated 25 Dec. 
1254 of .\bcrbr. p. 7t>). According to 

Douglas he got this title by imirriage with 
the daughter, or rallitu* the granddaughter 
(cf. ItoBEKTsox. ii. 192), of Henry, carl of 
Aiholl. The .'•anic w riter .vetuiis to make his 
prttper nam«* to be Ahinus de Londiiiii.'^, son 
of Thoiiiiis de Londiniis ( i, 151 --2). Durward 
WHS justiciar of iScotlaiid at lca.st a.s early as 
18 Dec. 1248 ylietf. of Abcrbr.y. 202). Dur- 
ward’s w'ife Margery, thiugliter of Alex- 
ander II, was dead by 1293, w’lieii Nicholas 
de Soules .^et up a claim to the Scotch throne 
in the right of her younger si.sler Krineiigarde 
<Ky 31EU, ed. 1818, vol. i. i»t. ii. p. 775). 
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or Arbrfuith N'l-w l«ott li* (l>Mriii!i- 

tyno Siv.) ; (.‘jileiiilur of Dofimii iits rrl.H liii; to 
SiMjtlaml, i. anti ii.. e»L liaiu ; IJiM-n’ifal PofU- 
ineutrtilhistivvtiveof Histor\ oiScoliaml (^Sti vi u- 
soii); Dou^ljih’s IVt'ra;*!' of i^iMiiatul. i 
aulliorilius nuolid .iKovo. 1 T. A. \. 

DUSGATE, Io.JlM. mariv!*, 

was Is^rn aud odiicatod in ('aiiibrid^o, Wiujr 
scholar of Christ’s Colle^jo and ffllow of 
Corpus Christi. I To looh hi «« bachelor’s d«‘- 

f reo in 1620-1, and that of master of arts in 
624. Fcelinfy hiinstdf unable to endure tho 
enforced celibacy of the priesthood, he wont 
to Germany to' consult Luther about his 
future life. The reformer dissuaded him 
from becoming a clergyman, aud on his re- 
turn to England lu" left Cambridge, changed 
his name to Ilennet, and married. He went 
to live in Devonshire, and for some years 
Itept a school, tirst at Torrington and then nt 
Exeter in a stn*et called llutcher Kow. His 
intercourse with Luther had inclined liiin to 
acce]»t the doctrines of the reformers, and ho 
showed his sympathy to any por>oiis in the 
diocese who were accused uf heresy. Hi* 
also put up bills on the euth«*dnii doors 
at various liini's impugning tho doclrinos 
reachod there. According to Foxe, tho nn- 
nown blasphemer was publicly <*ur.sod, and 
Henn»*l was di'ic«>\er<*d to be the culprit by 
lii> inability to conceal liis laugliter. After 
lii'* arrest a friar naineil Gregor^’ Ilassot, a 
re(*anted lieretii*, tried Imrd to persuade him 
to follow his example. Dut Tleiiiiet was 
.steadfast, an<l was in due course condemned 
and handed over to the f.fcnl{U' power. The 
sheriff of Devon, Sir Tbonnis Dennis "ip v. \ 
would ha\i‘ had the exi‘eiition tali** ]ibice ut 
Soul linnihay, but the ehaniher of J’^xeier ri*- 
fu-^ed permission, azid In* was tJe-refor** car- 
ried to Liverydoh* in Ileavin ‘-f, ah«»ut two 
miles from the city, and burin *<l. 'fins was 
on ]6 Jan. I-Vl! 2. 

Ill remorse Sir 'J'liomas IKmiiH'- .ifterward«* 
built an almslioii-i* on the '•pot. 'J ln-re is a 
brief and impfrfeet accnuiit of Du ■'gain*-' life 
and martyrdom, w n't ti n by Kalph .Moriee, 
Archbi.shoji f*raiiim-r’s .secretary, among the 
Hurleiun MS.'S. 

[Foxr. V. 1«, lAiL'kfi'.s Antiipiilies df Kxt-ier 
(1731). p. llfi, t 'ooper's .\tlieure 1 t.'i ; 
Harl. MS. MO. f. 12o, llrit. Mu'..! (‘ f. M. 

DUSSEK, Sf)l*DIA ( 1 77.6-1 K JO .^) mu- 
siciuTi, daughter of Doiuenieo (’orri ,ij. w 
wa." born at ICdinburgh in 1776. She playi*d 
in public whi n only four years old, and after 
her fathiT eaine to London "ang and jdayi-d 
at till* prineipal concerts. IL^r ma.sfi*rs wen* 
her ful lier, Manjhe.si, \’iganoni, and (’imador. 
She \va.s married to the piaiii.st Du.-sek lie- 


fore she was twenty. 'I'he date of her mar- 
riage is uncertain, though it i." g* nerallv said 
to be 17t>2. Tinier her husband - I iiition .'■he 
la'caiiie an aeeomplished jiianist ,uid harpist, 
singing and ]ilayiiig in Ireinnd and SAttland, 
rtiul also for one "'ea.son ajipearin^ in opera. 
Dus^el( WHS obliged to Hy from liis creditorev 
in IKK), and seems at tin* same time to have 
de.serted liis wile, w'ho retirt'd fi'nin public 
life and devoted herself to teaching. After 
her husband’s death in IH12 she married a 
viola-player, John Alvis JMorait, with whom 
she lived ut 8 WJnciiester Mow, Paddington, 
where she establislLod an academy for leach- 
ing the pianoforte. 

Mdme. Dussek wrote a considerable anioiint 
of music; many of her sonatas, concertos, 
and less important pieces for harp, piano, and 
stringed instruments were published during 
the hrst quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The date of her death is unknowm. hut sJie was 
living in 1828. Her daughter, Olivia IUtk- 
liEY (I7t)t)- 1847), was taught by her mother, 
and made her fir<t appearance ut the Argjjle 
Uootii'. when eight years old. She was mar- 
ried to a Mr. Duckley, by whom she had ten 
cliildri'n. In .V]>ril iSlO .she wa*s appointed 
organist of the parish church, Kensington, a 
post ..slie held until 1816, wdien an election 
took place, and Mrs. Duckley was reappointed 
iinaiiiniousiy. She died in 1847. .Mrs, Jbick- 
lev wrote <f>me pianoforte mii'iie and nr>ngs : 
.she wa> also the author of a little work eti- 
tith‘d ‘ ^lu.-'ical Truths,’ piihlislied in ISJ.'J. 
Among hercomiiO'.itioiKs two books of ‘ J''airv 
Songs and lbilfad.< for the Young’ (!>^irt> 
and a "et of * .'b^sop’s Fables ' t 1847 ) an* n- 
marka!>h* for their admirable tit It'-pag-e**, t he 
Work of ( Viiikshank. 

I iMci.of Mu.'icirms.lM^t; Oi rlvr'.sLoxikoii d«-r 
Tonkuiist ifT, IS12, .Music.d World. 1 ; British 
.Miiscnni f'at.dourii(» ; Kon.'iiigt'tii W>trv 

Minin e Book.s, kiinllv coniiiiuuicuteil hy Mr. li. 
Bird.l W; I!. S. 

DUTENS. TJ »r JS ( 1 7:M) 181 2), dipluina- 
lisi and man of letters, w'hs horn at Tours on 
1.6 .Jjiii. I7.’J(), of a Freiicli Hiignienot family, 
lie W!is erliicated at lir.st hv hi.s father, and 
he''idos being :i ]»roficient at, rhi}.ss, began at 
u voiw curlv ag^e to w’rite eiiigiiuis and epi- 
grura-'. .An early love atlair, which did not 
meet with hi.s father’s nppnoal, made him 
wish to leave lii>iiie, and lie w'ent to Fans, 
eager to wilne.'is the |•ejoif•!llg■s for the peace 
of 17 J 1 01*0 he w’roti! a f rageily, ‘Le relour 

irTly-si* a It haque,' which, though rejected 
lit I’aris. was net iially pei-formed with success 
at Orleiin.s. liis career in life was decided 
by bis sister being placed in a convent by tho 
.Archbishop of Tours. It soeintMl to him that 
udvanctjinciit in any prof<*.Ksion was hoi>elc.ss 
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in I'Yiukv* frill u iLisr(>1i^ioii,an(l lit* ilotfriiiinod 
to 'ii ‘till* ill I 'rinTi* III* was r<‘w*ivotl 

by an uncli* ho hail rt*liri’il witli a larj^o lor- 
tuiu* from t lio biisiiit*.ssof a jowi.'lhjr, and IiM'd 
in iSfiuaro. Ho had int rodiictioii.<% 

to Afi*. I*i(l and Lord IhiiTiiiylon ; hut a inis- 
un<li*rst:iiid'nj^ b<*t wooii Miss l*itt and 
fa I 111*!' and ■>istcr prevoiitt*d hi‘ini' of any 

u>o. Ifowtiver, he loarnt'tl tnms- 

Jated some JOiig’lish ooiiitidics into J*'i*i*rich 
(which uftorwiirds ttiriiod out to havo lioon 
ortffifiiilly derived lirora J'^rench sources), and 
■endeavoured to get a travelling tutorship. 
On this failing, he returned to Paris, hut was 
soon afterwaws persuaded by his uncle to re- 
visit England, and he became tutor in the 
iamily 01 a Mr. Wycho. He gives a curious 
account of his experiences there, of his study- 
ing Hebrew and the classical languages, and 
of the influence he obtained! over a daughter 
■of Mr. Wyche who was deaf and dumb. In 
1768 he obtained theappfiintment ofchaulaiu 
the embassy at Turin, under the lion. 
B^iurr Mackenzie. He al once took orders 
in the English chureli, and left London for 
Turin in October. ( > 11 1 h<* deal h / »f Ch^orge II, 
Mnckcii/ie was appointed amhu'^sador at 
Venice, and invited Dulens to atlend him as 
secretary, hut almost immediately afterwards 
Mackenzie was siimmoiierl to London to a>- 
Slime the ottice of secretary of .state for Sc<*t- 
land, and iie ohi allied permission for Hiiteiis 
to remain at Turin as charge fTaflaires on the 
part of tlie king of England. Here li»* .stayed 
till May 1 762, wheuHeorge Pitt ( 1 .onl Uivers ) 
was appoiiiti'd envoy e.vlranrdinarv 10 thi* 
court of Turin. He t lieu ret unied to London 
after a short stay in Pans; in ITti-S In* ob- 
tained a pension of .‘jOO/., and was again sent 
to Turin. Wliile here, heside-s other literary 
eflorts, he edited the works <»f Leibnitz, pulj- 
li>hed at (h‘ncvft in ITt'iS in vols.-lto. About 
this time, through Mr. Mackenzie, he was 
oiVered a <ieanerv in Ireland by the Hiike of 
Xorthumherland, then lord-lieiiteiiuiit. On 
Ilia declining this, he was given the living of 
Elsdon in Mortlmmhi*rlaiid by t he duke. On 
this he left Turin, and went to England iii 
1 766 to take po.ssession of it . < )n his arrival 

tlie king through General ('oiiway gave him 
1,0CX)/. for his services. Hu never venturiHl 
on an profe.ssionaI d iitie.s as u clergyman, and 
Ilia appearance, maimers, and foreign accent 
naturally excited con.siderable .surprise among 
his parishioiu^rs wlieii In* first appeared at Els- 
don. The duke coiit imied his pat ron t hrough 
life, and in 1768 sent him to travel through 
Eurot>e with hi.s second' son, Lord Algernon ^ 
Percy. They s]>eiit some time at Itome, 
Naples, Vienna, Berlin, iJtc., seeing the em- ! 
peror at Rome, Voltaire at Genova (to whom I 


Diiteiis W 11 .S known as the author of * Le 
Tocsin,’ a pauiphlci against tin*. philiMophiM's, 
‘•specially \'oItaii*e and Rou'^smhii, piihlished 
at Pari" in 1 766), Bnicker at Aug>burg (who 
ha<l helped Jiiiii in hi." edition of iii'ilmitz), 
the king of Pl•u."^ia at Potsdani, the king of 
Sweileii, (.iii.-'lavus III, at llruii.«-wick, and 
Baron Trenck at Aachen. On his reMirii, as 
he had been dL^appointed of a more A'al liable 
lj<*neflce than Jilsdori by the Hake of Xorth- 
umberlund having joinf*d the oppo.sltion, the 
duke gave Itiiii l,(X>0/.,aiid Dutcii.s continued 
to live chiefly with him, going to Alnwick, 
•Spa, and }*ari.s in his company. On the duke 
and duchess leaving l^aris he remained there, 
was present at the accession of Louis XVI, 
and afterwards spent some time at Ohan- 
teloup with the Luke and Duchess de Ohoi- 
scul. In 1 776 he returned to England, and 
was wdth the l.)uehe.ss of Northumberland at 
her death, after which he wont a third time 
to Italy with Mr. xMackenzie. On his return 
ho had intended lo remain quiet at Elsdon, 
but was persuaded to accompany Lord Mount- 
Stuart on his being appointed envoy at Turin, 
tlioiigli the Duke of N'ortbumherland had en- 
deavoured to induce Dutens to live entirely 
with him. He did not, lioweier, And the 
situation n plea.sanr one, and left Turin finally 
for Bologna, I'^loreiice (^w'here ht; found Sir 
H. Mann), and Rome, 'when the duke re- 
newed \\\fs proposal, olleriiig him 500/, a year 
to live with linn. He again refused, and iii- 
teiidtid to settle at Eliuviice. But fiudlng it 
iu*ces."arv for his money matters to return lo 
Englaiicl, lie went to Paris in June 178.3, and 
the next year to ] xoiidon, wlu're he spent most 
of his time with the Duke of Northumberlaiul 
ami Lord Bute. In 1786 he ucct*])tcd aii otter 
lo go lo Spain with J-ord Walsingham as "u- 
cretary of the einbas.sy ; but this was aban- 
doned on J.-ord 'Wal.«iiigham being oflert^d 
the place of jsistmaster-gtMieral. Dulens was 
again at Spa in 1781), then tilled with French 
einigruiits: in 1701 he returned to Loudon, 
aud re."ided chiotly there to the end of his 
life, very much with Mr. Mackenzie, who left 
liim n legaey of 1 5,000/. The best literary 
society of London wa.s o]»eii to him, and ho 
in*taiiieil his powers of mi ml and body to the 
last, playing hillianis well when turned 
seventy. Sliortly before his death he called 
on his friends, and returned them (heir let- 
ters. Hediud in London 23 Mav 1812. He 
had pereiM'd tlie tith* of histonogra^lior to 
the king, wa.s F.K.tJ., and also associate of 
the French Aeadeiiiy of inscriptions. His li- 
brary ( a very L'lioiee one) was .sold at Christie’s 
ill the suiiiiiier of 181,3. 

Besides his edition of the works ot Lfub- 
iiilz, his own memoirs give him the greatest 
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likelihood of being remembered . These were 
begun in 1775, part ially printed in 180:?, then 
suppressed, and finally publishotl in 1805, 
under the title of ‘ M6moires d’un Voyageur 
qui so repose,* translated as * Memoirs of a 
Traveller now in Ketireinent.* IJo calls him- 
self throughoul. * Diiehilloii,* a name taken 
from an estate that had been long in tho 
family. He t ells very openly the history of 
his attachments and his other adventures. 
Considering the tJpport unit ies he had t hrough 
life and the charueiei* of the wwiety in which 
he moved, the volumes, tho)i£>h interesting, 
are less viil liable tlian might be t'xpected. In 
the course of the work he has a chapter on 
the Man in the Iron Mask, wliom he decides 
to have been a ministerof the Diikeof Maiit iia. 
As a kind of supplement, 1 t»lu tit it led 

* I )utensiiu)a * follows t he memo! rs, which con- 
sists of a separate collection of anecdotes ami 
observations, 'fhere is a goo«l ine/zntint of 
Diiteus hv Fisher, pnl»lishe<I .laminry 1777. 

Tliefollowingare the most important works 
that he pnblishetl: most of tliem appearcil first 
in Freneh. and then were t raiislate<i info Ktig- 
lish; 1. ‘ Caprices poetiques,* I7o0. if. * Kc- 
cliercho’" sur rorigine de^ UccouNC'rtt'.s attri- 
biices aux Modeni»*s,’ 17(><t, translated with 
additions in 176l>. Institutions leibnit- 

ziennes ou pr»h*is d ‘gh\* Lyon, 

1707. 4. * Fot'sies di\erhe*'.’ 1707. 5. Kdi- 

tion of Ijcihnitz, Genc^a, 1700. 0. ‘ I, 

Tocsin,* Paris, I7t)0, rc-edited umh-r the titl 

* Appel an bon sens,' T ' ' : translated, lin- 

den, 179 j^, IxfM). 7. ‘ La Logiqne on Part di 
raisoiuier.* ‘ I'ivplicatioii rh* qiirlqucM me- 
dailles de l*eu|»h‘s, de Ihii^, et d«‘ Villes 
(.Irecqu ot PI 0. ‘ Du 

iniroir ardent d’Archiine<Ie,' 1 77o, I (). ‘ 1 tiiie- 
raire de*. routes Ics pins frequent /•••>, 011 .Toiir- 
nal d’nn voyage aiix ville- pi ' *ipal th* rKu- 
rope»*n 17<i8-7l.* I’aris. 177*'>, Lomhm, 177>‘, 
translated 17 Kl*. 1 1. An etlitinii of DacierV 

translation of Kpict**tus, Paris, I770. I:?, * Dt^s 
pierre.s pnVieii.ses el df's pierre.-n fines,* Pari.s, 
1770, London, 1777. I^l. An edition of Lon- 
gus, Paris. 1770. 1 L ‘ Lettn"* a M. Dehure, 

Mir la rC'futation du livro <le Pesprit par J. .1. 
Itousseau,* Paris, 1 770 . lo. M)e PFirlLe, dn 
Pape, de quelques points d* oiitrovcrf.e et 
dfis mnyens do reunion oiitre toutes los eglises 
clinM iennea,’ (tenova, 17HL F. I>. Clarke, 
the traveller, states that Pluto, the archbi- 
shop of Moscow, complained that in this work 
Dutens published his com.’.sporidonoe without 
hi.s 1 Put Dutens showed that he had 

received no letter.-, from the arrhbishoi), and 
what h»* (lid ]»uhlish wasa * Profession of Faith 
of the llussian (/reckChiirch,*wliich the arch- 
bishop had .sent him {(Sent. Mnff. Ixxx. pt. ii. 
041). 10, Mphivres melee.s,* Geneva, 1781,^ 


London, 1797, 17. <L*ami dea Strangers 

; qui voyagont on Aiigleterre,* London, 1787. 
I 18. ‘ itistoiro de ce qui s’ast paas6 pour P6ta- 
. blisaement d*une rdgence en Angletcrre,* Lon- 
don and Paris, 1780, translated unller the 
title * An History of the . . . Period from tljo 
beginning of his Majesty's illness ... to 
the appointment of a’ Ih^gent.* This caii-sinl 
him tW loss of the favour of the Prince of 
, Wales, whom he had known for some years. 
19. ‘Table g^nCailogiqiiedesh^ros dos rennans’ 
(u. d.),2nd c<lition, 1 /flO. !?0. ‘ Uccherches sur 
lo renip.s le plus do Piisage des voutes 

chez les ant‘iens,’ 1 79.5, trnn.slated under the 
title ‘inquiries into the .Vntiquity«if Vaults 
among the Ancients,* Loudon, 1805. iJl. *M^- 
«l*nn voyagiMip qiii se repose,* 180.5. 
Pesides these he wrote tracts Lsiir Parbre 
gfuiealogiqiic des Scipions,' on the mean.s of 
M*cnring brick buildings from fire, on the 
automaton, and i >atalogue * des ine- 
lail1e.> cju'oii t rouve «hins le-^ voyages de Swin- 
hunie,’ X'c. He also wroti‘ tlie J^Vench ver- 
.•<io!i of the account of I he Marlborough gem^, 
1791. 

[Biographic I 'nivcrsellc : ir.'uur's Li Franco 
PptUo'.tanto. wliori lie is called ‘ Du Teii'* 011 I >11 
Teiii-. / McMwor-. ot .L IVavcllor now in Kciirc- 
ment, Luidon, 1806. (rent. M.tg. Ixxxii. pt 11 . 
197. 391 (1812). Belor’f, Sexatjciianfiii (lK17h 

ii. 99-101 : Dihdia'^ l>il>li(»gniphical Decameron, 

iii. 92, 93. 1 fl. H. L. 

DUVAL. CIIAULKS ALLKX (l80s- 

187:? j, painter, was born in Ireland in 1808. 
When a young man he went to Liverptiol un- 
certain whether to turn his attention to art 
or to literat ure, but Imt h wen* fop a t inn* ca<r 
a.side for the rough life of h sailor. This, 
however, did not, hmg* prove attract ive, and 
he .settled as nn artist in Ijiverpool, eventu- 
ally renu>ving to Mnnche.'-ter about 
where In* continued to reside tind yinictise 
a** a portrait and .subject paint <*r till his 

ith at Aldi*rlev, (Miesliire, on 14 .Fiine 
187 l>. 

Duval exliiliited at tlio iloyal Academy 
from I H.'iOl o 1 872 ( * wenty jiicl ures) both por- 
tpnit.s and subject pictun's, and as regularly 
in the local exhibitions at Liverpoolnnd Man- 
chest eK His portraits are goo<l likenesses, 
and havfM'onaiderable artistic mt'Pit, particu- 
larly his chalk stiidie.s of children. ( )ne of the 
rlie.st commissions Duval received was from 
Mr. D.'iniel Lee fora portraitof Daniel (Vroii- 
riell, who would only grant a .sitting of twr) 
hours and u half; but the artist not only pos- 
.«essed a wonderful facility for catching ex- 
pres.sioii, hut alsr* for rapi<l work, andt heresult 
was a characteriatic portrait. He had previ- 
oii.sly painter! a picture containing one hiiii- 
drerl port raits of the leading Wesleyans in the 
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United Kingdom, who met in Mancheator 
to celebrate the centenary of mcthodiam. 
Among his best-known productions in this 
brancli of art are likenesses of the chief 
membem of the Anti-Corulaw League, which 
wore afterwards engraved, lie had a large 
practice in Livcr{iool and Manchester, and 
also in London. All bis work was marked 
by great taste and beauty. Throughout his 
artistic careerhe never wholly abandoned sub- 
ject picture painting. Due of his first and 
best known works in this liiu* is ‘ The Uuined 
Gamester.’ It was ]mroha«ed by a Manches- 
ter print-seller nanierl Dciwliurat, and en- 
graved, earning for itself so great a popu- 
larity that a cartoon in ‘ Punch,’ cjiricaturing 
Sir Kobert Peel, was ilrawn from it, and an 
etching from the picture niicl some clever 
verses (both hv the artist) a])|K*ared in the 

* North of Kngland Magazine’ for .June 1842. 
He afterwards exhibited *Th»* Giaour,’ 1842, 

* GoLumbus in Dliains,’ ISoo, * The 1 kediontion 
of Samuel,’ 'The Morning AV’a Ik,’ 18<»1, 
and many others in local exliibitions. He 
nisti painted during bis later vf^ars soineclevcr 
sea pieces. 

J kiivul wasa wilt yaiul aeconiplished writer. 
Many pajters by him will be found in the 
pages of the ‘North of Kiigland Magazine,’ 
and in 18<J»*1 he published five pamplilets on 
the struggle then taking plac»‘ m the Tnited 
States between the North and S«mth. 

[Manelu'sier Ivxaniiner and Tunes, 17 Jiua* 
1872; Art-Treasun-a KKiirniiicr; p»Ts<iii!il know- 
ledge.] A. N. 

DUVAL, CJ.AC’DK 1(170), high- 

wayinaii, was born of ]ioor parents at Ikom- 
front, Xormtmdy, in 1(5 A report wliicli 
was current <luririg his lifetime, (hat he was 
tilt; stni of a cook in Smock Alloy, AVitboul 
Kisbopsgate, is sulHcieiitly discredited. At 
the age of fourteen lu' was sent fti Paris, 
where be remaint**! in 8cr\icc till the llesto- 
rotion, whtm be came to Knglaml in attend- 
ance on the Duke of Uicbmond. It wtis 
not long before he joined the ninka of (be 
highwaymen, and in that ciipacitv b^'came 
iiot(»rioii8 Ibronglion! tlie land, his taim* re.st- 
ing htirdlv less on bis gallantry to latlies 
than on bis daring robberies. It is related, 
for iiist*’iice, among many siniilar exploits, 
that on one occasion be stopped a coach in 
wdiich a gcntlernnii and bis wile were (ra- 
velling with 4(X)/. in cash. The lady, with 
great pre.sence of mind, bt*gaii lo play on a 
flageohit, w'beiNMijion she was asked by Duval 
to dance with him on the road.side turf. His 
request was granted, and a coranto solemnly 
executed, the husband looking on. The latter 
was then asked to pay for bis entertainment, 


and Duval, taking 100/. only, allowed the 
coach to proceed on its way. His gallantry 
I notwithstanding, the name of Duval srion 
became a terror to travellers, and large re- 
wards were offered for his capture. So hot 
was the pursuit that Duval was compelled to 
flee to France ; but after a few months’ t ime 
he returned, and shortly afterwaixls w'ns 
taken, while drunk, in the Hole-in-the-AVull, 
Ghandos Str(*et. On 17 Jan. 1000-70 he was 
arraigned nt the Old Bailey, and being found 
guilty on six indictments out of a much 
greater number, which could have been pro\ ed 
if necessary, was condemned to death. .Many 
great ladies are said tf) have interceded for 
bis life, bill the king, on Duval’s capture, bad 
expressly excluded him from all hope of 
pardon, anil on the Friday following (21 Jan.) 
he Avas executed ul ’rvbum. 11 is body was 
cut doAvn and laid in state at the Tangier 
Tavern, 8t. Giles’s, wIutc it was visited by 
great crowds of all ranks, amid such un- 
seemly demonstrations that the exhibition 
Avas stopped by a judge's onler. Duval Avas 
buried in the centre aisle of (.’oA'cnt Garden 
Gliiireh, under a stone inscribed Avitli an 
epitapl) beginning; 

lleiv lh*s Du Vail : Ih'iuler, if iiiali* thou art. 

Ijook fo thy pursi‘ ; if female, to thy heart. 

The only full account of the life and ad- 
A'eiitures of Duval is the ‘Memoirs of Du 
A'till : containing 1 he History of his Life and 
Death’ ( Do, D> pp., reprinted in ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,* iii. published immediately 
after his execution, and ascribed to the pen 
of Willinm l*ope. This pamphlet w^as copied 
nlmo.'^t lilerally by Ale.vaiider Smitli in bis 
‘ LiA'es of the Highwaymen,’ and is also re- 
produced ill ‘ Gelebruted Trials,' a’oI. ii. ; but 
s<»me of the incidents narrated in it, os])eei- 
ally those dealiiigAvitli 1 kuval’s relation> Avith 
ladies of rank, appr'ar iinAVorthy of credence 
— a A’iew which is to some extent borne out 
by the aut Imr's deelaral ion on the title-page, 
that his AA’ork Avas ‘ intended as a sevtu'e re- 
lies ion on the loo great fondness of English 
Indies for French foot men ; wbieli ul lliattinie 
of day was a loo common eomplniiit.' The 
traditinn, liow’CAvr, that Duval aaiis particu- 
larly successful in wiimiug the faA*our of 
AA’omen is supported by Til us Dates (Kcivoie 
fintriKiKt)^ 2nd edit, Idilti, pt. i. p. 4), avIio 
sneers at the ‘divers great personages of the 
feminine se\ that on their knees made suji- 
plieation for that insipid highAA'ayniaii,’ add- 
ing, * it is true lie Avas a man of singular 
parts and learning, only lie could neither read 
nor write.’ The same ehnrneterist ie of DiiA nl 
is also dAvelt on at length by Samuel Butler 
in the sat iric glorification of the higliAvayman 
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Avliich he culled ii Pindaric <.)do ‘ To i he 1 luppy ■ [Ljiw liui’iow and Quarterly J oiirnuj <jf liritish 
Memory of the Most Kenowiuid JJu-Val/ mid Porcigu Jurinprudunca, i. 139- 44; Gant. 

. 1 T 1 Ma^j. 1844, new ser. xxii. 328; Grad. Cantubr. 

[Authoritu s sis above ; Lorjdo 1 (j.iisottft, from „ I An r;- 

ThW^O Jan.toMoW24 Jh,,. KkSoif”' ^ 


DUVAL, Jd-AVlS (ir74-lHI4),the emr- 
neiit coiivoyancer, born at (tt'iifvu on 1 1 >»’o\\ 
1774, was the second son of .John Duval of 
Warnford (Vnirt, Tliropfraorlon Street, Loih 
don, a well-known diuniond inerclmiit of 
(Jonevesc orig’in. by his wife Jilliza both Denu- 
fol de ^’i''m^•sof tlie Nowell, York, lie was 
educated at Trinity Hall, Camhrid^ye, where 
he took the dejifree of LL.D. ill 17116, and 
wa*. M»m aft erw arils elected a fellow of his 
colleji-e. Duval was admit r«‘d a student of 
Lincolirs Inn on l"^ .June 17it*5, and on leav- 
ing' Canihrid'ie became a pupil of ( *liaHes 
Duflert 1 7oO-lS.‘Jl* ) ' ipx . j, in v\ lio-e cbambei*s 
be remained for rather more than two \ears. 
He then comnnoieed practice as a coiivey- 
aiicer, and in the earl\ years of his profes- 
sional care<*r was much emjiloyed hy 1 hitler, 
\\ ho entertained the hi^'hest opinion of the 
talent'' of his nld pupil. Duval was after- 
wards calli'd to the bar in Trinity term 
1>01. I'nlike many eminent couve\ancer>, 
he owed his ri'«|i in the profe>>iou I'litireiy to 
Ills skill as a chamber practitioner. He never 
published any h*gal work, and the lu'sitaf ion 
in his speech, to which he was subject, pre- 
\ent4>d him from practisiiipf in court with any 
ehaiice of success. I’poii t he ret iremeiit of Jhit- 
ler, Preston, and Samlcrs, Duval became the 
acknowlod^(‘dhead of his particular branch of 
learninji*. Thoiiffh not an orip-inal mmnberof 
tin* real property eomiiiission, lie was subse- ' 
queritly appointed a commis-.ioiier. and wrote | 
t ne greater portion of tlie second rcjairt, which ; 
related ent irely to theestabri->limi,*iit of a gent*- ' 
rnl registry of deeds (Pari. Prtprrs, 1H;{0, -\i. 

1 ). As a draiiglilsman Duval to a great ex- 

tent followfil Butler’s f'orni'- ; and being ‘en- 
dowed with a nict* appreciation of language, 
and a clear understanding of the objects of 
lt‘gal instruments, he did much lit improvt; ' 
thf*ir perspicuity and precision’ (Dwiuson, j 
Precedents anti Por mu in Conrcifandnif^ 1^74, j 
i. H). Among Ills more di.stinguish>‘d pupils 
were Siigtlen, f’hristie, Bellend»*n Ker, Tn*r- 1 
ney, Loft ns Wigram, .Toshiia Williams, and | 
■Charlt*s Ilnll, who married Duval’s niece, and 
aftfjrwards became a vice-chancellor. 

Duval died at JSt. Peti*rsburg House, Bay.s- 
water Hill, on J 1 Aug. 1844, in his seventieth 
year, and was buried at »Sf. fttiorge’s Chapel 
In the Buys water Bond. His port ruit by Sir 
Cleorge Huyter and a bust by Sievier arc in 
the possession of hi nephew, Mr. L(*wis 
Duval. 


DUVAL, PH ILTP (^. 1 7(M) ?), nuinter, is 
slated to ha\e been a native of France, u 
pupil of Charles le Bnin, and to have studied 
painting in Venice and Verona, forming hi^ 
style on the great painters of those towns. 

• He settled in Fnglaiid about 1670, and prac- 
tised for some years in London. In 1672 
he painted for Duchess of Richmond a 
picture of ‘ Venus receiving from Vulcan 
the armour for ^Eiieas.’ Having a taste for 
chemistry, he wasted most of Ins time and 
substaiico in the practice of it. He was as- 
sisted by tht* Hon. Robert Boyle [q. v. J, who 
gave him a small annuity, but after that 
genlleinaii's death he fell into great want, 
.and liis mind bt'came disordered. H*! is 
statt*d to have died in London about 1700, 
and to ba\e bt‘eu biirii'd at St. Martin’s- in- 
the-p'iebls. In thti gallery of M. Be^'er 
d’Agui lies were two pictiirt‘s by Duval, re- 
presenting ‘Bnropa’ and ‘ Ijf*iia ’ (both en- 
gravt*d by J. (’oelemaiis). .Maru*tte altri- 
biil tbeM* to Philip Duval, but it is pro- 
bable that tliey shouhl be ascribc*d to RonBRT 
Drv.\L (161 1-1 7.“»2 ), born at the Hague, and 
a pupil of X. \Vu‘ling, who studied at Rome 
and Venic«‘, t'specially in th<* styh^ of Pietro 
da Cortona. Hemarri(*d a daughter of one of 
William Hi’s cha]>1aiTis, through whose in- 
fluenct* he obtaini*d the direction of the royal 
collections, and the siipiirintendence of the 
buildings at tin* royal ]>u1nce of l.,oo. I In was 
sen! over to England to lussist in clean iiig and 
repairing the cartoons of Raphael and other 
pictures ; Im ret uriied, however, to the Hague, 
when* in l(>82 he was admitted a member of 
the Ai'a«h*my, and subsequently became di- 
rector. Tin* ceiling of tliebnil inthe Academy 
was painted by him. He died 22 Jan. 1732, 
aged 88. 

fRcdgmvc's Diet, of Artists; Diissieux’s Les 
Artisttss F*nin 9 ai.s a I’Ktranger; Abocetlurio do 
P. ,T, Marietto; AYrtiio’M MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 2t3069) ; IiiiiiiorzoerH l.evens en Werken 
■lollandsfho en Vlnamsohe Kuiistsehildon , 
Deseamp’s Vies des i’eintres, vol. iii. ; Galerie 
de M. Boyer crAguillos.] L. C. 

DW ARRIS, Siu FOllTUNATUS WIL- 
LIAM LILLE Y ( 1780-1860), lawyer, eldest 
son of William Dwarris of Warwick and 
Golden Grove, Jamaica, by Sarah, daughter 
of W. Smith of Southain in Warwickshire, 
was born in Jamaica, 23 Oct. 1786, where 
he inlierited a considerable property, but left 
the island in infancy, and was entered at 
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Rugby School 23 Oct. 1801. Ho proceeded 
thence to 'University (College, Oxford, and 
took the degree of l3.A. on 1 March 1808. 
Having determined upon adopting the law 
as his Profession, he was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple on 28 Juno 1811, and 
in the same year (28 Fob.) married Alicia, 
daughter of Robert llreroton, a captain in 
the army. Through his coiiuoctioii with 
Jamaica! he was appointed in 1822 one of 
the commissioners to iTiqiiire into the state 
of the law in the colonies in the West Indies, 
and on the passing of an .tct founded uf)on 
his report (he being the only surviving com- 
missioner), his Services were ucknowlodged 
by knighthood, an honour whicli was be- 
stowed upon him at St. James’s Palace on 
2 May 1838. N unutrous olliciul appointments 
were conferred upon liim. He was a mt?m- 
ber of the coiriinission for examining into 
the municipal corporations, a master of the 
ueen’s bench, recorder of N^iWCUvStle-under- 
jyrne, and counsel to the board of health. | 
Tn»1850 he was elected a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, and in 1 860 lie was appointed • 
its treasurer, Avlieii he was called upon to 
take the chief part in t lu‘ cevenioiiv of laying 
the foundation-stone of its new library. He 
was both F.U.S. and h\8.A., a vice-president 
of the Archieological Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Arclm^ological Institute. Dwarris 
died at 75 Kccleston Square, hondoii, on 
20 May 1860, and was buried in Woking 
cemetery on 2(J^Iay; his wife died in the 
same house on 10 June 1856, and lier rc*- 
maiiis were placed in the same cemetery on 
16 .lime. Their family consisted of four sons 
and two daughters. 

Allibone assigns to I)w the author- 
ship of a volume entitled 'Juvenile FJssays 
in Verse, 1806;' the volume is not to 1>e 
found in the Brit isli Museum , and is uiiknowm 
to his surviving children. IJis other publi- 
cations w'ere : 1. ' Subsl aiice of the Three Re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Inquiry into 
the Administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice ill the West Indies j extracted from 
the Parliamentary Papers,' 1827. 2. 'The 

West India Question plainly stated, and the 
only Practical Remedy briefly considered,' 
1828, in which Dwrarris argued in favour of 
an impro^ tinent in the condition of the slaves 
and the gradual abolition of slavery. His 
views on these questions are also set out in a 
long letter which he addressed from Barbadoes 
in January 1823 to Dr. Parr (Park, Works, 
viii. 26-8), 3. ‘ A General Treatise on Sto^ 

tutes,’ 1830-1, two parts; 2nd ed., assisted 
by W. H. Amyot, barristeivat-law, and the 
son-in-law of Dwarris, 1848 ; another ed. by 
Platt Potter, LL.D., one of the iustices of the 
VOl. XVI. 


supreme court of the state of New' York, Al- 
bany, New York, 1871. A standard work of 
high authority. 4. ' Alberic, Consul of Rome,' 
an historical drama in five acts (anon.), 1832. 
6. ^ Railway Results, or the Gauge Ikiliver- 
ance ; * a dramatic sketch, 1845. ‘ A Skit oii 

the Railway Mania,' ' Young Knglaiid,' &c. 
6. ‘ Some Aew l^^cts and a Suggested New 
Theory as to tlie Authorship of Junius,’ pri- 
vately printed, 1850. The opinion of Dwarris 
was that the letters were wrritten by several 
persons, of whom .Sir Philip Francis w'as the 
chief. This volume, with oilier Avorks on 
the same subject, was review'ed by Mr. C. W. 
Dilke in the ‘ AtliemiMim’ for 1850 and 1851, 
and the articles an* reproduced in his 'Papers 
of a Critic,' vol. ii. 7. ' A Letter to the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of Antiquaries on 
the l*resent Condition and F’uliirc Prospects 
of the Society,’ privately printed, 1852; an 
argument in favriur of a reduction in the 
rate of subscription and on the, necessity for 
increased energy iii the society’s operations. 
8. 'A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on his 
Proposed Scheme for the (Consolidation of 
the Statute JiUw,’ 1863. 9. The Widow’s 

, Rescue,' ' Select Eulogies,' * Schooled or 
* Fooled,' a tale, ' Colh'cled and Recollected,' 

‘ 1855. To the ' Journal of t he British Archaeo- 
j logical Association' ho contributed the fol- 
lowing papers ; ' ( )n the Local 1 .uavs, Courts, 

I and Customs of Derbyshire,' vii. HK)-9; 'Tho 
! Forest I-iaAvs, Courts, niid Customs and the 
Chief Justices in Eyre, North and South 
of the Trent,' viii. 172-83; ‘The Privileges 
of Sanctuary,' xiv. 97-110. In the ‘ Arclifco- 
logia,' xxxiii. 66, is a paper by Dwarris 
‘Un the History of one of the Old Cheshiro 
Families,' the Bre ret oris, with whom his wdfe 
W’as connected. 

[Law Times, xxxv. 141 (1860); Rugby School 
I Register, i. 86; (lent.. Mag. June 1860, p. 646 ; 
Journal of Brit. Archasol. Aasin*. (by T. .1. Petti- 
grew), xvii. 182-3 (1861) ; inforj from his 

soil. Canon Dwarris.l W. P. C. 

DWIGHT, JOHN (Jl. 1071-1698), notler, 
is said to have been a native of Oxfordshire ; 
to have proceeded B.C.L. from C?hrist Church, 
Oxford, 17 Dec. 1661 ; and to have been se- 
cretary to Bryan Walton, Henry Feme, and 
George Hall, successively bishops of Chester. 
But if the statement be true that ' he suc-^ 
eeeded as early os 1640 in making a few 
pitKies of imperfi'cfc jmrcelain' (Mrtryabd, 
Jjife of Wedpivood, i. 188), he must have 
soon begun his experiments in ceramics. The 
first date in his history of wliich wo can be 
certain is 13 April 1671, when Charles 11 
{panted him his first patent ; the next is the 
death of his daughter Lydia, 3 March 1673. 
In 1684 a new patent w'as granted him on 

T 
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the expiration of his lirst, and from entries * The ingr<»nious John Dwight, formerly M.A. 
in a pocket-book (one of two now in the of Christ Church College, Oxon., hath dis- 


&!gan to experiment in pottery before 1640, 1 the Dutch brought over into England in great 
he must have been an old man by the close of quantities ; and hath set up a manufacture 
the century, and the suggestion that he died ! of the same, whicli (by methods and contriv- 
in 1737 is clearly indefensible. In this year | ances of his own, altogetlier unlike those used 
died Dr, Samuel Dwight [q. v.J of Fulham, ; by the Germans), in three or four years’ time, 
who was possibly the son of Dwight. Dwight | he has brought it to greater perfection than 
is sometimes styled Dr. John Dwight, but tiiis j it has attained where it hath been used for 
is probably an error, as he is called simply | many ages, insomuch that the Company of 
Jonn Dwigiit. gentleman, in both his patents, j Glass-sellers of London, who are the dealers 
and isnot dubbed doctor by any contemporary, for that commodity, have contracted with 
Doth the patents are printed in extenso in the inventor to buy only of his English mami- 
Jewitt’s ‘ Ceramic Art in Great Britain.' The facture, and refuse tlie foreign.* 
first was granted on the strength of the state- The same writer notes among Dwight's 
ment in Dwight’s petition that ‘John Dwight, other discoveries ‘the mystery of the Hes- 
Geiitl. had discovered The Mistery of Trans- . sian wares and vessels for reteining the pene- 
parent Eartliciiware, comonly ktiowno by the ' trating salts and spirits of the chyinists,^ and 
A^ames of Porcelaine or China, and Persian | ‘ways to make an earth white and trans- 
Ware, as also the Misterie of the St one Ware j parent ns porcellnne,' and states that ‘to this 
vulgarly called Cologne Ware; and that he de- ’ earth he hath added the colours that are 
signed to introduce a Manufacture of the said ; usual in the coloured china ware, and divers 
Wares into our Kingdome of England, where others not seen before,' and that ‘he hath 
they have not hitherfcobeen wrought or made .' ' also caused to he modelled statues or figures 
Although his claim to make what would ; of the said transparent earth (a thing not 
now be called porcelain is discredited, and it ] done elsewhere, for China ailbrds us only 
is thought bv some experts that stone'ware imperfect mouldings), which be bath diver- 


bad been made before in England, there is 
no reason to doubt the br/n/t fides of the 
slatom»*n\s in Dwight’s pel it ion, and it is 
CHTtiuuXbivt at the date of it be bad made long 
and patii-nt investigations ami experiments, 
and i>arl brought, or was on the eve of liring- 
Ing, the innnufactiiro of stoneware tu a per- 
fection unknown before in England or perhaps 
■elsewhere, 8o much is proved by a dated 
piece of great beauty and importance now in 
the South Kensington Miiseuni. It is a half- 


sified with great variety of colours, making 
them of the colour of iron, copper, brass, and 
party-coloured as some Aebat-stones,’ and 
again: * In short, be bos so advanced tbo Art 
Plastic that ’tis dubious whether any man 
.since Prometheus have excelled him, not ex- 
cepting the famous DamophilusandGorgosus 
of Pliny (,VrtL IlUt. lib. xxxv. c. 12).’ 

That this panegyric was scarcely excessive 
we have the testimony of one of tke greatest 
living authorities. M, L. Solon, in ‘The Art 


length effigy of his daughter Lydia, lying of the Old English Potter,' says of Dwight: 
with head raised upon a pillow as ;>he ap- ‘To him must be attributed the foundation 



It IS also certain mat He made a sub'tfance tion, he not only found the means of supplv- 
which might have appeared to him to have ing in large quantities the daily wants ox tne 
been porcelain, for Professor A. 11. Church p*vip]e with an article superior to anything 
Kays : Dwight did nearly anproacli success in that had ever been known before, but besides, 
the making of a harri translucent ware simi- by the exfueise of hia refined t^te and iin- 
lar to hard oriental porcelain. The applied common skill, ho raised his craft to a high ■ 
ornaments on his grey stoneware jugs and level; nothing among the masterpieces of 
hasks, and even the substance of some of Ceramic art of all other countries can excel 
his statuettes, were distinctlyporcellanoiis.* the beauty of Dwight's brown stoneware 

patent figures, either for design, modelling, or fine- 
we find endence not only of his fome as a ness of materiaL' 

C Ia’iIW™ ^ ^ *•>« commercial siicciss of Two of th« floMt of these figures (Mw 
ford.li?i^T.Tv\’’ I Mehmger) are now in the British Mu- 

V I>r. Plot, the s-nra. In the same coUection, recently en- 

Mu'eZ ti f>f the .Vshmolean rirh.«l from those of Mr. A. W. Franks ami 

tUnre occur, the Pdlowin^ passaife Mr. If. Willett, are a 
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bust of Prince Huptert, and several other 
busts and statuettes in white stoneware. At 
the South Kcnsin^on Museum are a beauti- 
fully executed little bust of James IT and a 
statuette of a child with a skull at her feet, 
supposed to represent his dauf^htcr J^ydia, 
and here also is the undoubted efngy of Lydia 
before mentioned. What has been conjec- 
tured to be a third memento of this child is 
a hand apparently cast from life, which is in 
the British Museum. ^Soth museums con- 
tain specimens of his useful ware-mugs, 
noggins, bellarmines, and the like, a number 
■of which were discovered some years ago in 
a bricked-up cellar at the Fulham works. 
tJtlier s])ecimenB of Dwight’s ware are in pri- 
vate hands, but the identification of any of 
the more artistic pieces of Dwight’s manufiic- , 
ture w'ould have boon difHcult now if it had j 
not been for the pri'servation by his descoii- ' 
daiits at the Fulham works of a few capital 
-and authentic specimens, which wore bought 
by Mr. Baylis of Prior Park in 18(W. From 
hurl they were acquired by Mr. (1 W, Iley- ■ 
nolds, and are now generally known as the . 
Reynolds’ Collection, which was disperst^d by I 
auction in 1871. Il is from this source that 
most of the finer specimens in the South Ken- 
sington and British Museum came. 

Wliether Dwight himself modelled any of 
the statuettes and busts that were produced 
at his works is not known. Jlo is said to 
have employed Italian workmen, and it is 
difficult to believe that such masterpieces of 
plastic art as the Meleager, the bust of i’rince 
Kuport, and several other pieces of the same 
stamp, could liavc been the work of any but 
a thoroughly trained sculptor. There is, 
however, no doubt that he was a man of rare 
artistic taste, and some of the statuettes, and 
even the effigy of Lydia, are not beyond the 
range of a skilled amateur. M. Solon seems 
to be inclined to give him the cnidit of all, 
and writes of the effigy: ‘ We fancy we can 
trace the loving care of a bereaved father in 
the reproduction of the features, and the 
minute perfect ion with which the accessories, 
such as flowers and lace, are treated.’ 

Though successful with the ordinary use- 
ful ware of commerce, Dwight’s more artistic 
productions do not seem to have attracted 
their due share of attention, and lie is said. to 
have buried his models and tools in disgust. 
The only trait of blscharacter except his affec- 
tion for Lydia, of which we have evidence, is 
his love of hiding. One of his pocket-books 
contains memoranda of money (often con- 
siderable sums) stowed away in different 
holes and corners of his ovens and kitchen. 

Altogether few men at once so important 
and so long-lived have left so %w records of 


their lives and themselves, and the little we 
know of him has been obscured and confused 
by those who have written about him . Bven 
about his daughter Lydia conjecture has not 
been happy. Her effigy is clearly that of 
little more than an infant, and contradicts 
the supposition (founded by the late Mr. 

' Jewitt on an entry in om* of the pocket-books 
i already mentioned) that this Lydia Dwight 
was fifteen years old when she died. The 
statuette in the South Kensington Museum 
which is supposed to represent Lydia Dwight 
has long hair, and is evidently ol a girl older 
than tlie original of the effigy. The hand in the 
British Museum is also too old for the effigy, 

1 and too young for a girl of fifteen. As the 
I other entries in the same books begin in 1691, 

I there is another reason for thinking that the 
Jjydia Dwight who wrote her name in it 
was not tlie same as she who died in 1673, 
and it seems on tlie wliole probable that, 
having lost his first Lydia in infancy, he 
called a later daughter by the same name. 
That he had at least one child who grew to 
maturity is more than probable, for in 1787 
the pottery belonged to a Margaret Dwight 
who married a Mr. White, and the works were 
' ill the possession of her descendants till 1864. 

; If Lydia Dwight was fifteen when she died 
in 1673, this Margaret could not have been 
her sister by the same mother, but if Lydia 
died in infancy it is at least possible that she 
j was. 

j [Jewitt’s Ceramic Art in Great Britain ; 

I Church’s English Earthenware ; Solon’s Art of 
the Old English Potter ; Plot’s Hist, of Oxford- 
shire; Lysons's Environs, ii. 399, 400; Gent. 
Msg. 173*7 ; Chafibrs’s Marks and Monograms; 
Art Journal, October 1862 ; Moteyard’s Life of 
Wedgwood.] C. M. 

DWIGHT, SAM L EL ( 1669 .»-l 737), nhy- 
sician, born a^ut 1669, was the son of John 
Dwight, who lias been identified with the 
potter noticed in the preceding article. A 
brother Philip was vicar of Fulham from 
1708 till his death in 1 729. Another brother, 
Edmund, was bom in 1676. In July 1687 
the father is described as being then of Wi- 
gan, Lancashire {Oxford Matriculation J?e- 
gicter^ cited in Wklch, Alumni Westmon, 
1862, p. 207). Samuel entered Westminster 
School in 1686, matriculated a commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 12 July 1687, when 
eighteen years of age, and as a member of 
tlmt house proceeded B.A. 23 May 1691, M. A. 
lAFeb. 1693 (Oxford Graduates, l851,p. 201). 
Some verses of ms occur among the academi- 
cal rejoicings on the birth of James IPs son 
in Ifife ; others are in the collection celebrat- 
ing the return of William III from Ireland in 

t2 
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1690, lie was admittod a liccntiute of the 
CoUeg’e of Physicians J line . ( )n the 

title-pages of two of his medical treatises, 
publishe<l respect ivoly in l7:^o and 1761, ho 
IS represented as a doctor of inodicine: but 
his degree was not recognised by th(* college 
(cf. Ijista of Coil, of Phif/ticimo* in Brit . Miis.) 
He practised at I'lilhain, and dying there 
10 Nov. 1787, was buried in the church on 


I Klower, Norroy king-at-arms, os their de- 
I puties, to make heralds’ visitations in Wales. 

I A plan for a similar visitation in Edward Vi’s 
reign had never been carried out, but Dwnn’s 
experience and previous labours now* gave an 
excellent opportunity for the collection of 
gonoalogicul information in a district hitherta 
neglected by accredit ed heralds. Tn the x>atcnt 
Dwnn is commended for his ‘former travels 


tln‘ 17th (Lysons, Enrirtom, Siipplomeut, p. 
lot)). Dwiglit was tlic author of: 1. ‘De 
Vomit ioiie, ejustpte cxcesMi curundo ; iu*c non 
de emeticis inedicamenti'., &c.,' 8vo, London, 
17:^2. ‘ De Jfydro]jibus : dtMjiie Medica- 

ment is ad eos iitilibus expellendos, &c.,’8vo, 
London, 17 Jo. 8. ‘ De I'Vbrihus svinx>toma- 
ticis . . . deijiii! eariim cunitione,* 8vo, I-ion- 
don, 1781. This last treatise is dedicated to 
.Sir T I tins Sloaiio, whom Dwight was neens- 
toniod to consult iu cases of more than or- 
dinary diiHculty (cf. his letter to Sloane, 
J1 Nov. \Tl\l Afldit. MS. 4018, f. 2J6). 
Dwigljt is sometimes wrongly credited (cf. 
Oent. Maff. \ii. 70J) with the inventions in 
pottery made by John Dwight [ip v.] 

[Authorities as above ; Welch’s Alumni West- 1 
moil, (1852), pp. 205, 207 , 214, 222; JVfunk’s 
Coll, of 7*hvs. (1878), ii. 117-18; KauIknor’“ 
Fulham, p. 27.1 O. G. | 

DWNN, LEWYS, or more properly ! 
LbWYS VP UllVH AP OWATN {ft 1610?), 
ileputy-Iicrald for Wales, derivt^l his usual 
surname from the family of his mother, 
Catharine, daughter of Cax>tain Khys Goch 
Dwnn of Cefn y (twestad, and remotely de- 
scended from the Dwiins of Kidwelly, though 
since the fifteenth century his branch of the 
family had been .sett lediiiPowysland. Lewys’s 
father, Rhys, the son of Owuin, the son of 
Morns, tJie son of Howel, was also a Mont- 
gomcryshii*e man, and his elaborate pedigree, 
reaching back many gen»*rat ions, has been pre- 
served for us. Lewys was the solo child of 
his parents. He always * had a x»redilection 
for neraldic science’ and pedigrees, and bii- 
came a d iscijile fi rst of I f y wel ap Sir M at thew, 
and suhsequtuit ly of William Llyn and of 
Owen Gwynedd. Among his fellow-students 
was Rhys Cain of Oswestrj'. He was thus 
able to copy the pedigree Ijooks of all these 
authorities, and in the middle of Elizabetli’s 
reign became famous himself as a geiu'alogist. j 
He was also a well-known bard, and is said ' 
to have been the xioetical teacher of Bishop j 
Richard Davies and others. If so, the pupil i 
must have been very much older than the ! 
master. In February 1585-6 Dwnn was, ‘at 
the request of sundry gentlemen,’ appointed 
by Robert Cooke, Clarcnceux king-at-arms, 
and Richard Glover, as inarshal to W'illiam 


1 tliroiighout the most part of the said country 
I for attaining the knowledge of pedigrees,’ as 
j well as for ‘ his painful diligence and his skill 
i in the knowledge of the Welsh tongue.’ 
I Dwnn at once commenced his work, and 
' though his patrons soon dieil, and he received 
no further formal patents, lie cont inued his 
, labours until 1614, tliough tlui amateur cha- 
racter of part at least of his visitation perliaps 
prevented the manuscripts ever n:*aching the 
College of Arms. He met with many diffi- 
culties. Ht* apologises to the reader for the 
badness of his handwriting, owing partly to 
hU iHJvcrty not allowing him to employ a 
cojiyist, and partly to the hurry of so’me 
gentry to lea\e homo and the inhospitable 
dis])ositioJi of others, ‘who w'oiild neither 
ailbrd me m(‘at iior lodgings merely for work- 
ing, but reipiired money.’ But he persevered 
despitt' all obstacles, and almost completed 
his work. It was put together in no sort of 
order, hut it was famous uir its su)>erior ac- 
curacy over other visitations, sinco Dwnn 
kept fairly Avithin his instructions to ‘omit 
all high lines deduced from fur above all me- 
mory.’ For this reason it was selected for 
publication by tlie Welsh MSS. Society in 
' Xireference to two oilier c*arlier collections of 
■ pedigrees by other heralds. They were col- 
lected accordingly from various scattered 
manuscripts and published in t womagniAcent 
nartos under the editorsliq) of Sir Samuel 
tush Meyrick at Ijlandovery in 1B46. The 
edit oraddedan introduct ion and cupiousnotes. 

I OnDwrin’s researches most Welsh family his- 
tory depends. Dwnn is commended for his 
cai’e in lircserving the British tongue and the 
most famous works of tlie po<*ts. Several spe- 
cimens of his poetical powers arc interspersed 
among the visitation. Few iiarticulars of 
Dwtin’s personal life have come down to us. 
He lived at Bettws ‘ in Cydewain on Berriew,’ 
in ^Montgomeryshire. lie married Alice, 
daughter and coheiress of Marediidd Vaine, 
and had six children, named James, Edward, 
Thomas, Charles, Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
date of his death cannot be ascertained, but 
his pedigrees go down to 1614. ‘A large 
number of poems in Dwnri’s autograph, and 
mostly of his own composition, are preserved 
at Peniarth. They are nearly all dated, and 
as the last daV) is 1616, Dwnn must liave beea 
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•alive then, but probably not mucli longer ’ 
{M<mtgom,ColL iii. liiS-JiOjPowy aland Club). 

[All that is known of l^wnn's life is collected 
by Sir S. R. Moyrick in his Introduction prefixed 
t<i vol. ? of I)wnn*s Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales.] T. h\ T. 

DWYER, MIOTIAEL ( 1771 -I8i^t>), Irish 
Insurgent, was born in co. Wicklow in 1771. 
He took part in the inaiirrectionary move- 
ment of 1798, joining Jos€‘pli Holt with a 
band of twenty or thirty intHurgents fmm the 
Wicklow mountains, where lie siibse<]|ucntly 
pursued a sort of bandit careei* on Ins ow'u , 
account. He is described as a handsome, I 
intelligent Wicklow' man, possessed of some ' 
fine traits of character. In 180;J he was j 
conceriK'd in Ilohert hhnmett’s iiisurreotion, i 
bringing fivt‘ hundred men wdth liim to Hath- • 
farnnam, hut he ndiisod to concur in Mmmett’s j 
attempt upon Duhliii. U w'as in the house 
of his niece, Anne Devlin, tliat lOmmett lay I 
for a lime concealed after the failut'e of his i 
plans. Hwyer suiTcndcred to Captain Hu me 
Oil 17 D« 'C. 1 803. The * Belfast N e ws- 1 A't ter,* 
which calls liim a * notorious mount ain rohher/ 
gives a minute account of Ins appearance and 
manners. He w'as sentenced only to traiis- 
ortution, on the ground of the huuinnity he 
ad displayed. Grattan says that, though 
placed on board the convict ship which was 
to convey him to Xew* South Wales, he died 
before the vessel started. Wehb gives 1815 
as the date of his death. But, according to 
Russ, he difid in 182(i, liaving been for eleven 
years high constable of Sydney. He married 
Mary Hoyle, a farmer’s daughter ; Boss dates 
the marriage in 1778, periuqis a misprint for 
1788. 

[Belfjist New's-Lettcr, 23 Dec. 1 803, and 1 7 .bin. 
1804 ; Grattan's Mfinoirs uf Henry (iviittan, 1842, 
iv. 397 ; Boss's Correspondence of Cornwallis, 
18o9, iii. 283 ; Webb’s Coiiipemliuni of Irish 
Biography, 1878, p. 102.] A. O. 

DYCE, AHEX ANDK U ( 1 798-1 889), 
scholar, eldest son of Lieutenant -general 
Alexander Dyce of the Knst India Company’s 
service, was born in George St reel, Edinburgh, 
30 June 1798. His mother was a daughter 
of Neil Campbell of Huntroon and Oib, Ar- 
gyllshire, and a sister of Sir Neil Campbell, 
sometime ^vernor of Sierra Leone. The 
year after liis birth his parents sailed for 
India, leaving him in charge of two of his 
father’s sisters at Aberdeen. He was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh High School, pro- 
ceeded in 1816 to Exeter College, Oxford, 
end took his bachelor’s degree in 1819. It 
was his father’s wisl} that he should enter the 
service of the East India Company ; but Dyce 
had no taste for this career, and accepted the 


alternative of taking orders. Between 1822 
and 1825 he scrvc'd tw'o curacies, first at 
L1ant(‘glos, a fishing village, near Eowey, 
Cornwall, and afterw'ards at Nayland in Suf- 
folk. In 1826 he abandoned cJerirnl work, 
settled at Gray’s Inn Sr^uare, and devoted 
bimself to 1 iterary pursuits. So early ns 1 818, 
in his undergraduate days, lie had edited 
Jarvis’s dictionary of flic language of Shake- 
speare, and in 1821, shortly before his ordi- 
nation, he had ]ml)lishcd at Oxford a little 
volume of translations in blank verse of se- 
lected passages of (Quintus »Sjn_\ miens. In 
1825 he published ‘Specimens of British 
Poetesses,^ and in 1827 lie edited Collins’s 
poems. Tw'o \ olum»‘s of his edition of George 
IVeh* a])p»jared in 1828, and were reimhlished 
in 182.9; a third v<dume, containing ram 
works to w’hic.h lie had not had access when 
the earlier xoliimof. were issued, followed in 
1839. In l8.‘j0 lu* ])nhlislicd, from a iiinnu- 
script, ‘ Hemetrins and Enanthc’ (Eletcher’s 
‘ J I iiinorous Lifuif ’), and collected tJie 

wmrksof .John W'ebster in four volumes. His 
edition of tlie plays and poems of Ilohert 
Greene, in tw'o vrduines, appeared in 1831, 
and in 18.33 he completed Gilford’s edition 
of Shirlev, editing a part of the sixtli volume, 
and writing I lie memoir. Between 18,31 and 
1835 he coutrlhiitcil to Pickering’s ‘ Aldiiie ’ 
seriesedit ions of Beattie, Pope, Akeiiside, and 
of Shakespeare’s poems ; and in 1833 he pub- 
lished ‘Specimens of English Sonnets.’ In 
[ 18,3(>"8 he editt*d ! he w'orks of Iliehard Bent- 
I ley, ill three volumes. It had been his inten- 
tion to produce an exhaustive edition of 
Bentley; but ‘the indifference of general 
readers to classical literature,’ he W’^rote to 
John Forster, ‘prevented my carrying out 
the design.’ In 1 840 he published an edition 
of tile w'orks of Thomas Middleton, in five 
volumes, wdiicli was followed in 1843 by an 
edition of Skelton’s works, in two volumes. 
The first volume of his elaborate edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher appeared in 1843, and 
the lust \olumc (the eleventh) in 1846, In 
1850 he issued an edition of Marlowe, in 
three volumes; in 1856 ‘ Itt*collectionsof the 
’fable Talk of Samuel Rogers;’ and in 1857 
an edition of Shakespeare, in nine volumes. 
Dyce is best and most deservedly known by 
this edition of Shakespeare. Its textual 
criticism is of the highest value, and the 
brief annotations arcs always useful and to 
the point. ’I'he glossary is full and meets 
most of the difficulties. A vast number of 
Shakespearean students regard it as the most 
readable and satisfactory of all the editions 
of the dramatist. A second edition of Web- 
ster, carefully revised, was published in 1867, 
one vol. ; Pcele and Greene, one vol., were 
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re-edited in 1868 ; Marlowe, one vol., in doubtful whether, under anv circumstance^,. 
1861 ; and Shakespeare, nine volfl., in 1864 - this labour of love could have been com-- 
1867 . His latest work was a revised edi- pleted. 

tion, in three vols., of Gifford’s Ford. The There have been editors more brilliant 
preface to that work is dated * 16 Feb. 1869.' than Dyce, but his deep and varied It^aming, 
At the close of June 1868 he wrote to his his minute accuracy, and his nice discrimina- 
friend Forster that \ig was * unusually well j tion have very rarely been equalled. So loi^ 
but at the beginning of August he declared 1 as the best traditions of Knglish scholarship 
himself to be, though free from pain, ‘ ill, ill, I survive his name will bo respected, 
ill, exhausted from inability to sleep and to ' [Biographical notice by John Forster prefixed 
eat, my nights intolerable, my days wean- to Catalogue of the Dyce Library.] A.H. B. 
some, because I cannot read, and when or 

how it is to end seems uncertain.' In another DYCH "WILLIAM (1 806-1864), painter,, 
letter to Forster, dated 4 Dec. 1868, he wrote: third son of William Dyce, M.D., F.H.S. 

^ I suspect that I am very gradually dying, {Edinb.),ofFonthill andCuttlehill,co. Aber- 
and if such is the case, I certainly have no deen (lineally descended from William Dyco 
reason to make any childish lamentation, tor of Delhelvie, co. Aberdeen, in 1665), and 
I have lived a great deal longer than most cousin of the Rev, Alexander Dyce [q. v,],. 
people who are born into this world, and I was bom in Marischal Street, Aberdeen, on 
look back on my past existence without much 19 Sept. 1806. His mother was daughter of 
disapprobation.’ He was sufi'ering from or- James Chalmers of Westbura in the same 
gallic deran^ment of tlie liver. In the pre- county, and belonged to a family which had 
face to his edition of Gifford’s Ford he states been lionourably connected for centuries with 
that the ‘ languor and weakness consequent the town and county of Aberdeen. Dyce was 
on a very long and serious illness’ made it educated at Marischal College, university'' of 
impo.ssiblo for him to pursue any researches Aberdeen, and toolc the degri^e of M.A. at the 
among the public records. Dut he contimied age of sixteen. His father, who was a noted 
working, though bedridden, to the end, pre physician and of great scientific attainments, 
paring a third edition of his Shakespeare wished him to adopt either medicine or 
(which was postliumou.sly published by the theology, both of which he had studied, in 
care of John Forster), and still busy with preference to painting. Dyce, however, so- 
his unfinished translation (begun more than cretly pursued bis studies in art, and by selling 
twenty years earlier) of Atheiueus’s * Deiptnv his productions nt last earned a sufficient sum 
sophists.’ He died 16 May 1H69, at 0.\- to enable him to embark on a trading smack 
ford Terrace, where he had resided for the ■ for J.iondon. Ho procured an introduction 
last ten years of his life. He bequeathed his to the president of the Royal Academy, who- 
valuable library, wit li his pictures and prints, ; immediately discerned Dyce’s talent and ob- 
to South Kensington Museum. The library tained h!.s father’s jwmission for him to study 
contains many I’fiizubethan rarities, and is art. Dyce set to work making drawings at 
rich in classical and Italian literature. the Egyptian Hall, and was soon after ad- 

For the Camdfu Society Dyce edited ' initted u probationer in the school of the 
Kempe’s * Kine Days’ Wonder;’ for the J Royal Academy. Not being satisfied with 
Percy Society Port er’s ‘Two Angry Women . thesysteni there, heeagerlyenibracedachanco 
of Aibingdon,’ Drayton’s ‘ Hariiiony of the j of visiting Rome offered to him by Alexander 
Church,’ and ‘Poems’ of Sir H. Wotton ; 'Day [q. v.], with whom and with William 
for the Shakespeare Sfxjiety the old tragedy ■ Ilolwell Carr [q.v.] he had made acquaint- 
of ‘ Timon ’ and the tragedy of ‘ Sir Thomas • mice. He started in the autumn of 18^6 with 
More.’ He also published ‘ Remarks on Mr. ; Day, and remained in Home nine months,, 
J. P. Collier’.s and Mr. C. Knight’s editions [ paying special attention to the study of the 
of Shakespeare,’ 1844; ‘A few Notes • 1 j works of Titian and Nicolas Poussin. In 
Shakesxieare,* 186;3 ; an<l ‘Strictures on Mr. 1826 he returned to Aberdeen, and, besides 
Collier’s new edition of Shakespeare,’ 1869. decorating a room in his father’s house, he- 
For many years he was on terms of cordial commenced his first picture of importance, 
relationship with Payne (Jollier, to whom in ‘Bacchus nursed by the Nymphs of Nysa,'' 
1840 he dedicated his edition of ‘ Mid«lle- which he exhibited in London at the Royal 
ton ; ’ but the friendsliip was afterwards in- Academy in 1827. In the same year Dyce 
terrupted, and finally dissolved. The manu- returned to Rome, and now developed his ten- 
script of Dyce’s projected translation of doiicy to that form of art which was at first 
‘ AthensBus ’ is preserved at Soutli Kensing- styled ‘ pre-Raphael ite.’ Dyce may be said to 
ton. A translation of the * Deipnosophists ’ have been the originator of the movement in 
was a formidable undertaking, and it is I the English schom of painting. In 1828 h» 
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painted a * Madonna and Child.' Mr. Severn formed council of the school of design at 
brought the German painter Overbeck to see it, Somerset House. Dyce was sent for, and 
who was followed by numbers of the German eventually was requested by the president of 
artist-colony then working in Rome. They the board of trade, Mr, Poulett Thomson, to 
were astonished to find that so young a painter proceed to the continent on a mission of in- 
had unaided produced so excellent a w'ork, quiry into the working of schools established 
painted on the principles which they had for with a similar oHect in France, Germany, 
3'ear8 been striving to establish; their admi- and elsewhere. -Dyco returned in 1840 and 
ration went so far, that, hearing of Dyce’s presented a report, which was printed by 
approaching departure from Rome, and as- order of the House of Commons and led to 
crihing it to pecuniary reasons, they sub- the remodelling of the school of design, of 
scribed among themsol 'es a considerable sum which I)yco became director and secretary to 
of money to purchase the picture and enable the council. These posts he held till 1843, 
him to prosecute his studies longer in Uome. when he was appointed inspector of the pro- 
Their kind assistance was not ncseded, and vincial schools, which had been estubli^ed 
Dyce curried out his intention of returning, on his proxjosal, retaining a seat on the conn- 
reaching Aberdeen late in 1828, and set to cil. These posts he resigned after about a 
w'ork painting Madonnas and other similar year and a half. In 1844 he w'as appointed 


year and a half. In 1844 he w'as appointed 
subjects. Finding that they did not meet j professor of the fine arts in King’s Collcj 
witn appreciation, he laid aside his brush | London, where he delivered a lecture on 
and devoted himself to scientific pursuits ; Theory of the Fine Arts,’ which attracted 
not long afterwards he gained the Rlackwell some notice, and 'which ho published. In the 
prize at Marischal College for an essay on same year he was cloct(‘d an associate of t he 
‘ Electro-magnetism.’ Shortly after this he Royar Academy, of which he became a full 
aL'cepted ail offer from the lion. 31 rs. Mac- member in 1848. In the latter year it was 
kenzie to make a copy of a portrait of her j found that by mismanagt}ment tlie affairs of 
father, Lord Seaforth, by Sir 'fhoinas Law- j the school of design had been brought to a 
reiice. This was so successful that he was | deadlock. Dyce’s services were again called 
induced to turn his thoughts to prirtraiture. | into rcqiiLsition, and lie was npjiointed master 
In 1830 he settled in Edinburgh, where be ! of the ornamental class, and master of the 
remained for about seven years, during which j class of design. Heing, however, thoroughly 
time be painted over one hundred portraits; | dissatisfied with the scheme of nianagement, 
these were executed in a simple and vigorous and finding his views not accepted, ho re- 
style that brought out some of the iiuest signed those posts, and severed his connec- 
qualities of his work, which remain hitherto tion with an enterprise which owed much of 
almost unknown to the w'orld in general, its success to his profound knowledge of pr in- 
His portraits of ladies and children were ; ciples and his administrative ability. During 
much admired. In 1832 he was elected a ! his connection with the school of design 
fellow of the Royal Society at Edinburgh, j Dyce had but little time for painting; he 
and in 1836 an associate of the Royal Scottish ) pamted a * 3Iadonna and Child ’ (Royal Aca- 
Academy; this latter distinction ho resigned ; demy, 1846, purchased by the prince consort, 
on settling in London, wlien the honorary ! and engraved by T. Vernon in the ‘ikii-Jonr- 
rank was conferred on him. He exhibited ' nal,’ 1856), ‘St. Dunstan separating Edwy 
during these vears in Edinburgh the ‘Golden and Elgiva’ (Royal Academy, 1 836), ‘Titian 
Age,’ the ‘Infant Hercules,’ ‘Christ crowned ' teaching Irene da Spilemburgo’ (Hoyal Aca- 
with Thorns,’ the ‘Dead Christ* (an altar- j demy, 1840), and ‘Jessica’ (Royal Academy, 
piece), &c., besides portraits; and also in Lon- . 1843). At this point Dyce, feeling that his 
don at the Royal Academy numerous por- powers of painting had grown rusty, and never 
traits and a ‘Descent of Venus ’ (from Den . fiaving studied seriously from tlw! life, went 
Jonsott’s ‘ Triumph of Love*), which attracted through a course of study in IVIr. Taylor’s life 
some attention. During his residence in Edin- | school in St. Martin’s Lane. This laudable 
burgh Dyce became intimately acquainted | action was shared by his friend AV. Etty,R. A. 
with several members of the board of trus- J [q. v.] The result was the production of one 
tees for manufactures ; he was frequently of his most successful works, ‘ King Joasli 
consulted by them as to the best means of shooting the arrow of deliverance,’ and of his 
applying design to manufactures, and at last cartoon for the competition in Westminster 


he matured and 


a scheme for the Hall. The destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 


improvement of their schools, which he pub- ment by fire in 1831, and the consequent erec- 
lished in the form of a letter to Mr. Madono- tion of tho present buildings, ofiered an oppor- 
chie Wellwood (Lord Meadowbank). This tunity for tho long-cherished idea of the en- 
pamphlet came into the hands of the newly couragement of national art at tho national 
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ex^nsa. In Ajpril 1841 a select committee | in the queen’s robing^room, tojiether with 


the evidence was taken of various artists, in- | eight in all, to bo completed in seven years 
eluding Dyce. This committee recommended from 1 July 1S48 at a total cost of 4,800/. 
the employment of fresco-painting to doco- ; This contract, subsequently modifie^/n some 
rate the vacant wall-spjices in the new build- ! particulars, turned out to be an unwise one, 
ings, and it was implied that the style of the | owing to the limited portion of the year dur- 
Munich artists was the best to be adopted, j ing which work in frt*sco is possible in this 
In Xovember 1841 a royal commission was I climate, and the excessive amount of research 
appointed, with the prince consort as chair- I and study necessary for the correct repro- 
man and Mr. Kast lake as secretary. In 184;l ‘ sent at ion of the details in the Arthuriim 
a cartoon competition Avas held in West- ! legends. Another opportunity for indulging 
minster Hall, and in 1814 a fresco oomjpeti- | what was perhaps his chief predilection in 
tioii. 'fhis latter exhibition disposed ot the ' art occupied much time; he was asked to uu- 
objections of some persons who alleged that ' dertake the interior decoration of the church 
no Knglishman was capable of painting in | of All Saints, Margaret Street, an oifer he 
fresco, and that rorneliiis must be brought ; was unable to refuse, wliicli included a series 
OA'cr to ('xecute them. Cornelius is statt^d ‘ of frescoes from the life of .lesus Christ. This 
to have birnself said that it Avas notMlless to ; he completed during 1858-0, AAdiile the House 
bring him over from Oermany when Dyce’s of Dords’ frescoes remained unfinished. Dyce 
serAdees were available. 1 >yce, aa'Iio enjoyed did not escape censure for oi'cepting a second 
the confidence of the prince consort, Avasone commission before the previous contract had 
of the competitors, though In* neA'er con- been fiiltilli^d, and lie himsidf admitted that 


cealed his oitiiuon that lr<*sco Avas unsuited 
to the Kiiglish climate. In the meantime ' 
Dyce completed his first fresco of ‘ The Coii- 
seerution of Archbishop Parker’ in Lambeth 
Palace, tAVo IumuIs from Avhich he had sent ' 
to the fresco compt‘t it Ion. This caused him to : 
be one of the six artists selected for the fres- ; 
Coes in the House of Lords, and CA’cntually ‘ 
the commissioners decided that Dyce should ' 
complete a fresco in the House of Lords repre- | 
sent mg the * Haptism of Kthelliert ’ before any 
othercojiimissionsweregiA'en. Thi.s>A'as com- . 
pleted in 1840, and w#is so successful that the ' 
commissioners gave five further commissions | 
to other artists, AAuth in.structions to adapt | 
their froscoe.*! to suit I lyce’s design and colour- ' 
ing. Deforeexecutingthis fresco Dyce visited 
Italy in order to renew and perfect his studies 
in fresco-painting, and addressed a paper on 
the subject to the line art s commission, which 
was printed in one of their reports. Dyce 
was next employed by the prince consort 
to paint a fresco at Osborne of ‘ Neptune 
giving the Empire of the Sea to liritannia,’ 
and also to paint one of the frescoes from the 
masque of ‘Comus’ in the garden puA'i lion 
at Buckingham Palace. While painting the 
former Dyce suggt^sted to his royal high- 
ness the suitability of the Arthurian legends 
as decorations typifying ‘Chivalry’ for the 
queen’s robing-ronm in the House of Lords, 
remarking tliat they should be treated in the 
way that the German frcsco-paintcrs had 
treated the Nibelungenlied, and that Maclise 
was a fitting painter for the task. The sub- j 
jects were adopted by tlie commissioners, but 
the execution was entrusted to Dyce, who 
agreed to paint in fresco seven compartments 


to some extent he liad laid himself open to^it. 
In 18(>0 his health began to fail him, and ids 
sufferings Avere increased by his acute seii- 
sitivenes.s to the complaints made from time 
to time in the houses of parliament as to 
the iion-complet ion of the frescoes. P'ina lly , 
feeling tlmt he would not livt‘ to complete 
them, he wished to return all the money he 
had received for them. He diinl in his house 
at Streathnm on 14 Keb. 1804, having com- 
pleted but fiA'e of the frescoes in the queen’s 
' robing-room, viz. tho.se typifying ‘Jlo.spi- 
tality,* ‘Religion,’ ‘Mercy,’ ‘ Generosity,’ and 
‘ Courtesy,’ as component parts of* Chivalry' 
which the whole series was intended to de- 
pict. Dyce AA'as buried in St. Leonard’s 
Church, Streatham, Avhich had been enlarged 
; from his designs. He married 17 .fan. 1850 
Jane Bick<»rton, eldest daughter of James 
Brand of Milnathort, Kinross-shire, by wlioin 
(Avho died 29 Dec. 1885,, aged 55) ho left two 
sons and two daughters. Dyce’s time Avas 
fully occupied during the later years of bis 
life, and hi.s eosnl-paintings are not numerous; 
among those exhibited by him at the Royal 
Academy may be noticed * ’fhe Meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel ’ ( 1 850), ‘ King Lear and the 
Fool fn a Storm’ (1851), ‘ OhristabeP (1866), 
‘ Titian preparing to make his first essay in 
Colouring’ (1850), ‘St. John leading home 
his adopted Mother’ (1800, commenced in 
1844), ‘ George Herbert at Bemerton ' (1861 ) 
and ‘ Eleazar of Damascus’ (1803). Dyce, who 
was deeply learned in theology and patristic 
literature, was one of the leaders in the high 
church movement. He was also an accom- 
plished musician, both us organist and com- 
poser, and composed a ‘ Non nobis ’ anthem, 
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sometimes sung at the Koyal Academy ban- [ * Iligrhland Rambles * (published 18a7). In 
quets. He founded the Motett Society, for all lus manifold accom|dishmenta he attained 
the study' and practice of the church music a high degree of proficiency. At the Royal 
of the sixteenth and ^venteenth century, Academy dinner of 1864 Mr. Gladstone, 
and in 842-3 he publislied, in two quarto speaking of Dyce*s recent death, said he be- 
Yolumes, ‘TheRookof Common Prayer with lievod that tlio very ideal of the profession 
the ancient Canto Fermo set to it at the of an artist had rarely been more honourably 
Reformation,’ witli two dissertations on that exhibited than in liyce’s character, 
kmd of music, h or this he received the . [Information from Mr. J. Stirling Dycc,F.S. A.; 

I^ussian gold medal of acionce and art from Memoir hy J. Dafforne in the Art Journal for 
the king of Prussia, who was then interested jgeO; Encycl. llrit. (9th ; IMgrave'a Diet, 
m framing a liturgy for his national state of Artists ; Kedgravfs* Century of Painters.] 
church. Dyce publishci^ numerous pam- ; L. C. 

phluts on art and other subjects, among tliem ' 

being one entitled ‘Slieplierds and Sliet'p,’ : DYCE-SOMBRE, DAVID OCHTFUi- 
in answer to ^Ir. Rnskiii’s ‘Notes on the DOXY (180S 1851 ), an eccentric character, 
Construction of Sheepfolds.’ In 18r»;t ho was horn at Sirdliaiia, Bengal, in 1808. His 

1 )ublished a ]>aniphlet on the Xational Gal- grandfather, Waller Ueiiihard, a native of 
ery. His administrative abilities were Strasburg, a carpenter by trade, went to 
highly thought of, and he drew up a set of j India in l/oJ, wh(*re he became a soldier in 
fiiatutes for Dulwich College, lii l8,*il he , the service of si^veral of the native princes, 
was appointed a juror of tiled reat Exhibition, I and acquirc'd from the sombre cast of liis 
and publislied a report on ‘iron and general | coiintenunce the nickname of Sombre. In 
hiydwarej’in 1862 he was again a juror of; 1777 the emperor of Delhi gave him the 
the International Exhibition a]ipointed to | priiiei]»ulily of Sirdhaiia, whicli on his death 
judge on * stained glass and g-la>s used in i at Agra, 1 May 1778, passed to his widow 
building and decoration.’ This was a sulijeet Zerlumissa, a dancing girl, who became bo- 
to which Dyce hud given gTeat attention, gniu of Sirdhaiiu. By a enncuhine Rein- 
Ilis mastery of it was shown in his cai'toon hard left a son, Aloysius Ueiiihard, otherwise 
for the meiuorial window to the Duke of known as Ziitlbr Yali Khan. This son died, 
Xorthniiiberland ill St. Paul’s Church, Ain- leaving a daughter Juliana, who married 
wick, and in the so-calbal cliorislers* window George .Mexuiider Dyije, commandant of the 
in Ely Cathedral, In these Dyce carrietl out bt*guiu’s forces. A son by this marriage was 
theories of his own in colour and (»xcniition ; D. (). 1 lyco. IT«' was brought up iu the house 
nothing was left to the discretion of the of the Begum Sombre, and educated by Mr. 
workmen, as the artist liad already thought Fisher, the church of Englaiid chaplain at 
out every detail. He often emjdoyi'd himsidf Meerut, hut on attaining man hood joined the 
in ni*chitectiirHl designs. Dyct; also designed I chuixdi of Homo. On 27 Jaii. 1836 the be- 
the florin which is now' in use, and wois ori- gum died, and Dyce inherited from her up- 
ginally intended for a four-shilling i>iece. He w'ards of half a million sterling, wdiich was 
declined to stand for the presidency of the paid over to him from the Anglo-Indian ex- 
Royal Academy on the death of Sir Martin choiju(*r, where it, had been de])ositcd, and he 
8hee; he always took a prominent part in j then took the additional surname of Sombre, 
the deliberations of that body, uiid it wiw on Previously to this he had been created by the 
his proposal that the class of retired acade- ! pope a chevalier of the order of Christ, in 
micjana was established. He >vas also a : coiisidt‘ration of some very large gifts which 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts in | the begum had made to his holiness. In 
Philadelphia. His w'orks were rather those . October 183t» ho left Sirdhuiiu, to w'hich he 
of a learned student than an original artist, ! never returned. In 1837 he Avoiif to China, 
and were marked by a reliiiemeiit of taste, . coming back to Calcutta in February 1838. 
rather than by any appeal to the feelings of, lie then embarked for England, and landed 
the spectator. Some of his pictures are in | at Bristol in August of that year. His ar- 
the Scottish National Gallery at Edinburgh. I rival attracted much notice, us he brought 
Twelve of his lat er paintings*^ were exhibited i with him a reputation of vast wealth and 
at Manchester in 1887, but w’ere iimdequate of being thoroughly oriental in education, 
examples of his ai-t. Some of his studies are customs of life, and manners of thought, and 
at the South Kensington Museum and at ho soon became the most celebrated per- 
Owens College, Manchester. Durinff his soiiaj^ of the season. On 26 S^t. 1840 he 
residence in Edinburgh lie etched the illus- married the Hon. Mary Anno Jervis, third 
trations to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s ‘ The 'daughter of Edward Jervis, second viscount 
Morayshire Floods ’ (published 1830), and St. Vincent. He was elected in the liberal 
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interest member for Sudbury 29 June 1841, 
but after sitting until 14 Afxil 1842 was 
unseated for * gross, systematic, and extcn* 
sive bribery,' and the borough was soon after 
disfranchised, mainly in consequence of the 
proceedings at the 1841 election (Barron 
and Austin* s Ca^es of Controverted Elections^ 
1844, pp. 237-52). Tie lived with his wife 
until jfarch 1843, when a separation took 
place ill consequence of his being put under 
restraint us a lunatic at the Clarenaon Hotel, 
169 New Jlond Street, Loudon ; thence he 
was removed under the care of a keeper to 
Hanover Lodge, llegeut’s Park. On 31 July 
1843 u commission de lunatico inquirendo 
was held at Hanover Lodge before Francis 
Barlow and a special jury, when a verdict | 
* of unsound mind from 27 Oct. 1842 ' Avas re- , 
turned. However, in Sept ember 1 843 lie was | 
allowed to travel under tlie care of Dr. Grant : 
for the benefit of his health, but escaping ' 
from his attendant at Liverpool, he left Eng- 
land and arrived in Paris on 22 Sept. Air. ^ 
Frere, who was ^ the solicitor of the com- , 
mittces of the person,' followed him to Paris, 
but an application that Dycc-Sombrc should 1 
be delivered up to him to be sent buck t-o | 
England was refused by the French govern- | 
inent. During the succeeding seven years I 
the unfortunate man avus several times in j 
England (with safe-conduct passes from tlio j 
lord chancellor). Alany inquiries were made ; 
us to the state of his mind, with varying re- 
sults, and he lived on the surplus income of 
his property allowed him by the lord chan- 
cellor after deducting an annuity of 4,000/. 
for the support of his wife. In August 1849 
he published in I’aris * Afr. l)y ce-»Sombre's : 
Kef u tat ion oft lie Gliarges of Lunacy brought | 
against him in the Court of Chancery : pub- | 
lished by Mr. Dyce-Sombre, 1849.’ This is I 
a large and well- written work of 592 ])ages, | 
in the compilation of whicli he is said to have | 
beena.ssistodbya.Mr. Alonturci. Healso wrote 
another work called ‘The Memoir,’ brought j 
out in English, French, and Italian, in which | 
he grossly abused his brother-in-law, Baron j 
Solaroli. In the summer of 1851 he came to | 
England to petition against the decisions of, 
the court of chancery and with the hope of j 
obtaining a supersedeas, but died at his fodg- | 
ings, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, London, | 
on 1 July 1851, and was buried in the cata- 
combs at Kensal Green cemetery on 8 July. 
His will, dated 25 June 1849, which was dis- 
puted by bis widow and by his two sisters, 
Ann Alary Dyce, wife of Captain John Troup, 
and G^rgiana Dyce, wife of Baron Peter 
Solaroli, was before the law courts for more 
than five years. At last, on 26 Jan. 1856, 
after the case had been argued nineteen days, 


Sir John Dodson gave judgment against thc^ 
will, which judment on appeal was con- 
firmed by the judicial committee of the privy 
council on 1 July (Beane andSwahefe Caeetr 
in Eccleeiaetical Courts. 1858, pp. 22-120). 
His widow married, 8 Nov. 1862, the Eight 
Hon. George Cecil Weld Forester, who in 
1874 liecame third Baron Forester. 

[Gent. Alag. August 1851, p. 201 ; Illustrated 
London News, 12 July 1861, p. 42; Sleeman’s 
ItiimbleH of an Indian Official (1844). ii. 377-99 ; 
Alullesou's Recreiit ions of an Indian Official ( 1 872)^ 
pp. 438-59 ; Tlie It»irs of Air. Dyce-Sombre v. 
The Indian Government, 1865, p. 18 ; Mac- 
nughten and Gordon's Reports of Cases in Chan- 
cery (1850), i. 101-2, 116-37; Law Mag. and 
Law Rev. August 1866, pp. 356-68, and No- 
vemhor, p. 182.] G. C. B. 

DYCHE, THOMAS (^. 1719), school- 
master, was educated at Ashbourne free 
school, Derbyshire, under the Kev. William 
Hardestoe (tied i cation of Vbcafmlariutn La- 
fia/e, 5th edition). He subsequently took 
orders, and removed to London. In 1708 
he was keeping school in Dean Street, Fette“ 
Lane, but some time after 1710 he obtained 
the mastership of the free school at Strat- 
ford Bow. Ill 1719 he rashly attempted to 
expose in print the peculations of the notori- 
ous .lohn Ward of Hackney ‘ in discharge of 
his [Ward’s] trust about repairing Dagnam 
Breach,’ ’rhereupon Ward sued Dyche for 
libel, and at the trial, 18 June if 19, was 
I awarded 300/. damages (Post Boy^ 19 June 
i 1719, cited in Koiiinson, Hist, (f Hackney^ 
j i. 124). Dyche seems to have died between 
[ 1731 and 1 735. No entry of his burial occurs 
in the Bow register frOm 1728 to the end of 
1739. No will or letters of administration 
are to be found in the calendars of the pre- 
r<3gative court of Canterbury. He left a 
family (dedication ofthe Spelling Dictionary) . 
His compilations art» as follows: 1. ‘ Voca- 
bulariiiiu Latiale, or a Latin Vocabulary, 
in two parts,’ 8vo, London, 1708 or 1709; 
5th edition, 8vo, London, 1728; 6th edition, 
8vo, London, 1736. 2. ‘A Guide to tho 

English Tongue, in two parts,’ 8vo, London, 
1709; 2nd edition, 8vo, l^ndon, 1710; 14th 
edition, 12mo, London, 1729. This, the fore- 
runner of similar compendiums by Dilworth, 
Fenning, and Aiavor, had the honour of being 
ushered into the world with lines addressed 
to ‘my ingenious Friend the Author' by 
laurc^ate Tate. Another less famous poet, 
by name John Williams, enthusiastically de- 
clares 

This just essay you have perform'd so well. 
Records will shew ’twas Dyche first taught to spell. 

3. ‘ The Spelling Dictionary, or a Collection 
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of all the Common Words and Proper Names 
... in the Kng^lish Tongue . . . Second edi- 
tion, etc./ 12mo, London, 1725; 3rd edition, 
corrected, 12mo, London, 1731. 4. * A New 
Generalt.Eiiglish Dictionary, to which is pre- 
fixed a compendious English Grammar, to- 
l^ther with a Supplement of the Proper 
Names of the most noted Kingdoms, Pro- 
-vdnces, Cities, etc., of the World. Originally 
begun by the late Keverend Mr. Thomas 
Dycbe . . . and now finish’d by "William 
Pardon, Gent. Third edition,’ 8vo, London, 
1740. Many other editions were subse- 
quently published. A French version, with 
plates, by Esprit Pesenas, appeared in two 
vols. 4to, Avignon, 17o0. Dyche was also 
author of ‘The Youth’s Guide to the Latin | 
Tongue,’ and ‘ Fables of Pha3drus, rendered 
into familiar English.* A portrait of Dyche, 
by Fry, engraved by .T, N uttiiig, and prefixed 
to his ‘ (Juide/ represents n comely personage 
in clerical costume. Another, but fictitious, 
portrait, engraved by \'nndergutch, is some- 
times found adorning the ‘ Spelling Diction- 
ary’ (Nonr.ic, continuation of UitAKOun, ii. 
137). 

[Works cited above; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
scr. viii. 249, 8rd ser. viii. 0, 4th sur. iii. 395; 
Evans’s Cait.of Engraved Portraits ; Lempriero’s 
Universal Biography has u worthless notice.] 

G. G. 

DYER, Sir EDWARD (d. 1007), iKiet 
and courtier, son of Sir Thomas Dyer, kt., 
of Soiiiej-setshire, by Lis second wife, the 
daughter of Lord Poyniiigs (more probably 
a daughter of one of the bustard brothers of 
Thomas, lord Poyniiigs, who died 18 May ^ 
1545), was born at Sharpham Park, Soraer- i 
setshiro. Wood states that he lunl in Ox- I 


sage’ (Nicolas, Jlfemotr). The writer of the 
letter also states that Leicester, with the con* 
nivance of Buig-hley, intrigued to make Dyer 
the queen’s personal favourite in the place of 
Hatton. In 1 580 Gabriel Harvey in a letter 
to Spenser ( TAree Proper and Wittie^airdliar 
Letters) describes Sidney and Dyer as ‘ the 
two very diamondes of her maiesties courte 
for many speciall and rare qualities.’ From 
Harvey^ ‘Letter-Book’ it appears that Spen- 
ser in J570 obtained some ot‘Han^ey*s poems 
and published them with a dedication * to the 
right Worshipfull Gentleman and famous 
Courtier Master Edwarde Diar, in a manner 
oure onlyo Inglishe poett.’ Early in 1584 
Dyer was sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
Low Countries. In May 1565 he addressed a 
letter to Lord Burghley, whose patronage had 
been temporarily withdrawn. On 26 Aug. 
1586 articles of agreement were drawn up 
Ijetween Lord Burghley and ‘Edward Dyer 
of Weston, in the county of Somerset, esqr.,' 
whereby Dyer was empowered, by the au- 
thority of the queen, to search and find out 
what manors, lands, &c., were concealed or 
detained from hesr majesty. In May of the 
same year (1586) Dyer addressed a letter of 
advice to Leicester on the subject of the ex- 
p^ition for the relief of Grave. Sir Philip 
Sidney, his intimate friend, died in October 
1686, and desired by his will that his hooka 
should be divided between Dyer and Fulko 
G reville. In Davison’s ‘ Poet ical Rhapsody,’ 
1<»02, are ‘ Two Pastorals ’ by Sidney ‘ upon 
his meeting with his two worthy friends and 
fellow-poets, Sir Edward Dyer and Sir Fiilko 
Qreville.’ By a warrant dated 30 March 1588 
Dyer was granted by the queen all the lands 
which he hud ascertained to have been con- 


ford ‘ some of his academical educu t ion,’ cither ceded ‘ before the 20t hXovember, 1558,1 Eliz.^ 
at Balliol College or at Broadgates Hall, for five years next insuing’ (Nicolas, from 
Leaving the university without a degree, he MS. 56, f. 42). In 1689 he went on 

travelled on the continent; and in 1660 he a diplomatic mission to Denmark. Ilis me- 
wos at the court of Elizabeth. Ilis patron thou of dealing with the forfeited lauds gave 
in 1671 was the Earl of Leicester, over whom dissatisfaction to the queen, and in March 
he seems to have exercised much influence. 1592-3 he wrote to solicit Burghley’s protec- 
In 1672 he addressed a very curious letter tion. There is extant a statement by Dyer 
of advice to Sir Christopher Hatton, w’ho of ‘ The whole course of my proceedings, both 
had fallen under the displeasure of the queen, before aud since the granting of her ma- 
Dyer hims^df had also incurred royal dis- jesly’s warrant unto me ’ (Lantd. M8» 73, 
favour, fo*'orilbert Talbot, writing in 1673 to f. 37). Oldys reports in his ‘Dia^’ that 
his father, the Earl of Shrewsbury, says: Dyer w'ould never ‘fawn and cringe' at 
‘ Dyer lately was sick of a consumption, in court. He soon came into favour w'ith tha 
gpreat danger ; and, as your lordship knoweth, ^een a^iin, for on the death of Sir John 
he hathbeen in displeasure these eleven years. Wolley in 1596 he was appointed to the 
It was made the queen believe that his sick- chancellorship of the order oi the Garter, and 
ness came because of the continuance of her was knighted. After this date little is heard 
displeasure towards him, so that unless she of him. John Davies of Hereford, inthe‘Fre* 
would forgive him he was not like to recover ; face’ to * Microcosmos,’ 1603, addresses him aa 
and hereupon her majesty hath forgiven him, Thou virgin knight, that dost thy seifs obsfmra 
and sent unto him a very comfortable mes- From world's unequal eyes; 
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and there is a sonnet to him in the same 
volume. Thomas Powell has some dedica- 
tory verses to him in * A Welch Bayte to 
Spare Prouender/ 1003. Dyer died in 1007, 
and in the burial register of St. Saviour*s, 
Southwark, is the entry; *1607, May 11. 
S* Edward Dyer, knight, in the chancel.’ 
Ben Jonson told Drummond that * Dyer died 
unmarried.’ Letters of administration of his 
estate were granted 26 June 1607 from the 
prerogative court of Canterbury to his sister, ' 
Margaret Dyer. In Ijansd. IMS. 106, f. 320, 
is preserved an account of the value of his 
lands and the amount of his debts, with a 
statement of * Monies received by virtue of 
Sir Edward Stafford’s warrant as for Sir 
Edwanl Dyer’s warrant of concealment be- 
tween 1685 and the 29th of April 1007.’ His 
lands are stated in the manuscript to have 
produced a yearly rent of 130/., or to bo worth 
13,000/. at one hundred years’ purchase ; and 
Ins debts are estimated* at 11,200/. lJh». 8«f. ; 
It is dilHcnlt to credit the statement of Au- , 
hrtjy, made on the authority of Captain Dyer, 
his great-gram Ison or brother’s great-grand- j 
son, that ‘ he had four thonsaiHi pounds per | 
annum, and was left four-score thousand 
pounds in money. He wasted it almost all.’ • 
According to another statement of Aubi*ey, * 
Dyer * labour’d much in ehymistry, was 
esteemed by some a Kosie-crucian, and a [ 
great devotee to Dr. Job. Dee and Edw. I 
Kelly.’ 1 

D 3 'er gained considerable lame as a poet ' 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 1 
Puttenham in 1689 pronounced him to be 
'for elegy most swe<*t, solemn, and of high ^ 
conceit;’ and Meres in 'Wit’s Treasury',’ j 
1698, mentions him as * famous for elegy.’ j 
But his verse was never collected. During , 
his lifetime, and early in the next century, 
critics were at a loss to know on what work | 
his fame rested. Edmund Bolton in ‘ Hyper- | 
■critica* says that ho * had not seen much of 1 
8ir Edward Dyer’s poetry;’ and Willinra 
Drummond, coupling his name w 1 1 h Raleigh’s, 
observes : ' Their works are so few that have 
come to my hands, I cannot, well say any- 
thing of them.’ Itawl. MS. Poet. 85 con- 
tains a few poems ascribed, with more or less | 
authority, to Dyer. His most famous poem 
is his description of contentment, beginning 
* My mind to me a kingdom is ’ (set to music 
in William Byrd’s * l*salmes, Sonets, and 
Songs,’ 1688), of which several early manu- 
script copies are extant. Some poems in 
'PIngland’s Helicon,* 1600, are subscribed 
'S[ir] E[dward] D[yer];’ but nearly all of 
them belong to Lodge. The sonnet entitled 
•'The Shepherd’s Conceit of Prometheus’ 
^which is undoubtedly Dyer’s), with Sidney’s 


'Keply’ — printed in ‘England's Helicon’ — 
had previously appeared among the poems 
appended to the 1598 'Arcadia.’ Fn Chethom 
MS. 8012, pp. 143-63, is a lengthy 'Ej^taph, 
composed by Sir Edward I^er, of g'rPhilip 
Sidney;’ but in Bawl. MS. Poet. 86 it is 
ascribed to Nicholas Breton. A whimsical ' 
prose-tract, 'The Prayse of Nothing,’ 1686, 
4to, of which a unique copy is preserved in 
the Tanner Collection, has been attributed to 
I^er fprivately reprinted by Mr. J. P. Col- 


lier^. Collier claimed for him another unique 
hook, 'Sixe Idilljm, that is, Sixe Small or 
Petty Poems, or JEglogues chosen out of the 
right famous Sicilian Poet, Theocritus, and 
translated into English verse,’ Oxford, 1688, 
8vo. When Dr. Grosart collected leer’s 
works in 1872, he could find no trace of this 
book ; and Collier had foi’^ol ten whore he hod 
seen it. It is preserved m the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Malone, 841), and was reprinted at 
the private printing-press of the Itov. Jl. C 
Darnel, Oxford, in 1883. ' The authorship of 
Sir Edward Dyer,’ says Collier, 'is nseertaiiiod 
by his initials and motto at the back of 'the 
title-page.* Jhit this is an error, for tlie in- 
scription at the back of the title plainly 
shows that the book was deilioated to, nf»t 
written by, ' E. D.* Some of Dyer’s letters 
have been printed by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
George 'W'hituey, in 'A Choice of Emblems,’ 
1586, has laudatory notices of Dyer. From 
a ninnuseript copy of Abraham Frainice's 
‘The I.awiers Logike,’ 1688, it apjiears that 
Fruunce had intended to dedicate his poem 
(under the t itle of ' The Sheplu'ardes Logike ’) 
to the ‘ryght worshypful Air. Edward Dyer.’ 

[Alcinoir by Sir Harris Nicolas, prolixed ti» his 
editioTi of Davison's Poetical Uh.'ipsody, 182G; 
Grosart 'b Introduction to the Writings of Sir 
Edward Dyer, in Miscellanies of the Fuller 
Worthies Library; Hannah's .Votes appondod 
to J*oenis of Sir Walter Baletgh, Sic.; Wood’s 
Athcine,fd. Bliss, i. 740, &c. ; England’s Ifelicon, 
od. Billion; Gabriel Hnrvoy’s Works. ed. Grosart, 
i. 7, 8, 37 . 75, 86. Ill, 244. 266^7; Collier’s 
Bibl. Cat. i. xii*.] A. JL B. 

DYERj GEORGE (1765-1841), author, 
was bom in Jjondonon 16 March 1766. His 
father is said to have been a watchman at 
Wapping. Dyer was sent to school by some 
charitable dissenting ladies, who obtained 
for him, at the age of seven, a nomination to 
Christ's Hospital. He stayed there till he 
was nineteen, and was for a long time at the 
head of the school. lie received much kind- 
ness and access to books from Anthony 
Askew [q. V.], then physician to Christ’s Hos- 
pital. In 1774 he entered Emmanuel Col- 
lege, where he read hard and was in favour 
with Richard Farmer [q. v.], the master. He 
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took the ]>.A. degree in 1778. He became 
usher at the gnimmar school of JJedham, 
£ssex, in 1779, He afterwards returned to 
Cambridge, where he was tutor in the family 
of l^beri’ Hobinson (1735-1790) [q.v.], then 
minister of a dissenting congregation. Ro- 
binson’s influence led him to unitarianism. 
Priestley, Gilbert Wakefield, and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld took notice of him. Ho had to give 
up any hopes of preferment ; lived in retire- 
ment at Swavesey, near Cambridge ; and was 
for a time usher in a school at Northampton 
with the father of Charles Cowden Clarke 
[q. V.] In 1792 he went to London and 
took chambers in Clifibnl’s Inn, where he 
ever afterwards lived. He was el<*cte<] mem- ■ 
her of the Chapter Ooflee-house Club, con- 1 
tributed to the ‘ W*iw Monthly ’ and ^ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ and was employed in various j 
kinds of literary labour, such as making in- 
dexes and correcting the press. He had 
great knowledge of books ; he visited libra- 
ries in all parts of the country to acquire 
nnltcrials for a bibliographical work, never 

E ublished ; and he had enough classical sebo- 
irship to contribute ^ all that was original ’ 
to Valpy’s edition of the classics in 141 
volumes (1809-1831). When he had finished 
his eyesight gave way, and he soon became 
totally blind. In 1823 he had been nearly 
drowned by walking deliberately into the 
New llivcr, close to Lamb’s house, from 
sheer absence of mind, or possibly incipient 
blindness. Lamb describes the incident in 
his essay called * Amiens Redivivns.’ Uyer 
was a man of singular .simplicity and kind- 
liness, with a total absenct* of humour, and 
a pleasant conviction that 'a poem was a 
poem; his own us good as anybody’s, and 
anybody’s as good os his own,* Ho was a 
source of infinite amusement to his friend 
Charles Lamb, who had entt’red Christ’s 
Hospital when Dyer was a ‘Grecian.* Jjaitib 
describes him in ‘ Oxford in the long vaca- 
tion,’ and malces fim of him in many of his 
letters, while saying that ‘ for integrity 
and singleheartedncss ’ he might be ranked 
‘ among the best patterns of his s|H?cies.’ He 
swallowed the most preposterous of I^amb’s 
stories, even to the report that he was to be 
made a peer ; and showed his kindliness by 
saying aat Williams, who murdered two 
families, ‘must have been rather an eccentric 
character.’ When Lord Stanhope appointed 
him one of Ids executors, the inference was 
that the testator must have been mad. He 
w'as utterly careless in dress. His ‘ nankeen 
pantaloons were engrained with the accumu- 
lated dirt of ages and his domestic arrange- 
ments were to match. This slovenly state' 
of his abode excited the pity of a Mrs. ^father, 


whose third husband, a solicitor in cham- 
bers opposite to Dver’s, was dead. She told 
him that he should have some one to take 
care of him, and, after much consultation, 
agreed to accept the duty herself. She married, 
hun accord^ly, and is said to have greatly 
improved his appearance. I^er died in Clif- 
ford’s Inn 2 March 1841. Ckabb Robinson 
saw his widow on her ninety-ninth birthday, 
7 Dec. 1860, when she was vigorous for her 
time of life. She died in May 1 86 1 (-4 fAenamm 
for 1861, p. 664). Dyer left a manuscript 
i autobiography, quoted in obituary notice in 
I the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ but it is not now 
I forthcoming. 

' Dyer’s works are: 1, Inquiiy into tho 
Nature of Subscription to the 39 Articles ' 
[1789]; second edition, with many addi- 
tions, 1792. 2, * Poems, consisting of Odes 
and Elegies,’ 1792. 3. ‘ The Complaints of 
the Poor People of England,* 1793 (remarks 
on many questions of social and political 
rtaform). 4. ‘ ..Vccount of New South Wales 
and State of the Convicts, compiled [from 
various private journals] . . . with 
Character of Thomas Fysche Palmer. . . 

1794. 5. ‘ Dissertation on Theory and Pi*ac- 
tiee of Benevolence’ (sequel of above)^ 

1795. (). ‘Memoirs of Life and Writings 

of lloljert Robinson,’ 1796. 7. ‘ The Poet's 
Kate, a Poetical Dialogue,’ 1797, 8. ‘ Ad- 
dress to the People of Great Britain on tho 
Doctrine of Libel. . , 1799. 9. ‘ Poems, ^ 

180 J . 10. * Poems and Critical Essays,’ 1802. 
11. ‘Poetics, or a Series of Poems and Dis- 

' quisitions on Poetry,’ 1812. 12. * Four 

Letters on tho English Constitution,’ 1812. 
13. ‘ History of the University and Collegei 
of Cambridge, including Notices relating 
• to the Founders and Eminent Men ’ (with 
. engravings by Groig),2 vols. 1814. 14. ‘Ad- 
' dress to the Subscribers to the Privileges,’ 
'1823. lo. ‘ Privileges of the University of 
; Cambridge ’ (n calendar of documents, with 
an English and Latin dissertation), 1824. 
16. ‘Academic Unity’ (substance of Latin 
dissertation in tho above), with jjrefaco on 
dissenting colleges and the London Univer- 
sity, 1827. Dyer contributed to tlie ‘ Ana- 

S tical ’ and * Critical * Reviews, to Leigh 
lint’s ‘ Reflector,’ and to the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine.’ An account of some of his 
articles is appended to the ‘Privileges of 
Cambridge.* 

A portmit is in the possession of Mr. 
Theodore Watts. * 

[Mirror, vol. xxxviii. (1841) ; Gent. Mag. for 
1841, pt. i, pp, 545, 548; II. Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, i. 61-3, iii. 474 (and elsewhere); Tal- 
fourd’s Final Memorials of Lamb (1855), pp. 161. 
170-81, 252, 260, 345-7.] £. S. 
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DYiiiRi GILBERT (1743-1820), anti- more of 'Exeter, who seems to have died on 
query and bookseller, son of Gilbert l)yer, a 24 Qct. 1811, a^ 83. 

^oofauUor of C(^enbl« reputotion on [Dynaotf. Wideooml»-in-tho«oor. p. 79; 

HoMViYMi-book, p. U69: Alfred, of .a Weet 
bamlet of Dunstone m the parish of vVide- England journal. 24 Oct. 1820.1 . P. C 

4»mbe.m-the-Moor,Devon8ldre, and baptised ^ . ci. o o.j 

on 14 Sept. 1743. After having been his DYER, Sib JAMES (1612-1682), Judge, 

fatibier’s assistant for some time he was ap- eon of Richard Dyer of Wincanton, Somer- 
pointed in June 1707 master of the school eotshire, was bom at Roundhill in that county 
«t Tucker’s Hall, Exeter, and laboui:^ there In 1512. He is said by Wood to have re- 
with credit for twenty-one years. About , sided for some time at Oxford, probably at 
1788 he opened a boolmeller’s shop opposite ' Broadgates Hall, where Pembr(^e Coliece 
the Guildhall in Exeter, and soon became the now stands, but he^took no degree. He suo- 
leading tradesman of that class in the west sequently entered the Middle Temple, but 
of England. His catalogues are still held in the precise date is unknown, as is also the 
high value, and in HoneS ' Year-book * he is date of his call to the bar, which, however, 


■said to have been the owner of a * circulating 
library, the choicest and perhaps the most 
extensive of any in the whole kingdom, except 
the metropolis/ To this passage Hone himself 
adds a note on thelove of books which inspired 


could hardly have occurred much earlier than 
1537. In 1647 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Cambridgeshire. In 1551 he was 
thought by Cecil eligible for the mastersliip 
of the rolls. He was called to the degree of 


adds a note on tneloveot books which in^ired i oi the rolls, lie was called to the degree ot 
Dyer and his son, also called Gilbert Dyer, j seijeant-at-law on 17 Oct. 1552, when he 
who succeeded him, and on * their enormous gave a ring inscribed with the motto 'plebs 
stock. Their collection of theology was as- sine lege ruit,* this being the first recorded 
founding; it was stacked on manifold shelves instance of the ring bearing an inscription, 
to the angle point of the gable of their huge He was elected reader at his inn the same 
upper warehouse/ Dyer published in 1796 autumn, taking for his subject the statute of 
an anonymous tract, entitled ‘ The Principles wills. He was made king’s sorjeant in No- 
■of Atheism proved to be unfounded from the vember and knighted in the same year. In 
Nature of Alan,* in which he aimed at esta- the following year he was again returned for 
hlishing that man * must have been created, Cambridgeshire, and on 2 Aiarch was chosen 

S reserved, and instructed by Divine Provi- speaker of the House of Coramous, iu which 
ence,* He issued in 1805 a volume called capacity he made ‘an ornate oration before 
A Restoration of the Ancient Alodes of be- the king’s majesty.’ His patent of counsel 
stowing Names on the Rivers, Hills, &c. of to the crown was renewed bv Mary on her 
Britain,* which had its origin in his desire accession. He also held the oftice of recorder 
•* to explore the etymologies of a few rivers of Cambridge, and acted as counsel to the 
and towns near Exeter, and in which he university. In 1554 he was one of the co un- 
traced their names back to tlie Gaelic. His sel for the prosecution on the t rial of Sir 
anhsequent workj ‘Vulgar Errors, Ancient Nicholas Throckmorton, for complicity in 
and Modern . . . investigating the origin and the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, hut took 
uses of letters. . .a critical disquisition on no prominent part in the proceedings. On 
every station of Richard of Cirtmeeater and 8 May 1556 he was raised to the bench of 
Antoninus in Britain. To which is added tliecommonpleas, whence he was transferred 
Richard’s original work* ( 1816), contained to the queena bench on 23 April 1657. He 
Dyer’s tract on atheism, which appiiared in wm retransferred to the common pleas by 
1796, and the commentaries on Richard of Elisabeth on 18 Nov. 1658, and on 22 Jan. 
Cirencester and Antoninus, which had been 1 1 659 siipors*jded Sir Anthony Browne as pre- 
published in 1814. Several of Dyer’s specu- | sident of tliat court. He attended in West- 
iations in this volume were contributed to ; minster Hall on the trial of the Duke of 
the ‘ Monthly Alagaziiie’ in 1809; they were! Norfolk on the charge of conspiring with 
marked by labour and research. Until a few | the Queen of Scots against Elizabeui, but, 
days before his death he seemed in good i except to pronounce an opinion against the 
health, but a long walk overtaxed his jwwers, , right of the defendant to the services of 
and brought on a fever. He died at Exeter i counsel, did not interfere in the case. He 
on 19 Oct. 1820. He was twice married ; first, i went the midland circuit, where, his impar- 
on 19 Jt^ 1772, to Sarah Sayer of the Ca- ' tial administration of justice caused him some 
thedral Close, Exeter, by whom he had two i unpopularity with the country gentry. There 
children, Sarah, baptised at the cathedral | is extant among the manuscripts of the Inner 
25 Feb. 1775, and Gilbert, baptised 9 June i Temple a defence of his conduct, elicited by 
1776; and second, in 1789, to Sarah Finne- a frivolous petition presented by the justices 
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of Warwickshire to the privy council com- j at Westminster, and placed in his father’s 
plaininff of certain alleged arbitral^ acts. ' office. On his father's death he gave up busl- 
He died on 24 March 1682 at Ghreat Staugh- j ness to study art under Jonathan Richardson 
ton, Huntingdonshire. By his wife, Morga- j fq* ▼•]! AUtnor of some well-known books, 
ret^ dai^'hter of Sir Maunce k Barrow, and ; He then rambled as an itinerant artist through 
relict ofSir Thomas Elyot [q. v.], he h^ no { South Wales and the neighbouring English 
issue. Dyer enjoyed a high reputation among i counties, and in 1727 published his * Grongar 
hiscontemporaries for incorruptible integrity, { Hiiy which soon obtained a reputation. An 
learning, and acumen. His praises were sung ,< earlier version had already impeari^ as an 
in an cmituaiy poem George Whetstones * Irregular Me' in a volume oi miscellaneous 
Frondes Ch<ftM»9,Auchinleck Press). Cam- • poems published in 1726 by Savage. Dyer 
den (^Annals, ed. Hearne, ii. 392) speaks of , now visited Italy to study painting, and after 
him m terms of brief but «emphatic eulogy, j his return published the 'Ruins of Rome’ in 
After his death appeared a collection of coses ' 1740. His health had been injured, it is 
•compiled by him both before and after his { said, by malaria fever caught in the Cam- 
elevation to the bench. As it covers the | pagna, and his painting was unsuccessful, 
period between 1573 and 1582, the earlier ; He was ordainea by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
coses cannot have been reported by him, and ; married a Miss Ensor, said to bo a descen- 
the precise date when he began to report is , dant of Shakespeare, and in 1741 became vicar 
uncertain. The reports are models of lucidity, j of Calthorp in Leicestershire. In 1751 he 
none but the material facts being stated, and resigned this cure on being appointed by 
the arguments of counsel and the decision of Lord Ilardwicke, as chancellor, to Belchford 
the judge being compressed into as small a , in Lincolnshire, on the recommendation of 
coxgpass as is consistent with precision. They Daniel Wray, a teller of the exchequer, and 
are interesting as constituting the transition ' a friend to Virtue and the Muses.’ In 1752 
from the year-book to the modern system. Sir John Tleathcote presented him to the 
Coke (/fep. ed. 1826, pt. x. p. xxxiv) styles living of Coningsby, and in 1755 obtained 
them' fruitful and summary collections,’ but for him from the chancellor the living of 
adds that they were not intended for publi- ' Kirkby-on-Bane, both in Jjincolnshire, for 
cation in their existing form. Written in wliich he exchanged Belchford. He was made 
Law French they passed through six folio TjL.B.ofCambndge by royal mandate inl752. 
editions in tliat peculiar dialect (1585, 1592, He was now well olf, though ho seems to 
1601,1621,1672,1688). The edition of 1688 have sptmt more than he could well afford 
was annotated by Treby, afterwards chief upon building. In 1757 he published ' The 
Justice of the king’s bench. An abridgment ^ Fleece,’ upon which Dodsley remarked, ac- 
in French appeared in 1609 (Lond. 12mo), . cording to Johnson, that he 'would be buried 
and another m English in 1651 ( Lond. 12mo), ' in woollen.’ In 1758 he died of ‘a con- 
tlie work of Sir Thomas Ireland. A traii.s- ‘ sumptive disorder.’ He left a son, who died 
lation of the entire work, including Treby's , in 1782, and three daughters. Dyer’s shorter 
annotations and some new coses taken from poems were collected in 1761 . 
the original manuscripts, with a brief life of ; Dyer’s love of scenery at a period when 
the author, by John Vaillniit of the Inner , the taste was out of fashion may give him 
Temple, wnspublislied in 1794(London,8vo). ' some claims to remembrance, lie was ela- 
Dyers reading on the statute of wills was . borately criticised in Gilpin’s ‘Observations 
also published as one of the ‘ Three Loarnetl on the River Wve,' and by Scott of Amwell 
Readings made upon three very useful Sta- , in his ' Critical Essays.’ The severity of 
tutes,’ London, 1648, 4to. ' .Johnson’s judgment is condemned in Drake’s 

rwood-s Athenw 0*on. (BKw), ii. 426 j Lists ‘ Ho™;’ may be said that 

of Members of Parliament (Official Keturnof); Hyers longer poems are now unreadable, 
Strype's Mem. ii. i. 624 ; Commons’ Joiu-nal, though there is still some charm in ‘ Grongar 
i. 24; Wynne’s Serj.-at-law ; Dyer’s Rep. p. . Hill ^ and some shorter pieces. He is pro- 
71 b; Dugr^ule’s Chron. Ser. pp. 80, 90, Orig. p. ; bably best known by the sonnet addressed to 
217 ; Maenyn’s Dia*y (Camd. Soc.), p. 26 ; Met- ! him by AVordsworth. 

calfe’s Book of Knights, p. 104 ; Cobbett's iState . [Biog. Brit. ; Johnson’s Lives of t!»e Poets; 
Trials, i. 870. 966 ; Foss's Lives of the Judges ; j Duncombo’s Letters, iii. 66-76; Nichols’s Leices- 
Camphell’s Lives of the Chief Justices; Wal- } tershire, iv. 78, 80 ; Welch’s Alumni Westm. p. 
lace’s Reporters.] J. M. R. * 286 ; W. Arthur in ‘ Red Dragon,’ x. 208.] 

DTBB, JOHN (1700 P-1768), poet, bora ' L. 8. 

in 1700 or a year or two previously, was the DYER, JOSEPH CHESSBOROUGH 
second son of Robert Dyer, solicitor at Aber- j (17WM871), inventor, son of Captain Na- 
glosney, Carmarthenshire. He was educated tlinniel Dyer of the Rhode Island navy, was 
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l-^'boAL ftt Stooxuiiiigtoii j^oint, Connecticut, on Anti-Cornlaw Le^e, lioth in its formation 
»^6 Nov. 1780, and educated at the common and operations, ui 1882 he established ma-^ 
'Bchool of O^iWs Newtown, now called chineHmalung works at Gamaches, Somme, 

' Wickford, N^arra^ansett Bay. His mother France, whi<m were given up in 1848, having,, 
* died from hardsluM she underwent during through mismanagement on the pgrt of an 
the storming and ourning of New London agent, entailed great loss on Dyer, 
under Benc£ct Arnold, lie hod a turn for After the death of his wife in 1842. and 


m^hanics, and when quite a lad constructed 
an unsiukable lifeboat, in which he and his 
father took excursions along the coast. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the counting- 
house of a Fn^Tich ri*fiigec named Naivcrwle, 
to part of whose business ho subsequently 
succeeded. He llrst came to Kngland in 
1^)2, and w'as frequently in the country 
from that date until his final settlement I 
here in 1811, when he married Ellon Jones, I 
daughter of Somerset Jones of Gower Street, ■ 
London. Thenceforward he devoted himself ' 
to mechanics, and was active in introducing f 
into England several American inventions, 1 
which became excef‘dingly profitable, to him ' 
and others. One of the first of thesti was 
Perkins’s plan for steel-engraving (1809); 
then followed fur-shearing and nail-making 
machines (1810), and the carding- engine 
(1811). Fulton .sent him dra-wings and spe- 
cifications of his steamboat in 181 1, and Dyer 
experienced many difficulties and discourage- 
ments in bringing the system into use in 
England. In 1 820 he t ook out his first patent ' 
for a roving frame used in cotton-spinning, I 
invented by Danforth and subsequently much 
improved and simplified by himself, lie lived 
at Camden Town until I81(t, when hi* settled 
in Manchester. He was associated with Wil- 
liam Tudor in founding tluj ‘ North American 
Heview ’ (1815), of which the first four niim- 
bi*rswcre written by Tudor and himstdf. He 
was also concerned in the foundation of the 
* Manchester Guardian ' in 1 821 . In 1830 hr 
was a member of a delegation to Paris to take 
the contributions from the town of Manches- 
ter for the relief of the wounded in the revo- 
lution of July, and to congratulate Louis- 
Philippe on his acct3asion. It was claimed 
that he, as chairman of the Reform J^>ague, 
instrumental in procuring the prompt 
recognition of the Frtuich king by the Kritish 
government. He aided in estHbltsliiiig tht; 
Royal Institution and the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution at Manchester; and was one of tl 
original directors of the ill-fated Rank of 
Manchester, which, afler a few years of great 
prosperity, came by fraud and neglect to a 
disastrous end, whereby Dyer lost no less 
than 98,000/. 

He engaged in the struggle for parliamen- 
tary reform and in the promotion of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, and in 
later years was closely associated with the 


when he had relinquished his extensive 
machine works at Manchester (afterwards 
cairied on by Parr, Curtis, & Madeley), he 
resided with one or other of his sons, and 
occupied himself with science, literature, and 
politics. He contributed to various journals 
i and read a number of papers before the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society 
on physics, on political science, and on the 
origin of certain mechanical inventions. In 
these last he referred chiefly to the inven- 
tions he had himself been instrumental in 
introducing or developing. 

Tn 1819 lie published ‘ Specimens and De- 
scription of IVrkins’s and Fairraan’s Patent 
SideroCTaphic Plan to Prevtuit Forgery (of 
Bank Notes),* and in 1860 a pamphlet yi- 
titled ‘ Remarks on Education.’ Ho cherished 
a strong hatred of slavery, and wrote several 
interesting pamphlets on the subject, both 
prior to and during the American war. They 
were: 1, ‘Notes on the I^ogalised Reclama- 
tion of Fugitive Slaves from the Free States 
of America,’ 1857. 2. * Democracy,' 1859. 
3. ‘ Not(‘s on the Slave-holders’ Mission ta 
I England,’ 1860. 4. ‘ Notes on Political Mis- 
I lakes,’ 1862. 5. ‘ Letter to William H. 

I Seward,’ 1862. A few month.s prior to his 
j death lie wrote a treatise on ‘ Loiigtivity, by 
a Nonagenarian,’ but the manuscript waa 
lost at a publisher's. 

lit* died at Manclicster on 3 May 1871, 
aged 90. His son, Frederick N. Dyer (living 

1888), is author of ‘The Slave Girl, a 
Poetical Tale,* 1848, and ‘The Step-son, a 
Novtd,’ 2 vols., 1854. His youngest son, Wil- 
son Dyer (who died in 1867), was an artist. 

[R. Angus Smith’s Centenary of Science in 
Manchtister, 1883, p. *298 ; Evan I.ieigh’8 Science 
of Cotton Spinning, ii. 192 ; Dyer’s Patents, 
1810-35, vide Alphah. Index to Specifications 
of Patxjnts ; Grindon's Manch. Banks, p. 296 ; 
Maiich. Lit. and Phil. Soc. Proceedings, vols. 
iii-yiii., 1864-9, and Memoirs, 3td sor. yo)s. ii. 

C. W.S. 

DYER, SAMUEL (1725-1772), trans- 
lator, bom in 1725, was the son of a rich 
jeweller in the city of Jjondon. His parents 
were dissenters, and ho was intended for the 
ministry. With this object be was removed 
from a private school kept by Professor Ward 
near Moorfields, and was sent to Dr. Dodd- 
ridge’s academy at Northampton. Thence 
be proceeded to Glasgow, ana afterwards to 
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r where he matriculated 10 Sept. 1743 

4UiS remained two years. He returned to 
England an excellent classical scholar, a sood 
mathematieian, master of French, Italian, 
and Hej^w, and a student of philosophy. 
He refused, however, to become a minister, 
or to take to any regular work, preferring to 
spend his time in Lterary society. He was 
an original member of the club formed by Dr. 
Johnson in the winter of 1749, which met 
weekly at the King’s Head in Ivy Lane. 
Through the influence of Hr. Chandler he ob- 
tained the work of transacting into Latin a 
number of troetk left by Ur. Daniel Williams, 
the founder of the library; but he soon tired 
of his task. After a visit to France he re- 
solved to translate Touss<iint’a * Les Mteurs,’ 
but after the first slieets were printed refused 
to go on with it. Dyer’s means at this time 
were very limited, his father having died and 
left the bulk of his property to his w’idow 
and eldest son and daughter. Dr. .It ihnson 
and Sir John Hawkins vainly pressed Dyer 
to write a life of Erasmus, hut he ctmseiited 
to'Veviscan pld edition of Plutarch’s ‘Lives.* 
Ftir this edition (that published bv Toiiaoii 
in 1758) he traiisluti*d the livens of Pericles 
and Demetrius, and revised tlie whole work, 


I clazed that Hawkins’s character of Dyer'wlite I 
j * gn^ly overcharged'and discoloured by tlfiK-c 
' malignant prejudices of that shallow writtio^f 
i who, having quarrelled with Burke, carried “ 

‘ his enmity even to Burke’s friends* (Pbior, * 
Id/e of Maloney p. 419). Dr. Percy agreed 
that it was on the whole a gross misrepre- 
1 sentation. Burke wrote the following notice 
i of Dyer in one of the London papers (not, 
however, as Malone * believed,* for the * Chro- 
nicle *) : * He was a man of profound and gene- 
ral erudition, and his sagacity and judgment 
were fully equal to the extent of his learning. 
His mind was candid, sincere, and benevo- 
lent, his frietidsliip disinterested and unalter- 
able. The modest simplicity and sweetness 
of his manners rendert^d his conversation as 
amiable as it was instructive, and endeaivd 
him to those few who had the happiness of 
knr)wing intimately that valuable and unos- 
tentatious man.* 

Sir .Tosh u a Jteynolds and Malone both be- 
lieved that Dyer* was the author of ‘ Junius's 
Letters.’ The evidence on which they formed 
this opinion was of the weakest circumstantial 
kind, im«l was chiefly built up on the fact that 
immediately after Dyer’s death, Keynolds, 
who was one of his executors, entered his 


receiving in payment, I f e had alsu act ed 
as t utor in (Treek to Xiichard Gough. In 1 761 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1 766 was put on the council. He joined 
the ‘Literary Club* oil its forniatinu in 1764-, 
and was a cnn.stant att<mdant at its meetings ; 
the otlier members had ‘ such a high opinion 
of his knowledge and respect for his judg- 
ment as to appeal to him (;oustantly, and iiis 
sentence was linal' (Dr. Percy, quoted by 
Malone in Prioji, Life of Malone, p. 
Through this club Dyer first formed the ac- 
quaintance of Burke, with whom lie after- 
wards became extremely intimate. Chamier, 
another member, obtained for Dyer an ap- 
pointment in connection with the war office. 
I5y the death of his mother and brother Dyer 
came into possession of 8, OCX)/., which he in- 
vesti'd ill India stock, wishing to become a 
director of the company. Failing in this, he 
speculated with his fortune, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Johnson, in annuities on Lord Veriiey’s 
estate, and lost the whole of it, nut without 
damage to his reputation os a man of honour. 
Immedio ely after his loss he was stuzed with 
an attack of quinsy, from which he died 
15 Sept. 1772. It was hinted that he had 
committed suicide. The money he left was 
insufficient to pay for his funeral. 

According to Sir .Tohn Hawkins, Dyer wil- 
fully neglected the opportunities of Jiis life, 
and was by his own choice and determination 
a sensualist of the worst type. Malone de- 


rooms in Custlo Street, Leicester Square, and 
found William Burke destroying a large 
quantity of manuscript. On Iteyiiolds asK- 
ifig for an explanation, Burke answered that 
I the. papers were of great importance to him.- 
i .self, and of none to anybody else (Petkb 
Burke, Public nml Domeatic Life qfE. Burke, 

, p. 68, ed. 1853). 

Dyer’s portrait was painted by Reynolds, 

I and a mezzot int was engraved from it. Many 
years after Dyer’s death Dr. .Johnson bought 
a copy to hang in the little room which lie 
was fitting up with prints (Orokrr, Boswell, 
p. 269). Bell, the publisher, had a small en- 
graving done from the mezzotint, and pre- 
j fixed it to a volume containing the poems of 
j John Dyer [q. v.] 

I [Hawkins’s Life and Works of S. Johnson, 

I i. 220^32 ; Prior’s Life of E. Malone, pp. 4l!^-26 ; 

' J. C. Symons’s William Iliirko the Author of 
' Junius," p. 118 ; Poacock's Iioyden students 
(Tndox Soc.), p. 32 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
ix. 261 ; Boswell's Johnson, cd. (t, B. Hill, 1887, 
i. 28,478, ii. 17, iv. 11 ; Piozzfs Letters, ii. 339; 
Nichols’s Literary Auecdot438, vi. 266; Royal' 
Society's Lists.] A. V. 

DYER, THOMAS HENRY, LL.D.(1804- 
1888), historian, born 4 May 1804, m the 
parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, Loudon, 
was educated privately. His early years 
were spent in a West India house, but upon 
the passing of the Negro Emancipation Act 
he relinquished a commercial career and 
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devoted himself to literature, lie travelled 
upon the continent, and einboditMl hij* ob- 
fiervations in a series of works upon the to- 
pography, history, and antiouities of Ktune, 
Awens, and Pompeii. He also became a vi)- 
Ituninons contributor to Dr. William Smiths 
classical and biographical dictionaries, and 
to the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society. For several years Dyer was en- 
gaged in the study ot yEschylus, endea- 
voiuringto emend his tragedies and to restore 
certain lost passages, and in 1 841 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Tentamina .id?schylea.* He next 
took up the study of Calvin, and in 1860 pub- 
lished his ‘ liife of Calvin,’ compiled from 
every authentic source, and particularly from 
his correspondence. His view of Calvin’s 
character is rather severe, but his work is ! 
grounded upon original documents of an un- 
doubted and important nature, as well as 
upon the various preceding biographies. Tii 
18JS5 Dyer published ‘A History of tho City 
of Rome.’ It was tho first attempt to give a 
connected narrative of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the city. Dyer was much indebted 
to the %vorks of Papeiicordt. Gregorovius, and 
Ainpen*. Tn 1 868 1 lyerpublished ‘ The If istoiy* 
of the Kings of Home? It was preceded by 
an erudite dissertation upon the sources from 
wbicli the early history of Rome is derived. 
The author took a highly conservative view, 
in opimsition to Niebuhr. His treatise com- 
bined ^the profound learning of a German 
scholar ■with the sound sense, clearness, and 
force of a good English writer’ {Athenaeum, 
26 Jan. 1868). Dyer maintained the credi- 
bility of the main outlines of the story. His 
theories were warmly combate<l by, among 
others, Ih’ofessor Seeh'y, in an edition which ■ 
he issued of Livy’s First Book. Dyer replied 
in an essay entitled ‘ Roma Regnlis ; or the 


‘ from the fall of Const-antinople to tlie end of 
i the Crimean war. It was a clear and pains- 
' taking compilation, whose main object was 
to expound the origin and nature of the 
European concert. A second editiop Jn five 
■ volumes appeared in 1877, in which the nar- 
I rative was revised and extended, and brought 
! down to 1871. Dyer’s latest work, *0n Imi- 
; tative Beauty,’ with preliminary remarks on 
i beauty, &c., appeai<^ m 1882. The universi^ 

I of St. Andrews gave him the degree of LL.D. 
His last years were spent at Bath, in which 
city he died 80 Jatj. 1888. ^ 

[Academy, 1 1 Feb. 1888 ; Athenseum, to|s. for 
1850, 1864, 1868, and 1888; and Dyer’s various 
works cited above.] G. B. S. 

DYEB^ WILLIAM (rf. 1696), noncon- 
formist divine, was at one time minister of 
Chesham, and subsequently of Cholesbury, 
Buckinghamshire. Granger (j®wy. ZTiet. hi* 
3:16> says he was ejwted in 1662, but his namn 
> (seeLrVscoMTi, Buckinghametkire, iti. 822') «p- 
pears as minister in 1668. He was a preacher 
at St. Anne’s, Aldersgate Street, in Londifn, 
about the time of the plague. Kennot t afiirms 
that in later life he joined the quakers ; but 
although ho certainly sympathised with their 
views there is nothing to support this stnte- 
' ment, except that at his death in 1696, when 
about sixty, he was buried in the quaker 
burial-ground at Southwark. Cain my says 
he ‘ inclmed to the quakers,’ but there is no 
record of his having been rt»ceived into the 
Society of Friends. He Avas a pious, melan- 
choly man, and an eftt;ctive and fervent 
preacher. Hi.s literary style has been com- 
pared to that of Bunyan. 

He wrote: 1. * A Cabinet (»f Jewels, or a 
Glimpse of Sion’s Glory,* 1668. 2. ‘ Christ’s 
Famous Tit les and a Believer’s Golden Chain,’ 


N e west Phase of an ( Hd Stoiy / 1 872 ), and in 
* A IMea for IjiA'v ’ (1878). Dyer j^pent much 
time in exploring the ruins of Pompt'ii, and i 
his narrative of the remains AA"ent through 1 
several editions. In 1 867 he published ‘ Pom- 
peii : its History, Buildings, and Antiquities.’ 
As the outcome of several vi.sits to Athens, 
Dyer issued in 187.8, * Ancient Athen.s: its 
History, Toiiography, and Remains.’ The im- 
portant discoA’eries recently made in the city, 
and especially the excavation of the Diony- 
siac theatre in 1862, had suggested the ]»re- 
paration of this new dissertation on Athenian 
topography and antiquities. The W'ork was 
admirably illustrated, and the author showed 
himself mmiliar with the latest researches. 
Dyer’s most important work was the * History 
of Modern Europe, ’ which origfinally appeared 
in 1861-4, in four volumes. It represented 
the labour of years, and chronicled tlie period i 


1668. 8. * Christ 8 Voice to London and the 
Day of God’s Wrath; Sermoms in the time 
of the Plague,’ 1666. 4. ‘ Mount 8ion, or a 

draught of that Church which shall ncA^erbe 
destroyed,’ 1089. His works wore reprinted 
at Glasgow in 1761. 

[Palnier’s Nonconformist’s McmoriHl, i. 298 ; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. iii. 386 (ed. 1775); Lips- 
wmVs Bnekinghamshire, iii. 322.] A. C. B. 

DYPRIG (<?. 612), Welsh saint. [See 
Dubkicius.] 

DYGON, JOHN {Jl, 1612), Benedictine 
monk and musician, was admitted bachelor 
of music at Oxford in April 1 612. He is said 
to have been prior of the monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury, and has been con- 
fu-sed with another John Dygon, who was 
abbot of the .same monastery from 1497 to 
1509. IMor Dygon has been identified, with 
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mucli pif)bubility, with one John Wyldobore, 
who at the tlisaoliitiou be<;atne vicar of Wil- 
lesborough, and was still then^ in lu42. The 
several ^njeotures as to Dygon’s individu- 
ality^ are uisciissed in Grovers * Dictionary of 
Music/ iv. 626, His only extant composi- 
tion is printed in Hawkins's ‘History of 
Music/ ii. 618, and shows him to have Men 
in advance of many of his English con- 
temporaries. 

'[Dugdala's Monasticon, ed. 1846. i. 123; | 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 269 ; Willis’s ' 
Mitred Abbeys. i.'‘64; Wood?« Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
i. 84.] W.B.S. I 

^ HYKE, DANIEL, B.D. (d. 1614), puritan * 
divine, was bom at Hempstead, Essex, where | 
his father, who had been silenced for noncon- ’ 
fonnity, was a minister. He received his edu- 1 
cation at Oambridgf^ proceeded B.A. at St. I 
John's College in 1695 -6, and M.A. at Sidney ' 
Sussex College in 1699; became fellow of the ; 
latterhousein 1606, when or soon after he pro- * 
cew’ed B.D., and became minister of Cogges- ! 
hall, Essex. On the publication of Whitgift’s j 
articles in 1583 ho was suspended for noncon- { 
formity by the Bishop of Tjoiidoii (Aylmer), | 
and directed to leave the county. He ac- 
cordingly remo.ved to St. Albans, where he 
became a preacher, and it is recorded that his 
ministry was ‘particularly acceptable and , 
prodtable.’ Dyto str<jve to ellect u more 
thorough reformation in the church, and com- 
bined with others for that purpose. Thi.^, 
with the fact that he had neglected to take 
priest’s orders, aiul ivfiised to wear the sur- 
plice (counting them remnants of po]M*ry), 
and was accused of teaching doctrines con- 
trary to the ten«»t8 of the church, caused 
Aylmer to suspend him, and in default of | 
submission to deprive him of his preferment. | 
The parishioners pe1itioiie<l I^onl-tresisurer j 
Biirgiiley, who is said to have frequently be- j 
friended Dyke, to intercede with Aylmer for ! 
his restoration, which was done ; but the ; 


j kins clas.ses bis sermons among the most cx- 
I cellent in his day, and of hi.s ‘ Mystery of 
: Self-deceiving ’ Fuller says that ‘ it is a' book 
■ that will bo owned for a truth while men 
' have any badness in them, and will be owned 
! as a treasure while they have any goodness 
j in them.’ His name or that of liis brother, 
I Jeremiah Dyke [q. y.], is among those of the 
' ministers who auDScrioed the ‘ Book of Disci- 
I pline ’ (Bbook). 

I Dyke wrote : 1. ‘ The Mysteiy of Self-de- 
ceiving/ 1615. 2. ‘Certaine comfortable Ser- 
mons vpon the 124 Psalme,* 1616. 3. ‘Six 
Evangelical Histories ; of Water turned 
into Wine, of the Temple’s Purgation, of 
Christ and Nicodemus, of John’s last Testi- 
mony, of Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
of tlie Killer’s Son's Healing/ 1617. 4, ‘Ex- 
position upon Philemon and the School of 
Affliction,*^ 1618. 5. ‘Two Treatises: The 

one, of Repentance : the other, of Christ's 
Temptations.' His works wcri? collected and 
published by his brother in two volumes in 
1635. 

[Fuller’s Worthies, i. 437 (od. 1811) ; Baker’s 
MS. Collect. XV. 7‘3 ; Manuscript Register, p. 386 ; 
Stryp^s Life of .\jlimT, p. 104 (cd. 1824) ; Neal’s 
HLst. of the Puritans ; Wood’s Athonie Oxon, 
(Bliss), i. 788; Williams’s Christian Preacher, 
p. 4.i3 ; Brook’s Puritans, ii. 235 ; Carter’s Hist, 
of Cambridge, p. 376 ; Notes and Queries. 2nd 
ser. xii. 127, 176, Srd ser. ix. 634.] A. C. B. 

DYKE, DANIEL (1617-1688), baptist 
divine, son of .Jeremiah Dyke, M.A. [q, v.], 
minister of Epping, Essex, was educated lirst 
at a private school in the country, and then 
sent to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where be a])pear8 to have remained until be 
took the degree of M .A. I le. received episcopal 
ordination, but this was subsequently dis- 
puted, and on a marriage performed by him 
being sought to be set aside he produced bis 
letters of ordination. He is stated 
^/*S'. 459, fob 109) to have been presented 
to hkistwick, Hertfordshire, nliout 16.36, and 


bishop declined, as charges of incontinency j to have resigned in 1658. In 1645 his great 
had also been made agaiii.st Dyke. This loll ; learning and brilliant oratory caused him to 
to his character being invost.igated, and be j be appointed to tlie rectory of Great Had- 
was tried for the alleged ofl'ence at the St. j bam, JlertfordsUire, a living worth -lOO/. per 
Albans sessions, when the woman who bad | annum, by the parliament. Cussnns (J/i/it. 
accused him confesst'd hc^r fraud and publicly ; HertfordMrey ‘ Edwinstree/p. 180) says this 
implored h'- forgiveness. Ihirghlc}' again in- | was because his principles were opposed to 
tercoded on his behalf, but Aylmer still re- ' those of his predecessor. In 1651 he was ap- 
fiised to restore him, as he considered the ’ pointed by CBiver Oomwellono of bis cbai)- 
parish sufficiently served and Dyke would i fains in ordinary, and in 1 653 a trier for the 
not take priest's orders. lie died in 1014 : | approval of ministers, an office for which his 
the place of his burial is uncertain. Brook ! learning, judgment, and piety rendered him 
{Ldvea of the PuritanSf ii. 235) says he ‘ was , well qualified, and was, with two exceptions, 
a man of unblemished character, a divine of | the only professed baptist onthat commission, 
great learning and piety, and a preacher of j Although urged to conform he resigmjd his 
sound heart-searching doctrine;’ Bishop Wil- I preferments immediately after the Restora- 

‘ ‘ 17 2 
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tioii, asserting that however well disposed the j of the same niime,‘ibr there is ji record of a 
king might be towards dissent the royalists ; sermon being preached atEpping by Jeroiiiiah 
would insist on the expulsion of the noiieon- llyke in and a minister ot that name 
formist clergy and theirpersecution. Oalamy, ■ was presented to Stanstead Abbots, Hertford- 
however, counts himamongthe ejected minis- shire, in 1^40, which he resigntni in 1044. 
ters (Nmwnf, Mentor, ii. 304).' Dyke con- ! Fuller, too, says he was ‘guardian of his 
tinned to preach whenever an opportunity i brother’s works,’ which he published in 1635. 
oii&ied, and, although writs were frequently I The following works are attributed to him ; 
issued for his apprehension, was never im- i 1 . ‘A Counterpoison gainst Oovetonsnes/ 
prisoned longer than a few hours. In Fe- ! 1019. 2. ‘ Good Conscience, or a l^tise 
Wary 1608, after preaching for a rear on ; shewing the Nature, Means, Marks, Benefit, 
trial, he was ‘ set apart * as Joint elder with and Necessity thereof,’ 1624. 3. ' The Mis- 
to the baptist congre^tion at Devon- ^ chiefe and Misefie of Scandals, bo^ taken 
shire Square, London, which office he con- and given,’ &c., 1631. 4. ‘The Kighteous 
tinned to hold until his death in 1088. His Man’s Tower, or the Way to be Safe in a case 
remains were interred in the dissenters’ burial- . of Danger,’ 1039. 5. ‘ Tlie Right Receiving 

ground in Ihinliill Fields, his funeral sermon ' of and R<^ting in Christ,* 1040. 6. ‘The 

bei ng preached by Warner. Dyke was a ina n : AVorthy Comm unicant , or a Treatise showing^ 
of sincere piety) a grave and solid divine, I the due order of Receiving the Sacrament of 
and humble and unobtrusive in disposition. : the Lord's Supper,* 1642. He also published 
Crosby (^Hist. BaptietR^ i. ;159) says that *his j several sermons and made additions to the 
mwlesty was such that he could lu^ver be per- \ works of his brother, Daniel Dyke, R.1). 
suaded'to publish anything under his own * [Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 279; Fullers 
name; * but it is certain that the foUowiiig I Worthies. Hertfordshire, p. 437 (efl. 1811); Now- 
were written wholly nr in part by him : J court’s Repert. fJccl.h. 248 ; Fuller's If ist. Cam- 
J. ‘The Qi^cikiirs’ Appeal Answered, and a bridge, p. 154; Cussans’s Hist. Hertfordshire, 
full Kclntion of the Occasion, Progress, and , Mlraughing,' p. 40; Carter’s Cambridge; Notes 
Issue of a Meeting at the Barbican between ' ““d Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 363.] A. C. B. 

the Bapt ists and the Quakers,* 1674. 2. ‘ ITie ; DYKES, .TOHX BACCHUS (1823- 
Baptists’ Answer to Mr. Wills’ Appeal,* 1676. ■ 1876), tiiusician and theologian, son of Wil- 
3. ‘ Recommendatory Epistle before Mr. Cox’s ' Warn ILw Dykes of Hull, and grandsfm of the 
Confutation of the Errors of Thomas Collier.* | Rev. Thomas Dykes jq. v.], inf'iimbent of St. 
He also edited a volume of sermons by bis . .Tolin’s in the same town, was born on 10 March 
father, .fereminh Dyke. • 1823. When ten years old he nlayedtl le organ 

[Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Alemorinl, ii. 304; in his grandfather’s church. Shortly after 1840 
Wilson’s Hist, of DihMenting Churches, i. 433 ; : his father moved to Wakefield, where Dykes 
Crosby’s Hist, of the Baptists, i. 35.3-9 ; C’liitter- j attended the. proprietary school until October 
bucks Hertfordshire (1827), iii. 165, 401 ; Cus- ■ 184.3, when he enteriMl at St. Catherine’s 
sanss Hist, of Hertfordshire, Hundred «»f Ed- j College, (Cambridge. Here he distinguished 
winstroe, p. 186; Pullers A\orthii*»; Smith s , 

11 iqua ens A, C. B. | mental infounding the University Musical So- 

DYKE, .TPHH1MIA1I (d. 1620), puritan | eiety,ut whose early concerts his performances 
divine, was the son of a minister at Ileraii- of comic songs were a great feature (Grovb, 
sti^ad, Essex, dibpos.se.ssed for nonconformity, J)icf.ofMitRic,W.204a). He graduated senior 
and the bmther of Daniel Dyke, B.D. | C4. v.j optime in .fanuary 1847, and in the same year 
He took his degrees at Sidney Sussex College, was orrlaincd deacon to the curacy of Malton, 
Cambridge, but the date is unknown. After Yorkshire. In 1849 he was axjpoiiited minor 
1 aki ng orders he was preferred to the living of canon ami preceiit op of Durham, and the iini- 
Epping in Plssex in 16011, which he held till versityof Durham conferred on him the hono- 
his death. His name or t hat of his brother is rary Mns.Doc. degree. In 1862 Dykes was 
among tho.se of the ministers who subscribed apx>ointeil vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
the ‘Book of Disciplin*;’ (Bbook, Lirm itf\ w'heii ho resigned the precentorship, though 
the PuriianR), He is descrilMKl ns having been still n^taining his minor canonry. Ilis latter 
a man of a ‘ cheerful spirit and eminently years were embittenHl by disputes with his 
useful in his minist ry,’ of moderate views, and diocesan. Dykes was a high-churchman, with 
one who, although he disliked ceremonies, pronounced views on doctrinal and liturgical 
submitted, so far us his conscience permitted, questions, ’fhe bishop was a low-churchman, 
to their use, yet as b«»ing a thorough puritan who was determined to suppress what he re- 
st heart. Brook says he died in 1 620, and garded as heresy. The struggle was carried 
was buried in his parish church ; but if this on with much bitterness nn^th sides. The 
be so there must have been aiiotlier minister bishop refused to license the vicar’s curates, 
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and Dyken wa» left with all the care of a 
grreat parish on his unaided hands. At last 
the stress Avas too OTeat for him. His mental 
and bodily health broke down about the end 
of 1874,* find, though at times he rallied, he 
noTer regained hia strength and graduuly 
sank until he died at St. Leonards, 22 Jan. 
1876. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Oswald’s on 28 Jan. 

I^kes’s literary works crmsist of sermons, 
published singly and in Fowle’s * Plain Preach* 
ing for a Year ; ’ an * Introduction on the Man- 
ner of Performii^ Divine Stirvice, prefixed to 
the Annotated Book of Common Prayer;’ 

* Eucharistic Truth and Tiitual, a Letter to 
the Bishop of Durham ’ (1874) ; and contri- 
butions to the * Theologian and Ecclesiastic ’ 
and * Literary Churchman.’ But it is by his 
hymn-tunes that he will be chiefly remem- 
bertMl. Most of these appeared first in * Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,^ of which collection | 
they are by far the b€‘st and most populnr of I 
the* modem compositions. They are charac- | 
terised by remarkable melodic beauty aud ; 
also by the excellent way in winch they are I 
written for the words to which they are set. j 
Though their style is perhaps too much that ! 
of the part-song, yet, judged from the point I 
of view of most similar modem c*impositions, I 
they are undoubtedly the best of tlieir kind. I 
Dytes also wrote several services and an- ' 
thems. He was married in I8b0 to Susan, ! 
daughter of G. Kingston, esq., by Avbom he ^ 
had two sons and four daughters, all of whom 
survived him. 

I Obituary notices in Literary ChuroUnian and j 
other papers; Brit. Mns. Cat,] W. B. 8. | 

DYKES, THOMAS (1781 -1847), divine, 
was born at Ipswich on 21 Dec. 1761, and, ■. 
after going to a boarding-school at a villagt* ' 
in the netghbourho<Kl, entered his father’s * 
business. An illness, however, led him to 
turn his mind to religion. After taking the 
advice of the Kcv. Joseph Milner of Hull, . 
lie entered Magdalene Oollegt*, Cambridge, 
in 1 786, and, liaving taken Lis degree, was 
ordained to the curacy of Cottinglmm, near 
llull, in 1788. In October 1789 he was 
ordained prit'st to the curacy of Barwick-in- 
Elmet, liaving a few months previonsly mar- 
ried MaT>, the daughter of Mr. Hey, a well- 
known surgeon of Ij€*eds, by whom he had ; 
a family. He was now bent upon supply- 
ing the want of churches in Hull by build- 
ing a new church at his own cost in the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, and, in spite of 
the opposition of the corporation, who were 
the patrons of the living, he obtained the 
sanction of the Archbishop of York. The 
church was consecrated under the name of 


j St. Jolm’s in 1791, and opened for divine scr- 
' vice on 13 May 1792. Dykes was the flrst 
> incumbent, but though an extremely popular 
j preacher he never realised from his pew-rents 
i the amount invested in the building, and the 
deficiency, over 600^., was made g(^ by 
private subscription. Two hundred sittinge 
were added to^ the church in 1803, and the 
steeple was built at the same time. In 1833 
l^kes became master of the Charterhouse at 
Hull, and took up his residence there, and in 
the foUowing year was also presented to the 
vicarage of ^orth Ferriby, where the duties 
were performed by acurate. The benefactions 
of Dykes to the town of llull were numerous ; 
it was chiefly through his exertions that the 
female penitent iary was built in 1 812, and one 
of the main objects of his life was to supply the 
deficiency of church accommodation . Christ’s 
Church, founded in 1821, St. James’s Church, 
founded in 1829, were offshoots of St. John’s; 
and he furthered by his eloquence and his 
urse the erection of the Mariners’ (’hurch, 
t. Stephen’s aud St. Paul’s, and the enlarge- 
ment of the church at Dryiiool. In spite of 
adA'ancing years he continued to discharge 
his duties as incumbent of St. John’s until 
about eighteen months before his death on 
23 Aug. 1 847. During his long ministry he 
foUoAved worthily in the footsteps of Joseph 
Milner, who had laid the foundation of tne 
religious revival in Hull; his doctrinal views 
Avere moderately (Calvin istic, and the chief 
features of his sermons were persuasiveness 
and pathos. On political quest ions he was 
a tory, and was emphat ically opposed to the 
concession of the llomaii catholic claims, 
though chiefly from religious motives. 

A selection from his sermons wa.«» published 
by the Ilev. W. Knight, incumbent of St. 
.Tames’s ('hureh, Hull, together Avith a ‘ Me- 
moir and Extracts from his Corrt'spondence,’ 
hy the Hca'. John King, incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hull, in 1849. Among his sepa- 
rate* publical ions may be mentioned a ser- 
mon * On tlie Open Abounding of Profligacy 
and Immorality’ (1804) ; a sermon * On the 
Death of the Ilev. Miles Atkinson’ (1811); 
and a sermon ‘ On the Doctrines of t he Church 
of England, considered in relation to their 
Moral Influence’ (1817). 
i [Memoir hy the JRev. John King inentiuDod 
above ; Funeral Sermon by the Roa'. W. Knight, 
The Christian Pastor’s Removal from Earth to 
Heaven ( 1847 ); and a notice in the Christian 
Obseriror, vol. xlviii. ( 1848 ), where most of the 
dates are incorrect.] L. C. 8. 

I DYMOCK, ROGKU (Jl. 1396), theolo- 
; gian, studied at Oxford, and there proceeded 
I to the degree of doctor in divinity. He is 
I known only by an unpublished treatise, 'Ad- 
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versus duodecim errores et hueroses Lollar- > DYMOKE, SiR JOHN kings 
dorum/ addressed to Richard II. From the ' champion, or champion of England, whose . 
account given of the Earis manuscript of ! functions were conilned to the perfomi|uice 
fh** work, that it was directed * adversus of certain cexemcmial duties at coronations, , 
liViellum famosum Lollardorum publicatum : is stated to l^ve been the son ofybhn 
at^ue allatum apud Westmonasteriiim in | moke, by his wife, Felicia Harevill* ^ l^e 
osSo aulro regalis in pleno parliamento,’ it is : fi^ilyhasbeenyiffionslytTai^tothevUlm 
clear that it is a reply to the twelve ‘con- . of the name in Gloucestershire and to the 
clusions'oftheLollardswhichwereproduced : Welsh borders near Herefordshire. The im- 
in the parliament of 1395, and whicli have portance of Sir John and of his descendants 
been often printed (An», RicanUf pp. 174 et was due to his marriage with Mamret (5. 
seq., ed. T. Heariie; Fant^uli yJzaniorumy 1326), daughter of Thomas de Ludlow (A. 
pp. 360-9, ed. W. W. Shirley, 1858; WiL- 1300^ The lady ^as the only granddaughter 
KINS, ConciL Britann. iii. 221 et 8etj|^. ; of another Thomas de Ludlow, and his wife 

Lewis, Life ami Sufferingn of John Wielif . Jane Marmion, daughter by a second wife of 
•pp. 337-43, ed. Oxford, 1820 ; tbo last two Philip Marmion, last baron Marmion. This 
from the Coitoniim MS., Chopatra^H. 11 .; cf. ' Philip Marmion (d. 1291), lord of tho castle 
Walsinguabi, Hint. Anglir. iL 216, ed. H. T. . of Tamworth, Warwickshire, and of Scri- 
Riley). Of DyiMOck*s work four manuscripts ; velsby, Lincolnshire, claimed descent from 
arc mentioned. One Lelund found in Wells the lords of Fontonay-le-Marmion,hereditai 7 
Catlu^dral Library, bur this had disappeared . champions to the dukes of Normandy, atid it 
when the ‘Catulogus Codiciiin Manuscri]}- , \vas asserted that from the time of the Nor- 
torum Anglhe’ was piiblishe<l in 1697. The . man conquest Philip Marmion's ancestors had 
second, in the Cottonian Library (O^Ao, 0. acted as king’s cliuiiipions at eveiy coronation. 
XVI.), perished in tin? fire of 1731. Of the It is tolerably certain that Roger Marmion, 
other two, one is in the I’niversity Library ■ whodiedin 1129, was acknowledged asking’s 
at Cambridge {Cafal. Codd. MSS. Angl. 1 . cliampion in Henry I’k reign, alt hough he had 
pt. iii. 171, No. 2.393), and the other in the ’ no opportunity of tiilfilling his functions, and 
Bibliothequo Nationale at Paris Codfh that his tenure of Tamworth and Scrivelsby 
MSS, BibL Meg. iii. 411 A, No. 3;381, Paris, , was in grand serjeanty, i.e. on conditions of 
1744, fol.) The Cambridge manuscript de- performing the duties of his office. Tliecere- 
scrilies Dvmock as a monk, while the Paris inonial di^tails observed at coronations before 
copy, w’ith gi’enter ntitece<lcnt probability, : the ivign of Uiehard II are not recorded, and 
makes liim a JJominican friar. • nothing is therefort* positively known as to the 

rUJamV. Comm, .lo Xcrii-tt. Brit. pp. : "PpearaiK-e of any metnbor of the Mannion 

386 et -eq.; lljile’s .Scriplt. IJrit. I’Ht. vii. y, - at any coronation ; but there is strong 

pp. 513 ot s«q. ; Qiiotif and Eoharii’s Scriptr. pivsumptive evidence that Philip Mannioii 
Oi*dinisPr.edicut«rum.pp>Gi)UA,700<f; Tauiiers acted asking’s champion at the coronation 
Bibl. Brit. p. UiiJ et R. L, P. • of Kdward 1, 19 Aug. 1274. On Philip Mur- 

r . i mioii’s death without male issue in 1291, his 
HYMOCKE, .TAMKS tf/. 1 / 18 f), eatho- cafitl*. of Taimvorfh descended to Jane, his 
lie divine, took priest s orders abroad and re- . eldest daughter by his first wife (Jane de 
turn.'<l totnfrlanclupr.nlhe nii.->.«ion. .\fler- ' KilVek), who inarri«a William MorUwn, 
wards lie became prior of St. Anioul, near on her death it became the iiroperty of 
Chartres m Prance, and obtained unuther her niece (daughter of her sister Slazm-a) 
small Umefice in that country. Dodd, who Jane, wife of Alexander de Fravillc. Mean- 
descrihes him as a ‘ person of great reading •' ^hile tht» manor of Scrivelsby was the iii- 
and curiosity, says he was alive 111 1 7 18, being j l,«ritnnceof Philip Marmion’s (laughter Jane, 
then very old. ! by his second w'lfe, and descended to her 

Ills works ara : J. ‘ J.ie \ ice ridicule id hi ' gTanddaiighter, Margaret Imdlow, who mar- 



Pigures ot the Old, lt^6, 18mo; 8th €'dit. he claimed, by virtue ofhisholding the manor 
corrcicted, London, 168/, l2mo. 3. A geo- , of Scrivelsby in right of his wile, to act as 
graphical histoiy, 8vo. 4. A niiscelluiieous king’s champion. This claim was disputed 
dictionarv', 4to, manuscript. ! i,y Sir Baldwin de FrovilJe, the owner of 

[Dodd’s Ch. Hist. iii. 481 ; G il low’s liiet. . lamworth Castle through his mother, Jane, 
ii. 149; Cat. of Printed Books iu Brit. M us.] a granddaughter of Philip Marmion. The 

T. C. i lord-steward temporarily decided in Dymoke’s 
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favour. It was stated that Edward III and ing the king’s ang%!r, they took sanctuary in 
Edward the Black Prince had both admitted Westminster, and on receiving the royal par- 
that the office went with the manor of don promised to induce Sir Robert Wells to 
Scriv^by, and not (as Freville asserted) disbud his army. This they fstUedtodo, and 
with laih worth Castle. Freville. who was Edward marched to Lincolnshire and defeated 


iUowed time to produce documents before a 
permanent decision was given, did not press 
bis claim owing to ill-heuth. Dymoke died 
about April 1881^ and Freville on dOBec. 1387. 
Lady Dymoke survived her husband, and at 
the coronation of Henry IV, 1 3 Oct. 1399, put 
her son Thomas forward to claim the office 
of champion. The son of the last claimant of 
the Freville family again disputed the cham- 
ionshipfbut failed to convince the court, and 
led 4 Cwt. 1400, before the matter had been 
finally discussed. The claim of the Dymokes 
was not again seriously contested. Sir John’s 
widow died in 1417. Her son Thomas, who 
performed the duties of champion at the coro- 
nations of Henry IV and Henry V, died in 
1422, leaving the manor of Scrivelsby t.i> his 
son Philip (by Elisabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Hebden). Philip acted us champion 
at Henry Vi’s coronation, and died in 1455. 
According to extant directions issued by 
Henry VT to Philip Dymoke, the champion 
at the time of the coronation iHiCcived from 
the keeper of the royal wardrobe a rich ac- 
coutrement, which formed jiart of the pen|ui- 
sites of the otHce. h’i*om accounts of hitt?r 
coronations we know that this includtid uu 
elaborate suit of armour and a well-capari- 
soned horse, together with twenty yards of 
crimson .satin (cf. Notes and Queries, oXh. st'r. 
vii. 401 ). It was the champion’s duty to ride 
on his hora(* into Westminste'r Hall at the 
beginni ng of the corcjii at ion hunqu(*t , and t liree 
times to formally cliallengt* to combat any 
person who disputed 1 he sovoreigii'o t itle. The 
champion tiling his gauntlet down a.s soon tis 
the herald had announced t he <diullenge. i)n 
no occasion was any opposition ollered. When 
the champion took tlie guiiutlet up for the 
third time, the sovereign drank to him from a 
golden cup, which was afterwards lianded to 
the chamjiioii, who drank to his sovereign and 
became the owner of the cup. At I leniy 1 V’s 
oonmation the champion’s prochiiuat ion was 
made at .six places in the city of London as 
well as at Westminster. 

SiK Thomas Dvmokh: ( 1428 f'-147l), Sir 
Philip's heir, took part with the Ijaiicust rians 
in ih «3 wars of the Roses. He had married 
Margaret, daughter of Richard, lortl Wells, 
ancl aided Lord Wells’s son, Sir Robert, in 
collecting an army in Lincolnshire in the , 
interest of llenrv VI and the Earl of War- ! 
wick in March 1470-1 . Edward IV sum- \ 
moned Dymoke and Lord Wells to London . 
to explain the conduct of Sir Robert. Fear- \ 


I Sir Robert’s forces at Edgecote, near Stam- 
ford (13 March). Sir Kimrt was beheaded 
on the battle-field, and his father, Lord W ells, 
and brother-in-law, Sir Thomas D^oke, met 
. with the same fate, by gross treachery on the 
! king’s wrt, in London immediately after- 
! wa^s (Wabkworth, CAron., pp. 8, 9 ; Poly- 
! DORE Vebgil, Hint, (Camd. Soc.),pp. 120-7 ; 

; Bentley, Kreerpta Historica, p. 282). 

Sib RodertDyhoxe (<f.l646h Sir Thomas’s 
I son, was restored to all his father’s property; 
wasaknight-haniieret; actedassheniTofLiu- 
colusldre in 1484, 1502, and l.>09 ; performed 
the duties of champion at the coronations of 
Richard III, Henry VII, and Hennr VIII; 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toiirnay, 
and died 10 April 154G, being buried at 
Halt bam, Lincolnshire. His sou (by his 
second wife, Jane Sparrow), Sir Edward, was 
sheriif of Lincolnshire in 1536, 1547, 1556, 
and 1557, and acted as champion at the 
coronations of Edward VI, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. Sir Edward married Anne, daughter 
of Sir George Talboys, and coheiress or her 
brother Gilbert, Ioi*d Talboys of Kyme. His 
l>ort rait is in the College of Arms, llis eldest 
sou, Rouert Dymoke [d. 1580), is stated by 
catholic biographers to have been dragged in 
a weak state of health before the Bishop of 
Lincoln and cliurgetl with recusancy. He 
was imprisoned at Liiiculu,aiid is asserted to 
liave died in eoiiliiiemeuf , He was buried at 
Scrivelsby in 1580 (Gillow, liibliogr. Diet, 
of Vaffioltvs', Challonkh, Memfjirs/i,) Ro- 
bert’s son, Sir Edward (cf. 1625), was cham- 
pion at .Tames T’s coronation. His grandson 
(Carlos performed the olfice at Charles I’s 
coronation ; uller showing himself a staunch 
I royalist, ho died at Oxford in 1044, and left 
1 2,000f. to the king, llis body was removed 
to Scrivelsby in 1655. Sir Edwarcl Dymoke 
(/i. 1664), CJlmrles’s nephew, was eliampiou 
at Charles I I’s coronation, lanng knigliterf the 
day Ix'fore. Sir Edward’s sou, Sir Charles, 
champion to James II, was succeeded by his 
eldest .son, Charles (rf. 1703), champion at 
William and Mary’s and at Anne’s corona- 
tions. Of this champion, who was returned 
Al.P. for Lincolnshire in 1698, 17CX), 1701, 
and 1 702, Pryme writes in his ^ Ephemeris 
Vitic’ that he * holds certain lands by exhibit- 
ing on a certain day every year a milk-wliite 
hull with black ears to the people, who aro 
to run it down, and then it is cut in pieces 
and given among the poor, llis estate is 
almost 2,000f. a year, and whoever has it is 
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duanjaon of England/ Sir Charles'a second of Friends, some of them bavinff beenomoi^ 
eon, ticwie (dL 1760), was champion to its earliest members. Eymond .was in busi- 
George I and George II. Lewis’s heir was ness as a linendn^r at Exeter. In 1626 
a collateral relatlTe, Edward (d. 1760), he published anonymously* An E^uivy into 
whose son John (d, 1784) was champion at the acoordancy of War with the ISineiplea 
Gieorge Ill’s coronation, when there was of Christianity, and an Examination of the 
some talk of a Jacobite accepting the formal Philosophical Reasoning by which it is de- 
diallenge. John’s son, Lewis (d. 12 May fended . . It passed through fbur editions, 
1820, aged 57), claimed in 1814 the barony and has been reprinted in America. He 
of Marmion as owner of Scrivelsby, but with- founded an auxiliary peace society at Exeter 
out success. The last occasion on which the in 1825, and was for four years on the corn- 
champion appeared was at the coronation of mittee of the Peace Society. In 1825 he 
George IV (19 .Tuly 1821), when Hbnrt published * Observations on the A^licability 
Htmoxe (1801-1865) performed the cere- of the Paciiic Principles of the JTew Testa- 
mony as the representative of his father, the meut to the Conduct of States, and on the 
Rev. John Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby Limitations which those Principles impose 
(Lewis’s brother), who deemed the office in- on the Rights of Self-defence ' (the 7th tract 
compatible with the functions of a clergyman, of the Peace Society's series). In 1829 waa 
The champion rode up Westminster Hall in published posthumously his chief book, ‘ Es- 

f reat state, accompanied by the Duke of says on the Principles of Morality and on 
Vellington and Lord Howard of Effingham | the Private and Political Rights and Ohli- 
(for a full account of the ceremony then oh- J gat ions of Mankind.* This was favourably 
served see Otmt. Mau/. 1821, pt. ii. pp. 16, ■ reviewed bj’ Southey in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
109, with plate and letter-press by Sir Walter j view ’ for .lanuaiy 18.31. It is an expositiDn 
Scott). This Henry, the last champion, was | ofethical theories in harmony with those gene- 
at one time in the navy, wrote a^ain.st i rally held by the h'riencls, attacking Paley’s 
Brougham’s defence of Queen Caroline in ! utilitarianism and resolving moral obligation 
1821, was created a baronet in April 1841, • into the ‘immediate communication of the 
and died 28 Amil 1865, when bis title b^ ■ will of God.’ Tt is, however, more devoted to 
came extinct ( uent, Mag. 1 865, i. 802). His 1 the application than to the ultimate theory of 
brother .Tohn. rector of Scrivelsby, died in moral principles, and attacks duelling, war, 
November 1876, and bis nephew, the latest and the bix moralityof profession sand trades, 
representative of this branch of the family, ' It has passed through five editions. In 1872 
Henry Lionel Dymoke (6. 18.32), died in 1877. ' Joseph Pease of Darlington bore the expense 
A cap-ftp-pie suit of plate armour of the Eliza- ■ of ti’anslating and circulating the book in 
bethan period belonging to the hereditary ‘ Spain. Dymoiid died of con.sumption on 
champion ofScriveKby, and worn at George I's 6 May 18^8, aged .31. He mamed Anna 
coronation, was sold at Christie’s in 1877, and '• Wilkey at Plymouth 6 Julv 1822, who siiiv 
purchused for the collection at Windsor. ' vived till I8.t9, ami had by her two children. 
The chief part of the mansion of Scrivelsby ' Mary Anna, married to Ilenry Barrett, and 
was destroyed by fire late in the last century, i Charles .Tonathan, who died in infancy. In 
and the present house is largely anew build- 18.32 ap]>eared ‘The Church and Clergy; 
iiig (cf. fient. Mag. 1821, pt. ii. pp. .39.5-7). ' showing that Religious Establishments de- 
In the church of the village are the tombs of . rive no countenance from the nature of 
Sir Robert Dymoke (rf. 1646), and of Lewis Christianity, and that they are not recom- 
1760). There are also mural tablets to the ' mended by Public Utility ... by the late- 
memory of John (tl. 1 784), of J jew is {d. 1820), ' Jonathan Dymond.* Various extracts from 
and of the Kev. John, father of Sir Henry ’ his works have been separately reprinted. 

Dymoke. ^ . i [Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books; preface by 

[T. C. Banks’s Hist, of the Marmion Family. George Bush to American edition of Principles 
1816; Palmer’s Hist, of the Marmion Family, of Morality, with communication from T. Han- 
1875; Mark Noble’s MS. Hist, of the Dymoke cock; Herald of Peace for June 1828, vol. vi. 
Family, in the possession of the Rev. J. C. Hud- pt. i. p. 391 . ] L. S. 

son of Horncastle, Lincolnshire; Official Lists of • 

Members of Parliament; W. Jones’s Crowns and ; DYMPNA, Saint (9th cent.), was the 
Coronations, 1883 ; notes and docuraeiits lent i daughter of a pagan king in Ireland cele- 
by the Rev. J. C. Hudson.] S. L. L. 1 brated for his wealth and warlike prowess^ 

DYMOND, JONATHAN (1796-1828), | His wife and their daughter were remarkable 
moralist, bom 19 Dec. 1796, was the fourth I for beauty. They were Christians, but irould 
of five sons of John and Olive Dymond of I not profess their faith openly for fear of the 
Exeter. His family belonged to the Society j king. Dy mpna’s mother having died, the 
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sent eveij^where in search of a princess 
equally beautiful to supply her plac^ His 
mesaeoiJ^ers unsuccessful, and on their 
\ return informed him of their failure, hut they 
added, There is your daughter Dympna, in 
whom the image m her mother lives again.’ 
The king, in compliance with their sugges- 
tion, made great efforts to induce her to re- 
nounce chnstianity and to become his wife. 
On the advice of Gerebert, a priest who minis- 
tered secretly to her and others, she resolved 
to fly with some companions, including Gere- 
bert, and taking with her the court jester and 
his wife, in order that the whole party might 
seem to belong to that class. 81ie reached 
Antwerp, wd seeking for a secluded spot at 
length arrived at Gheel, wliere there was an . 
oratory dedicated to St. Martin. The place 
was in a forest six leagues in extent. Clearing 
away the thorny unuergrQwth, they formed 
a small shelter for themselves hard by the 
church, where a holy man ministeretl. The 
spot is still shown where it stood. 

•The king, after a vain pursuit, at last heard 
of her and followed her to Antweq). He sent 
out a search |)arty, which was put upon her 
traces at AVesterloo, where llu* innkeeper 
told them that he had money like theirs, re- . 
eeived from a foreign lady living in a desert 
place near, wliooften sent such money to pur- 
chase provisions. The king came to her and 
renewed his solicitut ions. I le otlered that she 
should be enrolled among the god<lesKes of, 
his nation and have a marble temple erected 
in her honour. Clerebert interfered and was 
immediately put to death by tin* king’s order. 
Dympna still resisting, the iiiigslew her with 
his own band, and ret uniiiig to bis party left 
the bodies uiiburied. Some of the, inhabi- 
tants buried them in a cave. The bodies 
^vere long afterwards enclosed in sarcophagi 
of white marble. But the fame of the miracles 
wrought by them moved the envy of the 
people of Zaiite, wlio resolved to obtain pos- , 
session of tliem by stratagem or else by force. ' 
They therefore, came to Gheel, ami while the | 
attention of the keepi»rs was distracted they 
placed the precious bodies with their rticep- 
tacles in a chariot and drove away. Being 
immediately pursued, they had to leave 
Dympna’s body, but carried off that of Gere- , 
bert. TUy people of Gheel now determined ' 
to place it in a golden shrine, and opened the 
sarcophagus for that purpose. One of those 
resent objecting, very naturally, that the ■ 
ody found might not be hers, the corpse 
became immovable, and remained so until 
prayer was made. 

The life published by the Bollandists, from 
which this narrative is taken, is a translation 
into Latin made in the thirteenth century j 


: from an older life written in the * vulgar 
; idiom,’ but unfortunately it has no mention 
■ of the time at which Itympna ilourishedi 
I The Bollandists conjecture that it may ^ve 
! been in the seventh centui^, or, if not then, 

• in the ninth. Saussaj in his Gallic martyro- 
' proposes the eighth century, but "Dr. 
L^igan prefers the year 600 or a little after. 

’ He holds that a pagan king in Ireland would 
; only have been possible at the ]^riod he 
' mentions, as in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury all the Irish kings were cliristians. Such 
a king might have Men found in Ireland in 
the ninth century, when the Danes were in 
occupation of many parts of Ireland. But 
then Colgan had identiiied Dympna with 
Damhnat of Tedavnet, near Slieve Beagh in 
the county of Monaghan, whose pedigree 
leads to the conclusion that slie must have 
lived about the year 500, and thus Dr. Lani- 
an felt himself constrained to adopt that 
ate, which is, however, inconsistent with the 
other facts of her life. 

The simple explanation is, that there were 
two St. Damhnat s in Ireland, one of Tedavnet, 
wjiose dav is Ki June in the ‘ Martyrologv of 
Donegal,* where she is termed *of Slfabh 
Bel lia.* She may have lived at the early date 
mentioned: her crozier, which is extremely 
ancient and curious, is in the museum of the 
Koyal Irish Academy, and she seems to have 
lived and died in Irelund. I'he other, of whom 
Dr. Jjauigan knew nothing, was of Kildalkey 
in the county of Meath ; her day is 15 May, 
and there is no memorial of her but her name 
and her well, and this is natural enough, as 
she seems to have been the Damhnat 
or *of the Might,’ referred to by Colgan and 
Lanigan, and the coincidence of lier day with 
that of 8t. Dympna shows her to be identical 
with her. jSotliing appears to be known of 
; her parent agti or date, and therefore there is 
no ditKeiilty, as in the (‘use of the other and 
blotter known 8t. Danihnat, with whom she 
apj)ears to have been C( infused in popular 
tradition. This being so, we may accept the 
Bollandists’ o]>inioii that Dympna flourished 
in the ninth century. Her father was pro- 
bably a Danish king; her motlierand herself 
were obliged to worship in secret owing to 
the well-known hostility of the Danes to 
Christianity. The inhabitants of Gheel were 
then Christians as the narrative assumes ; 
though this would not have been so in the 
year 500. Kurt her, it does not. seem to have 
been noticed that the coin she brought from 
Ireland, and which led to her discovery, was 
evidently minted in Irelaiul. This would 
have been possible in the ninth century, ac- 
cording to Dr. I’etric, hut certainly not throe 
centuries earlier. 
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The ehiireh iu wliicii her relies are de- low’s division hefort^ Alexandria, llo com- 
posited is a spacious old biiildiiij^ just out- i manded liis brigade in t ho action '»f 5J2 Aug. 
side the Aulloge of Ghoel. Her emblems are | which led to the capture of that rity, and on 
the same as those of St. ^fargaret, who, with i the conclusion of the waco of Amiens he 
a long cross, pierc;es the dragon. I \Mnpna 1 returned to Kngland. In 1803 la^'was «p- 
stands sword in hand in presence of the pointed to the command of a brigade in the 
devil. Ill the parish church of lionsbeck in • West Indies, and aft ereommauding at Water- 
Belgium there is a carved wooden figure lord and Dublin he was transferred to tho 
representing her in this attitude; she is elnd Kiiglish stad) and commandt'd in Siii^sex until 
in royal robes and wears a coronet ; a tigiire his pif^inotion to the rank of major-general 
of t he devil painted in brown colours is re- on 26 April 1808, In Decembai* 1808 he 
presented as writ I ling beneath her feet. She was appointed to the command of a brigade 
IS the patron of the insane, the disabled, or in Spain, but nevei* sailed, and in Jiil^ 1809 
the possessed. he took command of a brigade, consisting of 

[Bollandists* Acta Sanct. May 16, tom. iii. ' the 6th, 60th, and Olst regiments, in the 
p. 477 , &c. ; Lanigan's Eocl. Hist. ii. 473-4 ; ' Walchereu expedition. Ilia brigade was at- 
Petrie's Bound Towers, pp. 209-30 ; Petrie’s i tached to the Marquis of Huntfy’s division, 
Christian Inscriptions, edit^ by Miss Stokes, •; which occupied the island of South Beve- 
ii. 114 ; Annals of the Four Masters, i. 421.1 } land, and owing to the return of man^ of his 

G* '• superior officers he acted as second in com- 
DYOTT, WILLIAM (1761-1847), gene- mand in that island for a month, from Sep- 
ral, born on 17 April 1761, was second son of temW to October 1809, when he returned 
Kichard Dyott ot Freeford Hall, near Lich- to England. He never again went on active 
field,Stafibrd8hire,theheadof a family seated . service, but commanded at Liciifield from 
at that place since the reign of Elizabeth, of August 1810 until his promotion to the rank 
which many members have sat in parliament of lieutenant-general on 4 June 1813. In 
for Lichfield during the last three centuries, that year he succeeded to the family estates 
He entered the army as an ensign in the on the death of his brother, and settled down 
4th regiment on 14 March 1781, and, after at Freeford Hall. He was further made 
being promoted lieutenant on 9 May 1782, colonel of the 63rd regiment in 1826, and was 
was placed on half-pay in the following year, promoted general on 22 July 1830. He was 
In February 1785 he rejoined his regiment in one of the senior generals in the army at the 
Ireland as adjutant, and in 1787 he accoin- time of his death, on 7 May 1847, at the 
panied it to Nova i^otia, where he made the advanced age of eighty-six. 

^uaintance of I*rince ■\Villiam, afterwards j j,,,. Calendar; Gent. Mag. July 

King lUiam IV, who was then command- compiled from the generis own 

mg the Andromeda upon that station, whose notes.] H. M, 8. 

personal friend he became. He was pro- 
moted captain on 26 April 3793, and in the DYSART, Countess of (d, 1696). [See 
June of that year returned to Kngland to Murray, Elizabeth.] 

district. He WM promoted major into the Mukray, A\ itLlAM.] 

103rd regiment on 19 .May 1794, and, after DYSON, CHAULES (1788-1860), pro- 
acting as brigadci-major in the western dis- lessor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford University, 
trict, was promoted lieutenant-c'ulonel on was the grandson of .feremiah Dyson [q. v.], 
18 hVb. 1795. After two exchanges he took and the son of a clerk of the House of Commons, 
command of the 25th regiment in November He was first sent to u private school at Soutli- 
1795, wlwn under order's for the Westlndie.s, ampton, and was then elected a scholar of 
and after being driven back by Christian’s • Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where lie be- 
storin he reached that station in 1796. He came the intimatt; Iriend of Keble, Arnold, 
there saw service in the capture of Grenada, < and Sir John Coleridge. To them he was * a 
but soon had to return to England from ill- griwt authority as to the world without and 
health, lie was next appointed assistant | the statesmen whose speeches he sometimes 
adjutant-general for the south-western dis- heard,* while his * remarkable love for his- 
trict in 1799, and was promoted colonel on torical and geographical research, and his 
1 Jan. 1800, and mipointed aide-dc-camp to I profioifuicy iu it, with his clear judgment, 
the king in the following year. In 1801 i quiet humour, and mildness in communicat- 
Dyott was given the command of a brigade • ing information made him particularly attrac- 
in the army in Egypt, wliich he reached in * tive to Arnold* (Dean Stanley, U^eof l>r, 
July 1801, when he was appointed to Lud- ; Arnold ^ ch. i. p. 13). He took his B.A. degree 
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willi II socoikI class in IHOH, and bccanie un 
M.A. in From iHia to 18H; In- hold the 

liawlinsoiiian professorsliip of A iipflo-Saxon 
at t he uiiivei>.ity. Ordained deacon in iHltJ, 
Dyson bsHMiine successively tlie incumbent of 
Nunbiiriiliolino in Yorkshire, Nasijj^ in Ka- 
sex, andlinally of Dopfim-rsfielily n‘*ar Winch- 
field, Kiimjishire, to whieli living? lie was 
presented ill 1830. There ln 3 built arectoiy 
find a new i-hurcli of jfreatJji'uuty. lie was 
an admirubie parish priest, and u man of deep 
learning, tJiough he shrank from authoi'ship. 
He contributed four poems, under the si{f- 
nature of * D./ to a volume entitled * Days 
and Seasons, or Ohurch Poems for the War/ j 
Derby, 1 846. Ho died at his rectory, 24 April 
1800. 

[Guardian, 2 May 1860 ; Honours 12ep;i8ter I 
of the University of Oxford ; Crockford’a Cleri- ! 
eal Directory, 1868.] L. 0. S. ! 

DYSON, JEREMIAH (1722 -1776), civil 1 
aeryant and politician, has been tersely de- { 
scribed as * by birth a tailor, by education adis- : 
senter, and from interest or vanity in his earlier | 
years a republican/ His father, whether a j 
tailor or not, loft considerable means to his | 
son, who, it is established by many witnesses, > 
professed in early life the extremest princi- 
ples of whiggism. For two 3'ohts he studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, and Muiii- 
ter* Carlyle bears testimony to his * perfect 
idea of tlie constitution of the church of Scot- 
land, and the nature and state of the livings 
of the clergy.’ On 4 t)ct. 1742 he matricu- 
lated at Leyden (Peacock, Index of EnylUh 
Stuflents at Leyden f p. 2S, sub * ^)ij^on ^), with 
the object of prosecuting the stud^ of civil 
law, and eighteen months later Mark Akcn- 
side [q.v.], still engaged in learning medicine, 
joined him there, thus renewing an acquaint- 
ance which had been originally established at 
Edinburgh. They lived together while in 
Holland, and returned together to Tjondon, 
when Dyson was called to thi^ bur at Inn- 
col n’s Inn, and obtained a position as ‘ subal- 
tern clerk’ in the House of Fommons. After 
a bri^f residence at Northampton, Akenside 
settled at Hamjisteail, whereupon Dyson 
bouglit a house at I he Colder s 1 1 ill extremity 
of that suburb, in order that the jtliysiciaii 
might bt“* iiTie acquainted with the bet ter class 
of Its re'»Klents. Thu two friends were dis- 
Rimihir in manners and style; their only taste 
in common at this time was their advanced 
1 i beral is’in. 1 n spite of di ilerences of character 
their affections were so profound that Dyson, 
‘with an ardour of friendship that has not 
many examples,* says Dr. Johnson, secured, 
on tbe failure of Akenside’s practice at Hamp- , 
stead, for the man he loved a small house in , 
Bloomsbury Square, and allowed him 300/. a j 


year until he could live by his practice. Al- 
though Dyson was endowed with a compe- 
tency^, he did not live an idle life, and on 
10 Feb. 1748 the s])eaker announced to the 
member.s of the House of Commons the re- 
signation by Nicholas Hardiiigv of his place 
I as tlu‘ir clerk ; five days later Dyrsori, who 
■ had purchast^d the succession for (i,0(K>/., was 
, called in and took liis seat in that oilice. The 
, consideration money wa.s large, and os the 
; clerk ]>ossessed the right of appointing a de- 
j puty to officiate in his stead, and of iiominat- 
I ing the clerk assistant and all the outdoor 
! clerks, it had been the practice for the holder 
I of the higher office to recoup himself some 
i parts of his expenditure by the sale of these 
subordinate posit irins. This practice was con- 
; demned by Dyson, who appointed all his sub- 
ordinates on their merits, and without any 
pecuniary consideration. The post of derk 
assistant w'ould have realised 8,000/., but it 
was gratuitously conferred on Hatsell, who in 
gratitude dedicated to Dyson in 1776 his col- 
lection of ‘ Oases of Privilege of Parliament’ 
(now quoted as the first volume of the well- 
known ‘Precedents of Proceedings in the 
House of Commons’), and record^ in the 
preface his patron’s ‘universal knowledge 
upon all subjects which relate to the history of 
parliament.’ With t he accession of Heorge tll, 
both Dyson and Akenside changed sides in 
politics, and showed the proverbial zeal of 
iipo-con verts on behalf of their new creed. 
Dyson resigned the clerkship of the House of 
Commons in August 1762 to enter upon poli- 
tical life, and in December of that year was 
riituriied to parliament by the borough of 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. This con- 
stituency he represented until the dissolution 
in 1768, when he was elected by the twin 
borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Kogis, 
for wbicli he sat until the close of that par- 
liament in 1774, and was then chosen by 
the voters of Horsham os their representa- 
tive. He was at first conaidei*ed the devoted 
su]»])orter of Heorge Gnmville, but liis posi- 
tion was ill reality among the memlx'rs known 
as *lbe king’s friends.’ Office after office was 
conferred iipui him, and as he brought to his 
side a profound knowledge of parliamentary 
forms and jirecedents (for ho was jocularly said 
to know the journals of the commons by heart ), 
and was endowed with a subtleness of ap])re- 
heiision which gained him the title of ‘the 
jesuit of the house/ his promotion was fully 
justified by his merits. For a short peru>d 
(13 Ocl . to 26 Nov. 1701 ) Dyson was a com- 
missioner to execute the offic-o of keeper of 
the ]»rivy seal ; from 29 May 1762 to 6 April 
I7(i4 he acted as joint swretary to the trea- 
sury and secretary to the first lord; from 
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April 1764r to 20 Jan. 1 768 he was one of the I which ap})eared in the same month of Novem- 
commissioners for the board of trade, and • her 1771, On one occasion only did Dyson 
from 31 Dec. 1768 to March 1774 he was a • vote in parliament with the whig^s, and that 
lord of the treasury. In that month his ser- was in favour of expunging the vote of thiinka 
vices were rewarded with the lucrative post ! to Dr. Nowell for his high prerogative sermon 
of cofferer of the household, and he was at ■ on King Charles’s day m 1772. As he went 
the same time summoned to the privj^ council. ■ into the lobby he said good-naturedly, in re- 
Dyson was allowed, though with extreme re- ference to General Keppel, Colonel Fitxroy^ 
luctance on the part fif the premier, to remain and Charles Fox, all descendants of that 
in office during the K()ckiiigham administm- raonareli, ‘ If King Charles’s grandsons vote 
tion, and os its acts were known to be fre- against liim, sure I may.’ Ill-health bad long 
quently distasteful to the monarch, the ^king’s been his lot, and in October 1774 he was 
Triend’ did not hesitate to show his ‘usual seized wdth a stroke of the palsy, which in- 
parliamentary sagacity’ in criticising its pro- capacitat€^d him from further business. He 
ceedings. After a Hagnmt case of insiibor- \ died on 16 Sept. 1776, aged 54, and a monu- 
diiiat ion on Dyson 8 paiT, the prime minister j ment in wdiite marble was erected to his 
urged his dismissal, but could not succeed in memory on the north wall of the northern 
inducing George III to take that step. Every I chance i of Stoke Church, near Guildford, 
liberal proposal w'as opposed bv him either _ His “wife, Dorothy Dyson, a relation of the 
(qieiily or secretly. He took a leading place • same name, whom he married about 1758, 
in the business connected with the East India ■ died on 16 Dec. 1769, aged 34 years, and tlie 
Company in 1767-8, and he joined lligby and . same monument records the death of three 
Ijord North in opposing George Grenville’s . of their children in early life, ami of the wife 
bill for removing the trials of contested eletj- of his son and heir, Jeremiah Dyson. Dyson 
tions from the whole Hrmse of Commons, j purcdiast^d about 1765 a considerable estate 
Tl»e repeal of the Stamp Act met with his un- | lu Stoke parish, which descended to his son 
daggitig opposition, and during Lord North’s ’ Jeremiah, some time clerk assistant in the 
administration its measures against the Ame- | House of Commons, by whom it was subse- 
rican colonies found a warm supporter in | quently sold. 

Dyson. His quickness and shrewdness were j Warhurton published in 1744, under the 
constantly in requisition, and he interposed 1 title of ‘ llr^marks on several occasional Hc- 
80 often in the business of the house, that. ; flections,’ a defence of his portentous volumes, 
Colonel Ba^rf^ on 26 Jan. HflDproyofojd gene- j ‘The Divine Legation of Moses,' and in the 
ral laughter by remarking, ‘The honourable j preface he commented in a ‘free footing’ on 
gentleman, Mr. Dyson, has the devil of a time ! Aken.side’s poem of the ‘Pleasures of Imogi- 
of it, “Mungo here, Mungo there, Mungo ) nation.’ The ])oet’8 oftenco was a note in the 
everywhere,”* an a]»proprinte allusion to a ' third lx)ok of the ‘Pleasures,' reviving and 
black slave of that name brought on the stage j inniiitainiiig the doctrine of the third Lord 
in Isaac Bickerst.afl'e’.s comic opera of ‘ The | Shaftesbury that ridicule i.s the test of truth. 
Padlock.’ The nickname stiicK to him for; Dyson thereupon retaliated in his friend’s de- 
the restof his life. Tliere ^vas granted to him ; fence, in ‘An Epistle to the Rev, jMr. War- 
in Febniaiy 1770 a pension on the Iri.sh list • burton, occasioned by Ids treatment of the 
of 1,600/. a year for his own life and that of author of the “ Pleasures of Imagination.”’ 
his three sons ; but on 26 Nov. 1771 , in com- When Aken aide determined upon amplifying 
mittee of supply in the Irish House of Com- this poem, he insc^rted into the first book a 
mens, after a long and fierce debat**, in which glowing panegyric of the friend to whom he 
blood exerted all his powers of invective, the owed so much, and by his will, dated in Div 
pension was cotidemnod by a majority of one cember 1 767, his ‘ whole estate and effects of 
vote (106 ayes, 106 iioes), and afterwards whatsotjver kind ’ passed on his death in 
struck off* the list. The grant was in direct Juno 1770 to Dyson. Two years later (1772) 
contradiction to the pledge of a previous vice- there appeared an edition, very handsomely 
roy that no more t)enaton8 should be granted printed in quarto, of tlu.* poems of Akeiiside, 
on the Irish estaljlishineut for a term of years, ■ under the super intendenco of Dyson, who 
save in reward of extraordinary ser victss; and ; wrote the advertisement thereto. ^To his pen 
even George III acknowledged in 1774 that ' i.s attributed a tract on the right of Wilkes 
he 'WHS wrong, ‘after wdiat the Duke of North- to sit in parliament for the county of Mid- 
uraberland had declared in my name, in giving dlesex, entitled ‘The Case of the last Election 
the pension.’ Dyson’s figure was rendered fa- for Middlesex considered,’ which provoked 
miliar in the satirical prints of 1769-70, and nnmerotis replies, and among the pamphlets 
his loss of the Irish pension was comroemo- produced at this crisis were, ‘ Mungo on the 
rated in a caricature of ‘ Alas ! poor Mungo/ use of Quotations/ ‘ Mungo’s Cose considered.’ 
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After Dyson’s death he was satirised in a pam- 
phlet called ‘Extortion no LTsiir^r; or the 
merits of a late Election [for the city cham- 
berlainship] discussed in a dialogue l^etween 
Mino4, Lord Kussell, (’harlos Churchill, and 
Jeremiah Dyson, 1777/ No terms but those 
of praise were passed on his prival e life. Sir 
John Hawkins bears witness to the attrac- 
tiveness of Dyson’s social life, and ho was 
numbered among the friends of Samuel Ri- 
chardson. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anccd. iii. 134—5, iv. 596, v. 
591-2, 627, viii.514, ix. #5’^2-.3, 551 -5, 715; Al- 
bom.Hrio’.s Rockingham, i. 306 -9, 346-7 ; Gorrcsp. 
of Geftige 111 and Lord North, i. 72, 140-1, 199, 
212-13; Chat ham Corresp.ii. 394, iv. 121 ; Gren- 
ville Papers, iv. 225, 2.50 ; Walpole’s George III, 
i. 398, ii. 63, 300, 330-6, iii. 48. 318, iv. 72. 110, 
350; Walpole’s Letters, vi. 134; Walpole’s .lour- 
nals, 1771-83, i. 27, 197, 327. ii. 67 ; Satirical 
prints :il Rrit. Mu.s«*mn. iv. 499, .559, 657, 662, 
670 ; Gent. ^Mag. 1776. pp. 416, 436 ; .fohnson’s 
X^oets, suh ‘ Akonside Jlucke*sAkc*n«iile, passim ; 
Manning .and Bray's tSurrey, i. 368, 1 79, iii- App. 
fi. xxxvii ; llatseira I^recoilents (ed. 1818), ii. 
253, 257. 263 ; Alex. Carlyle's A utoltiog. py». 354, 
508 ; Thorne’s Knvirons of London, i. 233 ; Ca- 
vendish's Debates, i. 207, 482.] W. P. C. 

DYVE, Slu LEAVIS ( 1 oOy-KKiy), royal- 
ist, sou of Sir ,Tohn Dyve of Bronihnm, Ht*d- 
fordsbivi* (ri. 1(507), and Beatrice Walcot, was 
born oil 0 Nov. 1590. About 1011 Beat rice 
Dyve married Sir .lohii Digby, afterwards 
Earl of Bristol. Lewis Dyve was probably 
brought up in Spain, was kiiiglited in A]>nl 
1(520, and married in 1 (524 1 1 owarda, daughter 
of Sir .Folin Straiigways of Melbury Sain])- 
fonl, Dorsetshire, and widow of Edward Ro- 
gers of Bryansion ( \V. M. 1 Iakyey, History of 
the Jlnndred of Willey), He is mentioned in 
Howell’s letters as attending 1 Vince (/harles 
in his stay at Madrid (ed. 1754, p. J»'V5), and 
Sir Keneim Digby narrates an oiicoiiiiter , 
between himself, ‘ Jjeodivius,’aud fifteen 
nish bravoes in the streets of tliat city 

pp. 154-66). Dyve took part 
also in the famous quarrel between Lord 
Digby and William Crofts (16;44), and liim- 
self fought a duel with Crofts (JStrafford 
PaperSf i. 261, 358, 426). In the narliaments , 
of 1625 and 1626 he represented Bridport, in 
that of 1627-8 Weymouth, but lie had no seat 
in the Long parliament, though be is often ; 
stated to have been member for Bridport (7?e- ‘ 
port on the wimes of MemnJbers returned to \ 
serve in Parliament , i. 488). On 1 3 July 1641 ! 
he was voted a delinquent by the House of I 
Oommons tor having published Ijord Digby’s 
speech against the attainder of the Earl of 
Straiford {Old Parliameyiiaty llisfitry^ ix.’ 
447). Lord Digby designed Dyve for the ap- 


; pointment of governor of the Tower in De- 
; cember 1641, when Balfour [seeBALVOUR,Siu 
I William] was removed ; but the accidental 
absence of Dyve from London letl to the ap- 
pointment ot Sir Thomas Lunsford instead 
(Clarendon, ift?5r/Aow,iv. 147). In the fol- 
lowing February a letter from Lord Digby to 
Dyve was intercepted, which led to the im- 
peachment of Digby, and the temporary arrest 
of his brother (Rusiiwobtii, iv. 655; Old 
Parliamentary Ilistoryf x. 369). lie was 
released almost immediately, and then joined 
the king at York. When Charles made Iiis 
first attempt to obtain possession of Hull, 
Dyve was sent to acquaint llothamwitli his 
coming, and, finding Hotham resolved not to 
admit the king, formed the design of killing 
him, or throwing him over the walls ; but the 
governor forestalled the plot by arresting 
Dyve. Cn 29 April parliament ordered Dyve 
to be sent for as a delinquent, but he thought 
best to tly to Holland ((/IjAke, Life of 
Jaynea //, i. 2). When ])reparatioiis for war 
began he returned to England, took part in 
the skirmish at Worcester which op*med the 
cutripaigii, and was thei^e woundt^ (War- 
KUKTON, Prwee Jtupert, i. 409). In April 
1643 he assisted in the att(*mpt to raists the 
siege of Reading ( Coatks, Ifistory of Readwy, 
p, 36), and in October following was charged 
to fortify Newport I^igiudl, in order to hinder 
the communication between London and the 
eastern association. Essex advanced to re- 
cover tlie town, and, owing to a mistoke in 
his orders, Dyve, instead of’ maintaining his 

? osition, abandoned the place (Clarendon, 
tebelliOfiyy Vi , 288; Wariu’UTon, FUnce /?*t- 
pert, ii. 322). He served under I’rince Ru- 
ert at the relief of Newark on 21 March 
644 (Rcsiiworth, 307). In October 1644 
be was appointed sergeant-major general of 
the county of Dorset, and established his 
Jieadquart't^rs at Sherborne (Walker, Jlis-- 
horical J^iscourse^, his Majesty h happy Pro- 
yress in the Vear 1644, p. 99). In this posi- 
tion he distinguished himself by his activity 
and daring. A manifesto, in the form of a 
warrant, issued by him against the parliamen- 
tary comiiiittoe of that county is printed in 
the ‘Old Parliamentary History’ (xiii. 334). 
His chief aim was to capture Weymouth, and 
on 13 Feb. 1646 ho was able to write to the 
king announcing that his forces had success- 
fully stormed it (Wahiujrton, Prinne 
pertf iii. 58). But the town being negligently 
guai^ed was regained by Colonel Sydenham 
before the end of tbe month (Vicars, Bum- 
\ing Bmh^^, 118; Harvbt, pp. 91-4). In 
1 Ai^ust 1645 Sherborne was besieged by 
I Fairfax and the new model army, and in spite 
I of a gallant defence the castle was taken on 
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16 A^. (SpSEUGes, An^fHa Jledmvap pt. ii. 
oIiap.iii.) Dyve waft sent prisoner to London, 
bfottght before the bat of the House of Com- 
mens, and by order of the house committed 
to the Tower ( Vicaks, Buminu p. 269). 

In the Tower he was tlie fellow^prisoner of 
John Lilbum, whom he succeeded in per- 
suading that Cromwell and Ireton had made 
a private bargain with the king, ‘ of which 
although he were not persuaded himself, yet 
he judged it for the king's service to divide 
Cromw'ell and the army' (‘Memoirs of Sir 
John Herkeley,' Maskbes, Tmets^ p. 371). 
After two years' confinement in the Tower 
his debts led to liis removal to the king's 
bench prison, whence he succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape on 15 .Fan. 1<U8 (A Letter frt/m 
Sir Lewiif J}^ve^ written wit of France to a 
Gentlernany gii'ing an Account of the manner 
of hie escupi' out of the Khig*s Jiench, and the 
rcaeom that moiled him thercuntOy l(U7,4to). 
In May he aviis in Scotland, and was one 
of I hose cavaliers whoso surrender was de- 
manded by the English government. 1 le took 
part in the invasion of Knginnd, was present 
at the battle of Preston, and was taken pri- 
son(*r. On f30 Jan. 1649 he escaped a second 
time (Wii ITELOCKE, Menwnahy f. 376 ; KvE- 
LYX, /hVoy, 6 Sept. 1651 He then served 


in Ireland, and published in 1660 ^ A 
from Sir Lewis Lyves to the Maiquis of New- 
castle, giviiw an Account of the whole eonr 
duct of the King's Affairs in Ireland/ which 
contains an account of events fixnn Onnonde*g 
arrival in September 1648 to the departure of 
Dy ve himself in June 1660. In this narra- 
tive he brought certain charts against Lord 
Inchiquin which he was obliged to retract, 
and to admit that he hod l^n falsely in- 
formed {Cal, Clarendon JVrnera, ii. 99, 101, 
127). In September 1661 Evelyn met I)yve 
in Paris, and received from his lips an account 
of his escapt^s and adventures. Evelyn ob- 
serves: ‘This knight was indeed a valiant 
gentleman, but not a little given to romance 
when he spake of himself {Diary, ed. 1879, 
ii. 26, 32). Lit tie is known of the later life 
of l)y ve. He died on 17 April 1669, and was 
buried at Combhay in Somersetshire. His 
epitaph is printed m ColHnson's ‘Somerset/ 
ill. 336. 

[A Memoir of Dyvo by J. G. Nichols appeared 
in the Gent. ^lag. in 1829, and forms the basvs 
of a longer life contained in W, M. Harvey’s 
llisloiy^ of the Hundred of Willey, pp. 77-108. 
Manj' letters hy Dyve are calendared ni the ap- 
pendix to Warburtoii’s Prince Rupert, vol. i.] 

C. H. F. 
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EACHARI), .7011 N, ]).l). (1636 F- 1697), proposed rebuilding of his college, hut his 
master of (Vtlmriiie Hall, fainbridge, de- death prevented the accomplishment of the 
scetided from a good family in Suffolk, was design. He died on 7 July 1697, and was 
bom about 1636, anti was admitted into fa- buried on the 14tli in the chapel of Catharine 
tharine Hall on 10 May 16.53. He proceeded ' Hall {Cole'r MS. 12, f. 236 A). 

H.A. in 1666, was elected a ftdlow of his col- • The works written by or attributed tr) him 
lege in Ki68, and commenced M.A. in 1660. are: 1. ‘The Grounds and Occasions of the 
On the death of Hr. John Lightfoot in 1675 . Ctmtempt of the. ('lorgy and Keligion en- 
ho was chosen master of Catharine Hail, and ' cjuired into. In a letter to R. Ij./ Lond. 1670 
in the following year he was created H.H. by (anon.) This work, which brims over with 
royal mandamus." He was idected vlce-cUan- i wit and humour, had a rapid sale, and passed 
cellor of the university in 1670, and again in i through many editions. The author repre- 
1696 (Le Neve, Faeti, ed. Hardy, iii. 607, j sents the contempt with which the clergy 
608). In 1687 he, with others, was nomi- . were generally regarded as being in great 
nated by the senate to represent the univer- measure due to a wrong method of education 
sity ^fore the ecclesiastical commissioners, * or the poverty of some of the inferior clergy, 
aiilltojustify the action of the vice-chancellor ! The book was attacked by an anonymous 
and senate in refusing to confer, in compliance ! writer in ‘ An Answer to a Letter of Enquiry 
with H mandamus from James TI, the degree into the Grounds,’ &c., Lond. 1671, 8vo. 
of M.A. without oaths upon Alban Francis, ; Ha1kcttandLaing(7>ic^.q^ylnunymoutfXi7e- 
a Benedictine monk (Coopeb, AnTfutla | mfMre, i. 1 10) wrongly attribute the author- 
Camhridgey iii. 620). i ship of this reply to John Bramhall, bishop 

He governed hi.s collide with the utmost ' of I Ferry, who died seven years before the pub- 
enre and fidelity, and to the general satisfac- lication of Eachard's book, which was assailed 
tion of the whole university. He procured ' also hy Barnabas Oley in his preface to George 
many douatiuns from his friends towards a j Herbert’s ‘ Country Farson,' by Dr. John 
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O^n in a prafstce to some sennons of W. 
Bridge, and py * D. T/ in ^ Hieragonistioon ; 
ovCbtah’s Doom/ Lend. ld7S,12mo. Eachard; 
replied to the of his assailants in ^ Some 
Ohserratiqps upon the Answer to an Enquiry 
into . , . ^ with some additions. In a second 
Letter to K. L./ Lond. 167 1, 12mo. The ori- 
ginal woric is Tainted in * An English Gar- 
ner/ edited by Edward Arber, rol. vii. (1883), 
and it was translated into German W .Tobann ' 
Gustav lleinbeck under the title or * Unter- 
suchung der Ursachen nnd Gelegenheiten, ' 
welche sur Verachtung dqf Geistlichen und 
dor Religion Anlass gegeben/ Berlin, 1740, 
12mo. Macaulay, in the ‘ History of Eng- 1 
land,’ largely quotml Eachard in his account 
of the social condition of the clergy about the 
time of the accession of James II. This led 
to the publication of * Mr. Macaulay’s Cha- 
racter of the Clergy in the latter part of the 
17th century considered,’ Cambridge, 1849 , 1 
8vo, by the Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., , 
fellow of iSt. John’s (>olleg«^, Cambridge, who ' 
says that Eachard’s book ‘from beginning to | 
en^is a series of jocose caricatures. Flc* bur- 
lesques iinmercifiilly tlie sermons of sundry | 
injudicious and ignorant clergymen, and 
draws the most facetious picture* of the ex- 1 
tremilics to which others w»*re redue(*<l by 1 
poverty, and lie has done it in sueli a manner 1 
that lie was per1ia])s not very unnaturally I 
supposed to have meant his descriptions for 1 
tile clergy generally, und to liave made up i 
his Iwiok for the express purpose of bringing | 
them into contempt.’ *2. ‘ Mr. Hobb’s State ] 
of Nature considered : in a Dialogue between ' 
Rhilautiis and Timothy. To which arc added 
Eivi* Letters from the Author ot tli«» Grounds 
and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clcrgj',’ 
Lond. 1672, 12ino, dedicated to Gillw'rt Sficl- i 
don, nrclihishop of Oant<»rhiiry. 3. ‘ Some 
Opinions of Mr. TTobbs considered in a second 
Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy. 
By the same Author,’ 1673. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, in his ‘ Essay on Wit/ recom- 
mends these dialogues, in which he observes ; 
‘There is a kind of vein of solid learning 
mixed with many strokes of raillery.’ 4. ‘ A 
Free and Impartial Enquiry into the Causes 
of that very great Esteem and Honour that 
the Nonconforming Preachers are gtmerally 
jn with th* ir Followers. Tn a Letter to his 
honoured friend, H. M. By a Ijover of the 
Church of England and unfeigned I’iety,* 
1673, 12mo. This is attributed to Eachard 
in the British Museum Catalogue. ^ Thomas 
Broughton, in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
says, liowever, that after an inspection of the 
piece he was convinced it. was not written by 
Eachard. It has not his wit, nor is it in any 
respect in his manner. 


Eacbard’s works, except his second, diar 
logue on the writing of Hobbes, have been 
several times printed together in one volume 
Svo; but the most complete edition Con- 
taining that dialogue is that piiblishod by 
T. Davies in 8 vols. 12mo, 1174. Though 
Eachard was a great wit and humorist, he 
failed lamentably when he attempted to treat 
a su^ect in a serious manner. Thomas Baker, 
the Cambridge antiquary, has recorded that 
he went to St. Mary’s, with great expecta- 
tion, to hear Eachard preach, and was never 
more disappointed (Gkangeb, Hist, of 
England^ 5th edit. v. 38 n.) ; and Dean Swift 
remarks ; ‘ I have known men happy enough 
at ridicule, who, upon grave subjects, were 
perfectly stupid ; of which Dr. Eachai'd of 
Cambridge, who writ “ The Contemxit of the 
Clergy,” was a great instance * ( Works, xii. 
279). 

[Life by Zachary Grey in Cole’s MS. 12, f. 
234 ; Life by T. Daries, prefixed to Kachard’s 
Works, cfl. 1774; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Addit. 
MSS. 6868, f.8. 19165, f. .304; Birch’s Tillotson 
(1752), p. 326 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mns.; Hulkott and Liing’s Diet, of Anon. Lit. ii. 
1673 ; Heywot>d’b Diaries, ii. 258 ;LitteirHMuseum 
of Foreign Liturature, xiv. 306; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (llohn), p. 707 ; Macaulay’s Hist, of Eng- 
land ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vi. 426-8 ; Nichols’s 
Siippl. to Swift’s Works, Ltmd. 1779, ii. 366 ; 
Notes and Queries, Isr ser. i. 320, 404, 2nd ser. 
ii. 492. iii. 109, 6th ser. v. 387, 462, vi. 37 ; 
Wood's Athena* Oxon. (1813), i. p. Ixx.] T. C. 

EACHARD, LAURENCE (1670?- 
1730), hi.st(>riRii. [See EcirAKD.] 

EADBALD, ^ODBALD, AETHEL- 
BALD, or AUDUWALD (rf. 640), king 
of Kent, son of yEthelberht, refused to accept 
Christianity during his father’s lifetime, wae 
a heathen when he succeeded him as king of 
the Kentishmen in 616, and, according to 
heathen custom, took his father’s wifi? to be 
his wife. lie was subject to occasional tits 
of madness. The hisli/ips Midlitus and J iistus 
fled to Gaul t o oscaxio perseciit ion ; Laurent i us 
of Canterbury was warned in a dream against 
following their example, nnd succeeded in 
converting the king to Christianity. Ead- 
bald broke off his incestuous connection, 
w»ns baptised, nnd sent for Mellitiis nnd 
Justus to redurn. Justus he ndnstated at 
Rochester, but he could not prevail on the 
Londoners to receive back Mellitiis, anc 
he could not force them to do so, for he 
was not ns strong as his father had been 
and had lost the supremacy over the East- 
Baxqns. Nor was he able to insist on the 
destruction of idols even among his own 
people, a work that was carried out by his 
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$011 Earconberht {Jlist, Eccleit. iii. 8). Never- berht : they found t he body of the saint un- 
theless^he did what he could to promote the decayed, and carried the news to the bishop, 
spread of Christianity. He is said to have , EadWht bade them lay tlm body in the tomb 
built a church at Canterbury and another that had been prepared for it, and declared 
chittch for a nunnery that his daughter Ean- . that the grave from which it hadiieon taken 
awith founded at Folkestone; he was claimed ; would not long remain empty. He used to 
as a benefactor by both Christ Church and > pri^ most earnestly tW he might not die 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbu^, and it h^ j suddenly, and now fell sick and lingered 
been suggested that the ancient church in > until 6 May, when he died, after much siif'» 
Dover Castle dates from his time (Norman j ferine. In obedience to his orders the brothrett 
Conqueatj iii. 636 ».) When the North- : laid nis body in the ground which had held 
umbrian king Eadwine asked his sister ! the. body of St. Cuthberht, beneath the new 
.cEthelburh or Tata in marriage, he refused | tomb of the saint. His bones were preserved 
the request on the ground of Eodwine’s | by the congregation of Lindisfame and car* 
heathenism, but finally agreed on being as- , ried by them in their wanderings along with 
sured that, she and her attendants should be ■ St. Cuthberht’s l)ody, and were finedly placed 
allowed to practise their religion, and that ' with it in the saint is shrine at Durham. 


Eadwine would embrace it if he was con- 
viuced of its excellence (Hm/. Nrcles. ii. 9). • 
He sent Paulinas with /Ethelburh. When ‘ 
she and Puiilinus fled from Northumbria on 
the death of Eadwine in 633, he received them 
with great honour, and appointed Paulinus _ 
to the see of Rochester {ih. •20). He married ' 


[Bapde Hist. Eccles. iii. c. 24, 26, iv. 29, Vita 
S. Cudbercti, pp. 37, 126. 131 (Engl. Hist. Soc .) ; 
Keginaldi Libellus, p. 82 (Surtees Soc.) ; Symeon 
of Durham's Hist. Dunelm. i. 36, 38, 262 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Diet, of Christian Biog. ii. 2.] W. II. 

EADBERT or EADBERHT (a. 768), 


Emma, a daughter of a Frankish king, pro- • king of the Northumbrians, son of EatS, 
bably of Theodeberht, king of A ustrasia • member of the royal house, came to the throne 
" Ncc/. xi. 346), who j iii7384)ntheretirement of his cousin Ceolwulf, 


, I His brother Ecgberht [see KuBEBTlhad been 
• . appointed to the see or York, probably in 732, 
and the two brothers worked together with 
“ ne mind, encli helping the other, the ar<‘h- 
bishop ruling the dmrch and the king the 
state (Carmen de Pontiff. 1273-86). An evi- 
dence of 1 heir perfect accord and almost co- 
ordinate authority is afforded by the coins 


(Paoi, Haronil's, Ann. 
survived him two years. He di^'d on 20 Jan^ 

640, and was buried in the church of 81S. Peter 
and Paul ( St . xVugust ineV) at Canterbury. A 
gold coin of EadhaM with the legend avdv- 
ARLD RBOB IS described in Kenyon’s ‘ Cold 
Coins of England,’ Two spurioits clii 

ters are ascribed to 

[Bedse Hist. Kcclea. 5-9, 20, iii. 8 (Engl. \ 

Hist. .Soc.); Thorn's Chron. col. 1767-8, Twys- ! (sceattse) which bear the names both of the 
deti ; Florctice of VVorccstcr,i. 268^9 (Engl. Hist. ' king and of tlie archbishop (Kenyon). The 
♦Soc.) ; Hasted's Hist, of Kent, iii. 382-3 ; Free- 1 glories of the church and school at York were 
man’s Norman Conquest, iii. 635; Dagdulo^tMo- ' equalled by the military glories of the reign, 
nasticon, iv. 672; Kemble’s (^jdcxDipl. 6, 983; j In 740 Eadberlit was warring against the 
Haddan and Stubbs's Coiincilh and Eccl. Docs. pict». During his absence /Ethelbald, the 
* hristian Biog., art. powerful king of Mercia, treacherously ra- 
* Eadbald. J W. H. [ vuged part of his kingdom (Mmha, Nigt. JSccl. 

EADBERT or EADBERHT, S\int (d. I ap. p. 288). In 760 he took Kyle in Ayr- 
698), bishop of Lindistarne, was a monk of I shire from the IStrathclyde Welsh and added 
Lindisfame -when, in 688, ho succeeded ,*<t. I it and other districts to his own dominions. 
Cuthberht [q. v.] in the lushopric. lie w'as ; All neigliboiiring kings, it is said, whether 
w'ell versed in the holy scripture.^ and was ex- . of the English, Piets, Britons, or Scots, were 
ccediiigly charitable, giving a titln^ not only ; glad to Im at peace with him and to do him 
of animals but also of fruits and even clothes j honour. His fame was so great that Pippin, 
to the poor (B/KDa ). He took oft' the roof of j king of the Franks, mode alliance with him 
wood and reeds with which Fiiian had co- | and stmt him gifts (Symeon of Durham).. 
vered the church of the monastery, and had | Cynewulf, bishop of Lindisfiime, grievously 
the whole roofed with sheets of lead, which | onendetl him, for one of his kinsmen named 
seem to have been tumetl down over the 1 Offa, who had fled to the shrine of St. Cuth- 
alls. It was his custom to retire to a her- | berht for shtdter from his enemies, was left 
mitage on an island during^ the period of without food until he nearly periled with 
Lent and for forty days before Christmas, hunger, and was then taken from sanctuary 
While he was thus absent from the monas- , and pul to death. Eadberht caught the 


tery in the Lent of 698, the monks, with his 
consent, translated the body of St. Cuth- 


bishop, kept him prisoner for some time at 
Bam trough, and further ordered that Lin- 



ifiadbert 


30s 


ETadburga 


dififarne abould be besieged. lu Tot) he was | 811, Cenwulf inatiumitlod before the high 
again at wai* with the Strathclyde Welsh, i altar a Kentish king whom he had taken cap- 
and in alliiince with the Fictish king com- | tive. Some silver coins of Eadbert Prsen are 
pelled the surrender of Alcluyd or Dumbar- ! extant. 


ton on \ ,-Vug. of that year. ' This was the 
last of his acmievements, for ten days later 
bis army avos utterly destroyed. In 7iS7 or 
768 he received a letter from Pope Paul 1 
eschprting him to restore three monasteries 


[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann, 794, 796 ; Flo- 
rehed of Worcester, i. 63, confuses Endbert Fraen 
with Eadbert, son of Wihtred (d. 748), comp. i. 
260 (Bngl. Hist. Soc.); lladdan and Stubbs's 
Ck>uncilsand Eccles.Docs. iii, 405-6, 524; Henry 



OBwdf, voluntarily received the tonsure, and ; Pn£i 

entered the monastery of St. Peter’s at York. 2^’ 

There he dwelt withiie brother until Ecu- “• 

berhfs death in 760. He survived him aboSt i BADBUBGA, ^BTOh, BUGG^ 
two years, died 19 Aug. 768, and was buried ' BtTGGB Saint (rf. < 61), abbess of Min- 
by his brother’s side in one of tiie porches of • the Isle of ^anet, was a daughter of 

the minster at York. Centwintj [q. v.], king of the Wost-Saxons 

[Appendix to Ba-da, pp. 288-9, Mon. Hist. ; 

uAt.; Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 737 Jvss probubilily to Alcuin, on the church slw 
%im-on of Burlmm’H Hist. Kcclcs. Dun. p. 11, “'“i “ eurtnin abbess named Kangyth 

Oesto Regum. col. 106, TwyBdoa; L'armen do : iionif. Eputt. 30), and was brought up 

PoAtificihus 1273-86, IlisUirians of York, i. , by her mother, who speaks of her in a letter 
386-7 (Rolls Ser.); Diet, of Christian Riog. art. to Honiface or AVynfrith (?*5.) She took the 
‘ Kadbort," by Rev. J. Raiuo; HawtinsK Silver veil and became abbess of t lie house founded 
Goins, (id. Kenyon, 66,67; Haddan ami Stubbs’s ; in the isle of Tlian(‘t by the mother of St. 
GounciU and Eoclos. Docs. iii. 394 sq. : Drtx'ii’s ' Mildred, whom .she succeeded. Finding the 
Making of England, p. 166 ,««!.] W. H. , buildings of the monastery insufficient for 

EADBEKT or EADBRYHT PB-iEN the nuns, she raised a newchurch, which was 
(n. 790), king of Kent, a member of the dedicHtedbyA^c]lbi8hopOutllberhl,andthore- 

l_‘•— ..1 I* ^ — 1 . -I . j j j- " ’ '*■ •" *■'' • ■ *'"* • 


fore in or after 740, to SS. Peter and Paul, 
and translated tbitber the incorrupt body of 
her predecessor, St. Mildred, and also built a 
new liou.se not far frtnn the old one (Elm- 
Miialify liim for tliolvingsbip, but nevertheless H V3l ). Some t ime after the death of liadbod, 


kingly line, and related to h^alhmund, under- 
king of Kent, the father of Ecgberhl of 
Wessex, had received the tonsure, which wa.s 
probably forced upon him in order to dis- 


headod the re.sistance offered by the Kenti.sU 
nobles to Mercian domination, which .seems 
to have actually broken out before the death 
of Ofl’a (^Ecctes, Docummita, iii. 49.5-0). This 
caused great trouble to Archbishop ..l^thel- 
lieard, who was devoted to the Alerciau cau.se, 
and Alcuiii wrote to him, telling him that 
he had urged Utlu to help him. ( )ii t he death 


king of the Frisians (719), she wrote to 
Boniface, .sending him forty shillings and an 
altar-cloth, saying that it was not in her 
power to give more (ep. 3). She also gave 
him man)' presents of books and raiment at 
other times (epp. 1{S, .32). In after days, 
when .8he was old, BOiiiface wrote to her to 
comfort her under her atlliclums (ep. 31). 


of Offa, in 790, b^adbert Pram was made king ! ^^he made a ])ilgrimag(‘ to Home (ep. 32), and 
of Kent, and W'as u])held by the nobles of appears to have met Boniface there. It is 
the kingdom. -KthelUeard was forced to flee . evident that .«the was a learned lady, and 
from Canterbury, and wrote; to Leo III, a.sk- , Leobgyth [Lioba) speak.s of having learnt 
iiig him to condemn the 'apostate clerk,’ = 1 he art of x^oj^try from her. She i.s said to 
which the xkuio accordingly did in a letter to 1 have died in 751 (Ei.mii.oi), and Archbishop 
Cenwulf of Alercia (i5. 524). In 798 Ceii- i Bregwin, writing to Lullus, archbishop of 
“wiilf invs fed Kent, took Eadbi-rl I*nen ! Mentz, between 759 and 766, informs him 
prisoner, carried him to Mercia, and there I that the English church kept the day of her 
caused his eves to be tom out and liis hands to : death on 27 Dec. (Eccl. Drtcttmenfjtf iii. 398). 
be cut off. The independent existence of Kent : A spurious charter of /Ethelbald, king of the 
was brought to an end, and Cen>vulf handed . Mercians, purports to be a grant to the Abbess 
it over to be ruled by Cut.hred us niider-king. Eadburh. 

Eadbert survived his mutilation, for William , [s. Aldhelmi Opera, td. Giles; S. Bonifocii 

of Midmesbury records that at the deilication | Epis^tolse, od. Giles; Elmhum's Historia S. Au- 
of Winchcombe Abbey in Gloucestershin?, in | gustini Caiiiuar. p. 1 17 (Rolls Ser.) ; Thorn, col. 
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1007»Tvj8den ; Bugdale’sMonastioon, i. 447 sq.; 
Had^n and Stubl»'9 Councils and £ccl. Docs, 
ill. 308; Kemble’s Codex Dipl. 98; Diet, of 
Obiistian Biog. art. ‘ Bugga,’ by Bishop^Stub^.] 

EABBUBGA, EADBURGH, or EAD- 
BUBH (^. 803), queen of the West^Saxons, 
a daughter of Offa, king of the Mercians, 
first appears with other members of the royal 
family ns attesting a charter granted by her 
father in 787 (Ke3iii/.h, fVWe.r /Jtp/. 1 ol). Tn i 
789 (A.~S. Chron, 787) she married Beorhlric j 
[q. V.] or Brihtric, king of the West-Snxons. | 
Asser says that alie gained gi't^at power in the ; 
kingdom through the king's affection for her, i 
and that she used it tyranically ; tliat she laid | 
plots against many, accused tliein to the king, i 
and so caused thein to lose life or power; and j 
tliat when the king refused to h<*arkcn to her ' 
she would slay her enemy by poison. Tn 802 | 
she prepanal poison for a young man who was 
much l)ohned by the king. It so happened 
that Brilitrir tasted tin? poison b«^fore his 
favourite, and both died from its effects. 
After this crinu* l^ndhurh could not r<*main 
in the West-Snxon kingdom, and taking a 
great amoiinf of treasure with her she crossecl 
the sea to the euurt of the emperor (Tiarles 
the Great. When she appeared before the 
emperor and offc'rcd him many gifts, he .said, 
'(Jhoose, TOndbiirli, whieh you uill have, me 
or mv son, who stands with me in the hall.’ 
She answered, • It’ I may have my ehoice, I 
choose your son, beean>e he is the younger.’ 
Then Cl3arh,‘s said with a smile, * If you had 
chosen me you slioul<l have had ray son; hut 
as you havf* chosen iny ‘«ou you shall have 
neither him nor im*.' However, he gave her 
a great imnriery, and tor a \ery few years 
she ruled it as abbess. Her conduct, was bad, 
and she was guilty of unchastity with one 
of her own nation. The emperor expcdled 
lier, and she pas>ed the rest of her life in 
overty, being reduced before; her death ti> 
eg in the streets of Pavia, attended only by 
one young slave. Ther*; many of her enuntry- 
men saw her, and told Asser about her. Aftrr 
her flight fiviin England tlie West -Saxon. s 
wrauld not give the title of (pieen to any of 
her successors, nor suffer any of them to 
share the royal throne, but called each of 
them simply the king’s wife. This custom 
was first broken thrf»ug]i in the ease of Jiidil h, 
daughter of (/harles the Bald, who was 
crowned by Ilincmar on her marriage with 
ykthelwulf, and who on her coming to Eng- ' 
land was allowed to sit beside; her husband ■ 
on the throne. j 

[Anglo-Saxon tJhron. sub ann. 787, 800 ; ■ 
Asser, 471 , 472 (Mon. Hist Brit.); Kemble’s- 
Codex Dipl, lol ; William of Malmesbuiy’s Gesta ‘ 


Kegum,!. 160(£ngl. Hist. 80c.); Annaies Btrtin.,- 
Beruin Germ. Script. (Berts), i. 450; Diet, of 
Christian Biog. art. ‘Eudbutga/ by Bishop 
Stubbs.] W. H. 

EADPRIB or BAI)ERITH.(A 721), 
bishop of Lindisfame, was a monk of Lindis- 
fame and an anient disciple of St. Cuthberht. 
That saint died in 687, and eleven years after- 
wards, in 698, Eadfrid succeeded to his bishop- 
I ric, and held the see until his death in 721. 

! He is described by Symeon ns a * pious and 
I "worthy bishop,’ but nearly his whole history 
is connected witl^ the monastery of Lindis- 
fame, over "which lie continued to rule. Tie 
was one of the monastic bishops of the Celtic 
type rather than the more* active Roman 
organisers. Though, as an Englishman who 
livetl after the synod of Whitb}'", he "wa.** or- 
thodox in regard to the questions AvliicU had 
separated the two churches, ho lived in the 
spirit of the Coliimbas and Aidans. We only 
know r)f two facts concerning him not con- 
nected with Lindisfame. He i.s probablythe 
' Enhfrid’ to whom, on his return from fre- 
land, Aldhelm addressed a long and hardly 
intelligible letter (At.T) it ei.mt 0;>cm, pp.91 -5, 
ed.Oih's). He also mentioned as tlie eoiiri- 
si'llor and friend t>r Eainnund, tin* Northum- 
brian noble whom the tyranny of* King (.)-»red 
drove into some monasf<‘ry dedicated to St. 
Peter. Eadfrid entertniiu‘d the fiigit ivf*, gave 
him pious in.stnietion, and, at his own re- 
qiie-Nt, furnished liim witli a teacher for his 
monastery ( /IOtii Ei.wr fU nhbafl- 

(wM vvUce in Symeox, i. 270, ed. Arnold). 
But as this monastery w^as probably a cell of 
Jjiiidisfnrne, Eadfrid acted as iniieh in the 
capacity of abbot as of bishop. The rest of 
his acts an; in direct relation to his island 
liomt*. 

The great object of Eadfrid's life was to 
promote the honour of lii-s master Cuthberht. 
He restored the rude oratory in which (hith- 
berht had spent hishermil life in b'arnerslnnd, 
and AvhicJi, though still tenanted hy Felgild, 
the second in snceession to the saint, hatl 
fallen intf> grejit disrepair. He showed equal 
anxiety to commit to -writing the recorcis of 
Cutliberlit’s fame. At his instance and that 
of the whole ‘ family ’ of Lindisfame the 
anonyfnous author of the ' Life of St. Cuth- 
berht,’ himself plainly a mord^ of the some ^ 
house, was inspired to write his biography 
(B ED.E Omnia Oprray vi. 3r>7, ed. Giles). 
The mueh more important work of Biedo, 

‘ Do Vita et Miruculis S. Cuthberti,’ was also 
due to the urgent solicitation of Eadfrid 
and the ‘congregation of brothers who serve 
Christ in Lindisfame,* whose elders and 
teachers read it through before it was pub- 
lished, and in reward for which Eadirld pro- 
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niaed for Beeda the prayers and masses of 
the monks, and the enrolment of his name in 
books of the monastery. Bmda's other 
life of Cuthberht, in heroic verse, was equally 
the resuffc of the request of some of the monks, 
and in his preface to the prose life he offers 
to transmit a copy to Radfrid {ib. iv. 202-7). 

In the famous Lindisfarne gospels (Cotton 
Nero, D. iv.) there occurs a note at the 
end of the gospel of St. John (f. 258), thus 
translated by >lr. Skoat : * Kadfrith, bishop of j 
the Lindisfarne church, was lie who at the ! 
first wrote this hook in honour of God niid | 
St. Cuthberht and all the saints in common ' 
that are in the island. And Kthil wacd, bishop ; 
of the people of the Liiidisfame island, made 
it firm on the outside, and covered it ns well . 
as he could. And BillfritJi, the anchorite, he ' 
wrought in smith’s work the ornaments on 
the outside. And Aldred, an unworthy and 
most miserable priest, glossed it above in • 
Kngliah.’ Again, at the beginning of Ht. 
Mark’s gospel (f. H8A) i^ a shorter entry: 

‘ Thou living God, be mindful of lOadfrid, and 
yKdilwald, and BilUrid, and Aldivd, sinners ; 
these four, with God’s help, were tunployed 
upon this book.’ This notice, though written 
ill the tenth century liy Aldrod (ho glossator 

S [p V.], is very strong evidence that the foiiii- 
ation work of this remarkable manu'«cript is 
due to b^adfrid. It consists of .lemme's lintiti 
version of the foiirgos])eIs, wifh the epistle to 
Damasns, the Eusuhiau canons, and similar 
usual appendages. It is written very beau- 
tifully in half- uncial letters on stout vellum. 
The remarkable beauty of the illuminations 
prov(^s lOadfrid to have been a cuusurnraate 
artist for his time. 

On his death in 721 Eadfrid’s bones were 
placed in the shrine where the uncorrupted 
body of St. Gutliberht lay, and share<l the 
wanderings of tlie great it saint, and finally 
rested with bis relics at Durham, where they 
were discovered on tU(» t-ranslulion of Cuth- 
herht’s remains to the new cathedral erected 
by Kanulf Flambard in 1 104. The ‘ Book of 
St.. Cutliherht,’ as the Lindisfarne g<»spels 
were commonly called, shared in the same 
vicissitudes. It Avas believed at J3iirham 
that when in 875 Bishop Kardulf carried the 
shrine of Cuthberht all overNortbumberhuid 
t<5 save it Irom Ilalfdeiie and his Dunes, 
the precious manuscript aecouqianJed the 
flight. In attempting to cross over to Ire- ' 
land it was lost overboard, and when re- | 
coA'cred three days afterwards, on the coast . 
off Whithem, miraculously retained its ori- i 
ginal freshness and beauty. 1 1 was from the 
eleventh or twelfth century preserved at Diir- | 
ham, where it was described in invtmiories . 
as ‘ the Book of St. Cuthberht which had j 


been sunk in the sea.' It was ultimately ac- ’ 
quired bj Sir Robert Cotton, and is now in 
tile British Museum. But though some have 
detected in the few faint stains on the vel- 
lum the marks of sea water, they are so slight 
that nothing less than a miracle could have 
saved the book if the tradition above related 
be true. 

The Latin text of Eadfrid’s manuscript has 
been published, along with the Northumbrian 
glosses of Aldred, by J. Stevenson and G. 
Waring for the Surtees Society (1854-65), 
and mort? accuratidy in tJie Cambridge Press, 
the gospel of St, Matthew being edited by 
.1. M. liemhle and (\ Hardwick, the other 
three by Profes-sor Skent (1858-78). K. W. 
Bout erwek, who in J 857 published tbe glo.ssin 
‘Die vier Evangelien in alt-north umbrischer 
Sprache,* printed portions of the text as avoII 
in his ‘ Seroadnnga Anglo-Saxonicii ’ (1858). 

[Synioon i>f Ibirhiun, i. 37, 38, 58, 252, 270, 
<‘(1, Arnold, in KdIIh Ser. ; Plormco of Worcester, 
i. t5, (>0 (Kngl. Soe.) ; Ikcfloe Pref. in Vit. 

S. Cuth. ; Calaltjguc of Ancient Manuscript's in 
the Ilritish Musenm.pt. ii. Lsitin, pj>. 15-8, gives 
a (hscviptuin of the Lindibfiirno gos^wls (CJottiui 
IMS. Nero, 1). iv.) with fac.'^uriilcs. Among the 
otiior very numerous description^ of tin* manu- 
scripts. the following, which also give facsimiles, 
may he specially referred to: W©stwoo«i’» Palaeo- 
graphia S.ier .1 Pictoria, No. 45; AVestw mid's Fac- 
similes of llie Miniatures aiul Ornaments of An- 
glo-8a.voii ami Irish MSS., pi. xii and xiii; the 
T^aiii'ogmphical Society's Facsimiles of MSS. and 
Iii.scription.s, pi. 3-6 and 22. The quehtions 
connected with K.idfrid's life and works are also 
fully discaiKsei! in Mr. ‘Waring’.s and Professor 
Skeat’s Profaci-s to the Sartces and Cambridge 
editions of tile gospels. 1 T. F. T. 

PIADIE, .TOIIX, D.D. (1810-1876), theo- 
logical aiitlior, was born at Alva, Stirling- 
shire, 9 M ay 1810. I ! is father, when on the 
verge of seventy, niniTied a second wife, and 
Eadic was the onlj’ child of the marriage who 
survived infancy. As a boy he Avas lively 
and somewhat tricky, nnd at .scluiol show'od 
a turn for languages niul a remarkahle me- 
mory. At one time he knew by heart tin* 
Avhole of ‘ Paradise Lost.' lie studied at tho 
iiniA'ersity of G InsgoAV, utt. 'lining considerable 
distinction in several classes; but he hail to 
contend with iiarroAV mean.',, and was thus 
throAA'ii to a large degree on hi.s oavii n*sources. 
At this time he avhs much engng«*d as a tem- 
perance lecturer, and obtained considerable 
fame in that capacity. In his theological 
classics he oA'inred a decided preference for 
studies Avhich afforded some scope for inves- 
tigation and di.scovory. Dogmatics, ns not 
fulling under this category, weiv ranch less . 
interesting than exegotics, which already 

X 2 
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became his favourite st ud v, lie was li censed 
us ft preacher in connection with the united 
secession church in I8.S0. His first sorinoii 
was preached just as his motlier lay dying, 
and he liad to hurry home to watch her last 
moments. Tlie religious inlliieiicu which she 
had already exercised on him was much 
deepened at her death. SI ■ was a strong- 
minded woman, well road in the poptilur 
tht?ologv of 8(*t>thmd, and <h‘oply iiuhued 
with its spirit. 

Within a lew weeks after laiiiig licensee!, 
Eadie was chosen minister of the Cainbritlge 
Street united secession congregation, Glas- 
gow, and entered without ]irovi«)iis ex])erience 
on a city chargt*. which, how<-ver, pros]»cii*d 
greatly under Ins ministry. At a later period, 
and some time after the union of the seces- 
sion and relief hranelie.s liad const ituhnl the 
united preshyteriaii church, lie removed, with 
part of the congregation, to the outskirts of 
tlu‘ cit y, and was thereafter known us minis- 
ter of Lansdowiie rinireh, a large and inflii- 
«*utial congregation, with wliich lie was coii- 
necti‘d till his death. 

In I81IH 1) he taught the class of Hebrew 
in Anderson’s College, ( Glasgow : and i 1 84.‘1, 
after he had temporarily conducted fora 
sion the cla>s of hihlieal literature in tl 
I'nited Seces-ioii I livinity Hall, lie was ap- 
pointed I * d professiiT of that depart - 

meiil. II* iiedhisministepialchargealoiig 
with till's ap])*»iiitnieiit, so that for the most 
part of Iiis public life he ha<I t he doubk Inbiiur 
of a ])ri ■ or and a in' ' .ter. At first the 
active diiti**'. of the chair lasted only for a 
couple of months each autumn: af(*Twards 
the ^eshion was made a winter session of he- 
t-ween five and six months. Ea<lic was to 
have had a colleague in his miiiislcria] charge, 
but died hefoiv tht: uiTaiigt'meiit was com- 
pleted. In 1844 1C reemved I li*' degriv of 
LIj.D. from the iiv*n*sity of Glasgow, ami 
in 1850 that of I>.1). trom the university of 
St. Andrews. In l8o7 he was appointed 
mod**rator of synod, the highest court in the i 
united preshyterian churcli. I 

His first acquaintance with the continent 
of Ihirop^ \viis made in 1840, 'when h<* w'as 
sent by his church with others to make in- 
quiry respecting the reformation movement ; 
on tiie borders of the duchy of Voseii, insti- ; 
tut«*<l by John Honge, nri.sing out of exhihi- . 
tions of the Mioly coat.* The movj'nient ex- ■ 
cited no small iiiteresl at the time, but after ! 
inquiry Eadie did not, think very favourably | 
of it. ^ I 

By far the most important of his labours 
were conducte<l through the pre.ss. He com- 
bined in an unusual degree the power of writ- 
ing for the people and writing for scholars,* 


and his books, which nearly all boro on bibli- 
cal subjects, were of both sorts. In 1840 he 
liegan his literary work by editing a magazine 
called the M-Vdimtary Church Magazine,’ 
which, Iiow'over, had begun to decline before 
his time, and did not jirove a success. He 
contributed several articles to the ‘North 
British Review,’ the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ and 
the ‘ Joiirmil of Sacred Literature.* A ‘ Life 
I of John Kitto,’tlie biblical scholar, came from 
j his pen, and in connection with ‘ Mackenzie’! 

! Diclifinary of Universal Biography * ho had 
' charge of the ecclesiasl icnl department, and 
I contributed to it manv lives. The earliest of 
' a .series of popular biblical works which ho 
issued was a condtmsed edition of Crudeii’s 
; ‘ Ooucordance ’ (1839), of which, alxiut the 
1 time of his death, two hundred thousand 
conics hud h(*im sold. The next was a ‘ Bihli- 
; cal Gvclomedia’ ( 1818), folhiwod by a con- 
densed ‘ Bible Diet ionary.' ‘ An Analytical 
Concordance to t he Holy Scriptures ’folloAved 
in 1 858, and an ‘ Ecclesiast ical Encyclopmdia * 
in 1881. Tu 1848 an article on * Orion tal 
Cliurch 1 1 istorv ’ \vas recast and partly re- 
writliui forthe* Encyelopjcdia Met ropoli tana,’ 
and in 1851 he edited a family bilile, with 
.seltHitions from the f*ommfUtarics of Thomas 
Scott and Matthew Henry, of 'which some two 
hundred thousand copies were sold. In 1855 
he published a volume of pulpit, discour.se.s 
under the title *)f ‘ The Divine Fjove,’ and in 
1859 an exposition of St. Paul’s sermons us 
contained in the .Vets of tho Apostles, which 
he called ‘ Paul the Preacher.’ The series of 
\t'»)rks wJiieh Kadir* wrot.»‘ Jor .scholars rnn- 
sisted of ‘ A Cornmentary Greidc 

T»'Xt of the Epistle of St. Paul to tl Ephe- 
sians’ (1854), a similar work on rolossiams 
(1858), on Philippians (1857), and on Gala- 
tians (1889). Since his dtvith the last, of the 
scrie.''(oii Thessalonians) has been published. 
These works we,pe the result of much scho- 
larly labour, the hiLsis of the commentary 
Iwung laid on the grammatical structure of 
the Gr<»ek words, and the oxegetical skill of 
the commentator applied to ivscortain tho 
]jrccise meaning of tho writer. As Kadie’s 
tlieology was eminently Pauline, the subject 
suited him well. Tt was understood that 
had he lived longer he would have treated 
in tho .'<anie maimer the epistle of James. 
Bislio]! lOllicott considered that Eadie’s t*xe- 
g«*sis was superitir to his grammar; on which 
Eadie remarked that, like otlier students of 
Grtjok in Scot land, he had had to acquire his 
knowledge of tho language by his own exer- 
t ions, and that his work hitd boen done, not 
in academic retirement, but amid tho laboun 
and distractions of a city congregation. 

Eadie’s biblical labours were crowned ir 
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1876 by the publication of a work in two 
volumes — 'The English Bible: an t!Xternal 
' and critical history of various English trans- 
lations of Scripturo; with remarks on the 
need of risvisingthe English New Testament.’ 
In the movement for a revision of the English 
New Testament ho was greatly int-ere'sted. 
Ho was one of the original members of the 
New Testament revision company, and while 
he was able he attended the meetings very 
diligently, lie st iidi(;d cai*efully I lie passagt-s 
that were discussed, and made up his mind 
after thorough inquiry, b’lt seldom spoke. 
He was held in great esteem bv the chair- 
man, Bishop Ellicott, and many other emi- 
nent memhers of tlio company. 

In 1809, along with some personal frii*nd<, 
he paid a visit to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
and was able to verify by personal observa- 
tion many geographical and other points on 
which lie had expressed his opinion in some* 
of his books, lii along with I’mfessor 

Calderwood, he received a ctunmisshiri from 
the synod of the uiiiteil preshvteriau church 
to visit the United States, and convey the 
fraternal .saint at ions of his church to the 
presbyt4‘rittris of that country. 

So early as 1867 symptoms of heart d<‘- 
rangeinent had begun to appear, l)roiight on, 
doubtless, by his great and constant labours. 
In 1872 these symptoms returned in an ag- 
gravated form. Bill it was not ]iossible to 
induce him to take t he rest which he requiri'd. 
His lust illness was in 1876, and his dealli 
occurred on •*! .Iiiiu; of that. year. Niuuher- 
less letters of sy iiipathy amt resolutions of 
public hodie.< atteste<l the remarkable e.'^temii 
and a/let^tion in ivhich he was hehl. Eadie ; 
used to say that tliyre were three things he ■ 
was fond of — bairns, birds, and hooks. His 
collection of hooks was a very remarloible 
ono, and on his death some of his friends 
’were tiikiiig steps to nrocun* it for tin* us»‘of 
the church, when a liberal geiitlemaii, Mr. . 
Thomas Biggart of Baliy, purchased it for 
2,000/., presented it to the sviumI, and fitted 
lip a room in the United Vresbvterian Col- ; 
lege, where it now is, under the name of the , 
Eodic Library. j 

[Rev. .1. Brown's Memoir of John Eadie, B.B., ] 
LL.B.; Glasgow newspapers, 4 June 1876; Proc. 

• of United i resb. Synod, 1 877. 1 W. G. B. 

EADMER or EDMER (d. 1124 ?), his- 
torian, was a monk of Canterbury at the ! 
end of the eleventh and the beginning of the j 
twelfth century, distinguished among hia con- : 
temporaries for high character and literary j 
powers. His works, the principal ^larL ofj 
which have survdved to our day, fully justify 
his reputation. There are few better pieces 


of contemporary bisto^ than his 'Historia 
Novorum;’ and his biographies, especially 
that of Anselm, are of a higher order than 
most similar compositions. Nothing appa- 
rently is known of Eadmer before he emerges 
into notice as the close comiianion and friend 
of Archbishop Anselm. Leland and Bale 
have very carelessly confused him with an 
Eadmer who was abbot of 8t. Albans, and 
died in 980, more than a hundred years hcfoi'c 
the era of the Canterbury monk. In this 
ernir they have been followed by I’its. No- 
thing, indeed, can well he more absurd thnu 
Bale’s account of this writer. As regards 
contemporary estimate, William of Malmes- 
bmy may he cited, who says that in his 
iiurnitive tif events lit* doe.s not venture to 
compare liim&elf to Eadmer, ‘who has told 
ever\ thing so lucidly that he seems somehow 
to have placed them before our very' eyes. 

I Eor those who wish to read the letters which 
passtKl hetw'cen the pO]»*, tlie king, and Aii- 
. .sejin, the book of Eadmer will give every 
facility. He has so arranged the letters as to 
support and verily all his asM*rtions in tlie 
mo.<t decisive way’ (7)c frVx/. Pontiff, vol. i.) 
Eadmer mll^t have been well known to Pope 
Urban before the end of the eh‘V'ent h century, 
for when Anselm aft»‘r his consecration de- 
sired to have soim* one assigned to him by the 
popeas hisdirector, Eadmer was thus assigned 
to him; and, says William of Malmesbury, 
he was so coin]>letely under his guidance that, 
being accustomed to have him in his cham- 
ber, Anselm not only nev'cr rose without his 
command, but would not even change his 
side in bed without his permission. Seldeii, 
vv'ho edited Eadmer’s main work (‘ITistoria 
Xovoriim’) from a nianuscript in the Cotton 
Library in 162*1, has pointed out in his preface 
the very high merit s of t his work. Especially 
is it distinguished by its avoidance of nil 
trivdul details and nllegi'd miracles, which 
u hound in most of the monkish histories, 
(yomparod with W^illiam of Mahnesburv’s 
work on the same pwriod, in which the-'O gro- 
tesque miracles abound, Endmor’s is vastly 
siqierior. lli.s style is good and contains 
very few iinclassical vv'ords. His history', 
after a brief mention of som(‘ of the English 
kings anterior to the conquest, begins prac- 
tically from that date, and is continued to 
1122 — a work, says William of Malmesbury, 

‘ rmuarkiible for its sober and pleasant style * 
(Z)e Itet/vm), The history througlioiit 
hn.s n special regard for ecclesiastical matters, 
and for the doings of the two nrchhishops of 
Caiiterhiiry (Anselm and Ralph ') with whom 
the writer was in the closest relations. Ho 
fells us (hk. ii.) that it had bt*en his custom 
from childhood to take special note of all 
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matteis coniiected with the church. Kad- of the English primate® cousecratiug. Ead* 
mer shows a strbng national feeling, and as- mer maintainea that the jurisdiction of Ca|i- 
sorts the rights and privileges of the English terbury extended over the whole islandf aiid 
church. The ‘ Life of St. Anselm ’ was first that he must be consecrated by Archbishop 
printed at Antwerp in lool. It was reprinted lialph. This utterly untenable claiin A^x- 
with the chief editions of Anselm’s woi^s, and ander would not allow, and after a time 
has been edited, together with the 'llisioria Eadmer returned to Canterbury without any 
Novoruin,’ in the Rolls Series (1884), by Mr. arrangement as to his consecration. After 
Martin Rule. Eadmer composed many ol her remaining a yeai’ and a half in the monastery 
biographical and ecclesiast ical pieces, the ina- without a set tlement being arrived at, Eadmer 
nubcripts of whicli are in tlitj t'olh'cfioii of sent a letter to the king of Scotland resign- 
Corpus Uhristi College, Cambridge. Of these ing all claims to the see. Oeryase, a monkish 
the following have been printed by llen^ historian of Canterbury of a little later date, 
Wharton in the .second part of the * Anglia often quotes Eadmer, and describes him as 
Sacra:* 1. A * Life of St. Dun.'.tan,’ written, the cantor or precentor of the church, lie 
according to Mr. Wright ( /j/oy. Z*V.), at the has somi^times been confused with Elmer, 
beginning of t lie twelflh century. 'J’liis had whowaspriorof the Christ Church monastery 
been previously printed by Suriiis in an iin- iiljout the same time. l*its, in the strangely 


pt;i*fect form. It has appended to it, in Whar- , 
ton, sonit' Aery curious correspondence as to j 
the body of St. Riinstaii. i*. A * Life of St. j 
Rregwin, ArcJiblsliop of C^anterlmry 759 i 
This AviLs written after the <lea(h of Arch- i 
bishop Ral]>h. which took place in 1122. ! 

A * Lite of St. ( tsAva Id, Archbishop of York.’ j 
This, says Mr. Wright, ‘ appcjars to lie little ; 
more than an nbridgiiicnt of a life AAritten i 
by a monk of Ramsey in the time of Arcdi- | 
bishop .Elfrlc, and preserved in Cotloii MS. 
Nero E.' There is aLo a ‘ Idfe of Wilfrid* 
by Eadmer, printed ])y Mabilloii in the ‘Act. 
Ortl. Relied.’ This he proie.sse.s to has'e com- 
piled partly fr«»in Hede and partly from a 
* Life of W ilfrid ' by 0<lo. archbiNhop of Can- 
lerbtirv, Avhich is perhaps the Mime U" tfie 
metrical life by b*ridego«le ( WuioiiT). Li'.t.s 
of other minor works of Eadmer will be 
fiUiiid in Wliartoii and in llule. In 1 120 this 
monk, AA’iio had become Avidely knoAvn both 
by his writings ami also by his close com- 
panionship, tir^t Avilh .\ rchbisho]) An.^elm,and 
then witli Arclibishop Ralpli, \Aas selected 
by Alexander, king of Scotland, for the arcli- 
bi''hoprie of St. .Viidi’cws, Avhirh had been 
for soiiu' lime A’acaiit (cf. Jii'ftoria Nttvonun, 
books v. and am.) .Vlexander sent u de- 
putation tfi Archl)i.shop Riilph to ask tVir 
hirv monk Eadmer, who Jiad been highly 
commeiided to liim for tin; primal ial .see. 
I'pon this the urchbLshop Avrote to King 
Henry, avIio Avas at Rouen, and obtained his 
consent, lie then despatched Kadirier into 
Scotland, but with .strict orders not to ngret , 
to anything as to liLs consecration Axbicli ^ 
•should eoinpronnVe tJie flignity of the see ol 
Canterbury. This was the tiim* of the iiio.st i 
bitter rivalry betAveen the nortln»rn and 
them primate.s. l]adnier Avas duly elected 
by the chapter of St. AndrcAA's, but a difli- 
culty at once arose us to his eonscc'ratioii. ■ 
The Scotch king would not agree to either 


inaccurate account Avhicli he gives of him, 
makt‘.s him a Cluniuc monk and abbot, of 
St. Albans. The deatli of Eadmer is msually 
a.s.signeii to 1124. 

[Ludineri Monaolii C;inl.uan‘nsi.s Hiat^oria Xo- 
Aonim, 0(1. Sulden, London, 1623 ; Anglia SHf*ra, 
pt.ii., Luinlon, 1091; Wilheliiii Malmesburicnsis 
i)o (TC.stis rontitf, Angl,. J*oinlon, 1870; Halo, 
!>«• Script! . IJribum., Rasci, 1557; Collier's Keel. 
Hi**!. vi»l. ii., London, 1815; Wright’s Biograpliia, 
Litcraria, Anglo-Saxon Pei oil, London, 1862.1 

(1.(1. I*. 

EADNOTH {^d. 1()(J7), staller, or master 
of the* horse, under Eadward tlie Confessor 
(Khmulu, Cutfi.r 8 to), Harold (l''l.OK. 

\\ lo. ii, H), and AVilliam the Conqueror 
(..L-»S'. sub ann. 10(17 ), appears to have 

lu'ld large estates, especially in the west 
country, and in »)ne ca.se to huA'c* taken ad- 
A ant age of Harold’s favour to gain bind at 
the e.Apcnse of tlie church, and in another 
probalily of the faA'our of the conqueror to do 
so at the e-vjieiisc of a priAute landoAviier 
(Xormtni Com/ne»ty ii. 5-l8, iv. foS). When 
Harolirs sons invaded Englaiirl in I0(»7 Avil.Ii 
u Jhniisli lleet from Irehi ml, and, after hav- 
ing been beaten off from Rrislol by the 
burgher.'i, ravagt-d the; coast of Somerset, 
Eadiiolli met them with a locnl force and 
fought u buttle AA'itli them, in which, accord- 
ing to Elurence of Worcester, the invaders 
gained the A'ictory, Avhile William of Malmes- 
bury say.s that they were defeated, and it 
may be inferred from the ‘ Chronicle ’ that • 
the is.sue aamls doubtful. Eadnoth AVfis shiiii, 
and ‘ many good men on both sides’ (A,-^. 
('hrou,) Eadnoth left a .son named Haniing, 
Avho was alive when William of Malmesbury 
AviYjte. ’fht is no reason to doubt that he 
Avu.*« the fat of Robert Eitzl larding, the 
founder of t he second and pn*seut house of 
the lord.s of Rerkelev [see Rkkxkt.ky, family 
ofj. 
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> r^Vnglo-SiiXon ChroD. sub ann. 1 067 ; Florence 

Worcester, ii. 3 (Engl. Hist Soc.) ; William of 
IjCfUmesbury, Gesta Regom, ii. 429 (Eugl. llist. 

KemWs Codex Dipl. 840; Freeman’s 
Kormao^Conquest, it. 548, it. 227, and Note S. 
767-61, which contains all that can be made 
out on the subject of Eadnoth’s lands.] W. H. 

EAPBIC. [See En»ic.] 

EADSIQE, EADSINE, EDSIE, or 
ELSI 1050), archbishop of CHiitorbury, 
one of the chaplains of Ciiiit, who granted 
Folkestone to tlie convent of Christ Church 
in order to obtain his admission into the 
hoiLse, stipulating that Eadsigo should have 
the laud tor his life, was suilVugan bishop in 
Kent in 1035, and is said to have had bis see 
at t!io church of St. Martin, outside Cantei^ 
burv. lie succeeded Archbisho]) ^Kthelnoth 
in and in 10-10 fetched his pall fnnn 

Romo. Jlc crowiii*(l llartliacnut, and at the 
coronation of lOadward the Confessor on 
3 April 1043 delivered an 4*xhortatioii to the 
king and the people (A.S. Chnm . ) lOadsige 
belonged to the party of Godwin e and oji- 
posed the policy of ilie great men <if tlie 
northern pa rt of t ho coiiiif r^> . Soon a ft er t he 
accession of Eadward lie fell into had liealth 
and was unable to ]>(M‘form the duties of his 
ollice. Fearing le-.t sonu man whom lie did 
not approx 0 luiglit heg (tr buy liis areli- 
bisliopric, he secretly look <!ouiisel with the 
king and Karl Cbahvine, and through tlie 
earl’s influence <jbtaincd the ap])ointment of 
Siward, abbot of Abingdon, ns Ids coadjutor. 
8iwnrd was coi i sec ratet I in 1044, taking his 
t itle from lJpsala(Sri luis) or from Uochi*ster 
( //jx/o/'/Vz i/c i. 451), and attests 

charters as arelihishop, his name a])peariiig 
before rliat of . K1 fric of ^'ork ( l\ KJini.n, Codex 
7^<0sq. ) William of .Maliiicsbiirv '«uys 
that lie was ungrateful and kept Kad^igeshort 
of food ill! ring his illness, that he was eoii.'st»- 
qUHiitly di‘pri\(*il of tlie succession, and that 
he htul to c<iiisole him>elf with the bishopric 
of liochester. This story evidently arose 
from a confusion between him and another 
Siward, bisliop of Roeliester 105H--75 ; it 
was a vutisfaclory mode of explaining the 
reason of whal was held to havt* been the 
failure of the ex])eetatioTi ol' the suffragan. 

• I lis retirciiieiil was i*eally caused by ill-health; 
he went hack to Abingdon and died there on 
23 Get. lt)48. It seems probable that Kadsige 
recovered frem hissiektiess in 1010, xvhenhe 
again attests a charter as archbishop, Siwunl 
using the tiile of hisho]>, and t'liat he re- 
sumed the governiiienl of his entire see on 
the retirement of Siward, about eight weeks 
before his death, l^adsigi* died on 29 Oct. 
1050. It is possible that some dispute arose ! 


with the convent of Christ Church with re* 
ference to the allowance to be made to him 
during his illness, which may account for- 
part of the stoiy told by William of Malmes- 
I bury, for he loft lands to the rival house of 
St. Augustine’s (Thobn). He is said, more- 
over, to have helped Earl Godwine to get 
possession of Folkestone in defiance of the 
right of the convent of Christ Church (Freb- 
HA.X, Norman Conquest^ ii. 559). 

[Kemble’s Codtix Dipl. 764-84 pissiin, 1323- 
1325; Histuria de Abingdon, i. 451, 461 (Rolls 
Ser.); Anglo-Saxon Chron. siibann. 1038, 1046, 
1048; William of Malmesbury’s O-esln Regum, i. 
333 (Engl. Hist. Soc.), Gesta Pontiff, p. 34 (Roils 
Ser.); Aiiglia Sacra, i. 106; Thorn’s TwysJon, 
col. 1784 ; St.ubbs's Reg. Sacrum Anglic, p. 20 ; 
Hook’s Archbishops, i. 487 ^q-j W. H. 

EAGER, .TGUN (1782-1853 >), organist, 
vras born in 1 782 in NfirwicFi, where his father 
was n manufacturer of musical instruments. 
Jlc learnt the rudiments of music from his 
father, and made such pi*ogi*es.s tliat at the age 
of twelve he attracted the notice of the Duke 
of Dorset, wlio took him to Kiiowle as a page. 
Here he im}iroved his education in the line 
library, and jirohably iu;qLiire(l skill upon the 
viol iii,of which the duke was an amateur. To- 
wtti*clstlu*endof thecent iiry his patron bjcamc 
insane, and Eager, for whoso support no pro- 
\ision hail been made, runaway to Yarmouth, 
wh»n*e lie proceeded to set np as a leaclier of 
music. Soon tifli^rwards he married Miss 
Jlamhy, a ladx of good fortum*, and in October 
l80.3wasappointei I organist to I he corporation 
«»f Y’unnoiil li on tlie death of .Jolin Koope. Tii 
181 4.1. H. Jjogier patented his ‘cliirophist,’ an 
invention fur Jioldiiig tlie hands in a proper 
posit ion while play lug t he pianoforte, and his 
system of leaching was ardently taken up by 
Eager. The adherents of t he iiexv method were 

„ 1. lyatluckeilhycoiiNerxatixx* 

niiisiciaiis, and JOagercanie in for a full share 
of abuse in t In* Norfolk pa]>er8 and elsewhcn». 
He gradual Ij'conx iriced a considerable number 
of persons of tlie excellence of the system, 
which, in addition totheuseofthecliirophist, 
jirofessed toteaehtliegrouiidworknfliarmony, 
&c., much more rapidly and thoroughly than 
any other melhod, Anot her of its peculiari- 
tieswas that twelx'^e or more of the pupils 
were requinal to ])luy bimultaneously on as 
many pianos. 1 le opened a ‘ musi(‘a1 academy 
for music and dancing,’ in the conduct of 
which he xvas assisted by his daughters, at 
tlie Assembly Uooms, Norwich, and public 
examinations were in due eourse lieldforthe 
purpose of convincing tlie audience of the 
genuineness of t he met hod. Afl er t he second 
of these Eager jmhlisliud * A Hrief Account, 
with accompanying examples, of xvhat was 
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actually done at the second examination of in arts, B.A. 14 Jan. 1812, M.A. 13 May. 
Mr. Eager’s pupils in music, educated upon 1818 {0.rford Ghrnduates^ ed. 1851, p. 202> 
Mr. Logier’s system. . . . June 18, 1819, ad- . Ilis first curacy was that of St. !Nichol^ 
dressed to Major Peter flaw her,’ published by Bristol. In 1822 ho removed with his family 
Hunter in St. I’anl’a Churchyard. The ap- ’ to the curacy of Halberton in Bevonshirs, 
peudix to the account gives certain letters w'here he resided for twelve or thirteen yeais. 
written to, but not insei-tcd in, the ‘ Norwich For the last five years of this time Sydney 
Mercury’ and the ‘Norfolk Chronicle’ by Smith was his rt'ctor. From ITalberton Ije 
persons who considered tliat tlie oiiininns ex- removed to the curacy of Winforfi, near 
pressed by those papers were unfair. Eager’s Bristol, and thence to Kinneraley in Ilere- 
reputation does not appear to have suffered ; fordsliin*, ‘where he held the living for a 
ten years afterwar<ls lie is .Qjiokeii of in the friend;’ but in 1841, relinquishing all reguliu* 
highest terms by the writer of the ‘ History duty, he retiimt‘d to live near liis birthplace, 
of Norfolk,' and then held the mist of organist He died at King’s Parade, Clifton, on 8 Nov. 
to the corporal ion. Tn 1833 Eager left Nor- 1855. He left a numerous family, 
wicli for Ediiibnrgli, where he resided till From 1831 till within a few months of his 
his death about twenty years later. Hesepa- death Eagles was a contributor to ‘ Black- 
rated from Ills wife, by whom ho hatl two wood’s .\fagazine.’ His contrihiitions were 
daughters. Mrs. Bridgman and Mrs. Lowe, chiefly on art, and the best of these were coii- 
bofore leaving Kiigiand; obtained a Scotch tained in a series of papers entitled ‘ 'fhe 
divorce about 1831), and afterwards inn it! ed Sketcher.’ which appeared in the magazine 
a Miss Lowe, siNler of his second daughter’s during 1833-5. ifaviiig been revised by 
liusband. He wrote pianoforte sonatas, and himself the autumn beibro he died, they 
some songs and glees of no importance. were published in a volume, ' Edu 

[General Hist, of the County of Norfolk (Nor- burgb and London, 185fi. Another volume 
wich, 1829). ii. 1282; Assembly B«)oks of the ‘>1* miscellaneous ‘ Essays contributed to 
Corporal ion <‘f Varmouth ; Brown's IJiog. Diet. Blackwood's Mugnzine ’ was i.ssued thi' fol- 
of Mnsicians; Grove s Hiet. of Music, i. 315, 478; leaving year. Though not in the first rank, 
information from Sir Thomais Paine of HrtKim- they are brimful of shrewd sense, genial 
field, Dorking. 1 J, A. F. M. humour, amusing anecdote, apt r[UOtution, 

and duly italicised puns. Eagh's wrote on 
EAGLES. fSoe also h]coi.i-:s.] tlu* fine arts as a critic of the old-fasliioned 

school, to which he loyally adhered in artistic 
EAGLES, .ft )HX (H8.‘i-1 855), artist and as in other matters. Scattered tlirougliout 
author, son of Thomas Eagles j_q. v.], was tlie * .Sketcher ’ are many pleasing lyrics. A 
born in the parish of St. Augustine, Bristol, select ir>n from these and oilier of bis poems, 
in 1783, and biqitised 8 Non. of that year, original or translated, was made by tie* aii- 
After receiving some ])reliminarv tniiiiiiig thor’.s friend, .John Mntlu'w Gutcb [rj. v.], 
under the Hev. Raniuel Scjyer [q. v.] at Bris- and fifty cojiies printed for private distribu- 
tol, he was admitted a pupil of Winchester lion, 8vo, AVorcester, 1857. It contains a 
C’ollege on 9 .filly 1797, and continued there reissue of a Latin macaronic pfieiii which 
until 18 July 1802 ( Odlvyt* If is had a]»peared at inti'rvals in tin* columns of 

wish was to become a landscape-painter. Hti ‘ Felix luirley’s Bristol Jouriuil,' then under 
went on a tour iii Italy, and tried to form the editorsliip of (iutcli, and was written to 
his style on Gaspard Poussin and Salvator expose the abuses which had for years existed 
Kusa. AVhilc in Italy he naiTowly escaped in several public bodies in Bi’istol, especially 
death when sketcliing on n tier of the I’oli- in the corjiuration. These rhymes, enlarged 
seum at Koine. When on his way to draw and triinsluted with notes and some humor- 
thft Thre** Temples of I’lc.stnm, between Sa- ou^ designs, were aftt^rwards published as 
lerno and Eboli he fell in with banditti, and ‘Feli.x' Farley, Kbymes, Latin and English, by 
was ‘ literally stript to the skin.’ Both ad- Themaninthemoon,’8vo, Bristol. 1 820. Some 
vontui’cs are related by him in the ‘Sketcher’ imitalioris in English of the Horst ian ode, • 
(e<l. 1850, p. 9). lie had, too, the repiita- nuwtly on similar subjects, also contributed 
tion of being a good etcher, and in 1823 to ‘ Felix Farley,’ arc less happy. A volume 
piiblishedsixexamplesafter his idol, G. Polls- f»f ‘ Sonnets,’ edited by another friend, Zoe 
sin. In 1809 he was anunsiiccMissful candi- King, 8vo, Edinburgh and I.ondon, 1858, 
date for admi.ssioii in the Water-Colour So- contains 114 examples, characterised for tlie 
ciety (Kedoravk, DtidionatyofArti^fit, 1S78, most part by thought and n'linement. 
p. 135). At length he determined to take Eagles left in manuscript translations of 
orders, and with that view entered AVadham the first two books of the ‘ Odvssey * and of 
College, Oxford. He took the two degrees five cantos of the ‘Orlando Purioso.’ He 
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, also edited ‘ The Journal of Llewellin Pen- 
^iFose, a Seaman/ 4 vola. 8yo» Londoiii 1815, 
one edition of which he sold to Murray for 
two hundred guineas. Another edition was 

S ublished by Taylor & Hessey, 8vo, Lon- 
on, 1825. It is a narrative partly founded 
^ou incidents in the life of che author, one 
■Williams, whom Thomas Eagles had rescued 
from^stitution. Williams bequeathed the 
manuscript to his benefactor. Nearly half 
a century afterwards .Fohu Kagles told the 
tale in one of his latest and best Blackwood 
essays, ‘l'h« Beggar’s I^egacy’ {lilackicoofffin 
Magazine, March 1855; od. 1857, 

pp. 41»0-5()1 ). 

Eagles was shy and retiring, but hospitable 
to men of similar tastes. For * society at 
largo ’ ho ‘ cared little,’ and did not trouble 
himself touching what the world thr)ught of 
him or his occupations (inlro<liic*rion to the 
iShetvher, 1856). 

There is a crayon portrait ot* b’aglos by 
the elder Hranwhite, and another in oils by 
C*imock. 

[Authorities c:il ctl ; informatTou obligingly eoni- 
muuirnted by the wnidon of \Vi ncli ester ; (ienl. 
JVlag. new ser, xliv. 601-2. xlv. 148*9, Snl si-r. 
i. 448-5*2; Giitcii’s Prcl'aee and llouniiiscciu'es | 
pretixod to A (hirland ol Bo.m's; Athonteuni, 
9 Aug. 1856, ]). 987, 81 'Tuly 1S58, p. 137; 
Bentley’s Miscidlaiiy, xlvi, 594-()()5.] (t. (J. | 

EAGLES, 1 1 < )M AS ( 1 7 16- 1 s 1 2), cl assi- ' 
cal scholar, was ba]itis('d in the jiarisli of | 
Temple Holy Cross, Bristol, 28 April 1716. i 
Jle was descended on his father’s sidt‘ from 
a family which had r(*.-«i(led in Temple parish ! 
lor nearly two centiiric.s ; liis mother, whose I 
maiden iinine was Perkins, came tVoiii Mon- | 


1811, aged 34 {ih. vol. Ixxxii. pt. ii. p. 306). 
In 1811 Eagles was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

To the last Eagles cherished a love for tho 
classics. Ho loft a tran.s1ation of part of 
Atbenieus, which, under the title of * Col- 
lections from the Deipnosophists, or Banquet 
; of the Gods/ was announced for publication 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s JMagazine’ for January 
1813 (vol. Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 40). It never ap- 
poartid, hut by the cure of his son ^Select ions ’ 
from the lirst two hooks, with notes, were 
published anonymously in * BlackAVOod’s 
Magazine’ for 1818 and 1819 (iii. 650-3, 
iv. 23-8, 413 17, 666 -74). Eagles contri- 
buted to a. periodical e.ssay which appeared 
on the fourth page of ‘ Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal/ with the title of ‘The Crier.’ It 
came out first in J 785, nearly about the same 
time that the ‘Lounger’ avus Ymhli.«»hed at 
Edinlmrgh, and aa^hs ])cr1iapH the first attempt 
ever made in a provincial toAvn to support a 
pcTLodical essay. After some interruptions 
I it cIo.si.*d in 1802. In 1807 lie attempted un- 
successiidly to commence a series of [laYiers 
. tti bo called ‘The Ghost.' He t«»ok a warm 
interest in the Kowdey and (’hat tort on con- 
tnJAersy, on which he left some dis<ertationa. 
He Avas a ItoAvloian (( ’ouRV and EvAys,2fiV. 
of BnAfol, ii. 299-300). He Avas a painter, 
hut never exhibited his luctnres, and was 
lv‘sides an accoin]>lished miisi(‘ian. One of 
his iniiTiy acts of quiid henovoh*nee has been 
beautifully commemorated by his son in an 
essay, ‘'Plie Beggar’s Legacy,’ contributed to 
‘Blackwood's Magazine’ in ilnrch J855. A 
selection from his ct»rres]»oiidence with a 
young acquaintance, 11. I). \Voodforde, begun 


mouthsliire, and lie died seised of estates in 
that comity which had heh)Tiged to his ma- 
ternal uiice.stors for many hundred car.^. On 
lt» fcsept. 1757 he was entered at Winchester 
(’ollege. At school lie gave promise of be- 
coming an excellent classic. The death of a 
nobleman, however, to Avhom lie liad looked 
for preferment, obliged him to give up all 
thought s of making the chuivh iii.s ]irofession, 
ns his father flesired. Acconliiigly he left 
Winchester, 18 Jan. 1762 {^College Register), 
and returned to Bristol, \\dicre he eventually 
prospered as n merchant. For the last few 
years of hia life he Avas collector of the cus- 
toms at Bristol. He died at Clifton 28 Oct. 
1812 ((rent. Mag. a'oI. Ixxxii. i»t. ii. p. 408). 
His wnfo, Charlotte Marin Tyiidale, survivtid 
until 20 Feh. 1814 (ib. vol. Ixxxiv. pi. i. 
p. 411). He left a son, John [q. v.] His 
eldest daughter, (Cecilia, married 9 Feb. 1796 
to "VVillinm Braiiie ElAvyn, harrieter-at-lnAA' 
and rec.order of Deal (/5. vol. Ixvi. pt. i. 
p. 167), had died before her imrents, 3 June 


[ ill 1787 and clo.'ied in 1791, Avas published by 
j the latter, 8vo, J^ondnn, 1818. 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxii. pi. ii. pp. -389 90, ncAV 
I Her. xlv. ]48-9; TteminiscciuM’s prefixed to A 
: Garhuiil of Roses g:ithorod from the Pticms of 
' J. Eagles, ed. .1. M. Guteh.] G. G. 

' E ALDULF ( ft. KX)2 ), arch hi-^hop o f York. 

[SiHi Aldulf. ] 

EAMES, .JOHN (W. 1714), dissenting 
tutor, Avas a native of London, and it is not 
improbable that he Avas a son of .lohn Eames, 
horn at BerkliRmp.steful,Heri ford.shire,29 Jan. 
1644-5, the only son of .lames ICames, inn- 
h(»lder. Ho aa^os admitted at Merehant Tay- 
lors’ School on 10 March 1 1>96-7, and Avns 
subsnr|ueiitly trained for the dissenting mi- 
nistry. He jireached but once, being deterred 
from* further eft’orts by dilfulence and by 
diiliciilty of el(x*iition, and .seems never to 
liaA*e been ordained. In 1712 Thomas Jlidg- 
lev, D.D., became theological tutor to tho 
Fimd Acailemy, in Tenter Alley, Moortields, 
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an institution sum)Qrt«(i by the congrega- 
tional fund board. Eamea was apjwinted 
assistant tutor, bis subjects being classics and 
science. On Uitlgley*s death |[27 March 1734) 
he succeeded him as tlicological tutor, hand- 
ing over his previous duties to Joseph Den- 
sham, one of his pii|iils. Ills reputation us 
a tutor, especially in natural science, was 
very great ; there is no list of his pupils, but 
it appears that ^Vrchbislioj) Seclter atteiidetl 
his classes (in 1713-17, at the time when he 
was turning his tliouglits towards mc'diciiie 
us a profession ). lie en joyed the friendship 
of Sir Isuae Newton, throughA\ hose iiiduBnce 
he was elected fellow of the Uoyal Society, 
whose traiisacl ions lie was employed in a bridg- 
ing. Ih'. Isaac \\'att.s, for whom ho edited a 
popular rruiniial of astronomy and geography, 
de.«if;ribes him as ‘ the most h*arned man I ever 
knew.’ He is probably the only layman 
win) ever held the theological ebair in a non- 
eon form ist academy; it appears that the pres- 
byterian board was in the Jiabil of sending 
student.*' to the Fund Academy, but none 
were '^ent while Karnes was theological tutor. 
Of his theolouical work there is no traee; 
011 13 Fob. l73o he took part with Satiinel ■ 
Cl’.aiidler jq.v. , and Jeremiah Hunt, both 
very libt*ral divines, in an arranged debate 
with two ]n'ie.st.s of the J toman communion, 
at the Bell Tavern in Nichola.s Lane. JOaiiies, 
who was unmarried, ilied smldeiilyoii lilLlnne 
1744, a few hours after giving Ids usual 
lecture. 

He published mdbiiig of lii^ own, but wa.s 
concerned in the following: I. ‘'flu* Know- 
ledge of the llea\eii.s and JOurtli made easy,* 
itc., 17lf<), t'vo, by Isiae ^^’att^, edited by 
Karnes. ‘The Philosophical Transactions, ■ 
from 1 7 19 to 1 7 33, abridged. J iy .Tf )hn Karnes 
and Joliii Martyii,' 1731, Ito, ’J vol.*», ; Ixdng ' 
vol.s. vi. fin 2 part^) and vii. of the .series. 
3. ‘ A Cxeneral Index »»f all the mattiT?^ con- 
tained in the seven vols. of the Pbilosophi- . 
cal Transactions abridged,* I73.“i, po (seems ; 
to have been tlie work of Karnes and Martyn). 

[IJiog. Ilrit. (Kippis), i. 17') ; Wilsons Di.s- ; 
Stinting Uhurchtis, 1808, ii. 73,307, Touliniii’s j 
Mem. of Neal, prefixed to Hist, »jf the Purioins, ■ 
1822, i. p xxvi (Chandler’s ‘ Arcount <»f the Con- , 
fcrence,’ 173o, doei* not iiicntiun Eiinies) , liogae 
anil Bennett’s Hist, of DiHscntcrs, 183,3, ii. 216; '• 
liobinsori’s JUgisler of Scholars, Morclnint Tay- 
lors’ School, 1882, i. 225, 337 ; Jeremy’s Pros- ' 
byterian Fund, 188,5, p. 43 ; Calendar of Asso- ' 
ciattid Theological Collegos. 1887, p- 46.] A. (J. 

EANBALD I (rf. 793), archbishop of 
York, was a yiupil of Arclibishop ICcgborlit | 
and of ^ I’it holbc;rht or Alliert , who t(X)k charge 
of the school attached to ihi) church of York 
for Kcgberht, and succeeded him as arch- 


. bishop. When ..Ethelberht rebuilt the min- 
I ster superintendence of the work was 
I committed to Eanbald conjointly with Alcuin. 
i In 778 .^]thelherht retired from active life, 
; and appointed Eanbald to succeed him. Eau- 
! bald assisted yEthelberht to dedicate the new 
' chui'ch in October 780, and when the old 
, archbishop died ten days afterwards he be- 
came the solo occupant of tlie see. .tElfwold, 
the Northumbrian king, smit to Hadrian 1 
that ho might' I'eceive the pall, and in accord- 
ance Avith his wish Alcuin went to liome to 
fetch it. In 787 he held a synod at a place 
called Pincalmla (Symison ; Wincanhele, 
..I.-aV. Chrun.f perhaps Finchalc, near Durham, 
but sue 7sW*/. iii. 144). This may witli 
tolerable certaiuty be identified with the 
northern ^.ynod which received the legates 
George and ’Pheophylact, and adopted their 
deertvs (75. 447 aq. ; Ai.oiriN, Ejk 10). Kan- 
luihl lived in troublous times; Northumbria 
wa.s a prey to civil discord and violence, and 
was siibjeetud to the assaults of the northern 
pirates, who in 793 de.solated Lindisfarre. 
lie evidently coiitemj)lated retiring from the 
arclibislioprie, and would have been glad if 
Alcuin had consmited to succeed him. On 
25 June 793, assisted by three of the bi- 
shops of his proAince, he crowned Eardwiilf 
King of Northumbria ' (j. v . | Before bis deal h 
the church of York sent a priest, also named 
Kaiibald | see under 10 vnuali) XL j, with a let- 
ter to Alcuin, evidently to eousiilt him us to 
the election of a siiceessor. Alcuin wroti* in 
answer that the right of election lay with the 
clergy, and be urged tliein to Iteop free from 
.simony. Kunbald died on 10 Aug. 793 at 
the nionustery of /lOtla-te (Klniete, Leeds!") 
IleAvas buried in Ids church at York. Alcuin 
niciitiniis his death in a letter to the Bishop 
of Salzburg. 

[OiriiiiMi do Poritifi! lOccl. lObor. I. 1515 stp ; 
Monnnmnlii yMcniniaiia, Jatfe, Kpp. 10, 35, 36 ; 
Aiiglo-Suxiui (Jhroii. sub arm. 780, 788, 705 ; 
llatidiin and Stubbs’s Councils, &c. I ll, 443 sq. ; 
Symeon of Durliaiii, Hist, lloguin (Bolls Ser.), 
11.58; Baiiji-’s I'sisti lObur. 106-0; Diet, of Christ. 
Jliog. art. • Knibald.* by Canon Uaim-.] W. II. 

EANBALD II (r/. 81 0.^'), archbishop of 
Y’ork, one of Alenin’s pupils at the famous 
.school of York, and later a priest of the 
011111-011 tliere under Kanbaldl, avhs in 793 sent 
by his fellow-priests with letters to Alcuin, 
evidently to Consult him on the subject of the 
succession to the see (Alimjin, Epp. 35, ,39). 
While with Alcuin he fell seriously ill, and 
this delayed his ret urn I o I^iiigland. 1 1 e was 
back at Y'ork at the beginning of August, 
was chosen to succeed Archbishop Kanbald, 
and was consecruterl at the minster of 8o- 
chusburg (yierhaps Sadberge, Surtees, Dur- 
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ham^ ii. 58, or moro probably Sockbtiru, '.the emperor to compel Eanbald and his party 
Stubbs) on 14 Aug., the fourth day after the j to appear either before one or th© other of 
death of his pr^ecessor C//ron,) This ' them, lie twice sent his legato to England 
haste eyidently illustrates the letters in whicli and succeeded in ettecting the hinges restora- 
Alcuiiriinsists on the right of the clergv to tioii (id. 315 sq. ) The date of Eanbnld’s death 
choo.se their archbishop ; some powerful in- is uncertain, but he seems to have lived until 
terfercnce was expected, and it was judged almut 810 (Symkon). Many coins of Ean- 
odvisable to make matters safe. It should bald, of the sort called ‘ .stycas,^ are in exis- 
be retKjrked that t he editors of * Councils and temee, and bear the names of several diffnrtmt 
Ecclesiastical llocuments* (iii. 500) think inoiieyers (Hawkins, *SY/rcr CVnVw, ed. Keii- 
that *• Eanbald tht; inesstmgt'r was a difrei'etit yon, j). lOtl). 

person from the new’archbishop.* The reason [Moiiumenta Alouiniana, Epp. .15,39, 

of this conclusion is not *ipi)areiU. If they 72, 74; Monumotita Carolina, JnffS, p^pp. (f^w- 
weiu identical we may assume that hlaiibald uis). 2, 3 . Eiiilmnl’s Anna It s, 808 ; Anglo-S.txon 
was stint to Aleuin for the |»urpo‘<o of ohtaiii- Chron. 796 ; Symeon of IhiHiam, ii. 58 ; lladiian 
iiig his approval of his succe.'^.sion. Eanbald Stnhl».s s roaiK-ils aiid lOccl. J)oc». iii. 50(i sq. ; 
received a letter from Aleuin, congratulating I^Juno's P'.isti Eb(»r. 1 09 sq. ; Diet, of Chrihtiun 
him on his elevation, and exhorting him to Ihog. sirt.‘ KanlmM, by Canon Riiiiie.] W. II. 
cotidticl himself wortliiJy. Among other EANFL-^D (//. 8J0), (jcteeii of Xorth- 
warniiigs he was entreated not to allow tin* umbria, daughter of ICadwiiie, king of Norlh- 
chu'gy of his eiiureJi ‘to gallop across conn- umbria, and . Ph ludhiirh (St. Pithelberga) of 
try, hallooing in the piirsnii ol ro\»‘s,' Imf to Kent, was hf)rn on JCaster Sunday, 17 April 
make them ridewllti him, ‘singing psalms in <i2(), the day of her father’s uMoipe fixim as- 
sweet tunefulness’ (Au'UIN, 72). Again sas.sijiatioii. When Piadwine heard of her 
Aleuin writes to him of the dangi'rou^ time birth ho gave thanks to his god.s; but Pan- 
in wliieh In* lived, and entreats him always linns, (he lioman bishop wlio had come to 
to carry with him a copy of Cregory’.s * Eiher his court with .Phliellmrh, told him that the 
Pastorali.s.’ He ashed I iOo II I to grant liini .Nafety of tin* queen hu<l been granted in 
the pall, and Eanbald was in^esti*d witli it answer to his prayer.s to Christ, and iMulwiiie 
at York on 8 Sept. 7$)7. In a letter written allowed him to baplisfj the child on the fol- 
ubont this lime Aleuin, who (hdi^hted in low'ing Wliitsiinchiy, 5 Juin*. Phinlljed was 
fanciful names, addresses him as Symeon. thus the lirsi Northnmhriaii wlio received 
Either in 7118 or 7110 lOuiibjild held a synod baptism (If.r.it.ii 7/t^i. JCvcL ii. tl). On the 
of tlie Eortliumbrian ehurch at ‘Pineahala’ death of her father in (533 she w'ns taken by 
(P’inchalo, near Diirliain |seo under EvN- her mother and Pa ulini is to the court other 
nAi.u T;), wdieve live articles of faith were uncle Eadbahl [q. v.], king of Kent, and in 
drawn up and n-hear.-sed (Symeon ). By 801 (U3 married Oswiii, king of Xorlhuinbria. 

the archbi.-hop w^as on Iiostile Icrms with the She persuaded In-r hnslniiid to grant Gilling, 
jVortlinmbrian king Pal nlwMilf[q. v.j, and Al- near Richmond, for a monastery which she 
cuin wrote to exliort him not lobe discouraged wished to build in memory of her kinsman, 
orqnit his dioc<‘se. J'’urdw*ulf w'lis engaged in King Os won i, who had been slu in there (75. 
a quarrel with (Jeiiwulf of Mercia, and Alenin iii. 24; \\. 10215). AVhen Wil- 

suggesl.*' that part of (he archbisliop’s trembles frith left his home hoping to enter mouastic 
were of his own making, and that lie Imd lx*en life, he went to P'anflroii, wdio sent liim to 
rig the king’s Lindisfa i Pk 

The quarrel went, on, and in 807 the ai'cli- bert, king of Kent, in order that lie might 
bishop appears to have joined Oenw'iilf in help him to carry out his wi.slt to visit Jhnue 
bringing about (he deposition of the king. (^Eddi). As Painllred had been brought up 
Pjanlw'ulf fled to Niineguen, and appealed to at llu* Kentish eourt, she naturally adhered 
the emperor, (Charles the Great, uinl thence to the Roman ritual, and had brought, with 
went to Romo and laid his case before her to Northumbria her own chaplain, named 
Leo ITT. ihe emperor and the pope joined Roinaiiu.s, while lier husband, who hatl been 
in (tspousing liis cause, and sent tin* one a taught and baptised b}- Scottish inonk.s, 
messenger and the other a legal e to England practised the (’’eltic usages, and .‘«o it came 
to eiVect his restoration (Einhakd, Annates^ , to pass that when tlie king W'as keeping his 
siib an. 808). Eanbald, Cenwulf, and their . Ea.ster feast the queen was still in the Lenten 
ally, the oaldormuri Wadn, defended them- I fast and W'as observing Palm Sunday, a state 
selves by a letter, in wdiicli the pope infoims of things that had miieli to do with bringing 
the emperor he W'as grieved to find evidence , about the synod of Whitby. Phin Hied retired 
of craftiness (Jaffe, Munumtrnta Carolina, . to the monastery of Strenueslmlch, probably 
311 sq.) Leo held that it w^ould bo well for j after her husband’s death in 670, and became 
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joint al»bees with her daughter JSlflfed. She 
was alive in 685, and was biiried at Whitby. 
Her day in the calendar is 5 1 >ec. 

iEiiPL-S® (064-714 abbess of Whitby, 
daughter of Oswiiiand Kanflit'd, was bum in 
064, and when scarcely a y«ir old was dedi- 
cate to the service of God by her father in 
thankfulness for the victory he gained oyer 
Fenda in 065. She was accordingly sent with 
a dower of twelve hides (‘ possession ea faini- 
liarum’) to tlie monastoi'y of I fartlepool, 1 )iir- 
ham, over which the abbess Ilild was then 
presiding. After about two years she moved 
with flild to Whitby, and on Hildas death 
in 080 succeeded lier as nlhess of that house 
{Hisf.Jincl. Wi. :?1). In Bishop Triim- 
■wini w'ith a few of his monks came to \Vliitby 
after Jiis moiiaslen’ at Abercorn liud been 
seized by the Piets, ami -Klfljed, wlio at that 
timeshared the government of the abbey with 
her mother Eanilied, was miieli strengthened 
mid comforted by his counsel (//a iv. c. :?<»). 
'When Archbishop I'lieoilore was reconciled 
to WilfritJi in 680 h(* wrote to -Blflmd, ev- 
horting her to be at peace with liiin also 
(Kddi, c. /Klflicd evidently followed 

his orders, for at the N’ortbumbrian s\nod 
hold oil the Nidd in 705 to decide on bis 
claiiriK she solemnly declareil that -vv'hen she 
was with lier brother, King liOldfrith [see 
Aldpkitu], during his hist sickness that same 
year, he haci vowed to CJod and St. Peter 
that if he lived he would obey the apostolic 
see in Wilfrith’s matter, and had bidden her 
if he died to charge his heir to do so, .'Kllla*d ' 
died in 714, at the age of sixty. tSlie was ] 
buried at Whitby, ami William of Ma lines- • 
bury records the iinding ami translation of 
her body. Her day is 11 ^\pril {Afta tSJS. 
Btdland. Peb. ii. 180). 

[Baed® Hi.stori!i KcclebUstica, ii. 0, 20, iii. 24, 
25, iv. 20 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Eddia^, c- 60 ; Hia- 
torians of York, i. (lOdls Ser.) ; SS. |*Vb. ii. 

p. 178 sq. ; Williiiin of Malnipslnirv, Uesta 
Pontiif. 234, 242, 254 (iiolh Scv.)] ^V. II. 

EABDIiEY, Si u CV LLIX( 1 K A 111 )!. EY 
(1805-1803), religious philanthropist, born 
21 April 1805, was the only son of Sir (’idling 
Smith (second baronet), by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lord Eardiey. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy ill 1 820 and took the 
name of Eardiey in 1847, on becoming the 
representative of tlie Eardiey family. He 
was educated at Eton and at Oriel (Vdleg**. 
lie married in 1832 Isabella, daughter of Mr. 
J.AV. Carr of Eahott, Northumberland, solici- 
tor to the excise, two other daughters of whom 
niarrit'd respeetively Hr. T.iU.sliii)gton and 
Eord Cranworth. In 1 830 he ont ered parlia- 
ment as member for Pontefract, but did not 
seek re-election in 1 83 1 . He cout i nued, how- , 


I ever, to ai^ort the liberal party throughout 
! his life, lie was an unsuccessful candidate 
I for Pontefract in"1837 on ‘purity' principles ; 

- in 1846 for Edinburgh in opposition to Mac* 
uulay, appointed paymastex^eneral, tlie con- 
test turning on the question of the Maynooth 
grant, which Eardiey desired to suppress ; and 
I again in 1848 for tlie West Hiding of York- 
1 shire, in opposition to Edward Deniae^ 

In 1846 he became the founder of the 
Evangelical Alliance, which was designed to 
form a bond of unvm lietween protestant 
Christian communities and to promote reli- 
gious liberty throughout the world. Under 
his direction the Alliance obtained the libe- 
ration of many persons imprisont'd for con- 
science’ sake, such as the ISladiai at Florence 
in 1852. The Alliance was succcfl.sful in ob- 
taining firmans in favour of religious liberty 
from the sultan in 1856, and shortly after 
from the kh»‘dive; the uboliliuri of the penal 
laws against Bornan catholics in Sweden in 
1858, t he liln'ration of the .Tewish child Mor- 
tara, who liad been taken from his parents to 
be brought, up as a Kommi catholic in 185B, 
and the inde]ieiulenc») of the Bulgarian church 
in 1861. The society held congresses of the 
membeiv of ])rotestunt churches in various 
European capitals. That at Berlin in the 
autumn of 1857 ivas connected witJi th** 
changes, ecclesiastical and ]k> 1 it ieal .ad vocated 
hy Baron Bunsen in the l*ni.ssiaii govern- 
ment ; the king, Freditrick William IN', and 
Bunsen attended the meetings, and I’ardley 
was in vil i*d t o a long and important interview 
with the king. His hi.st efi’ort whs for the 
relief of .Nfntamoros and hi.scOTnpaiiion.s, who 
had hei*n im]>risoned by the Sjiaiiish gove,rn- 
ment for t.heir religious oj>ini<ms, and "whose 
lib«‘ration was eftectt:d on the very day of 
Eardiey s tleath. 

Eardiey desired to .see the cliiirch of Eng- 
land di^e.stablished, and ita liturgy reformed 
in a prote-vtant sense: but he built t he church 
of All Saints at Belvedere, near Erith, Kent, 
and laid it consecrated in 1861. He was 
]»re.'»ident of the London Missionary Society, 
and of the funtl for the relief of tbi* Christians 
in the Ia;bunou after the iiiassaeres there in 
1861, and took a prominent part in many bene- 
ficent movements, both rfdigioiis and social, 
such as the introduction of the new poor law# 
in 18.‘i4. He was greatly interested in Chris- 
tian missions abroad, and in the condition of 
the .Tews throughout the world, being him- 
self tlescemled on liis mother’s side from the 
.Tcwisli family of Abudiente or Gideon. He 
wa.s the friend of .lohn Williams of Erro- 
mnnpa, of Motlat and liiviiigstoiie, of Hidley 
Jierschell (father of Lord 11ei-8chell)and Sir 
Moses Monteliore. 
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He lived in early life, and also during his 
last tliree years, at BedwelL Park, near Hat- 
field, Hernordsulre, but from 1848 to 1858 
at Belvedere, in the mansion built by his 
great-^ftadfather, Sampson Gideon [q. v.], 
which he inherited on the death of his cousin. 
Lord Saye and Sele, together with its gallery 
of mctiires by the old masters, subsequently 
reihJf^,d to Bedwell Park. He i)assed seve- 
ral years on the continent, and was well 
known to many of the leading men in poli- 
tics and religion, such as Iliinseri, Maszini, 
Garibaldi, Tholuck, Adolphe Monod, and 
Merle d*Aubign6. He was a man of very 
wide sympathies, of a liberal and conciliatory 
disposition, and of unbounded liopi'fulness. 
He died 21 May leaving one son, Sir 

Enrdluy (ridooii Culling Kardley, bart., who 
di<xl in 1875 without hssue, and two daugh- 
ters, Krances Sidena, married in 1883 to U. 
IIjinbury,M.l\, wliodied in 1887, and Unl^fdla 
Maria, murri<.‘d to the lion, and li<‘V. Chiiioti 
Freiiiaiitle. 

• [Private information and personal know- 
lodge.J W. H. K. 

EARDWXJLF or EARDULF (d. 810), 
liing of North uiiibria, wa^* son of Kardiilf, an 
ealdorman of Northumbria of royal bloo<l. 
For an otlcnce eominitted against. Kthelred. 
king of Northumbria, he is sai<l to have bemi 

tJAi'i'uied Ik'hmh ifcipCfjL Miliniri, blu HM.L- 

nuMilously restored to life after being left for 
4h'ad. A ])eriod of evile followed, and on the 
<leatli of King Itltlielred in 7«(i, lOtirdwulf wns 
recalled to fill his place on the throne. He 
was ecjiisecrjil »*d by Arclibisliop l^aiibabl 1 at 
Y»wk M iiister on 25 .T line. Aleiiiu sent him a 
letter on his accosioii, urging him to be a 
God-fearing king. In 707 Alenin wrote that i 
Eardwulf would lose his throne beeause lie I 
lia«l put away his wile and taken a concubine, i 
In 798 the party wdio bad placed Enrdwulf • 
ill power revolted against, him. The relnds 
under Alric, sou of Eadbei'l and Wada the 
duke, were defeated near Whalley, Lancashire. 
Eardwulf followed up bis victory by execut- 
ing in 799 Moll, a duke, probably a sou of ! 
the formt.T king, Ethelred, and in 8(X) AIcli- 
muiid, son of Alcred, the legitimate heir to 
the Nortliutnbrian throne. In 801 Eardwulf 
threaten' .1 war with Cenwulf,kingof Mercia, 
whom he charged with liarboiiring conspira- 
tors against himself, but peace was satisfac- 
torily arranged without bloodshed. Arch- 
bishop Eanbald II was blamed by Alenin for 
maintaining an armed retinue with whicli ho 
attacked at limes Eardwulfs many enemies. 
In 808 Eardwulf was driven from Northum- 
bria by a claimant to the throne named 
Alfwold. Ho visited the courts of Charles 


the Great and Pope Leo 111, and both strongly 
symi^thised with him. Through the inter- 
position of Charles the Great l^dwulf was 
restored to bis kingdom in 809. He died in 
810, and was succeeded by his son Eanred. 
Some of his coins are extant. 

[Diet, of Christian Diography, by the Rev. 

I James Raine ; Symuon of Durham (Surtees Soc.), 
pp. 30, 34, 35, 39, 211; Alcuini Kpistolse, ed. 

pp. 303. 304, 621, 623 ; 8axon Chron. s.a. 
796 and 798.1 

EARLE, ERASMCS (1590-1667), wr- 
jeant-at-law, only son of Thomas Earle of 
Sail, Noi*follv, wrns born at Sail in 1590 and 
educated at Norwich grammar school, lie 
was admitted a studiuit of Lincoln’s Inn on 
7 April 1812, and subsi‘quently called to the 
bar there. Sir Jiilius Cmsar [q. v.] appointed 
him sti'ward of his manoi*« of Ea.st Jiraden- 
hnni and lluntingfield Hall in I82tl. He was 
tt bencher nf his iini bi'tween 1635 and 1641 
inclusive. Hud was reader there in the autumn 
of 1639. Ill KUI he w'as appointed with 
Tliurloe secretary to the Engllsb (as distiii- 
giiislicd from the Scotch) commissioners for 
the treaty of U.xliridge. On I Jan, 1841>-7 he 
was returned to parliament ff>r tlie city of 
Norwich. On 12 Oet. 1818 he was called to 
the degree of serjeant -at-law. The same year 
In* was appointed steward, and the following 
year rec^order of the eity of Norwich. The 
!attt‘r ofHee lie ludd until 1853. The only 
public act of importance wliii’h marked bis 
teiiun‘ of tbih olhee was the trial (for which 
he received a special commission) of some 
rioters who bad done miicb mischief in the 
.st rivets of Norw'icb by wiiy of allowing their 
disgust lit the suspension of the mayor by the 
parliament and their s.ympathy with the 
royalistcau.se. On Christmas day 1648 Earle 
passed .sentence of death on several of the 
ringleaders. Ulivi^r Cromwell, on assuming 
the protectorate (18 Doc. 1853), appointed 
Earle one of the counsel t o the state, an ollice 
which he also held .under Richard Cromwell, 
blit he does not ligiiri; in any of the state trials 
of the periotl. On the Uestoratinii he was 
again called to the dt‘gree of serjeant-at-law 
( 22 June 1 860 ) ( Sifl^rjin'n Iteports^lX), Though 
his name does not ap])ear iniich in the reports, 
he amassed by liis practice a considerable for- 
tune. and having piircliasod the manor of 
Ileydon, Norfolk, founded the county family 
of Earle of Ileydon Hall. lie died on 7 Sept. 
1667, and was buried in the parish church of 
llt'ydon. By his wife, Frances, daughter 
of James Fountaiiie of Sail, Norfolk, ho hod 
four sons and two daughters. A collection 
of his papers is in ( lie possession of the Misses 
Boycott at Hereford, and they ore described 
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vnt\ie‘H\aU MSS. Comm.’ \Ot\ililep. A^pp. 
W. Among t\iem are some love letters aa- 
dressed by Earle to Mias Fovmtaine, and 
these formed the subject of an artiide in the 
* National Review ’ tor February 1887, en- 
titled ‘ A Lawyer’s Love Ijetlers.' 

[Blomefield’a Norfolk (1806), iii. 306. 308. vi. 
246 ; Dngilale’s Ori^. 2ft5, 266 ; Whitclocko's 
Mem. 127. 312 ; Rushwortli, pt. iv. vol. ii. 1202; 
Listsof MciuborsufPHi'l. (Olfu-ijil Ketuviictf); Gal. 
St ate Papers, I hun . (1651) p. 1 70. ( 1 6o7 -« ) p. 1 2 1 . 
(1658-0) pp. (i7. 375.] .1. M. li. 

EARLE, GILES ( 1078 H 17«8), politician 
and wit, came from a nonil\ resident at Grud- 
well, near .M.-iliiiosbur} . I le served i ii early life 
in the army, utfairiiii^ to the rank of colonel, 
and was attaclie<l to Jolm, the .second duke 
of Argyll, whii was disi ingiiished both in war 
and in politn^s. This connection had lasted 
in 17I(» for twenty years, and wa* so marked 
that Sir Koliert VValpole. in a letter written 
in that year, styles him ‘ the Duke of Arjrj-ll's 
Erie.’ On tl»e accession of George 1 he 
lunged into political life, aiul in that king’s 
rst parliament (1715-22) sat for Chippen- 
liam. At the gein?ral election of 1 722 he suc- 
ceeded on petition in i*atabliHhing his right to 
represent the electors <if Malmesbury, and he 
emit inued their member until 1747, when his 
parliamentary career .^eems to have termi- 
nated. Throngli his intimacy with the Duke 
of Argyll, wlio was groom of the stole to the 
Prince of AV’ales, he ex«*rted himself very ac- 
tively in the autumn of 171t1 in promoting 
addn‘sse.s of congratulation from Gloucester- 
shire and the adjac<*nl counties to the prince 
on his success as regent during the uljsenee 
of George I in Hanover. For his service's in 
such matters Earle was rewarde.d in 1718 
with the post of groom of the prince’s bed- 
chamber; but lie resigiwMl l his place in 1720, 
when public differences broke out L-tween 
the prince .and his father. Ibe ])ricc of thi.s 
desertion Avas promptly paid. lie becniiie 
clerk-comptroller of the king’s household at 
once, and III 1728 was made a eommi.ssioner 
of Irish revenue. When Sir George < Iventlen 
was deprived of his hu-dship of the treasury 
in 1737. the vacant place was tilhsl by Earle, 
and he retained its emoluments until 1742. 
A sohlier of fortune, his readiness to do the 
mini.ster’s bidding ingrat iated him Avilh Wal- 
ole, and the coarseness of hi.s humour made 
im an acceptable companion in the jninister’.s 
happier hours of social life. Through the 
partiality of Walpole he filled the place of 
chairman of committees of ele<*tion in the 
tAvo parliaments from 1727 to 1741 ; but his 
coA’btous disposition had rendered him un- 
popular, and hi.s strokes of Avit, Avhich he had 
freely exercised against the Scotch, turned , 


mto batrod the distrust with which they had 
always regarded him for his abandonment of 
the Duke of Argyll. Jjord (Chesterfield, when 
Walpole’s fall seemed probable, wrote, with 
tivideiit allusion to Earle, t hat ‘the co arr geiie- 
rnlly proposes some servile and shameless tool 
of theirs tt) btj chairman of the committee of 
priA'ilegcs and elections. W by .should not ^ve 
therefore pick out som^i Avhig of a fu’l^clia- 
nujter and Avith personal connections to op- 
j>ose 1 lie ministerial luuninc'e Y * These t actics 
Avero adoptt'd. The ministry proposed Earle, 
though some thought that Ins uiipopuhirity 
w’^ouhl have led to tlw! sidcction of another 
candidate, and the o]>position ]»ro])osed Dr. 
Lee. The struggle came oft* on 15 Dec. 1741, 
AA'hen Earle AVMs beaten by four vote<, polling 
238 to 212 for his o])poiient, a result which 
ahow’ed the imprudence of Walpole's noniina- 
tion. Fromthat time b’arle's name dropjied out 
of notoriety. He died at his seat, Eastcourt 
House, (’’rutlAA'^ell, on 20 Aug. 1758, aged 80. 
Hj* marrii'il Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam UawliiLson, knight, seijeant-at-laAV, and 
had is.sue Eleanor and William Rawlinson. 
The hittt'i', who aa’u.s also ammnber of ])ai'liti- 
ment and a placeman, died in 1771, aged 72, 
and AA^ns buried near Ids .sister in the vault of 
his grandfather at ilendon, Middle.'<e.\. .V 
monument in f'rudAA’ell Church records t ho 
names of Gili'S Earle and his desct'iulants to 
1771. From u marriage license granted by 
tlie Di^hop f>f London on 20 May 1702 ( flarf. 
SiH\ No. wvi. 328), it AA'ould appear that the 
AA’ife of Giles I^arle died young, and that he 
proposed to marry ‘ .Mrs. Elizabeth LoAVtber, 
of St. AndreAA". Holborn, Avidow, in clmpel at 
Chelsea College.' His sordid nature and his 
broad jokes are the subject of uiuA'ersa I com- 
ment, and his jests are said to have lasen ‘ set 
oft‘ by a Avhining tone, ernbbe.d face, anrl 
A’^isrv laughing eyes.’ 'I'wo dialogues between 

* ( T 8 e and B b D n * ( JOarle 

and Buhb I)o<lington) wtu'e publi.shed, out; 
in 1741, ami the other in 1743 ; the former, 
Avritlen by Sir (j. Ilanburv Williams, eon- 
A’eycd a *1 i ax* ly image of Earle’s style and 
sentiments,’ and in both of th<*m tlu» shame- 
less political conduct of ! his pair of iiitriguera 
Avns vividly di.splayt'd. Three of Earle's let- 
ters to Mrs. HoAvard, afterwards the Countess 
of Suffolk, are in t he * Suffolk Letters.* Lady 
Mary Wort ley .Montagu speaks of him as ‘a 
fttcftifuis genth‘man, vulgarly called Tom 
Earle. . . . His toast Avas always “ God bless 
you, whatever bocomt'S of ine.’^' 

[Coxo'.s Sir K. Wrtlpolo, i. 691, ii. 77, iii. 582; 
Suffdk Letters, i. 10-1.5, ii. 1'/S.3 ; Works of Sir 
G. II. Williams (1822), i. 30-6,' 49 ; IT. Walpole's 
Ltstters. i. 94, ion, 118; Letters of Mary Lopol, 
I<ady Iiervoy,p. 11 ; HerA'cy’sMemoirs.ii. 343-4; 
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Letters of Lady M. W. Montagu, ii. 384 ; Ches- 
torfleJd’s Letters, iii. 1 M, 131 ; Jfeauf ies of Eng- 
land and Wales, Wiltjs, p. 631 ; Oldfield's Hepre- 
Kenmtire Hist. v. 170-1; Gent. Mui^. 1758, 
P. 306.]^ ^ W. P. C. 

EARLB, TIENJIY (IWl- 1 surgeon, 
third son of Sir •Tamos Eiirle [ q. v.[}, wus liorn 
28 . June 1781), in Hanover Square, (jomlon. 
His iliNjfor was daughte f IVrcival Pott, 
t ho great surgeon. II ipurent icfid tf> his 

fatlu^r at the iig<' of sixteen, lHM*nine a iii(‘inber 
of the College of Surgeons In 1808, and was 
then appointed Jiousi‘ suigeoii at St. Har- 
tholoinow’s Hospital. Tn 181 1 he began prac- 
tice as a surgeon, and attained some rmtoriety 
by the iiiv«;ntinn of a bed for eases of fraet lire 
of the logs. For this invention he re I 
two prizes from the Society of Arts. In 1818 
he obtained the .Taedisoniati prize at tin- (Col- 
lege of Surgeons for an essay on the diseases 
and injuries of nerves. Ife was elected as- 
sistant-surgeon to St.lhirt lioloinew's 1 1 osjiitul 
ill lilt's, and on the resignati<in of Ahernetli^ 
wi^ eb'ctcd surgeon to the hospital, 29 Aug. 

1827, Tn 1888 ho was made professor of 
anatomy and surgery at the Iloyal ( Villege of | 
Surgeons, and in I88f> 7 lie was president of j 
the Itoyal Modieal and (’hiniigieal Society. 
On tht‘ accession of (^lu'en Victoria he was 
appointed surgeon (‘Vtra<»r<linary to her ma- 
jesty. He lived in George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, attained considerable prac- 
tice, and died offerer at bisown house* iB.Jai 
1888. Hesides twelve, surgical pap<*rs in the 

* Medicei-Cliirurgical '^rransaetions,’ and two 
on surgical siil^wls in the* *Pliiloso]>hical 
Transactions’ (182! ninl 1822), he piihlislioel 
‘ Practical Ohserval ions in Surgery,’ J..ondoii, 

1828. The frontispiece* eif this hook has a 
series of drawings of the bed inveiite*d hv 
Earle, and one of the six essays Avlilch make 
up the volume is a de'seription «if this heel. 
Twei are* reqirintseif Iiisjiapers in the* * Pliilei- 
seiphical Transactions' on an in jury to the 
urethra aiiel on the* mechanism of the spine ; 
the others are on injuries ii(*ar the* shouldi'r, 
on fracture of the funny-bone, and on ce-rtain 
fractures eif the thigh-hone*. This (*ssay h*<l 
to a eontrove'rsy with Sir Astle'v Ceieijjer as 
to whether fracture of the iie^ck of the thigh- 
bone ever unite*8. Coo])er maintaineHl that 
Jt does not ' uito, and said that Earle* only 
maintained the contrary in order to df*pre*- 
ciate* Guys ITospituI and its teaching. Earle 
defended his viftws in * He'inarks oi Sir Asl ley 
Cooper’s Heply,’ printed 13 Sept. 1823. lii 
1882 he publisht*d ‘Two Lectures tliei 
Primnri’’nnd Secondary Treat in mil of Hums.’ 
iriswritingsshowhimto liave^ been a surgeon 
of large experience, but without much scien- 
tific acuteness. He was of small stature, and 


I hence the ^Lancet/ in many indecent attacJfs 
I on him, usually cfliJs him Hhe cock-fiparrow,' 
I but in a long^ serms of abuairo pnrafrrapbs 
■ nothing to Earle s' real discredit is stated. 
Ill's distingiiFsJied surgical doscont, his early 
opportunities of a«]uiring knowledg,*, and 
success in obtaining important appointments 
seem to have made him somewhat arrogant, 
but he undoubtedly worked hard at his pro- 
fession, and deserved the trust which a large 
*le of friends and patients placed in him. 
tisli ftijtl Foroign Mctlical Rc\ 

1888; MS. .Jw of St IJarLlKilomew's Hos- 
pital ; Lancet for 1830-5] X. M. 

EARLE, .lAHEZ, J).I). ( 187(1?-- 1708), 
presbyterian minister, was ]>robnhly a native 
of Yorkshire; the dati* of hi.*, birth is uncer- 
tain. He was brought up for the ministrx'hy 
Thomas Hraiid (1085-1091) [q. v.] Tii De- 
ceinhi*r J091 lie witnessed the funeral of 
Hieliard Ibixter, and long afterwards told 
Palmer, of the ‘ Nonconform ist’s Memorial,’ 
that the coneln*s reached from Merchant 
Taj'lors' Hall (whence the body was carried) 

I Christ Church, Newgate, the place of 
>1 ‘iiil. Next year he becnmotulor and chap- 
lain in the family of Sir Thomas Koberts, 

III Ghissenbury, near C’miibrook, Kent. In 
1(599 he beeninc assistant to Thomas liey- 
nolds at the Weighhouse presbyl erian chapel, 
Easicheiiy), and soon afterwards became one 
of the evening leeturersat Lime »Street. In 
1700 or 1 707 he succeeded Glascock as pastor 
of the presbyterian congregation in Drury 
Street, Westminster. Tn 1708 he joined 
with four ymisbyteriaiis and an irideyieiident 
(Thomas Hradhiiry) in a course of Friday 
t*veiiiiig lectures ai the ‘Weighhouse on the 
eonduet of jniblic religions worship. He in- 
creased Ins coiigTegation, partly by help of 
a secession from the ministry of Daniel ISiir- 
gess ( 1015-1718) [«j. v.], and removed it to a 
new meeting-house in Hanover Street, J^ong 
Acre. At llaiioxei* Street he estnhli»hed a 
Tliursday mnniiiig lecture, and iiiaintniiied it 
till Christmas 1 7(57. In the Saltt'rs’ Hall con- 
f€*reiices in 1719 | see J?i:\DTiURy, Thomas] 
Earle was one of the t wi*nty-.s(*ven ]»resby- 
teriuii subscribers. In 1 7 28 he was elected one 
of the trustees of Dr. 'Williams’s foundations. 

On 21 Aug. 1728 the. dogrt*eof D.D. was con- 
*«l upon him by Edinburgh University ; 
t>rtl_\ afterwards the same degree was coii- 
feritid upon him by King's (kdlege., Aberdeen. 

At tills time he held the position of chaplain 
to Archibald, duke of Douglas (109-4-1701) 

[q. v.l III June 1780 lie was chosen one of 
the Tuesday lecturers at Siilti'rs’ Hall, and 
held this post, in connect ion xvi th other dut ies, 
to the last, in spite of extreme age and blind- 
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ness ; remarkingff when his friends pi*essed 
him to resign the lectureship, * I am sure you 
will not choose a better in my stead.’ In 
his congregation he had several assistants 
from 173:^, including Benjamin Hollis {ti, 
11 March 1744)), Samuel ' Morton Savage, 
afterwards J).li. (17oi)-(5d), and Alice Harris, 
D.D.jWho succeetled him. Karle was a man 
of romarkuhlo vigour ; he was never out of 
health, though he oiu-e broke his arm, and 
became blind many \cars before his death. 
At the age of niiie'ly he could easily repeat 
u hundred lines at any gi\eu place from 
his favourite classic aurliurs. The hackneyed 
stories of Iii' jokes relate chielly to his three 
T;i'iM*s, wJiom he calk'd ‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil to one of them he e\plAine<l 
the dilFeivuce. Ijot ween exportation and trans- 
portation by saying, ‘ If ytni were export ei I 
I should he transported.’ He preached on t he 
lastSumlayof his life,!«-moking hi< pipe in th«* 
\e>trv before ^^ttiioii as usual, and died sud- 
denly in his chair on 29 May 17dS, ageil 4>2, 
or, according to another account, 94 years. 

He published: L 'Sermon to the S<H:ie- 
ties tor the Reformation of Manners ... at 
Salters Hull, 2ti .July,* I70t, l2iiio (dedicated 
to Sir T. llolH^rls). 2. * Hearing without 
Doing,’ 17(X5, 4to < last sermon at r..imii Street 
lecture). .‘3. •Sacramental Kxercises,’ 1707, 
12mo: r»'printed, Boston, Mu.'«s., 175H, I2uio: 
a version in Gutdic, Ediiib. 1 S27, 1 2mo. 4. * ( )ii 
IVayer ami Hearing the NN'ortl,’ 1 70S, I2mo 
(part f»f the Weighhousc Friday series ; re- 
printetl in *Tvveiity-foiir Practieul J )i«coursi*’»,’ 
lylO, 12rao, 2 Vfds. ) o. ‘ Saere<l Poems,’ 
1720, l2mo (dedication, dated 27 June, to 
Mr.-*. Su-sannaLijingford: ptyle-ihirastdf ‘eliap- 
lain to hi.s grace the Duke of Douglas '). 
6. * Umbritii Cantiani I'ormata,’ 172t), l2mo 
(anon, dared ‘ex agro C’antiano Cal. Mart. 
172J);' a .small volume of Latin v* r.-e; con- 
tains po^un addressed to J^rince l'*redcrick,also 
elegies on A<ldison, Burnet, Tong, vVc. ) Eark* 
published <oine twenty other separate .-er- 
mons, including — 7. ‘Ordination Sermon' 
at Newport Pagnell (William Htint), J72**>, 
8vo ; and funeral sermons - -H. For .John Cuni- 
miiig, D.D., 1 729, 8vo, 9. .Toaepli lluye-*, 1 724), 
8vo. 10. Alice Hayes, 1733, 8^0. His latent 
publication seems to have been — II. ‘The 
Popish Uoctriiieof Purgatf)ry,’ 173o, 8vf>; a 
sermon at Salters’ Hall. He contributed to 
the ‘Occasional I’apers,’ 1 7 Ri-l 9 [see A VEur, 
Benjamin, LL.D. J : and translated into Latin 
sundry treatises by Daniel Williams, D.D., 
for foreign di.stribution in accordance with 
the term-s of Williams’.s will. At the end 
of Matthew Clarke's funeral sermon for the 
Kev. .fereraiah Smith, 1723, 8vo, is Smith’s 
character attempted in verse by Earle. Kippi.s 


publishes his facetious lines 011 the value of 
degrees in divinity; his Lines on the 
service are given in ‘ Evangelical Magome,* 
ii. 264. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), i. 177; Prot.D)iw. Mag. 
1709, 3-49, .389; Wilsons Diss. Churches, 180S, 
i. 169, ill. dOS, ; Oalamy's Hist, of my own 
Time, 1830. ii. .^13, 529; Cat. of aroduateSt 
Etliiib. Univ. 1850 ; James's Hist. Litia.#foesU 
Chapels, 1867, 669 ; Jeremy's Presb. Fbud, 1885, 
123; AValter Wilson's MSS. in Dr. Williams's 
Libraiy (Biog. Coll. 40, vol. ii.)] A. G, 

EARLE, SiK THAMES (17fi5-1817), sut- 
geon, was bom in liUiidon in 1 755, aiid re- 
ceive<l his professional education at St. BaN 
tholomow's Hospital. He was elected assis- 
tant-surgeon to the hospital in 1770. From 
177*> to 1784, as Mr. Crane, one of the sur- 
geou>, was unable to operate, Earle performed 
(iiio-third of the o^it^rations at the hospital. 
He was ekicted sutgeon 22 May 1784, and 
held tliat olKee for thirty-one years, resigning 
two years before his deatli in 1817. He lived 
in llniiov'T Square, London, was surgeon 
extraorrlinary to tleorgi' III, and was c^e- 
brated as an operator. In 1802, when pre- 
sident of the College of Surgeons, ho was 
knig}ite<l )>y t he king. He married the daugh- 
ter of Percival Pott, then surgeon to St. 
Barth<»lomew*.s Hospital, and his third son, 
Henry Tq. v.\ beeiiine ^llrgeon to the same 
foiin<(ation. Earle wrote the memoir of Per- 
cival Pott prefixed to the threo-volume oc- 
tavo edirioTt of Pott’s works, published in 
1790, and a life of another colleague, T)r. 
William Austin [q. v.“[, prefixed to an essity 
on lithotomy. Both are written in a simple, 
lucid style, which is also found in his surgi- 
cal writings, andw'hieJi wasprfibably acquired 
fr<nn his study of tint methotla of thought 
and the Avritiiigs of Pott. He; was famous 
for his skill in lithotr>my, and introduced an 
inipnivennmt in the treatment of liydrocele. 
His ".urgieal works are: 1. ‘A Treatise on 
the Hydrocele,’ 1791 (with additions in 1793, 
I79f», and 1805). 2. ‘ Practic-al Observations 
(*u tlio Operation for Stone,* 1793 (2nd edi- 
tion 174Wj). 3. ‘ Observations on the Curt? of 
(.'’iirved Spine,' 1799. 4. ‘On Burns,’ 1799, 
5. * A New Method c»f Operation for (''ataract,* 
l801. 6. ‘ Letter on h met iire.s of the Lower 

Limbs,’ 1807. 7. ‘ On Ilremorrlioidal Ex-^ 

cre.Hceiices,* 1807. In the ‘ Philosophical* 
Transactions* for 1803 he described a very 
large vesical calculus. His writings show 
tliiit besides being a skilful operator he was 
a careful observer at the bedsule, and in every 
way a worthy disciple of the illustrious Per- 
cival Pott. 

fMS. Journal of 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
Works.] N. M. 
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EARLE, JOHN (UK)1 P-1665), bishop of 
Sal^Bury, son of Tiiomtis Earlo or Bunes, 
registrar of the arclibisliop's court at York, 
was bom at York in or about 1601. His 
parentc T^ere in easy circumstances, and in 
1619 their son was st»nt to Oxford. There 
can be no doubt that he is the Molm Knrles/ 
a Yorkshireinan, uf^od 18, wlio matriculated 
as a c;';nimonor at Christ Church 1 June 1619 
Umv, lie*/, (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 
pt. ii. p. 67o). But according to AV’’ood*s j 
‘FftSti*(ed. Bliss, i. 650), bo took the dogriie 
of B.A. as a m<?mbor of McHon College 8 .July i 
1619, and in tlic same year obtained a fellow- ! 
ship at Merton (Jollego ( B uo d bi c k, j 

fiaUt of Merton Co//c(f/«(()xford Hist. Soc,), p. ■ 
283). The diflicully of roconciJiug tlieso dates ; 
is obvious, and no satisfactory explanation can ; 
bo given, hktrle took the ilegree of master ‘ 
of arts in 16J1, and in 1661 .served the *»tlice j 
ofproctorfor tlio tiiiiver.'>ity, about which time 
he was also a^mointed chanlain to Philip, earl 
of Pembroke, then ehaiirellor of Oxfonl. lie , 
was incorporated M. A. of (.’ainbridge in 1662. j 
The first thing known to have been wi'itteu j 
by Karle to luivt* been a p«i(*m on the , 

death of Fruiieis Besiuinont tin* dramatist in , 
1616 (not published till KUO in Beaumont’s 
* Poems*), which wa.s followe*! by a sshort 
poem on Sir John Burronghs, wht) was killed 
in the unsuc(‘e.s{,riil e.xjx'ditinn to the Isle of 
U6 (August K>26). lie also wr<»te lines on 
the return of tin* jirtnee from Spain (MfMre 
ArufUi'aiue^ i. 28f5 ). A1 1 1 lK>e ver.M*.-' have very 
c^)nsulenihle merit, and ave. not distigurcd hy 
the conceits ctiminon nl that period. NMiile 
a fellow of Mt*rtnii lie wrote a well-known 
Latin poem,* I lort us Mertoneiusis,' firi»t printed 
in Aiibrev*.*» ‘ Xiit. 1 1 ist . of Surrey/ i v. 1 6<> 7 1 
(1716). In 1628 there came out the very re- 
markable work,AvhicIi gives Karle his literary 
fame. It Avas entitled ‘ MicToco.«imographie, 
or a Pceoe of the World di.scoA ered in Ks.saye.s 
and Characrtors.’ This was published anony- 
mously by Ktlward Blount [q.v. ],but was soon i 
known to be Karle s work. Kvory sentence 
is full of wit and humour. The * characters* | 
are inimitahly drawn, and the sketches throw 
tho greatest light upon t he social coiidit ion of 
the time. It was highly appreciated, itnd ran 
through three editions in the year of its pub- 
lication ( 1 628''. Of the fourt h edit ion ( I62t) ? ) 
no copy IS known, A fifth appeart*d in 1629, 
a sixth in 1680 (reprinted in K)8.‘j), a seventh 
in 1668, and others in 1642, 1650, and 1661. 
Fifty-four ‘ characters * appeared in Blount’s 
first edition. The fifth of 1629 was ^ much 
enlarged* to seventy-six, the sixth 'aug- 
mented ’ to sovi*nly-t^ight. Later edit ions are 
dated respectively J 669, 1 076, 1762, and 1 786. 
The best edition was edited by Dr. Bliss in 
VOL, XVI. 


1811. Professor Arber issued a reprint in 
1808. A manuscrijjt of the work, dated 
14 Dec. 1627, is among the Hunter MS8. 
in Durham Cathedral Library. It contains 
forty-six ' characters,’ of wliich three* appear 
nowhere else. This version wa.s carefully col- 
lated with the printed editions, from which 
^ 't often widely differs, by the llev. J. T. 
I Fowler in 1871 {Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
viil. and ix.) 

I In 1660 Karle wrote, a short poem on the 
death of William, third earl of Pembroke, 
the elder brother of Karl Piiilip, chancellor 
of Oxford University. This clever elegy may 
have been the means of recommending him to 
tho chancellor, who.se patronage proved valu- 
able. As hi.s chaplain Karle had a lodging at 
the court about 1631. In 1639 the earl pre- 
sented him to tho rectory of Bishopston in 
Wilt-sbire, in suece.'»aioii to William Chil- 
liugworih [q. v.j .Meanwhile his fame as 
an author, according to Clarendon, acquired 
for him * very general esteem with all men.* 
Antliony a Wood says tliat * lii.s younger years 
were adorned with oratory, jxietry, and witty 
fancie.s.’ It is evident that hi.s manners were 
at tractive and phrasing. C’lartmdoii descril)es 
Ills coiiA'ersatioii as ' so pleasant and delight- 
ful, so very innocent, anil so very facetious, 
that no man’s company was more desired and 
more loved.* Tin* king formed a high opinion 
of him, id ap]>oiiited him tutor to his son 
t’harles, m .‘uicces.'-ion to Hr. Huppa, who was 
. raised to the bishopric of .Salisbury in 1641. 
j From this time to iiis death Karle was more 
j closely attacliLKl to the fortunes of the second 
^ f’hnrles lliaii pt'rliaps any other Kiiglish 
I divine, and was niort* highly valued by "him 
. than any other man of his cloth. Karle Avas 
one of those aa'Iio Avere in the habit of meet- 
ing at I..ord Falkland's hoii.«>o at Groat Tew 
before tlie civil Avars. ‘ He Avould frequently 
profes.V says Ularendoii, ‘that ho hud got 
uion? useful lonrniiig by liis conversation at 
Tew than he had at Oxfiird.* Clarendon, 
writing to Karle 10 March JtH7, asks him 
to forward ‘ that discourse of your oAvn Avhich 
you read to me at Hurt mouth in the end 
i»f your contemplations upon the I’roA'crbs 
in memory of my Lord Falkbiiid.’ Nothing 
further is kiiuAvn of tliis work. On 10 Nov. 
1640 Karle took the degree of D.D. at Oxford, 
and in 1046, to his oaaui great astonishment, 
lie Av;is appointed one of the Westminster 
Assembly of Dii ' His loyalty and attacli- 

ment to the church did not permit him to act 
in this capacity, but his appointment testifies 
to the general estimation in which ho Avas 
held. On 10 Feb. 1642 -6 Karle was elected 
chancellor of the cathedral of Salisbury, but 
of this appointment, os well as of the living 

T 
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of UiahooBton, he wis eoon aftematd* de- 
priTed M ft ^mftlignant/ During the earlier 
part of the civil war Earle lived in retirement, 
ond occupied himself in translating into I^tin 
Hooker’s ^Ecclesiastical Poli^,* and after- 
wards the ‘ Eikon Bnsilike.’ The latter wis 
published in 1649; the former, written chiefly 
at Cologne, was * utterly destroyed by pro- 
digious heedlessiioss and carelessness (Letter 
from Smith to Ileariic, 16 Sept. 1 1 Oo, in Bod- 
leian Library). ^ ^ ^ 

WlwTt ("linrles TT wa^* «j)>lig.vl to fly fn»m 
England, Earle aceomp.anied him, or rather 
preceded him, as he is said to have been the 
first to salutt' him «»n his arrival at Kouen. 
The Iving noAv appointed him chaplain and 
clerk (»f the olo;.. t. During the pori«ul of 
the Scotch expedition Earle appears to have 
resided at Antwei*j) wltli Ih*. Morley in the 
house of Sir Charles Cotterell [q. v.] ‘He was 
called fi*orn this place to heal some of the 
troubles which were existing in the house- 
hold of the Ibike of York at Paris, and he 
probably remained at Paris till tlie Ib'stora- 
tion. lie assisted the king with nirmey in 
his necessities, a ncl was engaged Avith ^torley, 
Barwick, anti others in working at schemes 
to bring ab*>iit his relurii. In tlio midst of 
the intrigues, which 4 levidoped great bitter- 
ness and rancour, Earle maintained his pt^pn- 
larity. ‘He wti^ among the few excellent 
men," says (Marendnn, ‘avIio never had, and 
never couM ha\e, an enemy.’ On the Bestn- 
ration Earh‘’s lir**t preferment was to the 
dennerj'of Wotrninstt^r. t)n iJo March 16<31 
Earle was nniniiiated a commissioner to re- 
view the prayer-book : on March he 
preached at ctmrt, and on 1*6 April nssisti'd at 
the coronation. At Westminster lie had the 
opportunity of first practically -slnnving that 
he cherished no hitter feeling against the 
nonconformist divin**s. It xvas thought good 
policy at first !o conciliate the leading men «>f 
these views, and L’ichard Baxter '‘ip v.1 was 
yapointed to preacli at the abhev ( Juno 1)16:2). 
Tile dean, finding him unprovided with cleri- 
cal vestments, oth-red him a‘tip[iet* (u^ed in 
place of a hood) t o wear o ver li i s gown. Ba xter 
tunied rather abruptly aAvay. Upon this it 
was reported that htt had refused the cleric.al 
dress, and .some indignation wa^s excitcfl. 
Baxter wrote to Earle to explain that he had 
thought the * tippet * t)ie mark of a doctor in 
divinity, and not having that degree he had 
simply refused it on that ground. T'J’pon this 
Earle wrote him a most kind and friendly 
letter, in the margin of which Baxter notea, 
*0 that they were all such!’ Earle was one 
of the church commissioners at tlie Savoy 
conference, and his moderation in this great 
controversial duel is again noted by Baxter, 


On do Not. 1669 he wae coneecmtieAlbld]^ 
of Worcester in euccesaion to Dr. Oendim. 
and on 98 Sept. 1666, on tbe promotictti 01 
Ihr. Henchman to the see of London, ^ w«« 
translated to Salisbury. In the ii^ncinistra- 
tion of his diocese Earle dealt very tenderly 
with the nonconformists, and in his place 
in parliament opposed to the utmost of^ hts 
power persecuting and vindictive jpeilSbres. 
The first Conventicle Act was altogetlier dis- 
tasteful to him, but to the {lersecuting clauses 
of the Five-mile Act hcAvassrill more strongly 
opjiosed. Tlie coivi and parliament had b^n 
driven hy the plague to Oxford, and thither 
Earle had accompanied the king, and occu- 
pieil rooms in University College. He was 
struck with grievous illness, but with his last 
breath he proteste<l against the act which 
was then Ijoing fabricated against the non- 
conform i*its, and which was said by many to 
las a revenge siigg».'«»teHl hy the clergy on' ac- 
count of the superior devotion shown hy the 
iionconforinistsiliiringrhe plague. The bishop 
died in Uni versify College 17 Xov, 166.>, and 
washiiriiMl with mueh "tate in Merton College 
Chapel :?5 Xov. 11 is grave was near the high 
altar, and in the north-east corner of the 
chap**l a monument was erected to him Avith 
a highly laiidutory l.atin inscription. Perhaps 
Burnet's w^ird.'s a rtord the strongest testimony 
to the beauty and purity of the character of 
Earle : * He Avas a man of all the clergy for 
wlmra the king hud the greatest e.steem" Ho 
had been his suh-tuttn*, and folloAved him in 
all his exile Avith clear a character that 
the king could never si-e or hear of any one 
thing amiss in him. .So he, avIio had a secret 
pleasure in finding out anything that lessoned 
a man esteemed fr>r piety, yet had a value for 
him Iwjvond all 1 he men of his order.’ Cii- 
lamy llie iioncoiiforinist wrote that Earle 
* was a man that could do good against evil, 
forgiA'e much out of a charitable heart.’ 

[Efirlf's Miero<*osmography, or a Piece of the 
World di^scoA'ured, ed. Bli.s.s, London, 1811 ; 
Woojfs Atheriifi Oxon., od. Bliss, iii. 716--19; 
ri.’irendonV History of the Behellion, and Life, 
Oxford, 1843; Claron<lon State Papora; Con- 
formists’ First Plea for the Xonconfornaiats ; 
Burnet’s Own Time, London, 1838.] G-, Gl. P. 

EARLE, JOHN (1749-1818), catholic 
divine, hum in London on 31 Dec. 1749, wof^ 
educated at the English college, Douay, and 
bccam*.^ r>ne of the officiating priests at tho 
chapel of the Hpanish ambassador in Dorset 
Street, Manchester Square, London, where 
he died on lo May 1818. 

His Avorks art) :* 1 . A poem on * Gratitude,’ 
composed in commemoration of the partial 
repeal of the penal laAvs in 1791, 2. ‘Re- 
marks on the Prefaces prefixed to the first 
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and second Tolumes of a work entitled " The 
Hohr Bible ; or the Books accounted sacred 
by Jews and Christians, faithfully translated, 
&c., hy the Her. Alexander Gfeddes, LL.B./* 
in four Letters addressed to him by the Rev. 
John Earle/ London, 1799, 8vo. 

[Oatholicon (1818), vi. 82; Gillow'sBibl. Diet.; 
Cottov^ Ithemes and Doway, p. 72.] T. G. 

EARli:i^ WILLIAM(1833-1 885), major- 
general, third son of Sir Hardman Earle of 
Allerton Tower, Lancashire, the iicnd of an old ^ 
Liverpool family, who was c.vated a baronet in , 
1869, by Manr, daughter of William Langton ■ 
of Kirknam, Lancashire, was bf)rn on 18 May . 
1633. He was educated at Wincliesfcr, and ' 
entered the army as an ensign in the 49th 
regiment on 17 Oct. 1851. He wasproniote<l ‘ 
lieutenant on 6 June 1864, and in tliaf year . 
Hccom^ianicd his regiment to the Criim-a, ' 
Avdiere it formed part of Peniiefiither*< brigade 
in the 2nd division under Sir De Laey Evans. 
Tie served with that regiment throughout the 
Crimean war, and was present at the battle 
of the .‘Vima, the repulse of the IJii'^iaii >ortie 
on 26 Oct., the battle of Tiilferniaii. ami tin* 
atta<‘1c on the Jledaii on 18 Juno 185.5. For 
his sen'ices lie receivt'd the Oiniean medal 
with three elasp<<, the Sardinian andTurki4i 
inedaN,aiid the lifth clas'<nf the ord**r of tin* 
Mi*<ljidie. During the eamnaign, on 16 1 •!». 
lft5o, he had been promofecl captain, and on 
its conelu*<ioii in 1856 he e.xchuuge<l int<» the 
Grenadier guards as lieutenant and captain. 

( )n 28 April 1 863he was promoted captain and 
lieiitenant-colonci, and on 21 .Inly of the fol- 
lowingyenrlie married Mary, seeond »la lighter 
of Gi*iienil PirWilliam Jphii Cndriiigton 
He found no dilliciilty in getting jdenty of 
staff’ employment, and wiw assistant military 
secretary to t'reneral Sir W. .T, Codrington, 
governor of fJ ibralf ar, from 1 85J) to 1 860. He 
was brigade-major in Nova Si?ot ia in 1 862 and 
1863, and mllUarv secretary to General Sir 
C. H. Doyle, commatiding in North Amt»rica, 
from 1865 to 1872. On 20^ray 1868 he was 
promoted rolono],aiidiii 1872 he arroinpanied . 
Lord Northbrook to Tmlia ns military si^re- 
taty,and remained in that capacity until 
when he returned with his chief, and Avas made 
a C.S.I, In 1 ‘<78 ho became a major in the 
81reuadier guards, and on 31 Oct. 1 8K) was pro- 
moted major-general, and at once ai^pointed to j 
the command at Shomc1iff*e, from wliich he ; 
was transferred in 1881 to the command of 
the 2nd infantry brigade at Aldershot . In ' 
1882 he was sent to Egypt, and placed in ‘ 
command of the ^rrison of Alexandria, and , 
remained during liord Wolseley’s campaign , 
of Tel-el-Kebir m that position. For his ser- 
vices in the defence of Alexandria he ^ya3 . 


mode a O.B., and he was also rewarded by the 
khedive witn the second class of the OTaer of 
the Medjidie. Earle remained at Alexandria 
‘ in command from 1882 till the end of 1884, 
when Lord Wolseley selected him to accom- 
pany the force intended to go up the Nile to 
the rescue of General Gordon at Kliartoum. 
After the army had conceiitrated at Korti, 
Lord Wolseley despatched the column, known 
as the Desert Column, under the command of 
' Sir Herbert Stewart across t he desert towards 
Khartoum, Avliilo he sent another division of 
his forces up the Nile under the command of 
Earh*, with ('olouel Henry Brackeubury as 
his chief of the staff*. Earle’s column was 
not o.\pected to rr*acli Khartoum until some 
time after Stewart’s, and one of the principal 
reasons of its despatch was to punish the tribes 
wliich had murdered (!?olonel J. D. H. Stewart 
aiul Frank Power when on their way from 
Khartoum in the previous year. This was 
.iiccessfull}* accomplished, and the village of 
the murderer.s burnt. .V few days later in his 
upward progress Earle attacked a powerful 
body of Arabs in their entrencbinents, at Kir- 
>i*‘knn,on 1 0 Feb. 1885. The enemy’s positions 
Avere carried successfully; but Avliile leading 
on his troops Earle was i*liot in the forehead 
and killed on the spot. Tlu* news of the fall 
of Khartoum made it necessary for Colonel 
Braokenbnry. avIio had succceJed Earle, to 
bring Iwick his column, and he also brought 
back the body of ICarle, which was sent to 
England and buried at Alh-rton. An excel- 
lent statue of Earle has been made by C. B. 
Birch, A.R.A., and erecte<l nt Liverpool, his 
native place. 

[Hart’s Army List; bit nary notice in the 
Ti 16 Feb. 1887 ; and for his operations on 
the Nile, The Fiver Tolnmn, by Major-General 
Homy Draokenbury, C.B.] H. M, S. 

EARLE, WILLIAM BENSON (1740- 
1796), philanthropist, ehlesr son of Harry 
Benson Earle, was born ;it Shaftesbury, Wilt- 
sliire, in 1 7 40, but his life was pnsseil at Salis- 
bury, Avith the history and charities of Avhich 
city his name is inseparably associated. After 
spending his boAdiood, first at the school in 
the Close, and then ns a commoner at Win- 
chester (?ollege, he proeeeded to Merton Col- 
lege, Oxfonl, AA’hi»re he graduated B.A. in 
1761, M.A. ill 1761 [OL of Oxford Gradu- 
ates, ed. 1851, p. 203). lie then made the 
grand tour of the continent (1765-7), On 
his return he prepared scA-eral tracts, in which 
he describ<?s tlie more striking port ions of liis 
travels. Two of these, vi*. * A Description 
of Vallombrosa’ and * A Picturesque View of 
the Glaciers in SaA'oy,’ lie communicated to 
thi ‘ Monthly Miscellany.’ A third is * 
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Ijetter to Ijor<l l^ittiJton, containiiw ft <1^* 
ficription of tlio last grtnit Kriiptionof .Mount 
A.D. irtUJ; Lond. 1770, Mngthe^se- 
quel to the reprint of n lott#"r on tho eruption 
of the same mountain in IddO addre^s^ed to 
Charles ll hv Lord Winoliil^ea. On the 
death of his father in 1776 Karle snowtHled 
to an ample fortune. Tri 17S6, haviiijr di-'^- 
covcred wdio was the real author, he publishecl 
a new edition of Jlishop KiirleV ‘ (Characters, 
which on its iirst appearance »mly bon* the 
name of tiu* jmhli-^ht'r and L»lwanl 

Blount . q. He was an excelh-nt musician, 
and coinp*’>se(i sov»‘ral Ljlees; jdso a ‘Satictus 
and a < KM-ie/ whicli are still occasionally 
perfornieil in S.ili-biirv (’atbe«lral. lie diecl 
iitSalishiirx on i* March I7lh>, and wasburuMl 
at Newton Toney. By Ids will he bequeathed 
larjre sum-s to various h'umed and charitable 
institutions. A pn^fileof him was enjjrjived 
by Prince Hoar** in 1760 at the expen.^e ot the 
Society of Arts. 

[Gent. Majir. Ixv. 95. Ixvi. J153, 1113; llenaon 
and Hntoher’&OM and XewSarura. 049-52 ; Cat. 
of Mu-sic in Ilrii , 3[us. ; Nichols’s Tllu^tr. of Lit. v. 
346 ; Nicholas Lit, Aiiml. ix. 192.J T. C. 

EARLOM, BTCI1AK1)( 17 mez- 

zotint eiigraxer, son of Richard Karloni, who 
for many yeav^ and till his death Jield the 
situation of a > e'..rrv-clerk of the pan**h of 
St. Sepulclir*', liOrKlon, was born in L<uido« 
in ]713,andre^!.h d ini^nv linn*', Smithfiidd. 
A portion of ile- premi>es wliich he held was 
occupied by an iniim-nt cnach maker, to whom 
the stagt" coarU of the lord mayor was m-ca- 
.sionally taken to be rejiairod and cleaned. 
The allegorical paintiii”" by Cipriani wbieh 
decorated tht* V'-hiele attracted the attention 
of Karloiu. who made ropier: of llu*m. Tie 
so far succeeded a-' to induce his father to 
place him undiT the tuition of (Tiprlani, and 
in 176o became- hiiowii t«) Alderman Boydell, 
xvbo entertained so hi«-b an opinion of the 
young arti.st that he employed him to m:ik».* 
Jlrawdnes from t he celebrat od col h -ct irm of pic- 
ture.s at ITougliton,and now at St. Petei-sburg, 
for the engm^•c^s to work from. In ]7o7 bo 
wa.s awanled a premium by t he Si >ciet y of .\ rt 
in the art r»f mezzotint engraving lOarhjm was 
his own instntetor. Ili.s plate.*, show great 
technical skill, e-p<'cially tluneof flowers afti-r 
V'an Iliiy.sum, and are highly valiii»d by tiu* 
connoisseurs. I'hey were produced in a styh.* 
4»f engraving which till then had never be«*n 
thought capable of rejiro-senting the <lelicate 
texture of flowers. Karlom wa.s not les.s sue- ' 
ces.sful in lii.s engi*avings in the chalk manner. ^ 
A fine example in this way may seen in 
his figure of A lope after llomnoy. Ife nUo 
engraved a .serie.s of prints after the original ^ 


! drawings of Olauclo LorrainOf in the posses^ 
' sion of t lie Duke of Devonshire, lliese dra w- 
' tugs were called the ' Liber ^''eritatis,* and 
‘ wore mndo for the purpose of identifying thti 
n'al works of Claude from other., that were 
said to Iw from his liand. Tliesc eugraviugs 
are executed iu imitation of the original draw- 
ings, and printed in a warm bistre colq^s^ to 
' aid the resemblance. They were a* first pro- 
ducinl only in outline, simply with ii view to 
' show the "chanicter of the composition. It 
tiirnecl out that the demand was so e.vtensive 
that the publishei, Boydell, caused Earlom to 
retouch and rt'fresh llie plates no less than 
live nr six times. He died 9 Oct. in 

Exmoiitli Street , Plerkeiiwell, and was buried 
in the Inwerburial-groiiudof St. .Mury,TsHng- 
tnn. A widowatid married flaiightersurvived 
him. 1 It‘ cngraA'cil over sixtv plat cs in mezzo- 
tint, among which are * The Royal Academy,' 
after Zofliiny ; Samuel Barrington, after Rey- 
nold.*.; IliclinTd, viscount Kitzwilliam, after 
Howard; AVillinm Henry,dukei>f 01imce.«*ter, 
after IJiUnilton ; Horatio, lord Nelson, ai’tt*r 
BeecJiey; AVilliam J'itt, after T)u{>/mt ; the 
^et of .'.ix plates of the 'Marriage a la Mode,' 
afti»r Hogarth ; t wo flower pieces, after Hny- 
sum ; Blacksmith's Shop, and i he Forge, after 
Wright . 1 1 i s j)i >rt rait by ( 1 . Sre wart has been 
engraved in mezzotint by 'J\ Tnipton. 

(RtslgiMve's hict, of .ArtiMs; .1. C. Smith's 
BritUh .Mez/etinte Portmit'-, }»t. i. p. 212; .Vrt 
Jounml, 18Sr>, p. 211. J L. K. 

EARNSHAW, liAl UENPE {d. 17(17), 

metdianiciari, the son of a w*'a\er or cloth- 
worker, wa.s born early in the eighteenth 
c»*ntury at Wednescoiiyh, in the parish of 
Motiram-in-LongfJendnle, (’heshire. After 
^erving a sf*veii years' appreiitice.ship to his 
lather’s busine.ss he went for frnir years to a 
tailor, and then took to hi.s bi*:t trade, that 
of a clockmaker. He lunl a remarkable 
geniiLs for miicluinisni of all kinds. He made 
miwical in‘*truinent«, and taught music; un- 
deisiood chfonistry, metal liirg'y, and luathe- 
inat ics ; wa.s an tmgvaver, painter, and gilder; 
a maker of sundiuks and of optical in.*fttru- 
ments *4 a bell-founder and worker in various 
metals. About 1753 he invented a machino 
to .spin and reel cotton at one operation, 
which he exhibited to some neighbours, bufr 
aflerwaivls destroyiid, under the mistaken no- 
tion that its use might deprive the i»oor of 
flu* benefit: of their lalioiir. Hi.s grea 
work was an ingenious astronomical clock, 
on the invention and construction of which 
III* .spent several years. He made many of 
the-.H clock.s, one of which was sold to Ijord 
Bute for 150/., and afterward-s became the 
pro|>erty of Ijord Lonsdale. Despite his great 
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local feme as a mechanic his earnings were 
small, and he remained poor to the end. His 
privations were increased by his wife being 
bedridden for many years, and by Jiis own 
lamenesti in the latter period of his life. He 
died in 1767, aged about 60, and was 
buried at Mot tram . A hundred years later, as 
the r^iilt of a series of art ides by M r. Will iom 
Chadwick in the ‘ Ashtoii-undeivLyne Re- 
porter,' a handsome monument, was rai.<%ed to 
his memory by public subscription in Mot train 
cliurdi^’ard. its inauguration whs marked 
by a public procession on 10 April lW»i<, j 

[Gent. Mag. 1787, vol. Ivii. pt. ii. pp. 660, 116.5, , 
1200; Aikin’s Country' roiuiit Mauche.'ytcr, 1790, ! 
p. 466; Karwaker's hlii>t Clicshiro, ii. 14il; Pa- 
latine Not(‘*Tkiok, iii. 171.] C. W. S. 

EARNSHAW, THOMAS (174S)-ltii>t>), 
watch maker, was b<ini at Asliton-uiuler-J.j'iif, 
Lanc‘a.«bire, on 4 Feb. 17 19, and at the age of 
fourteen whs iKiiind apprentice to a watdi- 
inakcr. Ho afterwards set up in bu.<ine^s in 
Ijondoii, and for many vears liad a shop at 
119 High Hoi born, lie greatly improved 
and simplified (Irahnnrs ingenious transit 
clock at. the Greenwich Ohservator}', and wa** 
the first who succceilcd in making ehrimo- 
inelcrs so simple and cheap as to he within 
tlic reach of private iji(li\ id mils. Hi» was t he 
inventor of the cylindrical haluiice sjiring.and 
of the detached detent esciijieinent, though 
in the la.st he was tuiticipate<l in France hy 
L. Hertlioud. He was one of llie comiHuilors 
for the tliscovery of the longitude in 1796, 
when his cau.'-e was e,Npoiised by Muskelyne. 
IJis ajiplicatioii avhs uti'iiiceo.ssful, hnt the 
commissioner.^ granted him and John Arnold 
6,000/. each for the improvements they Innl 
made in clironometers. li)anislmw w'rote tAvo 
pamidilcts: 1. ‘ Explanations of Timekeepers 
con.striicfcd hy the Author and the late Mr. 
John Arnold. Published byorderof the Com- . 
missionorsof Longitude,’ lH00,4to. ‘Loii- i 
git ude : an Appeal to t lie Ihiblic, stating T. E.’s : 
Claim to the Original Invention of the Im- j 
proveraonts in his Timokcouers,* ItSOS, 8vo. i 

He dieil on 1 March iH:?9 in Chenies Street, j 
Bedford Square, aged 80. His portniit was j 
engraved by S. Beilin, after Sir M. A. Shec. | 

[WwmVs Chirinsitios of Clocks and Wat chon, j 
1860; Cat. of Lihr. andMus. of t lie.Company of 
<71ockinakecs (Guildhall, liondon), 1876, pp. ll, 
99 ; Not 1*8 and Querios, 1886, 6th scr. xi. 472 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1829, pt. i. p. 28.3 ; Git. of the Pa- 
tent Office Lthrary, 1881, i. 207 ; London Itirec- 
tories; Saunier's Modern Horology, p 477.1 

c w s 

EAST, Sir EDWAIIH HYDE (1764- 
1847), chief justice of Calcutta, great-grand- 
aoti of Captain John East, who was active 
in the conquest of Jamaica and obtained 


an estate there, was born in that island on 

9 Sept. 1704. He became a student of the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 

10 Nov. 17^. He sat in the parliament of 
1792 for Great Bedwin. He steadily sup- 
ported l*itt. In J 813 he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Sir Henry Russell as chief justice of 
the supreme court at Fort William, Bengal 
(such IS the correct designation). Before he 
left Jilngland lie was knighted by the prince 

j regent, B(\sides pi'rfonning his j iidicial dutie.s 
I ho interested himself in the cause of nativit 
; education, and avus the chief promoter of the 
1 1 iiidoo College. W hen lie rt*t ired from office 
in 1822 the natiA’es presented him w'ith an 
uddre^s riiul subscribed for a statue of him. 
Thi>, executed by Chantrey, was afterwards 
placed in the grand-jury room of the supreme 
eo u rt . On h is ret ii rii East aa'hs made a baronet, 
25 April 1826. He represented Winchester 
in parliament, l826-;K), Avas sworn of the 
]u-ivy ctmncil, and appointed a member of 
the "judicial committee of that body, in 
order to a.‘V'i?t in i lie disposal of Indian ap- 
p<*als. He wa.s also chosen a bencher of the 
Inner Temple and a felloAV of the Royal So- 
ciety. Ea>J was married in 17*^6, and Jiad a son 
and daughter. The .Tame^ Bullor East 
[q. A’.], succeeded him in the title. died 

at hi* residence, Sherwood House, Battersea, 
oil 8 Jan. 1847. His Avife predeccaswl him 
thr»‘e years. East is cbic6y Known as alegal 
Avrircr from his * Report. s of ('asi'.s in the 
Court of King’s Bench iVoni Miclu Term, 
20 Oeo. ITT ( 1785 ), to Triii. Term, 40Geo. IQ 
(18(K)),* .8vo, 5 A'ols., 1817, by C. Durnford 
ami E. H. Ea.st. Tlit'se Avere the first law 
report .s puhli.''hed regularly- at the end of each 
term. Ilence they Avere called the ‘Term 
Rept>rts.’ They were continued by East alone 
in liis ‘ Beport.s of Tases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of King’s Bench from 
Mich. Term, 41 Geo. HI (l8(X)>, to Mich. 
Term, 56 Geo. Ill (181 2),’ 1 5^01, 1814. Then^ 
arevnviou,-* American editions of both series. 

‘ No Eiiglisli r€»pf>rts,' says Marvin, * are 
ofteiier cited in Americnii c^uirts than the.se’ 
(p. 282). East also Avrote: 1. * Pleas of the 
Crown; or a Cieiieral Tn*atisc on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Criminal Law,’ 2 vols. 
1803. This, the rc.sult of fifteen years’ labour, 
is based partly on a canTul study of previous 
Avriters and on private collect ions of coses. 

2. ‘A Report of the Cas»».s of Sir Francis 
Burdett against the Right Hon. Charles Ab- 
bott, ’1811. 

[Gent. Mftg. April 1847; Lcalgo's Genealogy 
of the Poeragi' and Baronetago (1869), p. 671 ; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography ; Soule's Lawyer's 
Reference Manual (Boston, 1883) ; Addit. MS. 
19242, f. 147.] F. W-T. 
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SASr, Sib JAMES BUIAEB 
1878). barrieter, ^deat aon of Sir Edword 
H^e East [q. v.], was bom in Bloomabuiy, 
liOndoni on T Feb. 17^. He was edi^tw 
at Harrow and at Christ Cliurch, Oxford, 
whore be proceeded B.A. in 1810, H.A. in 
1824, and was created a D.C.L. 18 J une 1884. 
He was called to the bar of the Inner Temple 
on 5 Feb. 1813, became a bencher of his inn 
15 Jan. 185G, and reader in 1809. He sue* 
ceeded his father as the second baronet 8 Jaii. 
1847. As a lib»‘ral mi'inber he sat for Win- 
chester from July 1830 to 3 lh*c. 1832, 
and again fn?iu 10 Jaii. l’^35to lOheb. 1864. 
He was « magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 


Pastorals, AntbeiioiMf NtMiKdiiUMiito, Fandse. . 
and Madrigidoft to 5 siid 6 parta^ (L810),ho 
had obtained tbo demo of ^BaatcHgUr of 


speUxng of 

the next eii^ht^emhewMarodntednifister 
of the choristers of the ctf4iedral of IJohfeld. 
A * Fourth Set of Anthemes fhr V'eTsus 
and Chorus, Madrigals and Songs of other 
kindes to 4, 5, and 0 parts,’ hears that title, 
ap[>ended to the name of Ewt. In the same 
year a filth set of. books, consisting of songs 
for three parts, was published, and in 1019 n 
8ecotid edition of the fourth set a^rpeared. 



Heiirv Leigh, and sister of Chando«* Leigh, ^ hud reivived n life annuity from the bishop. 


first baron Leigh. She was horn on 12 June 
1791, and died on 7 April 1870. 

[Law Times, 30 Nov. 1878. p. 88 ; Tim*^, 
25 Not. 1878, p. O.] U. (’. E. 

EAST (hK*»o "pelt Kst, Ksto, and East e>, 
MICHAEL (1580?-! 680 S'), musical com- 
poser, is geuerallj supp<i&ed to have been a 
son of Thomas East v.], the well-known 
printer. Tile only nifonnation tf> he tJi- 
tained concerning Iiitj life is such as iniiy 


who Imd l>eon struck with the beauty of one 
of hi" inoti‘ts. A ‘Seventh Set of llookes, 
wherein are Duos for tu'C Huso Viols * . . 
al?*o Fancies of thive parts for two Treblt? 
Vi«»U and a Base \'ioll, so made as they must 
be plaid and not sung; lastly Aycric Fancies 
<»f 1 parts, that may l>e sung m well as 
plaid/ appeared in l<t3S, and is considered to 
nav»; he*'!! East’s last coinj)Osition. It was 
rei.-sutid about 16.V5 by Play ford with a new 
title-page. A number of anthems with iic- 
be gatheretl from the title-pages *if his mu- ' eoinpuniineiits of viuUw’ere puhli-hed by the 
sicai coraposit bills. The firat of tht‘se, a’ Muaieal Antapnirian Society in 1815, from 
madrigal, ‘Hence, stars too dim of light,’ . a set i»f xuaiiuscript part-books, once in the 
was contributed to the ‘Triumjdis of t )riana,* pn--e^Hioll of .Toll ii Evelyn, and afterwards 
the collection of madrigals made in honour in th*^ collection of Dr. Uiinbaiilt, w'lio edited 
of Queen Elizabeth, and printed in DSOl, thcAvork. The date of Eu."ts death has nut 

discovered, 

time when the compositions by the 
i madrigalian composers are admired 
was sent too late, but as all tlie re&t were ^ by comparatively few lovers of music, and 
printed, the editor, Thomas Morh-y, ‘placed | when the very structural laws of the Inu? 
It before the rest, rather than leave It out.’ , madrigal are only' understood by a mere 
This explains the reason of Ijcginiiing the j handful of leunied specialists, it is i^vceedingly 
collection with the work of an utterly iin- dillicult to e.Mimiite the position which East 
known composiT, llioiigh it is difficult to see ' field among his contempnnirie.s. In all proha- 
why the printer’s son (if such he were') should hility In* was considerably younger than the 
have been a tardy contributor. In UXM bis great- EiiglUh musters of this form, and he 
first set of ‘ Madrigales to 3, 4, and o parts’ . may be regarded as a link betw'een them and 
were published by I'lioiims East. The names the imiyirtant school which culmiiiAted in 
of both compoM*r and printer are liere given : Ileurv Vurcell. His verse-authems show in 
as Este. In 1606 a second set appeared, in , the solo port ions a de.rire, unconscious it may 
which the composer’s name is spelt Est, and ' he, but not the less perceptible, to l>e free from 
the publisher is .1. Windet. Erom the fact the exigencies oftheiiolyphonic laws, alt hough 
that the prefuc*! to this hook is dated ‘ E’rom j the iiiHiieiice of the new monodic schools of 
Elly House in Holborne,’ it Is inferred that Ikifet j Italy had not made itself felt in England, 
was at that time a retainer of Lady Hatton, | The'^orchestra of viols is divided into the samo 
the widow of Sir Christopher Hatton. Be- j number of parts as tho chorus, and at no 
tween this date anrl that of the next publica- | rime when the whole body of voices is em- 
tion, the ‘ Third Set of Brjokes, wherein are ■ ployed do the instruments x^ay otherwise 
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t!^ in unison with them. la the acoompu* 
nimeats to theeolo vemeathefre it occasioiuuly 
a greater jUaity ae to compase andatyle 
would have been permitted had the 
whole soove been written ibr voicei^and not 
infrequently, aa in the owning of 'Blow out 
the trumpet/ aomething like what we should 
now call ' descriptive’ music seems to be at- 
temftedv; 

[CompcMutioDi of Michael East, as above; Pre- 
free to the Triumphs of Oriana, first published 
in score by William Hawes about IS 14; Preface 
to llimbault*8 Collection of Anthems by Com- 
possrs of the MadrigaHan Era. published for the 
Husieal Antiquarian Society (1845) ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music, i. 49o.1 J. A. F. M. 

MAST (also spelt Est, Este, and P'aste), 
THOMAS (I540r-1 608?), printer and music 
publisher, w'as made a freeman of tlie Sta- 
tioners’ Company on 6 Dec. lo65. The first 


land, makes it dlMcult to resist the coiyeeture 
that the printer was of Italian extractioiif 
but there is .of course no direct evidence that 
such was the case. In lfi89 Byrd’s ' Songs 
of Sundrie Natures* and the first book of nia 
'Cantiones Sacne^ were published by East at 
the sign of the Black Horse in ALderegate 


appearance of his name ns n printer occurs in 
tno registers of the company in 157(1, when 
he issued llobinsonV ‘ Cliristmas Keercacons 
of Histories and Moruli 2 aooiis nplitfd for our j 
solace and consol aeon After this date his ! 
name is of frequent occurrence as a printer of , 
general literature, hut he dous not appear as | 
a printer of mu^ic until 1587, wlieii uu entry j 
occurs, under date (1 Xttv., of a set of part- j 
books entitled, according to the rt'gister, 

‘ Kaeaus. Sonne! t*-?* and Songs made into 
nmsick of fyvo parts. By William Hurd.’ 
This is taken to b*» identical with the uiidatifl 


"uaneiones sacne were pubiisned by JMust at 
the sign of the Black Harse in ALderegate 
Street. In the following year the same com- 
poser contributed tw^o madrigals to Thomas 
Watson’s ' First Sett of ItaHan Madrigalla 
Englished,’ as he had previously done in the 
case of ' Musics Transupiua,’ and in 1691 the 
second set of Byrd’s own ' Cantiones Saerm’ 
w^ issued by his assignee. In 1591 East 
print^ a new edition of the psalter of 
vVilliam Damon, the first iasue of which had 
been published by Jolin Du^' in 1579. This 
new issue of the book was publislied by Wil- 
liam SwAjne, who seems to have undertaken 
the expense of the work in consetjuenco of 
the former edition not having received its 
due [see Damon, Williaai]. This psalter 
has a special interest for mubiciaiis, in that 
I its two parts present respectively the ancient 
I and the modern metliods of harmonising 
tunes for congregational use; the first section 
of the book give.s the tune to tlie tenor, the 
second, according to inudeni usage, to the 
treble v oice. It would a]>pear that the inno- 
vation did not at once a]>pi*al to the public, 
for in till' following year Ka>t brought out a 
p>alter on his own iieeouut , of which he seems 
to have been the edit(»r, and iu which the 


<Hlit ion of Byrd a* I’pialiucs, Sonets, and Songs tenor part has the tune, as in all the older 
of Sadues and the datt'd edition of psalters. The tunes were harmoni.sed by ten 

whichappeared in 1 58*^ [seeBviti), Wir.i.iAM]. eminent composers, among whom, strange to 
Dn this assumption the lir^l word of the title say, Byrd's name does not occur. They are 
Would be simply a iiii>priiit for ‘Psulmes,’ Bichard Allison, K. Blaiicks, Michael Caven- 
biit it is far more liki ly that the scribe wrote dish, William (’oblxdd, John Douland, John 
out the complete titlroV one of the part-books. Farmer, Giles Farnaby, Edmund Hooper, 
including the name of tin? part, i.e. bass. In Edward .Tohn.son, and George Kirbve. The 
either case the contents of the earner liook title of the fir^t edition runs: 'The Whole 


are pmbably to be found iu the 1 58S tnlition, 
in the title "of which East is described as pub- 
lishing in Aldersgate Jitreet, over against the 
sign of the George, and as ‘the assigne of 
W. Byrd.’ This last is explnine<l bv tbe fact | 
that jn 1586, on the death of Tallis, Byrf 
hod acquired the moinipol^* of printing music | 
by the terms of the patent granted to him 
and Tallis by Queen Elizabeth in 1576. In 
, 1588 the groat collection of Italian madrigals 
entitled ‘ Musica Transalpina’ was published, 
and becamo the most import ant agent in pro- 
moting that admiration for the madrigal form 
as used by the Italians wliicli resulted in the 
tbimdation of the splendid school of English 
madrigalists. The frequency with which the 
printer’s name Bp|K*ars os Kste, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that he was chosen to 
introduce the Italian compositions into Eug- 


lkH>ke of Psalmt'S: with their wonted tuiiea, 
as they are song iu Churches, composed into 
four parts : All which are so placed that 
foun? inav sing ech one a seut‘nil part in this 
l)Ooke. Wherein tbe Church tunes are care- 
fully correct tMl, and thereunto added other 
short tunes vsiially song iu Loudon, and 
other places of this Bealnie. AVith a Table 
in the end of the bo()ke of such tunes as are 
newly added, with the miniber of cch Psalma 
placed to the said Tune. Compiled by soiidry 
authors who haue so laboured heerin, that 
the viiskilful with small practice may attaine 
to sing tliat part which Is fittest for their 
voice.’ From this it is plain that the psalter 
is qn early example of wliat musicians now 
call ‘scoiv* as distinguished from the ‘part- 
books,’ each of which contained a separate 
part, so that a whole set of books was always 
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necemiy 1i»6f0fr9 a madrigal or otlier coinpo- 
tttion oonttuned in them oould be song. The 
book affords also an early instance of the 
practice of calling tmias by various names : 
^Glassenburio Tune,’ * Kentish I^ne,J and 
'Ghesshire Tune' are thus distinguished. 
The psalter is dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Sir John Puckering, knight, lord keeper of 
the grt'at seal, and a dedication and preface 
are written by Kast . The s»'coiid edition, the 
earliest known to Riimey and Unwkins, U 
date<l 1591, and a third anpeurt'd in 1604. In 
1593 Thomas Morh-y’s ‘ Canzonets, or Little 
Short Songs to three Voyces,' was issued, 
and in 1594 the same composer’s ‘ Madrigalls | 
to fmire \‘oyces.’ The year after this the 
fivt'-part ballets and the twivpart canzonets 
of the same cornp«'St‘r were published. On 
2:? Jan. 1596 Ityrfl’s ]uitent expired, and East 
for the next two yi'urs did business on his ' 
own acc*i>uiit exclusively. On 22 S»'pt. of 
that year ‘A brief introduction to the skill 
t»f song** roneerningthe pmctize «.ett forth by 
AVillia'm Rath, gt‘nt.,* was transferred to Ea-'t 
from Abel Jetfe.-, by whom it had bt'enprinted 
in l.VCt, and on 24 Xov. he issued George 
Kirby e’s maclrigals. 

In l)ec»-inber 1596 many of the books pub- 
li>hed bvlic*'n.''e fpiin Byrd were transferred 
to Ea-st indepemlently. The Ce.^sation of tlie 
moiiopih’ s* ems to have given an extraordi- 
nary impetu*. to the laiblication of inii.<ic In 
tlu* next few y' ar«« nearly all the masterpieces 
of the English madrigalists were i><ued. In 
1597 Xathaniell Patrick’s ‘Song-^ of Sundry 
Natures ’ wi ‘re publi«ht <l, and an oration de- 
livered by Dr, .Tohn Bull at (ire.'<hain Cfdh'ge 
w'as printed, as well a^ tin- secr>nd edition of 
‘Miisica Transalnina.’ The next year saw 
the publication or ^Vilbve's first sot of madri- 
gals, Mori ey’s madrigal': (five, voices ) and can- 
zonets (four voices^ selected from the works 
of Italian composers, a .selection from the 
works of Orlando di Lasso, and WeeJk«*s’.s 
‘ Ballets and Madrigal.^!.’ In this year a new' 
patent was granted to Thnma.s Morley, whose 
celebrated OntrodiictioiiMiad appeared in the 
previous year, from aiiotlior press than Ea.sl’s. 
This fact, taken in Cf>nnection with the cir- 
cumstance that East’s name does not app^^r on 
the register of the St at iont*r.s’ Company until 
1600, may mean that he had had a differtmee 
With Morley, who now had it in hi.s power 
to injure his business. Whether or not tJii.s 
W'cre the case it Is of course im^wssible to ; 
cli:.*cide, but the difference, if such existed, . 
was not of long duration, for in July 1600 j 
Dowrland’s ‘ Second Book of Ayres’ appf^ared, 
from Kast’.s pre.'is. Jones’s ‘’^Eirst Jlook of | 
Ayres’ was issued in the next year, when thi 
groat collection of madrigals called ‘ The | 


Triumphs of Ortatia’ was printiodf thbi^k 
not published* The idea of this ooU^letiQii 
seems to hava been taken horn a bo^ at 
madri^ls by various oomposam, publlelmd at 
the Phalese press at Antwerp m«th$ same 
war (or perhaps previously, see prefime to 
Hawes’s edition of The TrStmphe of Onana^ 
pp. 6, 8). The Antwerp collection had .the 
general title of ^ II Trionfo di Dori,? and con- 
sisted of twenty-nine madrigals each ending 
with the words ‘ Viva la bella Dori/ It is 
not unlikely that this collection may first 
have appeared in Italy, and become known 
to English musicians, or rather to Thomas 
Morley, through the agency of Nicholas 
Yonge, who, as w'e know from the preface 
^Musica Transalpina,’w'aH in the hnuit of re- 
ceiving all the new' music from Italy. If 
TIaw*kin.s*sacroiint oftlie circumstances under 
which the English collection was made in 
honour of (^iicen Klizahetli be true, the idea 
originated with the Karl of Xottiiigham, to 
whom the eollectien in dedicated, and who, 
with n view to alleviate the (piccii’s concern 
for the cvecution of Essex, giiM? for a prize 
MibjecI ti>the pijets and musicians of the time 
the !M*auly and accomplishment?* of liis royal 
inistres.s. Hawkins goes on to surmise that 
the ipieen wa.s fimd iif the name Oriaua, but 
at the same rime adds, on (]!amden’s aiith«>- 
rity, that a Spanish Hinbit'<'*ador had libidled 
her by tlio name of Amadi-* Oriaiia, and for 
his insolence was put under a guard. This 
last circumstance w'oiilil acc^nmt for the fact, 
'which s«*eni.s to liavf? been alike unkno'wn to 
lluw'kiiis atnl to Haw'e.s, the editor of the 
reprint of the collection, that * The Triumphs 
of Oriana’ was not actually published till 
after the queen's death in 1603. Gn tbU 
supposition the name which xvas intended 
to ])]ease the queen gave her great offence, 
so that the publication had to be delayed. 
This accounts for the pre.seiice of two madri- 
gals, by I’ilkinglon and Bateson respectively, 
in wbfeb tlie burden of the wrords runs <fa 
IIeav(‘n lives Oriana,’ instead of the ending 
common to all tlie re.st of the comp^jsitions, 
i‘Long live fair Orinnn.* The contribution 
I of Miclmel I'kist (probably 1 he printer’s son) 

■ arrived too late to iii.sorted in any other 
place than immediately after the dedication, 

’ and Bateson’s* When Oriana 'U'alked to take 
tlic air’ w'as too late to be printed at all in 
the coIl(;ction. It was placed in the first set 
of madrigals by this composer, which was 
published by East later on in 1603, together 
with Weelkes’s second set, and * Medulla ’ 
Musicke’ hy Byrd and Ferrabosco [see Btkd, 
William], 'Jlie publications of 1604 are 
Michael least’s first set of madrigals, &c., the 
* First Book of Songs or Ayres of four parts. 
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40Apo8ed by Ff. F/ (Francis Hlldngton)* 
Thcmnainiiig books which am undoubtediy 
4>f .Fast’s printinif am Byrd^s 'Oradiuiliay’ 
1005, Y oulFs * CanzonetSy’and Groce’s ‘ Mtisica 
Saigr^ The next title-pa^ on which 

BfMt’s name appears has misled all the autho- 
rities as to tho length of his life. The second 
of Wilbye’s * Madrigals ’ (1609) is stated 
t^e p^ted by Thomas Fast, a/iosSnadliam, 
and it is therefore surmised by llinibault and 
others that for some reason unexplained Fast 
took the name of Snodham at this time, and 
that conseijuently all boyks bearing the latter 
name (which occurs as late as 16:24) are 
really to be included among the works printed ' 
by ICast. An entry under date 17 Jan. 1 600 in ; 
the. * Stationers* Itegis^ters* iiiukes it, however, ' 
^rtnatter of certainty tliat JOnst was dead by 
this time. The entry shows that ''rUomas ' 
Suodham, alim Kust, enleretl for his C<»pyes 
with the consent of Mistress Ka>t . . . thene 
following!* which w«Te .MsistorThomn 
Kastos copyes.’ lly the c v i<!en<‘e < d' t h«» sann 
register it i-i certain that this Snodham is by 
no means a mere p^eud^>llym, hut a st*parate 
dividiiul, who receiv<‘d fin* fr«‘f-<h>in of the 
company im June lt>02 (Auitntt, Trim- 
script the Stationers* Jicf/i/ifers, ii. 76:2), 
and wliose (ii*sl inihlicatioii was lieejisi'd on 
14 May UK)6. It is clear tliat wliat would 
now be called the copyright of the h«Joks. the 
list of w’hicli inclu<h*> all tlu* iiio'-t e<*lebraled 


and Mcelyed' with remarkable fiivonr. 
The book is manifestly made up from the hia^ 
tories of BumeT and Hawkins, the influence 
of the former being most prominentW felt. 
The only portion of any real value is a chapter 
on the state of English church music, in which 
the author deprecates the custom of writing 
fugal music, ror voices, on the ground that 
such treatment prevents the words from being 
properly heard. His reasons are clearly ex- 
pressed, and his examples, intended to prove 
the defects of vocal fugues, are taken with 
the utmost boldness from the works of musi- 
cians of the highest order. An elaborate 
criticism of the book wdll be found in the 
‘ Mon! hly ]leview,*xiii.46- 60 [see also Davy, 
John, 17611-1^^4]. At the end of his book 
appears an advertisement of other works 
bv the author, viz. ‘The Harmony of the 
Muses,* ‘ 8ix Sonatas for the Pianoforte,* and 
‘ Poc‘tical Essays.* At the time of hia death, 
in the latt»*r part, of 1828 he had Vieen for 
years chaplain of Livery Dale, Devon- 
sliin*, io which preferment he was presented 
bv Lord Itnlle. 

[Skt'trhes of the Origin, &o., as aliovc ; Gent. 
Mag. xcviii. ]4. ii. p. 647 ; Grove’.s Diet, of Music, 
i, 479; IJri^wn’s Bit Diet, of Musicians.] 

J. A. F. M. 

EASTCOURT, IIICIIAUD, actor. [See 
EsTcoruT.] 


publicationsof those above iianieil, was tniiis- EASTHOPE, Sm JOHN (1784-1865), 
ferred to Snodham by JCasl's wkUjw, and that ' politician and journalist, born at Tewkesbury 
Snoillmin kept for a tinu' tlie well-known on 29 Uct. 1784, was the eldest .son of Thomas 
uameoiihi.stitle-ijage>forrommercialreasons. Easthopc by Klizabetli, daughter of John 
In l)!*ceTnb«*r 1610 sonu* of En^tsb^^ok.s Averts Leaver of Overbury, AVorce.stershire. He 
again assigned to .John llrowiie, and in Sep- * was originally a clerk in ii provincial bank, 
tem)a*r 161 1 another entry occiirs of a truns- • and came to London to push his fortune. In 
fer of many of them to .Matthi*w Lowncs, 1818, in partnership witli Mr. Allen, he be- 
John Browii<‘, and Tht)nias Snodham. The ] came a stockbroker at 9 Exchange Buildings, 
widow, Liicretia Kjist, died in 1661, leaving city of I..ondon, and engaged in a series of 
20/. to be applied to the purchase a piece speeulation.s by which in the course of a few 
of plate to be pn-seiited to the Stalioners* yeai*6 he is sai(l to have realised upwards of 
OomiKiny, to wliich liast himself liad in 1604 160,000/. He was a 'magistrate for Middle- 
given n piece of plate of thirty-oiu* ounces ’ sex and Surrey, chairman of the Loudon and 
W'eifflit to be excused from serving some office ' iSoutb-Westeni Railway Company, a director 
of the company. | of the Canada Land Company, and chairman 

[Arber’s Transcript of Iho Stationors* Regis- ‘ of tho Mexican Mining Company. He unsuc- 
ters, (HMsini; Preface to tho Whole Bwk of cessfully con tt\sted St. Albans in the liberal 
Psalms, pubhshiHi for the Musical Antiquarian mten.*ston9.Tan.l821,bnt waseli^tedandsat 
Society, 1844; Prefiice to tho Triumphs of Oriann, for that borough from I826tol830. Inl831 
published in score by William Rawos, aUmt » he wa.s returned for Banbury, and in 1837, 
1814 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, **95, it. 367, ; having contested without success theconsti- 

J. A. r. M. j t,|,»ncy of Lewes, ho then eat for Leicester, 
EASTCOTT, RICHARD (1740 P-1828'), ! and continued to represent that town until his 
writer on music, born at Exeter about 1740, | retirement from parliamentary life in 1847. 
was author of * Sketches of the Origin, Pro- lie spoke in the iioiise with great ease, and 
gress, and Effects of Music, \^nth an Account | usiiafly with much eflect,but onlyon the com 
of the Ancient Bards and Minstrels,’ a work, laws and other questions with which he was 
or rather compilation, published at Bath in Tvell acquainted. He purchased the 'MoMlng 
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The fomer now belongs to Lady J^tlake, 
and the latter to Lord Clinton. The lam 
picture -vraa exhibited in London and the 
profincea, and Eastlake received altogether 
a^ut 1,000/* for his labour. This enabled 
him to visit Italy, for which he started in 
<6epteinber 181G, passing throtigli Paris, Qe> 
neva, Turin, Milan, Purmn, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, and Siena, en route for Home, which he 
onter^ on 24 Nov. in company with Dr. ! 
Bunsen (the chevalier). I 

For the next fount etm years Homo was his | 
home. First seoktiig Italy for it^ classical ^ 
associations, its antapiities, and its ait, he I 
learned to love it for its scenery. For n while 
he abandoned his ambitions as an historical ! 
painter, and devoteil biinscdf to lari(is(;axM*, I 
and landscape with tijo picturesque figures ! 
of the Italian peasant r3^ The society was j 
also congenial to him. Ho hatl valuable in- 
troductions from X'isconli and others. Here ■ 
he met Cockerell, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir 
,niomiis Lawrence, Thomas Moore, Samuel 
Ungers, Turner, ]%tty, Twins, .hu-kson, the 
Miss Berrys, Miss Catherine I'liiishuwe. and 
Captain and Mrs. ftraliam (afterwards Lady 
(killcott). From the <lnte of his first arri\al 
in Home till IKIO, wdicn he finally made his 
home ill hhiginiid, he only visit e<l England 
twici*, oiice'in ISJO after his father s death, 
and again in 18:i8 after his election us an 
associate of the Hoynl Academy. The first 
two years in Italv were spent principally in 
study, travel, and sk<‘tcliing from nature. 

In April 1S17 he went by sen t<i Nnx>le.s j 
in comjiuiiy with Mr. Seymour Ivirku]), and j 
in March ISIS to Cireece with Mr. (after- j 
wards Sir Charh's) Barry and t wo ot her.s. He | 
stayed more than three months at Athens, j 
From Athens he Aveiit to Malta and Sicily, : 
returning to Home ill December ISIS, ‘bring- I 
ing with him ninety oil -sketches, many of 
them comjiaiutively finished oil-iiictiires, all 
interesting w orks of art.’ 

His industry in Greece was equalleil in 
Italy ; besides sketching in the open air re- I 
gnriflcss of the sun he divw regularly nt the 
Academy in the oveniiij^, and earned himself ; 
the title of the most industrious artist in | 
Koine. In Home his Greek skotchea made j 
a sensation, and he w^as best^t with commU- : 
sions. Little of this xuire landscape work is | 
known. Except in 1S23 he seldom or ever | 
exhibited a simple landscape, and though liis I 
skill and refinement in this branch of art are ' 
obvious enough in his later pictures, such as j 
hia ‘ banditti ’ pictures and * Pilgrims in Sight . 
of Home,' their interest for the public raaiiily ; 
consisted in the figures. A fine example of ! 
his union of truth and poetry in lancfseape . 


composition is now in the National Gallery 
(‘Byron’s Dream,’ exhibited 1829). 

His ‘ banditti ’ pictures first brought him 
fame in England. Those exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1823 (all commissions 
from visitors at Itome) could have been sold 
‘fifty times over,’ and brought him a fine com- 
plimimt from Sir Thomas Lawrence. At 
this time ‘ the princixdes of Venetian colouring 
began to occupy his mind,* and the next year 
he exhibited at tlie British Institution a pic- 
ture w^th half figures life-size called ‘The 
('hampion,* which w’as praised by Ilaydon 
for its ‘Titianesque simplicity.’ Hetuniing 
to his early ambition to excel as an historical 
painter, he completed a picture of ‘ The Spar- 
tan, Ladas,’ who, according to Plutarch’s 
‘ Life of Agesilaus,’ was taken for u divinity 
in battle. It created a sensation in Home 
first and afterwards in Briglniid, where it 
was exhibited at tbe Hoynl Academy in 1827. 
In the following No\ ember Eastlake was 
elected an associate. In 1828 he exhibited 
the first version of his celebmted picture of 
‘Pilgrims in sight of Home,’ and in the next 
venr * Byron's Dream.’ In the following 
Vebniary, although he had exhibited only six 
pict iircs nt the Academy, but three of which 
could be called important, he w’as elected a 
full raemlH*r of tbe Academy. 

AVheu he n'turned to settle for the rest of 
his life in England, Eastlake i)ossessed per- 
haps the most cultivated understanding on 
art then exist ing. He travelled always ‘ hand- 
book in hand,’ and observed, noted, and criti- 
cised with tlie ^t^ictest care everything, 
wdiether iJicture, architecture, or scenery, 
which came in lii-s way. To complete his 
knowledge of t be j}ict lire galleries of Europe, 
he had on his return to Home in 1828 taken 
a tour tlirougli Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, and on liis way to England in 1830 
he littd visited Vienna. As early ns 1819 he 
had w'ritteii six nrticb*s on different subjects 
for the ‘London Mngazin**,’ which was started 
ill the following year, and in 1829 he com - 
posinl a pni>er fi»r the ‘Quarterly Heview’ on 
the ‘Pliibisoxihy of the Fine Arts.’ This, 
owing to the author's fastidiousness, was 
never jiublished in tbe ‘ lie view,* but parts 
of it were included in tbe selections from his 
writings (* (’ontributions to the Literature 
of the Fine Arts’), edit(*d b}’ Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, in 1848, 

The period from 1830 to 1840 was, savs 
Lady Eastlake/ the most productive in worKS 
of note.' Besides numerous portraits for 
which, esxiccially those of ladies in fancy 
costumes, there 'was a great demand, there 
belong to this time the ‘ Ilagnr and Tshniael’ 
(diploma picture); the ‘ Peasant Woman 
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fainting from the Bite of a Serpent * (1831) 
(^uth Kensington Museum) ; * Escam^ of 
fVancesco Carrara' (1834), a replica of \Aich, 
minted • 1849, is in the National Gallery 
(Vernon collection); several ‘ Pilgrim ' pic- 
tures, variations more or less of the picture 
of 1827; * Gaston de Foix ' (1838); and 
‘Christ blessing little Chiklnm ' (1839). 
This last picture and ‘ Christ weepingr '^ver ; 
Jemsalenv painted in 1841, and now in the 
National Gallery, raised liis jiupiilarity to its 
height; and a graceful compitsitioii of the 
same year, ‘ The Sister^/ had to be repeated ! 
(with variation*) six times. Never a large 
producer, the pressure of other <liities and an 
increasing fastidiousne&s now limited more ; 
and more the number of hi-» works. 

Of his art uo one ha* written more justly 
than his widow in tlie nn mi oir prefixed to the 
second edit ion of‘ Contribut ions to the Litera- 
ture of thi» Fine Art^/ whicli is oiu' of the 
most admiralih* of short biographie*. She 
writes truly that ‘hewa> one of tho^e painters ; 
Avhose art, however in unison with his mind, , 
by no means conveys u just measure of it.’ 
lilegance t>f composition, bnia<lth and .sweet- , 
uess of colour, and refinement of expression 
are the chit-f eharact eristics of his picture.*, 
and their most enduring charm liev perhaps : 
in those female heads of ‘ enchanting type’ 
which first appeared in * Pilgrims in Sigfir of ' 
Rome.’ 

In 1832 Kaftlake wa* presented with the 
freedom of his native city of Plymouth, and 
the ri'piitation he ha<l acquin-d as an au- 
thority on art began to show itself in many 
ways. Though he thought and wrote much 
upon art, lie refn.*ed to enter into any engagtj- 
ments w’liich would interfere with hU profes- 
sion as an artist. Twice ( in 1833 and 1836) 

liertifiiscd tobethi» fir.*t professorof fiiuMirts 

at the London Univer'-ity, and the scheme 
fell to the ground. lie declined to give a 
Series of lectiinis at the Royal In*titution, 
and after the government had adopted his 
scheme for the establishment of sc!uk>U of 
design lie could not be induced to undertake 
its direction. In 1 836, however, he consented 
to be one of the council ap|)ointed by the 
board of trade fr>r the new schools. In the 
follow'ing year he was examined before Mr. ' 
(afterwards Sir Benjamin) Hawes’ [q. r.] ^ 
committee for inquiring into the means of ' 
promoting the arts in this country, and his ^ 
evidence and a letter w’bicb he wTote to the 
chairman may lai said to liavo beten the com- 
mencement of his long lalmurs ns a public 
servant. His learning and capacity attracted 
the attention of Sir llobert Peel, and when 
the commission for the decoration of the i 
houses of parliament (called the Fine Arts 


I Commission) was appointed ho was singled 
out for ita secretary. He had previously de- 
clined to be one of the commissioners, on the 
: ground ‘ that they w'ould have to select the 
artists most fitted for employ men t.’ The 
up|>ointineut brought him into close com- 
munication with Priiieo Albert, and he was 
fr«mi this time the chief adviser of the 
vernment and the prince in all matters of art.. 

He throw himself with the greatest ardour 
iiitii his new duties, and poured w'itliout 
stint all the accumulated knowledge of his 
life into a .series of ^'aiiers and memoranda 
oil art, which w(*ro buried in ajipendices to 
the blue-books of the commi^sion, only to bo 
rcsiiacitated in ]Mirt by his friend Mr. Bel- 
leiiden Ker, by whom a selection from them 
was published in 18 18 (‘ (^ont ributious to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts,* 1st ser.) His 
laboura in cniineetion with tho commission 
wert,‘ lu'uvy, esneciully in the earlier of tho 
twenty yeara miring whicli they lasted. In 
1^43 a competition of cartoons was lield in 
\Ve*t minster Hall, and for tliis, os W'ell ns« 
for the subsequent exhibitions in connec- 
tion with the decoration of the hoii.se.s of 
parliament, Eu.'-tlake prepared catalogues 
carefully tlesigiied to instruct and interest I ho 
thousands who came to see them. In 1841) 
he xvuv* apptnnfed one of the commissioners 
for the e.xhibition of 1831. In 1819 also he 
married the presmit liady Kastlake, then 
Klizabetli lligby, tht‘ daiightt^r of a celebratt‘,d 
physician of S^^rwich, and already well 
known as the autliurc.*s of ‘ Letters from tho 
Baltic.’ 

In 1.842 Eastlake Avas appointed librarian 
of the Royal Academy, and from 18 43 to 
1847 was keeper of tlie National Gallery, 
hut he resignetl the latter position in conse- 
quence of some gi’oundless at t ucks. J n 1 850 
he was.electi’d jiresideiit of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in I8r>.‘5 lie was appointed to 
the newly cri*ated post of director of the 
National Galleiy. From this time he may 
be snitl to have left oft* painting, devot.ing 
his life to t he discharge of the duties of these 
two important oftices. Every year he paid 
a visit to the continent in si^arch of pictures 
Avith which to enrich the national collection, 
sparing no labour and A'isitiiig the remotest 
parts of Italy in this (for him) most interest- 
ing pursuit. During his directorship be pur- 
chased 139 pictures for the nation, many of 
them of the greatest interest and value, and 
raised the gallery to a position of high rank 
among the public collect ions of Europe. In 
one of these journeys his health, which had 
long l>een failing, broke down utterly, and he 
died at Pisa on 14 Bee. 1865. He was buried 
first at Florence, hut at tho desire of the 
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Koyal Academy bis body was brouolit to 
Kngland and buried publicly at Kensal Green. 
His widow declined a public funeral in St. 
Paurs Cathedral as not consonant with liis 
wishes. 

Kastlake’s life was one of singular purity, 
loftiness of aim, and unremitting industry, 
v'ntailiiig deservedly a high repututirni as a 
painter a writer, and a piddic servant. Tlie 
cultivation of tlio arts in tliis country re- 
ceived marked a stirniilus from the exhi- 
bition of 1851 that their progress since is 
generally, and in the main riglitly, ascribed 
to its intiuencc; but it should not be forgotten 
that a vigori>as movement frir the promotion 
of art had commenced long heftire, and that 
the exhibition itself was the fiutcome of i>ro- 
loiig«-d (‘xcrtions in which Eastlakt* w'lis s<- 
cond to none. (Jf his learning and Fiiglily 
trained iX'aMming faculty hi!- writings are a 
siitlicient witne-s. TIis style is marked, ns 
his widow has justly ohservefl, hy a ‘quiet 
lucidity of expre-sinn,’ and whether we regard 
Jiim as a critic, an expert in tt'chniqiu*, an art 
scholar, or an nutlnn'ity on (piestions of prin- 
ciple, lie holds ail lionourable place in the 
literature of the fine arts. IVrliaps his ‘ Ma- 
terials for tlie History of Oil-painting’ is at 
the present time tin* most valuahlc and most 
frequently consulted of his works. 

Besides this hook fpnhli.slied in 1817) and 
tlio paiiers collected in the‘ Cniitribntions to 
the Ijitenitnre of the Fine Arts,* 18 J8 and 
1870, Fast lake’s ]irincipnl literary works 
were tninslalions of Ooethe’s ‘Tlieory of 
Cobuirs,’ I >10, Kiigler’s * Schools of Paint- 
ing ill Italy,’ l>li\ ‘Presidential J^ectures 
at Koval Acnileiny,* 1 85:^ - O;!, He also con- 
tributed an article on fresco painting to the 
‘ Edinburgh Ki'viow ’ for January 18t>0, and 
several lives of artists to Plnirlcs Knight’s 
* Portrait Cfallery.’ East lake was a fellow' 
of the Royal Society, an honorary D.C.L. of 
Dxford, a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and a member of several foreign academies. 

f^Iemoir by lOaatlako prefixeil to ihc 

sccoml M'vio^ of font ribiil ions to llio Litcniture 
of tho Fiiio Arts ; Pictures by Sir Charles East- 
lake; Haydon’s Autobiography; Oitiilogue of 
the National Gallery (Wornnin), and books men- 
tioned in t'so text.] C, M. 

EASTMEAD, WILLIAM! (r/. 1817?) 
dissenting minister, w’lis pastor of a congrega- 
tion at Kirkby ^loorside, Yorlcshin*, and died 
about 1847. lie wrote : 1, ‘Observations 
on Human 1/ife,’ London, 1814, 8a’o, 1825, 
12mo. 2. * The Perfections of tho Works of 

Christ.* 3, ‘HistoriaKievallensis ; contain- 
ing tho History of Kirkhy Motirside, ami an 
Account of tho most Important Places in its 
Vicinity. To which is prefixcil a Ditiseiia- 


, lion on the Animal liemuius and other Cii- 
! rious Phenomena in the recently discovered 
I CaA'e at Kirkdalc,’ Thirsk, 1824, 8vo, pp, 488, 

I dedicated to Francis AVrangUam, archdeacon 
of Cleveland. 

[Evangelical Magazine, xriii. 170, xxiii. 547 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rci ser. iv. 186, 20H ; Cat. 
of Printed Kooks in Krit. Mus.] T. C. 

EASTON, ADAM U 13971, cardinal, was 
born of humble parentage, perhaps at Easton, 
six or seven miles nortli-w'<‘st of Norwich, at 
w'hich city he entered the Benedictine order. 
He studied at Oxfoi-d, became doctor intbeo- 
logy,aMd Avas famous for bis attainments both 
ill Grerk and HebroAV. ScA'eral i‘rrors haA’e 
bi‘<ai current as to his church preferments: 
he Ijh!- been described as bishop of Hereford 
(Pits, Dc Amjl.Srnptor. j). 5 18 ) or of Ixindoii 
Hint, Pontiff. p. 253, Home, 
1.557) : and it lias alsol,>eeii said lliat lie w*as 
tlie cardinal Avliom tin* monks of Canterbury 
di*sire<l to elect arebbishop on the death of 
AVhittlesey in 137 1 (Goi)AVix,De PreeifiiUbiut, 

i. 117, with KicburdM»n*» note). xVs a matter 
of fact Eu-itoii seems to have left England 
lM‘fore h*» received any benefice, and to hnA’o 
settled ill Koine, Avhere he may be presumed 
to have held some ullice in tlie curia. His 
name fii>t appears a< a Avitne*<s against tho 
appeal of John Wyclille in respect of his dis- 
mission from tlie Avardi*nship of Canterbury 
Hall, May 1370 (Twpnf J/N. 2,307 //, in the 
< )xford Pniversity AreliiA es) ; a circiim>tance 
A\ liicli render** it ])robabletbat he accompanied 
Archbii-liop Langhanj,the prelate wlui ejected 
Wyclitfe, 111 his removal to the papal court, 
where be w'as appointed cardinal in 1308. 
Easton hiin^olf was also maile cardinal, but 
not, as has been stated (Pits, 1. c.), by Gre- 
gory XI, blit by I’rban \'l ; nor again in 
L’lWI (Taxxuk, *7>V4/. Jirit. p. 20(3), but sub- 
sequently to .lime 1.‘381 (CiAOCuxiis, Mf<c 
Pontiff, ii. (MS n, ed. Oldoiii, Koine, 1077). 
The date is given by the monk of EA'csham 
( 15V. /iV//. Iiit'ftrfiiy ii. 31, ed. He.arno) as 
21 Sept.; but the ciA'ation of cardinals in 
tbisyeur took place in December (CiACCOXiUs, 

ii. 051 i'). Easton was cardinal priest of the 
title of St . Ceci lia. Shortly after his apjioint- 
ment be Avns nominated by ][Mipul provision 
to the deain*ry of Y*»rk, 7 March 1381-2 (Lh 
Nka b, Paati AVv/. Anffl. iii. 123, ed. Ilaray), 
ho being the third cardinal in succession wrho 
was so a]qK)inted to this dignity. With it 
he held the rectory of Stnnersliam (Gouwin), 
no doubt the Huntingdonshire parish of that 
name. 

hkiston*s troubles began in 1384, when 
I*opt* I'rbaii moved the seat of the curia to 
crumped and unpleasant quarters at Nocera. 
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Tlu*ir life was so irksome that in tlio foDow- 
ing winter certain of the cardinals made a 
conspiracy against, the pope, by which they 

S ed to limit his despotic power by the 
shment of a council. The secret, how- 
ever, was betrayed (o Urban; on 11 Jan. 
1385 he called before liim six of the cardinals, 
including Easton, whom it Avas said (Wai^- 
8IN0HAM, Hist, Anglic, ii. 197, ed. lliley) he 
feared above the rt‘st 'propteri»rofunditatem 
sensiis et scientiie/ and tliioist them into a 
noisome and reeking dungeon. They were 
charged with a plot against the pope’s life, 
xamined and tortured, but to no purpose 
xcept to amuse the ferocious pope. On 
6 June East i HI was deprived of his deanery ' 
of York (Le Xeve, 1. c.).^ When shortly ' 
afterwards the siege of Nocera compelled 
Urban to make his escape thence, he took his | 
prisoners with him, and after long wander- 
ings settled his court at Genoa (September). 
Towards the end of the folloAving year, how- | 
ever, desiring again to change his residence, 
he put the captive canlinals to death to save 
trouble, Avith the exception only of Easton, 
who hod implored help from England, lb 
seems to have written a letter or tract *lhj 
sua calamitate’ to the monksof his order, avIio 
moved Richartl 11 to intervene on liis behalf ( 
( Sold^n MS. supra 94, f. 7, Bodl. Li hr.) 
The pope, therefore, iner<‘ly stuit him away | 
(Nieh says) *ut paupt*rem monaclinm et 
solivaguin,* to nuiiaiii still for a while in the 
custody of one of his chamberlains, a French- 
man. Easton lo>t his English benc;fic»* and 
was degraded from his cardinaNhip either 
now or in the previous year (cf. Chron. Angl, 
p. 363, ed. Thompson, 1874); he was not 
restored to the latter dignity until the death 
of Urban. One of the first acts <)f his suc- 
cessor, Boniface IX, 1 8 Dih;. 1 389, avus t o per- 
form this atjt of justice and to write a letter 
of commendation for Easton to the English 
parliament ( Ci accoxius, ii . 6 18 f). T t is pos- 
sible that this letter had somctliing to do Avith 
the cardinal’s return to Englantl. At least 
he is known to have held the prebend of Yet- 
minster Scciinda in Salisbury Cathedral some ^ 
time after 1388 but before 1393 (W. J 1. Jones, | 
Fasti JEcrl, Sarenb, p. 436 ), Avlien he oxchangufl ; 
for the living of Ilecham(evidentlylfuyghaia) | 
in the diocese of Norwich (Godwin), ilodied ! 
at last in Rome, 15 Sept. 1397 (according to | 
his epitaph, Ciacconius, ii. 640 c), or 30 (let. 
(Jb. 713 b), and ivas there buried in the church | 
of his title. 

Easton’s writings, not one of which is 
known to be extant, are the folloAving:— 

1. * lie Potestate Ecclesio!.’ 3. ' Defensorium 
Ecclesiae’ (both these works Bale, 3fS. ubi 
supra, found in the possession of John Whit- 


hnmstede; the latter Avas preserved in the 
Cottonian MS. Otho B. iv. since burnt ; and 
the book entitled < Oefensorium flcclesiasticce 
Potestatis,’ which Bale quotes *ex notulis 
tuiusdam Johannis,’ looks as though it arose 
from a confusion of the two works named, 
so that it does not apjiear in Bale’s printed 
work). 3. * Dh Elect iono Pontificis,’ presum- 
* ably the evidence he gave, before his ration 
I as cardinal, Avith reference to the election of 
I’rbau VI (CiAcroNirs, ii. 048 D, e). 4. * De 
j modo conferendi Beiieficin.’ 5. ‘Be forma 
I nrocedendi contra Hrercticos.* 0. * ()]pu8 
I Vitro contra Ilroreticos.’ 7. ‘Perfectio Vitro 
Spiritnalis.* 8. ‘ Dialogus Regis et Episcopi.’ 

! 9. * De Comm iinicatione Idiomatiim.’ 10. * De 
IHversitate Translationiim * (possibly an ex- 
tract from one of Easton’s Hebrew treatises). 
11. ‘Do Veritatc Catholica,’ Orroce. 1 3. * Me- 
toora Aristotolis,’ Orroce. Easton is cnnlittsd 
with a Latin version of the Hebrew bible, of 
Avhich Robert Wakefield says he Imd a copy 
complete but for the psalter ; the book, how- 
ever, was stolen from him by Richard Cllolier,* 
Carnndite, nfterAA'ards vicar of Sittingbourne 
{Decitd, Jlehr. tVK*»*/777/^it»/ie,sign. H. ii. verso, 
printed circa 1533-1). Easton’s ‘ Psalte- 
rium Hebraicum’ is mentioned separately 
by Bale, togi?ther with ‘ Postilla Hebraica,’ 
’^Uphaljotiim Jiidroonim,’ Hebrnice (possibly 
one Avork, ‘Postilla ... in Alplmbetum;’ cf. 
Wolf, Hihl, Hchr, iii. 70). 13. ‘ Expositio 

LeA’itici.’ 14. ‘Hebraica Saracen i.’ 15. ‘Ho- 
braica .Tarclii Salomcuiis.’ It may be conjec- 
tured that some at least of the foregoing' are 
simply transcripts made by or for Easton. 
To this list, Avliich is giv'en by Bah*, Tanner 
adds; 16. * Epistohn duro de Canonizatione 
sanctro Brigidir,’ and 17. ‘ Defonsoriura illus- 
tris sanctro Brigidro . . . nrticiilis xlii. ; ’both 
_ of which Avere jircserved in the cntliwlral 
library at Lincoln. Easton is nlso.statf»d to 
j have been the author of the office for the 
• Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, July 2 
' (CiACCONir.s, ii. 6-18 v), 
j [.‘=?co gener-all}' Godwin, Do Prrosulibus, ii. 373, 
ed. 1743. Easton’s expericnecs under Urban VI 
i aro related by Theoclonc a Nicm, Dc Schisniate, 

I lib. i. (6 hs 1^, 1566, folio): compare a letter of 
SVnti'Cardinals’to the clergy of Home in Balusd, 
Vit. Papp. Arenion. ii. 983-6 (1693). A fall 
narrative is contiiincd in Creighton's History of 
the PAi;uicy during the Period of the Reformation, 
i. 80-6, 1882.] R. L. P. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD BACK- 
IK ) USE (181 4- 1 883), orientalist and diplo- 
matist, was bom in 1814 of a family long 
connected with the East India Company^ 
service, of which Ids brother became a di- 
rector. He Avas educated at diartcrhouse 
and 3Ierton College, Oxford, whence at the 
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agfe of twenty-two ho proceeded in 1836 to 
)oin the Bombay infantry aa a cadet ; but 
hift proficieu^ in oriental languages soon re- 
moved him worn the military to the civil 
profe<9sion, and procured him political em- 

E loyment in Kattiawar and Sindh. Broken 
ealth compelled him to return |o Europe, 
mid he spent some time at Frankfort busily 
“*^n linguistic study. In IH 16 the East 
India (^inpany appointed him to the post 
of professor of Jlindustani at thoir collefjo of 
Ilaileybury. When lluileybury was given 
up ho was iHipoiiited assistant political sticre- 
tary at the India Difioe (1859). His thoughts 
at this time turned towards the bar, and in 
I8fl0 he w'ns called to the Middle Temple, 
hut it docs not apjicar that lie ])riietised. In 
the same year he loft England as secretary 
of legation to the court of PiTsia, ivhere he j 
ri'mained three year.^; and in l?^641iewas. 
nanieil oiu^ of t lie commissioners for arranging | 
a Venezuelan loan, and the same business j 
again withdrew him from home employment 
yi 1867. In 1806 he became pri\ nte secre- 
tary to Lord Cranbonie (^larquis of Salis- j 
bury), then secn^tury of stati' iJir India, and ^ 
his zeal and ability were rew'anlod by the . 
com]ianioii«ihip of the Bath. Fcjr six years, , 
1868-71, he .sat in the House of Commons ; 
as the con-sorvative member for Penryn and j 
Falinoutli; money losses then enforced his, 
retirement, and he devoted tluj rest of his j 
life to literary w'ork. He was created an i 
honorary masl'er of arts of Oxford in 1875. j 
He died at Ventnor 16 .Tuly 1883. 

Eastwick was an industrious w'riter, and 
some of his bo»»ks arc valuable. Tin* best 
know'll is his translation of the ' CJiilistau,' 

_ 'Kost' Ganlen,’ of Sa’di, >vhich w'as first 
published iu 186^, and reissued in Tnibner’s 
‘ Oriental Series ’ in 1880. Students of l^er- 
jian, however, are equally familiar with his 
version of the * Anvar-i Siiiiaili,’or ' Fables’of 
Pilpai, 1854. Other translations are : * The 
Arrival of the Parsecs in India : Kessahi • 
Sanjan,' 1815; the * Bilgh oBahar/fmin the 
(Jniu, 1852, new od. 1877 ; Bopp’s * Compa- ; 
rati VC Orammar,’ 1856; and, from the Ger^ ' 
man of Schiller, the * Revolt of the Nether- j 
lands,’ 1841, new ed. 1846. TIis ' Concise | 
Grammar < f Hindustani,’ 1847 and 1858, is j 
a standard work, and he did excellent service ; 
for Mr. Murray when he wrote the spirited 
* Handbook for India,* 1869, and the separate 
* Handbooks ’ for Madras, 2nd ed. 1879, 
Bombay, 2nd ♦id. 1881, Bengal, 1882, and • 
the Panjab, &c. 1 883. He edited or prefaced 
a good many books by Indian scholars ; puT 
lisiied the text of the ‘ Gulistau,’ and edited 
Genesis in Bakhani for the Bible Society. 
His foreign missions suggested the ]mblica- 


tion of his ^'Journal of a Diplomate’s Thm; 
Years’ Residence in Persia,’ 2 vols. 1864, and 

* Venezuela, or Sketches of Ijife in a Soutli 
American Republic,’ 2nd edit. 1868. The 
latter was written for * All the Year Round ’ 
at Dickens’s request. In 1880 he published 
a pamphlet on ^ Gold in India/ and in 1878 
and 1882 broiigl^it out, under the patronage 
of the India Onico and most of the Indian 
princes, the tw^o volumes of his sumptuous 

* Knisar-nama-i Hind ' or * Lay of the Em- 
press.’ He w'as a contributor to the eighth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica/ 
and to literary journals. 

[Athenfiuim, No. 2908; Times, 18 July 1883; 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] 8. L.-P. 

EASTWOOD, JONATHAN (1824- 
1861), tojHigraphor, was bnrn in 1824. Ho 
studied at St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
w'hert*, aftm* obtaining both classical and 
mathematical honours, ho took the two de- 
grees in arts in 1846 and 1849 respectively, 
lie entered holy orders in 1847, and was 
appointed curate of Ecclesfitdd, Yorkshire, 
lie devoted his leisure to the study of local 
history and antiquity, and fourteen years 
later jmblished tlio ‘ History of the Parish of 
Ecclcsfield in the county of York,’ London, 
1862, 8vo, 558 pp., a vofumo full of researeh 
and minute learning. Some time before the 
issue of his bf)ok Eastw'ood had exchanged 
his curacy for that of Eckington, Derbyshire. 
To the ‘ Monthly Paper,’ a periodical ibr the 
use of Sunday schools, he contributed a series 
of i>apers under the title of ‘ Notes on Scrip- 
tural and Liturgical Wortls.’ The woras 
were treated of nipholjetically and did not 
advance beyond the letter ‘ H/ but East- 
w’oml proposed to complete the alphabet in col 
hiboratioii with Dr. William Alois Wright oi 
Cambridge and to issue the whole in volume 
form, lie finished his share of the work, but 
did not live to see its publication, which was 
deferred to 1866, when it appeared as the 
‘Bible AVord-book; a Glossary of Old Eng- 
lish Bible AVords.’ A secoiul edition, revised 
throughout and greatlj* enlarged by Mr. 
AVright, was issued in 1881 without East- 
wood’s name. Eastwood w'us also an inde- 
fatigable contributor to the English dic- 
tionary projected by the Philological So- 
ciety. Hti died at St. Leonards-on-Sea on 
5 July 1864, aged 40, b(uiig at the time of 
his death incumbent of Hope, Staffordshire. 
He married a daughter of AVilltam Frederick 
Dixon of Page Hall, Ecclosfield, and left 

[Preface to Bible Word-book, by W. A. Wright ; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. vii. 254 ; Luaxd's Gniduati 
Contabr.] A, V. 
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SATA (d, 686), bishop of Hexlwm und 
Lindisfarne, one of the earnest English dis- 
ciples of St. Aidan (Stmkok), was abbot of 
hlelrose in 651. When, in 678, Archbishop 
Theodore divided the Northumbriau diocese 


sold ^at his Katiocinatory, or Magazine for 
Truths and Good Sense, No. 8 Cornhill/ in 
1810, * The True Sense and Meaning of the 
System of Nature.’ * The Law of Nature ’ hod 
previously been translated by him. lu 1811 


see. In 681 Theodore divided the Bernician , Ixirough and a special jury for iss\iing the 
bishopric into two dioceses, nud Eata still re- , third and lust part. lie was found guilty 
mained bishcu) of LindUfariio, but was sue- ' and ultimately sentenced to ei^htetm months’ 
ceeded at Hexham by Trumberht. After I imprisonment and to stand in the pillory, 
Cuthborht [q. v.] had betm elected by the , when, Mo t he credit, of the populace, instead 
council ol'Twytonl ill Noitliumberland 111 084 of saluting him with what his prosecutors 



pain phi 

[Eddius, Vita Wilfritli, c. 24 ; Historians of Newgate, exhibited iu a memorial presented 



of Malmosbury, Gest a Pontiff, pp. 211, 244, 255. ; dited with ‘ Keco Homo,* translated from 
266(EollH80r.); Symeon of Durham, He Ounelra. , <lIistoire Critique de .I6sus-Christ ’ of 
Hist. p. 3; Twyjidon'^i Richanl of Hexham, i 1 . 4 ; Barim d'HoIbaeh, which, although it bears 
\ ita 8. Eat®. Biog. Misooll. 125 (Surte^^Sc^.)] j impHnt at .\ve Maria Lane in 181 ;i (while 

I he was in Newgate), was either the work of 
RATON, DANIEli ISAAC (d, 1814), Joseph Webb (Xoies and QueneUt *lrd ser. 



ibllowing wa.s tried before Linl Kr*ny«in and 
in the court of king’s bench for 


selling Paine’s ‘ Letter addrevsetl to the .Vd- j Deptford 22 Aug. 1814, 
dressers.* On both occasions verdicts equi- , trait i.s prtdixed to his re 
valent to acquittal were given. In the same . Publishing the third par 


Coiisidenit ion of his advanced age. 

He died in poverty at his .sisti^r's house in 
An eiigraveil pur- 
port of the * Trial for 
ublishing the third part of Paine’s “ Age of 
Uea.'^on,"’ 1 812. 

fltliUon publislied reports of several rff his 
trials. To some a page of advortiHcmeuts of his 
puhlicat ions is appended. See also Howell's State 
Trials, xxii. 753 822, xxiii. 1013-54, xxxi. 927- 


vear he produced an ironical pamphlet, *Tlio 
Vemicious Effects of tin* Art of Printing iipen 
Society.’ lie edited and puhlislied in J<64 
‘ Politics for the People, or a Salmagumly for 
Swino,’ a periodical which ran to twelve, 
numbers. It consists chiclly of miscellaneous ’ 958. Sotiu! biographical infoniiation islu bo found 
extracts, with a few scraps of original matter. J in an appeal for hubhcnption.s atldressed by him 
The publisher was lri».*d by indictment Ijeforo ! from Newgate, and printiNl at the end of Ereret’s 
the recorder 24 Feb. 1794, for including a - Prosorvatiyo against Religious Projudiots, 1812; 
story about a game-cock, Mneaning our l«>rd , •'*^ho Gent. Mag. .September 1814, p. 295; 

the king.’ A vorrlict of ‘ not uulllv’ was ' Waff. S. ptoml)or 18U, p. 276; Uio^f. 

returned Ifo again appeared l^^foro ii spt'Cial * Jtiet^fTavjii^Awtliors, ^81^6, j^p. lOo, 4^7; J^otes 
jury in 1795 for publishing Pigot’s ‘ Female 
Jockey Club,’ but the case was compromised 
by hid coun.scl. Tlie next year he was tried 
twice, once for Pigf>t*H * Pol it ical Did ionaty 
the other time for the * Duties of Citizenship.’ . Trinity College, Oxford, wlierc he became the 


and Queries 3nl tier. x. 232, 290. 306.1 
I H. B. T. 

EATON, JOHN (J. 1019), divine, born 
in Kent in or about 1675, was educated at 


To escape punishment he fled the country, 
was outlawed, and lived in America for three 
years and a half. On retumini^ to England 
his TOrson and property were seized, and he 
underwent fifteen months' imprisrinmciit. 
Books to the value of 2,800f., pa^ed for the 
American market, were burnt on his pre- 
mises. Ilo translated from Ilelvetius and 


first recipient of the newly founded Blount 
exliihitioii in 1590. He proceeded B.A. 
16 Felj. 1595, and M.A. 7 July 1603. After 
serving several curacies, including that of 
iSt. Cathfrim*, Coleman Street, London, ht« 
wa.s presentc-d abriut 1604 to the vicarage of 
W’ickham Market, Suffolk, where he con- 
tinued for fifteen years, ‘ being accounted by 
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all the neighbouring mmistera a grand An- ElATON, NATHANIEL (ICSOf) P~K574), 
tinomian, if notone of the founaere of the president-designateof Harvard College, born 
aect 80 called * ood, A.ihenai Ox<m. ed. in or a^ut 1609, was the sixth eon of the 
Bliss, iU. 21). Eaton, though undoubtedly > Hev. Richard Eaton, and a younger brother 
much bf a fanatic, made an oKCellent vicar ; ■ of Theophilus Eaton [jj. v.] Ho was edu- 
‘ in a few years the parish was generally re- , cated on the foundation of Westminster, 
formed : insomuch that moat children of * whence he was elected to Trinity Collogo, 
twelve years old were able to give a good j Cambridge, in 1629 (Wjsixm, Alumni Wcaf- 
account their knowledge in the grounds ; mon. 1852, pp. 101-2). His stay at the unU 
of religion * (Bbook, l^uriinm, ii. 466). At j versity was not long enough to admit of his 
length J^is heterodox preaching gave offence j taking a degree, for by 1633 ho appears as an 
to his diocesan, and he was deprived of his advanced pupil of ]>r. William Ames r 5 [. v.J 
living 29 April 1619, os being *au incorri- j at Franeker. In that year w-as published 
gible divulger of errors and false opinions* j *Inouisjtio in variantes Theologorum quo- 
7 Cal. StaU Fapergf Dom. 1619-23, p. 41). j rundam Sententias de Sabbatoet Die Domi- 
lle persisted, liowever, in promulgating his . nico, (niarn . . . proponit, sub priesidio D. D. 
doctrine, for which, as he says, he suffered . Quilielmi Amesii, Nathanael Eatonus, An- 
‘much hurry* and 'divers imprisonments* ghis, ad diem Mnrtij bora primapomeridiana 
(preface to Tiftc Jlonep-Oombe). lie bore his loco consueto,’ 8vo, Franeker, ltl33. Eaton, 
persecution with equanimity. The lime of who hud in the meimtimo taken orders and 
tiis death is uncertain. Wo<k 1, wJiosc know- married, accompanied his two elder brothers, 
ledgeof his latter days was evidently founded I Theoplulus and Samuel [q. v.], to America 
on‘a misrfiading of tlie titlo-juiges and pre- ; in 16;17. He was admitted a freeman 9 j'une 
fqpes of his works, erroncoiislv states that • 1638. While Harvard College was in pro- 
Eaton, having been instituted ' in 1625 or ‘ gress of building, classes of students were 
thereabouts,* continued vicar of Wickham Wing formed by Eaton as president designate. 
Market until his death in * 1641,' and ‘was He was also entrusted with the management 
there buried,’ and he has been followi*d by ; of the funds. Every encouragement was 
all subsequent writer. Strype, in citing ’ given him to continue in oilice, a grant of 
portions of an undated letter from .lohn live huiulred acres being made to him and 
r>hard, vicar of Darsliam, Suffolk, in 1616, • his heirs on that condition. But, writes 
in which mention i.s made of Eaton and the 1 Cotton blather, he ' marvellously deceived 
court of high commission, absurdly n^fers it the expect at ions of good men conccniing him, 
to 1675 (Annal/i, 8vo edit., vol. ii. pt. i. ■ for he was one fitter to be master of a Bride- 
pp. 662- ^3). None of I^aton’s writings were ’ wel than a colledge * ( J/oyraa/tn Ckrfgti A7ne-‘ 
permitted to be published in his lifetime. ^ rictrna, 1702, bk. iv. pp. 126-7).^ Thomas 
After his death there appeared: 1. ‘The - Hotiker (1686 -1647), who knew him in llol- 
Diricovery of the most daiig^irous dead Faith,* hind, says ' lu* did not improve of his spirit, 
12mo, Ijondoii, 1641 (a second impn*ssion and fean*d the issue oi liis being received 
‘ with an addition of " Abmliam's Steals of here [in America] * (cited in Yoexo, CAroni- 
Faith,” and “ The True Treasure of the . c/m of the First Fhinters of the Cohmy of 
Heart,” * was issued, 12mo, London, 1642 ; a * Mnssnchvsetts p. 561 »,) Eaton was in 
third edition in William Ciidworth's tmets fact a drunkard nml something worse, cruel 
entitled ‘ Christ alone Exalted,* 8vo. l^ondoii, j and avaricious. While he unmercifully chas- 
1747). 2. ' The Iloney-Conibe of Free .Jus- ’ tised his pupils, Inflicting ‘ between twenty 

tification by Christ alone. Collected out of j and thirty stripes at a time,* and embezzled 
the meere Aiithoritiesof Scripturt*, andconi- ,* the college money, his wife half starved and 
monand unanimous Consent of the faithful neglected the hapless boarders committed to 
Interiiretcra and Dispensers of God's Mys- ! her care (see her very curious confession in 
teries upon the same, e^ecially as they ex- j WiNTHROP,7/'M/.q/A<»M.'A*«;j7/a«d,ed. Savage, 

S resse the ’ .xcellency of Free Justification,' \ 1863, i. 373-4). At leiii^h a too vigorous 
to, Ijondon, 1642, edited by Robert Lniicii.H- j cudgelling administered for ' about the space 
ter, wbo m his * Advertisement to the Reailer* j of two hours * to his usher, Nathaniel Briscoe, 
promised to publish at some future time a j ^agentlemau born,* with 'a w'alnut-tree plant 
fife of Eaton, but failed to do so. Brook says \ big enough to ^ve killed a horse and a y<^ 
that Eaton * committed some mistakes in his in length,* broiight Eaton under the notice 
assertions about the doctrines of grace.* of the court, at Boston in September 1639. 

[Wood’. Fasti t»jton. ed. Bliss, i. 260, 299; After some ffrotesque proceeding, during 
Eetiord's Hist, of En.^and, 3rd ed. pp. 519-20 ; which the ciders found, as the result of many 
. . ,T. r ... « ^ Here- bours’persuasion, that ‘he was convinced and 

G. 0. liad fx^ly and fully acknowledged his sin, ' 

8 


mognphy, p. 02.] 
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and that with tears, so os they did hope he 
had truly repented/ the court diamisaed him 
from his em]>lo 3 rment, forbade him to te^h 
within their jurisdiction, and imposed a fiue 
of 20 /., a like sum to be paid to the unfor- 
tu ” • ' ‘ ^ 

lit: wuiiit* iiiivt: ui* (jiwi- v w 

and acknowledgfed the justice and clemency 
of the court, the goverhour f^ivinf^him occa- 
sion by nsking him if he had aught to sav, 
he turned away with a discontented look, 
saying, “ If sentence be passed, then it is to 
no end to speak.” ’ The church authorities 
at Cambridge then intended to deal with 
him, but before they took action he fled to 
Tascatagiia in Xew Hampshire, where he 
managed, after desperate manoeuvring, to get 
on board a barque bound to Virginia. * Being 
thus gone, his creditors began to complain, 
and thereupon it was found that he was 
run in debt about 1 , 000 /., and had taken up 
moat of this money upon bills he had chaigea 
into England upon his brother's [Theophiliis] 
agents and others whom he had no such rela- 
tion to. . . . And being thus gone, the church 
proceeded and cast him out/ His wife and 
children, except a boy named Beuoiit, fol- 
lowed him the next year (1640), but the ship 
in which they sailed wa.s never again heard 
-of (WtKTHROP, i. 370-6, ii. 26). Eaton 
drifted bock to England and married again. 
During the interregnum he Hived privately* 
<Mather, bk. iv. p. 127). In 1647 he ap- 
peared l)efope the university of Padua as a 
candidate for the degrees of doctor of philo- 
sophy and medicine, which he obtained. The 
oration which he delivered on the occasion 
was published, ‘ Oratio habita a Xathanaele 
Eatono, Anglo, pro laurca doctorfdi, sibi et 
perexcellenti D. I). Uichardo Danbnso, Anglo, 
in Academia Patavina publice concessa, 7 Oal. 
Dccembris anno 1647/ 4to, Padua, 1647, 
At the Restoration he conformed, and in 1661 
was holding the vicarage of Bishops Castle, 
Shropshire ( Wood, Atkena Oaron. ed. Bliss, 
iii. 674), when, if we may credit Mather 
{Maffnalia, bk. iv. p. 127), he became ‘ a bit- 
ter persecutor* of nis former brethren, the 
dissenters. During the same year he, ' upon 
the knees of his soul,* dedicated to Charles II 
a slight volume of no merit, * De Fastis An- 
glicis, sive Calendariiim Sacrum. The Holy 
Calendar : being a treble series of Epigrams , 
upon all the Feasts observed by the Church | 
of England. To which is added the like i 
Number of Epigrams upon some other more < 
espediall Dates, which have either their Foot- 
steps in Scripture, or are more remarkcable 
in this Kingdome/ 8yo, London, 1661. With 
a return to prosperity Eaton sank into his 


: old habits. He ran deeply into debt, aud on 
being arrested at the suit of Francis BuUer 
of Shillingham, Cornwall, in 1665, he endea- 
vour^ to evade the law by peritiry sub- 
ornatiou (CaL State Pa/tera, liom. X 066 - 6 ,. 
p. 931. Yet on 18 March 1668 he was pre- 
ferred to the richly endowed rectory of Btde- 
ford, Devonshire (Watxiks, J/wf/. JSiMe* 
fordt pp. 114-15). His affairs cq^ing to a 
crisis, ne was lodged in the king’s bencli 
prison, Southwark, aud died there in 1674. 
BVom the letters of administration granted 
in P. C. C., 7 Det. 1674, to Mary Eaton, 
his widow, it appears that he was allowed 
to retain possession of his rectory {AdminU^ 
tration Act I/ook, P, C. C., 1674, f. 176), 

[VViiithrop's Hist, of New England (Savage), 
ed. 1825. i. 308-13, ii. 22, ed. 1853, i. 370-6, 
ii. 26 ; Savage’s Genealogical Diet, of the First 
Settlers of New England, ii. 96-7; Shepard's 
Memoirs of his own Life in Young's Chronicles 
of the First Planters of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Buy, pp. 551-3; authorities cited in 'the 
text.] G. Q. 

EATON, SAMUEL (1596 P-1666), inde- 
pendent divine, third son of Richard Eaton, 
vicar of Great Bud worth, Cheshire, was bom 
in the hamlet of Crowley in that parish. He 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, whore he graiiuated B. A, 1624, M.A. 
1628. Ho took orders and was benefleed, 
but being unable to conform to the r^ula- 
tions of the church as interpreted by Laud, 
he accompanied his oldest brother l^heophi- 
lus [q. V. J to New England in 1637, and be- 
came the coUoaguo of John Davenport [q. v.] 
at New Haven. A difference of opinion after- 
wards arose between him and Davenport. 
At the convention of 4 June 1639 (^O. S.) 
Eaton tt>ok exception to the fifth article of 
the constitution, which limited the right of 
voting and of holding public office to church 
meml^rs only on the ground that * the free 
planters ought not to surrender this power 
out of their hands.* .After his brother and 
Davenport bad replied, he found so little 
support that he withdrew his dissent. The 
following year he set out for England with 
the’* design of gathering a company to Mttlo 
Toboket, afterwards Branford, of which a 
grant had been made to him. On his way he 
preached for some time in Boston, but de- 
clined an invitation to settle there perma- 
nently. Arrived in England at a time when 
his own party was eveiywhere triumphant, 
he found more encouragement to remain 
there than to return to the * wilderness.* He 
soon showed himself a vigorous asserter of 
independency. Annexed to Sir Thomas As- 
ton’s ' Remonstrance agmnst Presbyt&iy/ 4to, 
1641, are ' Certain Positions preached at St. 
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John’s Church in Chester, by Mr. Samuel 
Eaton, a minister lately returned from New 
England, upon Sunday, being the third day 
of Jon mry 1640/ also * Certyn other Posi- 
tions preached by the same man at Knuttes- 
ford, a great Market Toune in the same 
County.’ Aston bears unwilling testimony 
to Eaton’s powers os a preacher m asserting 
that by hL * doctrines many of the common 
people are brought into that odium of the 
Eo^ of Common Prayer, that divers of them 
will not come into the church during the 
time of divine service.’ In August 1641 ‘the 
New England Mr. Eaton ’ is reported as 
having delivered at Barrow, Cheshire, a vio- 
lent tirade ‘against tlio bishops and their 
government * {Cal, State Papers, Dorn. 1641- 
1643, p. 77). He became an assistant to the 
parliamentary co mmissiouers of Cheshire. He 
was afterwards chosen teacher of a congre- 
gational church at lJukinfield in Cheshire, 
whence lie removed to the neighbouring 
borough of Stockport, where he preached in 
thft free school (ib. 1654, p. 293). In tiiis 
place he had difficulty with n is people, some 
of whom, says Calamy, ‘ ran things to a great 
height, and grew wiser than their minister ’ 
{Noncon/.Menifirial,ed, Palmer, 1802, ii. 361 ). 
Ux)on being silenced in 1662 he attended 
the miuist^ of John Angler [g. v.] ut Ben- 
ton, near Manchester, where, it is said, many 
of his old hearers who had disliked him much 
while he was their minister * were wrought 
into a better temper ’ (i<6.) He died at Ben- 
ton 9 Jan. 16^-5, aged 08, and was buried 
in the chapel there on the 1 3th. He left no 
children. In his funeral sermon (Oliveb 
Hetwoob, Works, V.-609) he is stated to have 
suffered not only from the peri^cution which 
raged against, tlio silenced ministers, being 
‘ several times brought into trouble and im- 
prisoned,’ but from grievous bodily affiiction ; 
he had ‘been dying many years.’ Eaton joined 
Timothy Taylor, his colleague at Bukinfield, 
in writing * A Befence of sund^ Positions 
and Scriptures alledged to justine the Oon- 
gregationall-way ; miarged at first to be 
we& . . . and unsufficient, by R[ichard] Ii[ol- 
lingworth] M.A., of Mi^. Coll. Cambr. in 
his examination of them ; hut upon further 
examination, clearly manifested to be suffi- 
* cient,eto.,’4to, London, 1645. Hollingworth 
published ' An Epistle ’ in reply the follow- 
ing year, whereupon his antagonists retorted ; 
with * The Befence of sundry Positions and 
'^riptures for the Congregational-way justi- 
fied, etc.,* 4to, London, 1646, to which Hol- 
lixigworth made ‘ A Rejoynder ’ in 1647. 

Eaton’s separate writings are; 1. ‘The Oath 
of Allegiance and the National Covenant 
proved to be non-obliging : or, Three several j 


Papers on that subject ; viz. (1.) Two Fosi- 
I tions . . . An Anwer to the said Posi- 
! tions. (3.) A l^ply to the said Answer, etc.,’ 

1 4to, Tjondon [1 July], 1650, in refutation of 
a pamphlet wliich had appeared in the pre- 
; vious JFebniary entitled * A Vindication of 
' the Oath of Allegiance ’ by ‘ the Author of 
the Exercitaiion concerning Usurped Powers.’ 
2. *A Friendly Debate on a weighty sub- 
i ject ; or, a Conference by writing betwixt Mr. 
Samuel Eaton and Mr. Jolm Knowles con- 
ci^rning the Divinity of Jesus Christ : for the 
' beating out and further clearing up of truth,’ 

, 4to, London, 1650. For printing and pub- 
; lishing this tract John A\’tiittell, girdler, of 
' Milk Street, London, had to appear before 
the council of state in July of that year {Cal, 

' State Papers, Bom. 1650, p. 518). Thomas 
1 Porter, ‘ minister at AVliitchurch,’ replied the 
I following year in ‘ A Serious Exercitation.’ 

I 3. ‘ Paper concerning the Clodhead of Christ,* 
j 8vo, London, 1650, written to rehut the So- 
, cinian arguments of John Knowles. A more 
j elaborate reply was 4. ‘ The Mystery of God 
: Incarnate ; or the Word made Flesh cleared 
I uj) : or, A Vindication of certain Scriptures 
. . . from the corrupt Glosses, false Inter- 
pretations, and sophisticall Argumentations 
of M. John Knowles, who denies the Divinity 
of Christ. Also, Certain Annotations and 
Observations upon a Pamplilet entituled A 
Confession of Faith concerning the Iloly 
Trinity, etc., whereunto is annexed the at- 
testation of Philip Nye [and others],’ l2mo, 
London, 1650. 5, * Vindication, or further 
Confirmation of some other Scriptures, pro- 
duced to prove the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
distorted and miserably wivsted and abused 
by M. John Knowles/ with a discourse, 8vo, 
London, 1651. 6. ‘ The Quakers Confuted $ 
being an Answer unto nineteen Queries pro- 
pounded by them, and sent to the Elders 
of the Church of Buckiiifield in Cheshire. 

. . . Together with ^an -Vnswer to a Letter 
which was written ,* . . by one of them (R. 
Waller) [with the Letter]/ 4to, London,' 
1654. Tliis venomous attack was answered 
anonymously during the same year, and was 
glanced at by George Fox in his ‘ Great Mys- 
tery,* 1059, and ‘ Journal.’ Eaton’s writings 
were favourably rtjgarded by the council of 
state, who, convinced of his ‘ merit and good 
affection,’ augmented his stipend on two oc- 
casions {ib. 1651, p. 213, 1654, p. 298). He 
has a place in the ‘ Athenre Oxonienaes/ be- 
cause nis relations informed Wood that he 
had been educated at Oxford, ‘ but in what 
house they could not tell.* 
ravage’s Genealogical Diet, of First Settlers 
of New Eng^nd, ii. 97; Wood's Athence Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, iii. 672-4 ; Mather’s Magnolia Ghristi 

X 2 
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Americanu, 1702, bk. Hi. pp. 213-14; Oaliimy 
and Palmer*8 Xoiiconf. Momorial, 1802, ii. 361- 
362; Bacon's Thirteen Historical Discourses, 
pp. 19, 22-3, 69-62; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd eor. i. SlG-l?, H- 93-4. 138; 
Hanbury’s Historical Research concerning^ the 
mast Ancient Congregational Church in Eng- 
land, 1820, p. 64.] G. G. 

EATON, THKOrJIILLJS (IWK) P-1058), 
first governor ot‘ the colony of New Haven, 
was bt»m at Stony Stratford, Huckingham- 
shire, in or about 15JK), the eldest of the seven 
son.s of the Kev. Richard Ivaton, by Eliza- 
betli, his wife. At the time of liis liirth, hts 
father, a native of Cheshire and a B.D, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford (Wood, Fmii O.von. 
ed. Bliss, i. 23l),282), was presumably curate 
of Stony Stratford, though hia name does not 
occur in the invgular list given by Lipscomb 
{JhtcA'ififfAains/tire, iv. 570); soon afterwards 
lie became vicar of Trinity parish, Coventry, 
12 Jan. 1590-1 (D 00 DALE, Pi’anfficksAiW, cd, 
Thomas, i. 174), and finally vicar of Great 
Hud worth, Chesliire, 3 Aug.* 1604 (Okmerod, 
ChfMre, i. 452). He died at Great Bud'worth 
in 1610-17 {^Proliate Ai‘t P. C. C., 

1617-18, f. 1 6), aged 54. Ilis will of 11 July 

1616 was ;pT 0 ved at Loudon 14 Jan. 161t>- 

1617 by his sou Tbeophilus (registered in 
P. C. G. 8, Weldon). The<jphilus was sent 
to a school at Coventry, ana there formed a 
lasting friendship with John Davenport, the 
puritan divine fq. v,], whose parishioner ho 
afterwards becaine in London, and at who.-^e 
instigation he migrated to New England. 
His memory wa.> so retentive that he could 
repeat from beginning to end the sermons 
which he had heard at church. His father 
urged him to take orders, Imt Eaton preferred 
to qualify himself for the busines-s of a mer- 
chant. After serving the usual apprentice- 
ship, he was admit toil a freeman of the city 
of London, and engaged in tlie *east country 
trade.’ The East Land Company soon made 
him their deputy-governor, lii this capacity 
he visited tlie northern countries of Euro|)o, 
and by .skilful negotiation succeeded in mate- 
rially increasing the tratfic of the. com[)any 
with the ports on the Baltic. He was sent _ 
by Charles I as his agimt to tlie court ofj 
Denmark (Math eb, iMrtfywn/m ChrUti Amen- | 
can^, 1702, bk. ii. pp. 26-7, who, liowever, 1 
gives no dates). Resuming business at home 
after his return from Copenhagen, ho * spent/ - 
says Mather (loc. cit.), * many years a mer- 
chant of great credit and fashion in the city 
of London.' 

A puritan in faith, Eaton took a deep in- 
terest in the emigrations to America. He 
was one of the original patentees of Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the magistrates or assist- 


I ants chosen in 1629 (Hijiidakd, General SUU 
of New Entflandj 2nd edition, 8vo, Boston^ 
; 1848, p. 317). Tie took an active part in th» 
, proceedings of the company before RfS trans* 
fer to New England, and paid 100/. towards 
. procuring the charter (HuTCHijffsoK, IVo- 
; vinre of Massachmetfe Bay^ iii. 395). It |ias 
' been supposed that Eaton had no ori^nal 
intention of going to Now EnglonJ. When,, 
however, proceetfings under the Act of Uni- 
formity became so oppressive as to induce his 
' friend Davenport to retire into Holland, and 
afterwards to prepdro for emigration to Ame- 
> rica,ho determined to accompany him thither. 

^ Accordingly he, with other ‘ Londoners and 
merchants of considerable estates and dealing 
ill the world/ embarked in two ships, and ar- 
rived at Boston 26 J une 1637. In the autumn 
of that yt‘ar Eaton, in company with a few 
friends, took a journey of exploration along 
the .«thore of tho Hudson, from Saybrook ta 
Fairfield. The fine bay of Quinn tplack at- 
tracted their attention,* and they decided ta 
make it their settlement. They erected a 
poor hut on the future site of Now Haven, 
and here a few men subsi.>«ted through the 
winter. On March 1638 Eaton and his 
companions sailed from Bo.stoii, reaching the- 
bay of Quiniiiplaek on 14 April. Near tho 
j baythe settlers laid out their town in squares, 
i and in 1640 gave to it the name of New 
j Haven. On 25 Oct. 16.39 Eaton was unani- 
, mously cho.«icn governor, to which office he 
I wa.s annually r<M‘lectod till his death, tho 
' only instance of such an honour. In 1655 
the colony, finding it necessary that tho laws 
j of Mo.ses, which they liad hitherto solely rc- 
I cognised, .should * be branched out into i)ar- 
' ticulars,’ the general court requested Eaton 
I to prepare a code. 1 fc performed this diffi- 
I cult task with the assistance of Davenport, 

I and tho new code was printed at London in 
I the following year, with tho title ‘New 
I Haven’s settling in New England. And 
some l^awes for Government published for 
the Use of that Colony.’ A reprint, of the 
very scarce original, edited by C. J. lloadly, 
was issued in quarto, Hartford, U.S., 1858. 
These laws, which from their whimsicality 
and puritanical severity gained the epithet 
of ‘ blue/ have been made the subject of' 
mingled reproach and ridicule; though un-* 
necessarily severe they were less sanguinarv 
than those of the other colonies. Eaton’s ad- 
ministration was sorely embarrassed by tho 
long and violent dispute betiveen the Eng- 
lish colony at New Haven with the Dutdi 
at New Netherland. By prudent counsels, 
however, he mana^d to prevent actual hos- 
tilities as long as he lived. In bis dealings 
with the native tribes he exliibited the samD 
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moderation and fairness ; indeed, it has been 
proudly asserted that all the lands of New 
llaven colonv were obtained by equitable 
purchfl^ of the Indians. Like many of his 
oomro^es, Eaton had * brought over a mat 
estate, but after he saw the manner of the 
country he soon gave over trading and 
betook nimself to husbandry, wherein, though 
he met wjth the inconvouiences usual to 
others, which very much consumed his estate, 
yet he maintained 11 port in some mt^asurti 
answerable to his place ' (Hubbard, p. 329), 

Eaton died suddenly,? Jan. 1(157-8, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. A plain sand- 
stone tablet in the cemeteiy at New Haven i 
murks the place of his burial, or rather of his j 
reinterment. His will of l!;? Aug. 1(550 was ! 
proved on 31 May 1658. The inventory in- ' 
chides an estate at Hreat Hud worth (Bacox, 
Thirteen JiiatoricalJJL^'Ourseiif l839,pp. 354- 
357). Eaton was twice married. Ilis first 
wife (lied in London after bearing him two | 
children. His second wife was Ann, widow | 
of«l)avid Yale, and daiigliter of Dr. Thomas 
Mortem, bishop of Chester. Eaton ' be- 
came a most exemplary, loving, and faith- 
ful father.' A son, Su*muel, born in 16:i9, 
graduatiHl at Harvard in 1649, and died in 
June 1655, within two days of his wife. The 
three surviving children were Thcophilus, 
Mary (wife of v%\lent iiie I lill of Boston), and 
llauuah. 

Eaton’s widow, wh<» had been driven to 
the verge of insanity by the severity of church 
discipline about 1644 (Bacox, pn. 87, 90, 
296 - iJOC), went home, aeeonipnnied bv Theo- 
philus and Huiinah, and died in Loudon in 
J 659. Theophilus lived afterwn rds at Dublin, 
but Hannah married William Jones iti 1659, 
and returm^d to New Haven (Savaoe, f/e- 
nealof/,l)ivt. of First Sett levs in AeivEnglmidf ‘ 
ii. 97-8, 567). 

• Hubbard, himself partly contemporary 
with Eaton, says (6’e/i. TIist, p. 330) he was 
a man of commanding presence, dimiitied 
manners, and ])rofoimd judgment. Satlier . 
also testihes to Eaton’s comeliness of person ' 
by the recital of a romantic anecdote. 

[Authorities cited ; Moore's Memoir in Col- ! 
lections of the Now York Historical Society, ; 
2nd ser. wL ii. pt. ii. pp. 469-93 ; Cal. State ; 
Papers. Dom. 1628-9. p. 678, 1634-6, p. 39, ! 
1 636-0, p. 37 ; Mather’s Magnalia Christ] Ameri- \ 
cana (1702), bk. ii. pp. 26-9 ; Winthrop’s Hist. | 
of New England (Savage), ed. 1825, i. 228, 287, ! 
269, and passim, ed. 1863, p. 272, and iHissim; 
Hubburd's Geiienil Hist, of New England (2ud 
ed. 8vo, Boston, 1848), pp. 262, 317, 318, 329- 
830 ; Young’s Chronicles of the First Planters i 
of the Colony of Mnssochnsotts Bay, p. 123 and 
passim; Kingsley’s Centenary Discourse at New 
Haven, pp. 11, 76.] O. G. 


EBBA. or AEIBBE, Saint (d. 679 P), ab- 
bess of Coldingham, daughter of .^thelfrith, 
king of Northumbria, by Acha, sister of King 
Eaawine [see Edwin], was the sister of the 
; Northumbrian kings (Jswald and Oswiu, and 
\ the aunt of Ecgfrith (B.i!D.ii Jlist Fed, iii, 6, 

■ iv. 1 9). On the defeat and death of her fat her 
I in 617 she shared the exibi of her brothers, 
, and is said to have been sheltered by Donald 
I Brek, a Scottish king, and later to have re- 
I ceived the veil from Fiiian [q. v.], bishop of 
' Lindisfame, to have been grantee! the site of 
' a Homan camii on the Derwent by her brother 
i Oswiu, and to have founded a monastery^ 
there. Tlie place is called Kbehester after 
her, the village church is dedicated to her, 
and the neighbouring promontory, St. Abb’s 
Head, derives its nanui from her (^Acta SS, 
Holland. Aug. v. 194; Surtkes, Durham, 
ii. 300 -1). She bi?came nblx*ss of Coldingham 
in Berwickshire, where ^he received .Kthel- 
thryth, the wife of her nephew Ecgfrith, on 
h»‘T rijtireinent fmm the world, and where 
St. Cuthberht Aisited her{ Vita S, Cudbercti, 
c. 10). During n visit that Ecgfrith and his 
second wife,Eonnenburh. ]iaid toColdingliam, 
the queen was seized with a malady that was 
held to be the etfect of demoniacal possession. 
..‘Ebbe explained that this aflliction was a 
' divine judgment sent in consequence of the 
. persecution of Wilfrith, in which both the 
King and queen had joined. At her bidding 
Ecgfrith released the bi-^hop, and the queen 
recOA'ered (Eddt, c. 39). Another miracle 
; Avorked by Wilfrith was, Eddi tolls us, often 
related by an abb«‘ss iiami^d yEbbe, who was 
aliA’e Avhen he Avrote bis ‘ Life of Wilfrith,’ 
about 711. Mabilhm |H)ints out that this 
mu.«t liaA e been another -.*Kbbe, and though 
Canon Haine holds tlint he Avas mistaktm 
{Jlistorimis of York, i. 53), the abbess of 
Coldingham certainly dieil some years Ix^fore 
Eddi wrote. Coldingham w’as a double mo- 
nastery, where both monks and nuns liA'cd 
under the rule of an abbess. .■'Ebbe Avaa not 
a successful abbess, for one of the monks, 
named A dam nan, not of cmirsc the famous 
abbot, had it revealed to him in a vision 
that the house Avoiild be destroyed by fire 
bi'cause the congregation led idle, dissipat^ 
liv^es, the bndhren spending their nights in 
sleep or reA'elry, the sisters in weaving rich 
garments to attract strangers of the other 
stix. He told his Ad.siou to yEbb(*, adding 
that the evil should not happen in her days. 
During the short remainder of her life the 
inhabitants of her house repented, but after 
her. death tliey tell back into their old evil 
ways, and Adam nan’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
Coldingham Avas destroyed by fire in 679 
(-4,-5. CAren.), and -Ebba must therefore 



liave:di«dlit»or pottaiblj' Jinmediati^ befbrei 
' Ble^ deatli U, lioweTeT» said by 
iwr. bioffWber (Jbeta SS* BoUand,\ to have 
' maoe in €83, and Canon Baine con- 
iiiderB flint it happened after the fire at Cold- 
inghom. lliis, nowever, is contraijr to the 

express woi^ of Basda (^Sist, EceL iv. 26h 
whose authority is final. It seems probable 
fliat the belief that ^I5bbe lived to some date 
after 079 may have arisen from a confusion 
between her and th(‘ other abbess of the 
same name mentioned by Uddi.^ Her day, 
sometimes stated as 29 Aug., is correctly 
25 Aug. She was buried in her monastery. 
In later days, probably after the destruction 
of Coldingham by the Hanes in the ninth 
century, her gi'ave was discovered by some 


1611, the post of flfmddfiu OMniat wn»^, 
held two meif Ibrn tbiilitiid' <inoi WM. ‘ 
EbdondiedatSoitthBail^^Pilidi^ 

1811,and WM )mriediafit. \ 

yard. An Bntheiii| tahta Mm'Pinte 
9-11, was sung at hiaiwr^* It doea nbt. . 
appear whether it waa hia own eQ&pawtMei' 
or not,aa it ianot amoiurhiajpablialMworkii 
it may well have been »y him, bowevar, ana 
is possibly one of the anthems Im byhim 
in manuscri]^. Of the music published in 
his lifetime, ma * Moming, Communion, and 
Bveiiine Service in C/ which, together with 
five antiiems and some responses and chants, 
makes ^the volume of sacred music issued 
about 17^, is still oocaatonaUy heard. An* 
other volume of sacred music was published in 


snepiiercis. anti ner ooay was inuisuii^txi 
laicf in ihe church on the south side of the 
altar. In the eleventh centuiy a priest of 
Hurliam namt'd Alfn'd stole her bones, or 
some part of them, and deposited them along 
with other relies of the same kind in the 
tomb of St. Cutliberht (Stmeon). Besides 
the life of the saint by John of Tinniouth I 
inmanascriptiii the British Museum and the j 
Bodltdan IJbraiT, which was printed in Cap- 
grave’s * Aurea llegenda ’ and thence in * Acta 
SS.,* there are manuscript lives of little value 
in the British Mu$>(‘um, JLansdowue 430, and 
the Bodleian, Fairfax 6. 

Another Kbba is said, in the compilation 
used by Roger of AVendover and Alatthew 
Paris, to have been abbess of Coldinffham 
when the house was destroyed by the Hanes 
about 870. The compiler records that she 
and her nuns cut oil' their noses and upper 
lips in order to preseri'e their chastity. No 
early writer mentions this story, and it is 
therefore not to he accepted as historical 
(WEjfBovEK, i. 301, Hngl. Hist. Soc. ; Pabts, 
i. 391, Rolls Ser.) 

, [BsedieHist. Eccl. iii. 6. iv. 19, 2.5; Vita S. 
Gudbercti, c. 10 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Eddi's Vita 
Wilfridi, c. 37, 39; Historians of York, i. 63, 66 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Symeon of Durham's Hist. Ibmelm. 
Eccl. ii. 7( iii. 7 (Rolls Ser.); Acta S.S. Bolland. 
Ai^. V. 194-9; Forbes’s Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints, p. 330; Surtee.^’s Hist, of Durham, ii. 
300-1; Diet. Christian Biog. art. *Kbba,’ by 
Canon Raine ; Hardy s Cat. of MSS. i. 288-90.1 

W. H. 

EBDON, THOMAS (1738-1811), organ- 
ist and musical compo-ser, was bom at Durham 
in 1738. His name and the date 1756 are 
found carved on an oak screen in the cathe- 
dral, and it is inferred from this that he was 
a chorister there, and afterwards an articled 
pupil of James f leseltine, the organist, whom 
he succeeded in 1703. Keseltine had been 
appointed in 1710, and as Ebdon lived until 


and six double chants. Two harpsichora so- 
natas, six glees for throe voices, published 
about 1780, ‘The Scotch Shepherd,’ a song, 
and a march for the installatinii of W. Ii. 
I.jambton as grand provincial master of Free- 
masons for the county of Durham, publish^ 
in score, complete the list of his works. 

[Compositions, as above ; Brit. Mas. Add. M8. 
27691 ; Cent. Mag. Ixxxt. pt. ii. p. 691 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music, i. 479: Brown’s Biog. Diet, of 
Musicians.] J. A. F. M. 

EBERS, JOHN (1785 P-.1830P), operatic 
manager, the son of German parents, waa 
bom in Loudon about 1785. He became a 
j bookseller at 27 Old Bond Street, and seems 
I to have been commercially successful, as he 
' is described, at the Ix^ginning of his career as 
a manager, as * an opulent bookseller in Bond 
Street, who has been largely engaged in tho 
interests of the holders of property-boxes for 
some years’ (^Quarterli/ Mttsical Magazine^ 
iii. 253). From this it would seem that he 
had acted as a kind of ticket o^nt. In 
1820 the Italian C^rahad reached a degree 
of commercial and artistic depression that 
was extraordinary, even for this most dis- 
astrous of speciuations. The season had 
come to a premature end, and there seemed 
to be no mospect of an opera for the ensuing 
season. The secret of Eoers’s apparent sel& 
sacrifice is no doubt to be found in the cir- 
cumstance of his being * enga^d in the in- 
terests of the box-holders.’ He seems to 
have TOne into tho undertaking with his eyea 
open, but to have relied on his musical di- 
rector to bring matters into a more satisfac- 
toi^ state. Ayrton, who had not acted in 
this capacity since the season of 1817 {[seo 
AvKToy, William], was evidently the right 
person formusical director, as beseems to havo 
conducted an extremely successful season, 
and to have excited a good deal of sympathy 
in the musical public on the occasion of his 
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the ipanmr of tko 

,tipHb\ 2t ^]^ii Gldva^’ 

’ Stmb6oaia«,l|i^ieM^ XbeetMi 

, ftr iM^ea^ c^j^. and o« tOHai^ 1321 the 
lunjuih oj^ed 'tim/Xia Gam Ladrai’ then 
,him w the j|T«t time in Bngrland. Am 
eolnpu?^ witl^ fermor aeasons, this year 
imjeiniimdy'aviocess^^ altho^h it soems 
to liftye Blfen the general opinion that the 
maaagei^s promises with regard to the excel- 
lence of the singers had not been fulfilled. 
Mme. Oamporese^who at^ared in the opera 


I and J^xae. Oamporm retired at the end' of 
I theaeason^ Bbmwsanowmugoided enough 
to stthlet .the theatre; fixr two years to one 


just mentioned with the greatest success, 
had been engaged at a salary of 1,550/., with 
every sort of additional privilege, such as 
extra pay for Imr costumes, Ubertv to sing at 
concerts, &c* Mme. llonri de tlegnis, her 
husband, and Signor Curioni seem to have 
been the only other singers whose perform- 
ances gave unmiuglod satisfaction. It is 
hinted m the * Quarterly Musical Magazine,’ 
iii.* 379, that the poverty of the company 
^tyis due not to Ayrton, but to Ebcrs. Uos- 
sini’s ‘Turco in Italia’ was the only other 
novelty produced during the season ; but in 
spite of this somewhat moilest inauguration , 
of his management, Ebers seems to iinve j 
bt^en commercially successful. For the fol- 
lowing seaison he ventured to take a four 
years’ lease of the theatre from a banker 
named Chambers, who > ed the house at 


and livhb had ^schtrived to vrorai himself mto 
the gbodgracea^if the committee fior the pre* 
vious year. In Janum 1824 the season 
opened with Rossini’s with Mme. 

Colbran-Rossini in the principal part, the 
Composer himself being advertised to he pre- 
sent. He had undertiucen to write an opera, 
‘La Figlia dell’ aria,’ but if it was written,' 
the score completely disappeared. Pastamade 
her appearance on 24 April, and the season 

Boesim and the artists unpaid. ¥he matter 
of course came into the law courts, Ebers 
appealing to the lord chancellor to put him 
again into the management of the theatre. 
Ine particulars of the actions may be read in 
the ‘ Quarterly Musical Magazine,’ vi. 516- 
621 . It was ^nerally considered that the 
engagement oi Rossini was unwise ; but the 
patronage bestow'ed by the fashionable world 
had been so great, that Ebers felt justified in 
announcing a new season, returning again to 
the directorship of Ayrton. ’I'he fact that 
the leases of the ‘ property-boxes’ were to fall 
in at the end of 1 825 gave a prospect of suc- 
cess. Hisprospectus (see Mannonicorif iii. 47) 
is more or less apologetic, but he had secured 


the time. Ayrton seems to have been uni- the services of a fairly good company, and in 
formly unfortunate in his relations with ma- the course of the season Pasta was prevailed 
nagers, for the connection lK»twoen him and on to accept a portion of the salary due to 
Elxsrs was dissolved this y<»ar. A Signor Pe- her from the previous year in lieu of the whole 
tracchi, conductor at the Scala, Milan, was amount, and to return to London. The board 
summoned to succt;ed Jiim, and a board of of works declaring the King's Theatre to be 
directors, consist ing of various noblemen, was unsafe, the Hay market Theatre was taken for 
associated with the management of the under- a time, from the beginning of March unt il the 
taking. The strength of the company was middle of April. Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’wj 
increased by the addition of Caradori and I brought out on 20 Juno, and Meyerbeer’s ‘II 
Begrea. The productions of the year were [ Crociato in Egitto’ on 23 July, for the first 
Kcwzii’s ‘Pietro T Eremita’ (i.e. ‘ Mos5 in appearance of Velluti, the sopranist, who waa 
Egitto’) and ‘ Otello,’ Mosca’s ‘ I due pre- one of the great attractions of the year. At 
tendenti,’ a pasticcio, and Pacini’s ‘ II Barone the end of the season Ayrton again retired, 
di l>olBheim,’ both of which last failed. In possibly on account of a difficulty which the 
spite of this the season was on the whole management had had with Signor Garcia, 

successful. In 1823 the management was ■■ ’ ^ : 1 . 

placed in the hands of a committee, under a 

certain gi^arantee to Ebers. Rossini’s ‘ La ^ ap- 

Donna del Logo,’ ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide,’ pointed director, and the new season was an- 
‘MatildediShabran,’ and Mercadante’s‘ Elisa nounced to begin on the last day of the old 
e Claudio ’were produced. Although the bad year. It began on 7 Jan. 1826, when grrat 
accounts of the season which ore to be read mssatisfaction was caused by the substitution 
in the ‘ Harmonicon ’ for 1823 must bo taken of many inexperienced orchestral performers 
with a grain of salt (Ayrton was the editor of for those who had played for many seasons, 
the pajMr, which appeared first in this year), Morlacchi’s ‘ Tebaldo ed Isolina ’ was produced 
it is stul to he peromved that the affairs of the without success on 25 f'eb. In May Pasta 
theatre were in an unsatisfSactory state, hime. appeared, and drew large audiences. Yel- 
Vestria was the only addition to the company,* luti’s voice began to give out at the end of Hie 









sMdiiiMidBbefn’a.dbLoffieof HossiiuV Aure- 
in Pfit]sdMi*lbr Ms b^efit,22 June^did 
>ndt add tolitB popularity. He got into trouble 
, Oon^Muing the pay to the chorus on this oc^ 

' idon, and the matter was decided against him 
in the s^eritiTs court. On 13 Aug^ the season 
came to an abrupt end, several performances 
being still due. In the next season Coccia, 
the conductor, resided his post, and after 
considerablediflicufty his place was taken by 
M. Diunon. Bochsa, wlio had undertaken two 
seasons of oratorios at the K.ing*3 Theatre 
without any success, was now' appointed 
director, and on 3 Dec. the house opened ^th 
Sponlini's * La Wstale.* Pn<'ini’s ‘La Schinva 
in Bagdad’ and Coccia’s * Maria Stuart 'were 
produced, and on 7 Aug. the theatre again 
closed preinat urelv. At tlie end of the year 
Ebers, being unable to pay the enormous rtuit ‘ 
demanded of him by the assignees of Cham- 
bers, became a bankrupt. Messrs. Chambers 


was the aQB.af fboow 

by Adela^ of Ermid d|r 

Puiset ; but eivua this am been oueetiondd 
recently, and an able writer in* Notat ajftl.. 
Queries ' has brought jforward a vai^emb^' 

tbro^ grave doubts upon'^a 
parents^, heretofore univatsaUy^aampaedtiff 
true ana satisfacto^. Sometbing is Jbe 
set down to the poverty of our docUiivwtnv 
evidence for the history of the times in which 
the bishop lived, but this is hardW enough 
to account for the e'ttire absence oinis name 
in Matthew Paris's longer or shorter history, 
and for the liiiferent dates which have been 

f iven for his death, variously assigned to 
14f», 1149, and 1150, though it is certain 
that the last is the correct one. 

All that w'e certainly know of Eborard 
is that he w'as archdeacon of Salisbury in 
1 1 31 , at whitdi t ime Kadmor descriljes him as 


Ava.s succeeded by Laporte. in this year tJie vacant see, which yet great Iv needed a 
(J 83H) Ebers putfUsIiea his ‘Seven Years of bishop. It w’us not till (wo years had elapsed 
the King’s Theatre,’ a book put together with that the king was prevailed ui>on by Bishop 
some •.kill, and in its way an entertaining BogerofSali’sbuiT to appoint a successor, and 
history of his llo lay.s betbre the Khorard w'as at la>t nominated and couse- 

public all liis accounts, m fircler to justify crated at Canterbury on 13 .fuly 1131. In 
ills own position, and on the whole it must , the following October w'e tind him nt Lam- 
be admitted to be a valuable contribution to both, assisting at the consecration of Gregory, 
the history of the Italian opera in England. bishop of Dublin. In 1137 he took part iii 
After his failure as a manager, ho resumed • the council of Westminster, and again in 
his business as a bookseller and stationer, j 1139 his name appears among those of other 
His.name ap|)ears in the directorh’s uh the ‘ bishops at the second council held to consider 
proprietor of the hnsiness at 37 Old Bond ■ the necessity of enforcing celibacy upon the 
Street down to 1830; in 1831 the style is • clergy. On'4 May 1330 he Avas present at the 
John Ebers & Co., and from 18;^i onwards } dedication of Christ Church, Canterbury, but 
the name is given as S. Ebers Co. An , we la*4e siglit of him after this for si.v years, 
Emily S. Eber.s carried on the business, being ' until we meet with him again among the 
called ill the directory ‘ opera agent,’ until ! bishops who at tested the great charter issued 
18t>^^. It is probable that John Ebers died by Stephen in the first year of liis rei^i 
in 1830, and that his successor in the busi- j (Stubbs, Select Charter^ 1870, p. 116). It 
noas retained bis name for five years. I to i must have been shortly after this that be 
may have lived, however, till 183o, but it is ! Avas present nt the general gift of lands by 
improbable that he did so. | William de Warenne to tlie priory of Cox- 

[ScTen Year* of the King’s Theatre, 1828 ; I ns ap^ars by a charter re- 

Quarterly Musical Magazine and Iteviow.paasiTU ; . citing the fact, a copy of which is in the po^ 
Harmonicon, passim ; Grove’s Diet, of Mu.sic, j 8CS.<»ion of the present writer. From this 
i. 107. 301, 307, iii. 170, 177; London Direc- i we lose all trace of him for several 
tones for 1828-63. j J. A. F. M. j years. When King »Steplioii broke with the 

I bi8li0])s in 1139, and pursued his insane 
EBOBAJRD or EVEBABJ) (1083 ?- \ policy of aggression, the Bishop of Norwich 
1150), the second bishop of Norwicli, whose i seems to have retired from all active interest 
whole car^T is involved in a mist of un- ; in the politics of the time, and when the 
certainty, is culled Eborard by Bartholo- i king held his court at Whitsuntide in 1140 
mew Cotton and the French writers ; all ! he did not attend. It seems as if he had 
other English chrrmiclers call him Everard. j ceased to be dSe facto bishop of Norwich 
Till recently it was belie\’ed without mis- j sdxiut this time, although Cotton says he re- 



/Bbocard 




' Ebsw^rih' 


, ^ 

rdmmed sonie line m 1146. It cin of Emaeom or York, is <mly memtionedi in 
I»»Ve keen bo hte as this if it be histoty as among the three fauhops from the 
/ is asserted hy the Frendi wnteni Romah proriim of Britain attending the im- 

"ujiat^ba began to build the church of the portent council of Arles in 314. That coun* 

. .Milt abbey of Fontenay in the 06te d'Or in oil was convoked by Constantine the Great 
' Tl£^ That ehun^ was consecrated with with the special object of deciding the quee 
fiiuch pomp and ceremony on 22 Oct. 1147, '■* ^ a 

said at ^e consecration it is recorded that 

Eborard Vas present. Shortly after this he ... e?iscopu< 

amumed the habit of a Cistercian monk, and Eboraconsi, provincia Britanniae.* His Bri> 
he di^ at Fontenay on 12 Oct. 1150. tish collea^os who are mentioned after him 

There are some incidantsin the life of this I were * Restitutus, episcopus de civitate Lon- 
bishop, as related by the chroniclers, which ! dinensi ’ and ‘ Adelfius episcopus de civitate 
ara involved in the same uncertainty as every- ' coloniaLondinensium/the latter name being 
thing else in his career, (i.) William of conjccturally emended into ‘ Legionensium/ 
Malmesbury tells us that Eboronl was arch- . i-e« Caerleon-on-Usk. ‘ Sacerdos presbyter’ 
deacon of Salisbury under Bishop Osmund, and ‘ Arminius diaconus’ also attended the 
who died in 10J19, and that he w'as mira- council with the three bishops. The men- 
culously cured of a severe illness bv the re- ! lion of their names is the most definite piece 
lies of ‘St. Aldhelm. Were there two KImv- ; of evidence of the existence of an organised 
rards archdeacons of Salisbury in succes- . Christian church in the Roman province of 
' ‘ ■ - — - - Britain, and of its close dependence on the 

churcJi of Gaul. It is worth noting that 
among the canons they subscribed was one 
fixing a single day for the celebration of 
Raster throughout" the world. So that the 


sum, or was this early Khorard the same 
avho aftcrwanls became bishop of Nonvich.^ 
(ii.) Henry of Tliiiitingdnn asserts that Ebo- 
rard w’as ‘dep<iscd from his seo for his groat 
cruelty. The charge is suppr>rlrd by no other 


authority, and seems incredible, ii( least in- j custom of the British church on 



into two nrchdeaciinries. aiirl giive ono to i <^orus Mercator’s list substniitially agrees in 
his nephew, Walkelin. But if Walkelin including ‘ Eburiiw,’ though it dcscribt‘8 him 
was his nephew he was certainly not arch- only as ‘ ex provincia Hritanniie ’ {Decretales 
deacon of Suffolk, bill of Norfolk, and in any Pf^eud^j-Isidontuttsey ed. lliiiscliius, p, 322). 
case the names and the succession of the ' The passage is wrongly punctiiate<l in Migne’s 
* '* ’* edition {Patruf. Lat. exxx. 37»); but in 

Crabbu (CW/rr. Oinwa, i, 175, ed. 1538) the 
reading is * ex provincia Bizucenn, civitate 
Tubernicensi, Eburius episcopus.’ Tillemont 


archdeacons in the Enst-Angliun diocese 
during the first half at least of the twelfth 
century are involved in so much obscurity 
and confusion that all attempts to explain 
the dithciilties that meet us arc baJllod. 
Ov.) From some indications, to which Blome- 
nelu lias attached {lerhans too iiiiich import- 
unco, it has been assumed that tin* bishop was 


conjecturally identifies Eboriiis with the Hi- 
berhius >vlio joins in u synodal letter to Pope 
Sylvester 1 (Laubh, ii. 469), but this seems 

arbitrary. The similarity of name, 

married, and left sons behind him. Even this ‘ Eboniis ’ and ‘ Ebgracum,’ is perhaps a trifle 

must now be left a matter of some doubt, and , suspicious; but Ivor, easily latinised into 


the question remains an open one, probably 
never to be settled with certainty either one 
way or the other. 

67. 
enry 


[Bartholomew Cotton’s Hist. Angl. pp. 

892 ; Mai'mesbury’s (Ji>sta Pontiff, p. 429 ; H( ^ , 

of Huntingdon, I>e Coutemptu Mundi, p. 316; | 
WaltorofCoventry’sMemor. 1.141, 148.149, 152; >• M 


‘ Eborius,’ was a coninioii W’elsh name (An-- 
Tiales Camhriff in an. 50i , * Episcopus Ebiir 
pausat in Christo, anno CCCL, letatis sure.’ 
MS. B. reads ‘ Wor ' for * Ebiir’). 

[Besides the reference.s in the text, Haddan 
and StubbsH Councils and Kcclusiasticiil Docu- 


T. F. T. 


Roger de Hovedeo, i. 185 ; Kadmer's Hist. Novo- 
runi, p. 293 ; John of Oxetiedes, p. 93 ; Rad. de 
Biceto, pref. p. xxvit (all the above in the Rolls 
Series); Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 27; 


EBSWORTH, JOSEPH 
dramatist and musician, elder son of .Tosep 
and Isabella Ebsworth, was bom at Islington, 
Hotfolk Arch. v. 41 et seq. j CorboUn’B L’Ab- London, onl00et..l788,and\va8ear]y«ppreij- 
bayeda Fontenaye.p. 26, Citeaoz, 1882 ; Bloms- , ticed to a ■tratch-jewrflur named OomwaU. 
field's Topograpnical History of the County of . H© was so dexterous in minute mechanism 
N(^olk, ni. 478.] A. J. j that he was afterwords selected to reconstruct 






tilft Jbe prbi 69 vefgeiat. Having a 

si^gaWiy fkm Wstona volca, he joined the 
OMatie company at Covent Garden immedi- 


ately after his indentures, and early 

turned to dramatic authorship. He also acted 
in melodrama, and became secretary to Mr. 
D. IB. Morris, of the Haymarket (T. Dibdtn, 
Itemmucences, ii. 262). On 22 June 1817 he 
married Mary Emma [q. v.], eldest daughter 
of Robert Fairbrother,memborof the Glovers* 
Company. He settled in Lambeth, 3 Gray’s 
Walk, where live of his children were born. 
In 1822 he made his first journey to Scotland. 
Soon after 1826 he removed his family from 
London to Kdinbuigh, where he held an en- 
gagement at the Theatre Royal, as actor and 
prompter, with his lifelong friend, William 
Ilenry Murray, brother of Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons. He became gradually established as j 
teacher of music and singing, and accepted the 
position of leader of the choir at St. Stephen’s 
Church, which caused him to abandon the 
theatrical profession, but he continued to 
write and to translate innumerable successful 


Wreck of the ^ 

ijngWUlie/ 

' llttCastle.* 27. ^Sterner and Wintrir/ 
Wvlowtoli^.' 2d.* The -Legatees.* 8(X *T1» 
Gl^Door.’ 81. *The TwoPrima Dponaa.* 
82. * Quite Correct.* 38. 'Tbe.Queen^'Visit;^ 
and a five-act drama entitled *The CmsadeuV 
prodiicedat thePrinoeS8*8 Theatre by Maddox.' 
about 1851, with great splendour of costume 
and d^orations^ Of his many sbn^ an au- 
thentic manuscript collection remains. In 
1828 he opened an 'Englirii and foreign 
dramatic library and: caricature repositoi^ * 
at 23 Elm Row, at the head of Leith Ayalk, 
Edinburgh, and for fifteen years maintained 
it successiully as the chief bookseller’s shop 
for periodical literature. Afterwards he re- 
sided at 4 Mont^mery Street. 

His vocal and instrumental concerts at 
the llopotoun R(X>ms, Queen Street, were 
continued annually from 1880 until within a 
few weeks of his death. Ho had known and 
loved Charles Dibdin, and his own various- 
* entertainments ’ were framed on the same. 


dramas, which found favour in London and 
the provinces. Many of these were printed, 
and a few more than once reprinted. No 
complete list can be given, but the follow- 
ing are the most popular of those in print : 
1. ‘Crockery’s Misfortunes, or Transmogri- 
fications,’ a Burletta, first acted 11 July 1821, 
at the Royal Coburg Theatre. 2. ‘The Two 
I’risoners of Lyons, or the Duplicate Keys,’ 
1824, probably the earliest English adapta- 
tion of ‘ Rfj^rt Macaire,’ from the Frencii of 
M. Benjamin’s *St. Amant and Paulyanthe.’ 
3. ‘Adelaide, or the Fatal Seduction,’ three 
acts, translated from Pix6r6court, performed 
at the Coburg Theatre. 4. ‘ The Rival Valets,’ 
at the Haymarket, 1825. 5. ‘ Ourika, the 
O^han of Senegal,’ a jastitc drama, one act, 
with songs, music by George Perry of the 
Haymarket, 1828. 6. ‘ Rosalie, or the Bo- 
hemian Mother,* two acts, as performed at 
the Haymarket, music by George Perty, 8vo, 
1828. 7. ‘Rouge et Noir, or Whigs and 
Widows,’ 8yo, two acts, first acted at the 
Adelphi, Edinburgh, 7 Aug. 1841. 8. ‘Ups 
aadDowns.’ 9. ‘Marriage Projects.’ 10. ‘The 
Calabrian Assassin.’ 11. ‘ The Bachelor of 
Duddington.’ 12. ‘ Commerce,’ a drama in 
three acts. 13. ‘ The Tempter, or the Gifts 
of Immortality,’ 1830. 14, ‘The Twenty 
Thieves.’ 15.‘ louth’sVagaries.' 16. ‘Keeping 
up Appearances.’ 17. ‘ Mr. Walker’s Trunks? 
18. ‘The Advocate’s Daughter.’ 19. ‘Cle- 
mence.’ 20. ‘Saul Braintree.’ 21. ‘Tam 


model. He was for forty years teacher of 
music, not only to private pupils, but at 
such public institutions as the Merchant 
Maidens’ Hospital, Watson’s, the Normal 
School, &c., and enjoyed universal esteem. 
He was an accomplished linguist, not only in 
living but dead languages, Hebrew, Sajiscrit, 
&c., and left behind him voluminous compili^ 
t ions of Egypt ian hieroglyphics, and astrologi- 
cal documents from every available source. He 
was a good pedestrian and amateur artist. He 
could draw from memory striking likenesses 
of every one whom- he had known or seen, 
and his musical compositions were singularly 
sweet and effective. Prefaced by ‘ A Short 
Introduction to Vocal Music,’ he published 
several large ‘collections of psalm and hymn 
tunes, doxologies, sanctuses, dismissions, &c./ 
many composed expressly for St. Stephen’s 
Church, Edinburgh, and for bis lifelong friend 
the Rev. Dr, William Muir [q. v.] As libra- 
rian of the Harmonist Society, ^inburgh, 
he showed. rare knowledge of musical litera- 
ture ; his own manuscript and printed col- 
lections being unsurpassed in Scotland. He 
was remarkable for a playful humour and 
warm affections ; had a vast fund of anecdote, 
theatrical and literary, and an ungrudgii^ 
hospitality. He was often pressed to write his 
memoirs, but firmlv resisted this request, 
and when he died his widow faithfully de- 
stroyed all his private correspondence. Of 
his five children bom in Scotland aU died 


o’ Shanter, or Auld Alloway’s Haunted Kirk’ young'except two sons. News of the sadden 
(before 1824, an early dramatisation of the death in Australia of his son Charles (bom 
poem by Bums). 22. ‘The -Mayor of Wind- 24 Oct. 1833) reached him close on mid- 
gap, or the grange Man of the Inch.’ 23. ‘The summer 1868* The shock of this bereave- 
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Eccardt 


meDt virtually oauoad his own death by on [ Sumy Theatxe. Sse . ; * The Two Brothen or 
tpoplectio leisure, three weeks later, on the j Fisa,’ with music by T. Hushes, at the Boyal 
fifty-first annivenaiy of his marrioj^. He; Coburg, printed 1828; ‘Ass’s Skin;’ and,, 


wiu^uiriedat the Hem cemetery, Edmburgh, 
at tie feet of David Scott, B.S.A. On the 
fi>llowi^g Sunday his own music was played 
and song in churches of all denominations in 
‘iSdinburgh. 

[Forsosal knowledge ; obituary notices in the 
Socman, Edinburgh Courant, &c. ; H. Bobin- 
son’s Edinburgh Weekly Bevtew ; Era ; printed 
books mentioned abore; El)8Worth’s manuscripts, 
some belonging to his daughter, Kmiiie Mar- 
guerite Oowell, others to his eldest surviving 
son, the writer of this article.] J. W. E. 

]^WORTH, MARY EMMA (1794- 
1881 j, dramatist, daught-er of Robert Fair- 


among many others, p^haps her best work, 
often acted, ‘ The Sculptor at Florence.’ She 
was of a most retiring and unselfish nature^ 
loving a private life with the constant core 
of her children and of her pmnts, who joined 
her in Edinburgh. Mrs. Ebsworth survived 
her husband thmeen years : all but three of 
her children died before her. She returned 
to London in 1879, and died at Walworth 
13 Oct. 1881 ; she was buried on the 19th at 
Norwood cemetery. 

[Atbenmum and other obituary notices; family 
records and memoranda.] J. W. E. 

ECOARDT or ECKHARDT, JOHN 


brother, member of the Glovers’ Company, GILES (Johannes yEGii)ius')(d. 1779), por- 
and in later years a pantomimist and fencing- j trait-painter, was a native or Germany, and 
master, was boru in Loudon on 2 Sept. 1794. j came to England about 1740, as pupil and 
The father was an affectionate friend of lii- j assistant to Jean Baptiste Vanloo, one of the 

portrait^painters tlion most in vogue. He 
subsequently succeeded to Vanloo’s practice 
and his house in Covent Garden. He waa 
patronised by Horace Walpole, who em- 
ployed him to paint or copy portraits of the 
friends who formed the Strawberry Hill circle, 
including Walpole himself. Some of them,, 
such as l^ntley, Gray, and Montagu, Eccardt 
painted to please his patron in attitudes taken 
nrom the ‘ Centum leones ’ of Vandyck. 
Seven of these were engraved by W. Great- 
batch for P. Cunningham’s edition of ‘ Wal- 
pole’s Correspondence * (9 vols, 1880). They 
wore dispersed at the sale of the Straw* 
berry Hill collection. In July 1746 Wal- 


chard Brinsley Sheridan, and though he had 
•lost several thousand pounds by him would 
never permit one word to be spoken in his 
disparagement. I le was also the schoolmate 
and lifelong friend of Mrs. Jordan; great ef- 
forts were made to induce him to surrender 
her letters, many from the Duke of Clarence; 
but he indignantly refused any bribe, and 
himself destroyed all his papers, lest his de- 
scendants might be tempted. Under the 
avowed signature of ‘Shendonicus’ he wrote 
some papers in ‘ Thalia’s Tablet, or Melpo- 
mene’s Memorandum Book,’ of which No. 1 
was published on Saturday, 8 Dec. 1821. 
Fairbrother married Mary Bailey, who had 
been brougl - - 

One of their 
became a well-known theatrical publislier; 
another son, Benjamin Smith Fairbrother, 
who died 28 Aug. 1878, aged 76, was prompter, 
stage-manaj^r, and treasurer in succession 
at the chief theatres in London. 

French was so habitually spoken and read 
by Mrs. Fairbrother in the early days of her 
married life that her daughter, Mary Emma, 
turned to translating bookafortho publishers, 


brought up in a nunnery at St. Omer. { pole addressed a short poem to Eccardt en* 
iftheirsonsjSamuel Glover Fairbrother, i titled ‘The Beauties,’ and founded on Addi- 

■ son’s epistle to Kneller ; this was published 
, in SeptemW 1746, though Walpole asserta 
j that ho was hurt at the lines getting into 
' print. Among other iiortraits painted by 
Eccardt were those of Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton [q. v.l, purchased in 1881 for the National 
Portrait Gallery, which was engraved by Ra- 
venet, as a frontispiece to Miduleton’s worka 
vumeu I/O transittiiing uuujia.xuri;xie puuxiBiiejTB, W Vertue, and also ill mossotiut by Faber i 
one of these beiiw a romance of ‘Masaniello.’ Captain Barnard, at Wilton House ; two of 
On 22 June 181/ she was married to Joseph Mrs. Woffington, one engraved in meaaotint 
Ebsworth [q. v.], and lived at 8 Gray’s Walk, by Faber, another in line by Pearson ; and 
Lambeth, where five of their ten children were Mr. Charles Leviez, a dancing-master, en- 
bom, the eldest being Emilie Marguerite, bom graved in mezzotint W McArdell. A por- 
in 1818, afterwards wife of SamumH. Cowell, trait of La^ Maria Churchill by Eccardt 
comedian [q. v,] Before December 1826 she was sold at Christie’s in the Honhury-Wil* 
went to Ecunbu^h. She was closely asso- liams sale in March 1888. His portraits are 


dated in dramatic con^sition and transla- 
tions with her husband; but several of her 
independent works wore published in John 
Cumoerland’s acting drraa: ‘Payable at 
Sight; or the Chaste Salute,’ acted at the 


carefully executed, in a manner studied and 
copied nom Vanloo, but do not show any 
orwnality. Eccardt married the daughter 
of Mr. Duhamel, a watchmaker in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, with whom he at ona 
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On letiring £N>m business, be 
winov^dto IPisra^se Bow^ Chelsea, where he 
died in October 1779, leaving a son, a clerk 
in ^he custom house. He contributed apor- 
trut of himself to the exhibition of the 
^dety of Artists in 1761, and in 1768 his 
name appears among the honorary exhibitors 
at the same. His collection was sold by 
auction in 1770. 

[BodgrAVo's Diet, of AiMiuts; Peter Cunning- 
ham's Letters of Horace Walpole (1880); Sal© 
Oatalogue, Sl.rawlM*ri-y Hill Collection ; Walpde’s 
An^otes of Painters, ed. Dallavray and W'or- 
num ; Chali»ner Smith s British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits ; Cutiilogucs of the Society of Artists ; 
information from (1. Seharf, C.B., F.S.A.] L. C. 

ECfCLES, AMBROSE (.7. 1809), Shako- ! 
^earean scholar, was educated at Trinity . 
College, T>ublin, and afterwards travelled in j 
Prance and Italy, but returned homo thrr>ngh * 
illness. He was an eminent dramatic critic, 
and published editions of several of Shake- j 
speare's plays, in which he trans»j>osed such | 
scenes as appeared to him wrongly placed. | 
Tliese plays are, * Cymbcline,’ 1706; ^King; 
Lear/ 17J56; and ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1 805. i 
They contained notes and illustrations, be- '• 
sides critical and historical essays. Eccles 
died in 1800, at an advanctnl age, at his seat | 
at Cronroe, co. Wicklow, Ireland. | 

[Bogan’s Biog. Hibornica, 1821, ii. 116; Blog. | 
Dramat. 1812.] K. D. F. P. ' 

ECCLES, ITEXUV {fi, 1720), violinUt, ! 
was the second son of Solomon Eccles [q. v.] ; 
He was a niembt^r of the king's hand of music 
from 1694 to 1710. By 171 6 his name is no 
longer on the list (the volumes of Chamber- ' 
layne’s ‘ Not itia ’ for the intervening years are 
not in the British ^Museum), ft is certain, 
therefore, that between 1710 and 1716 ho 
vrent to France, having weeived, it is said, 
less encouragement than he thought hisdiiein 
his native land. He became a member of the 
French king’s band, and in 1720 he published 
in Paris ‘ Twelve Excellent Solos for the 
Violin,’ wrrit ten in the style of Corelli. The 
work is praised by I f awki ns. He was living in 
Paris in 1735. In that year the youngest of the 
brothers, Thomas Eccles, also a violinist, but 
an exceedingly dissipated cliaracter, who w'os 
at that time an itinerant performer, said that 
he hod a brother who was at that time in the 
aervice of the king of France, and that this 
brother had tau^t him to play. Mendel 
(Convert. Lex, iii. 315) asserts that Heniy 
Eccles died in 1742, and, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, the statement 
aven of so untrustwrort hy an authority may 
be taken as possibly true. 


' [Gbamborlayne's Kotitia (1694-1710, 1716); 
Grove's Diet, of Mnsie, i. 481 ; Somenot Home 
GiuEetCe, i. 289 (1829); Mendd, as above.]. 

J. A.F.M. 

E00LE& JOHN (cf. 1786), mueicia <S»m^ 
poser, was the eldest son of Solomon Eccles 
I [q. V,) As he loanit music from his father^ 

! wiio in 1667 had given up the art, thougn*^ 

' apparently only for a time, trom conscientious 
scruples, we may assume huu to h£ve been 
bom very near the middle of the century. 
He began composing for the theatre about 
1681, and from that time till about 1707 he 
was constantly employed in this way, contri- 
butions by him occurring in no less than 
forty-six plays. Of coui’se in many cases one 
or two songs were all that were required, 
and in the largo majority of instances the 
music was coiu}K>sed Dy a number of persons 
in collaboration. Tlie most important of the 
pieces for which he wrote music are as fol- 
lows: ‘The Spanish Friar,' ‘The Lancashire 
AVitches,* ‘The Chances,' ‘Justice Busy,^ 

* The Richmond Heiress,’ ‘J)on(iJuixote ’ (with • 
Purcell), • Love for Love,* ‘ Mncheth ' (iiot, 
of course, the much discussed ‘ Macl)t‘th Mu- 
sic’ attributKl to Lock, but music fornnotlicr 
version of the play jiroduced in 1606), ‘The 
Provoked Wiui,’ Tlie Sham Doctor,' * Eu- 
rope’s Revels for tlie J’cace,' ‘Riiialdo and 
Armida,’ ‘The Fate of C’npua/ ‘The Way of 
the World,* ‘The Mad Lover,’ ‘ The Novelty ,* 
‘The Fair Penitent’ (last act), ‘'J’he City 
Lady,' ‘The Villain, ' ‘The Self-conceit,’ ‘She 
ventures, he wins,’ ‘ The IVincess of I’ersia,' 
‘Love’s a .Test,* ‘The In triple at Versailles,’ 
‘The Country AVake,* ‘She would if she 
could,’ ‘The Husband his own Cuckold,* 
*As you find it,* ‘The Italian Ilushand,’ 
‘The Libertine' (with Purcell), ‘The Mid- 
night Alistakes,* ‘Henry the Fifth,’ ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ ‘Scmele,* ‘Love Triiim- 
phunt,’ ‘The Biter,* ‘ Cyrus the Groat,* ‘The 
Innocent Mistress,* ‘The Pretenders,* ‘The 
l?he Gallants,’ * Sir Fopling Flutter,’ ‘ Women 
will have their Wills,’ ‘ The Morose TSeformer,* 
‘The Lucky Voiinger Brotlier,’ ‘The Stage 
Coacdi.’ A song introduced into ‘Hamlet,' 
bt^ginning ‘A swain long slighted and de- 
famed,’ is also found in the collections of 
Ecclcs’s songs. 

In 1704 he became master of the king’s 
band of music, succeeding Dr. Nicholas Stag- 
gins. He had been a member of the band 
since 17(X), in which year ho competed for 
the prize offered for the best compositions to 
Congreve’s ‘.Judgment of Paris,’ and gained 
the second prize, the first being awarded to 
John AVeldon. In the following year he set 
Congreve’s 'Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.' The 
set of New-year and Birthday songs com- 
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t by iiim for the court teema to Imve 

^ a in 17(>^ with a New-year’a aong. 
In the last years of his life the^ were the 
only eomi^itiona he undertook ; he lived at 
Kinyaton in Surr^, and devoted himself to 
fishing. In 1710 ho published a collection of 
his songs, and many of them are contained 
"in the miscellaneous collections of the time. 
Some ground basses by bim are in the ‘Blvi- 
aion Violin.’ He died 12 Jan. 17^. His j 
compositions have a certain ease and grace 
which is quite enough to account for their 
popularity at tho timft they were written; ‘ 
though infinitely inferior to Purcell in vigour , 
and originality, li!ccles )) 088 es.sed the knack ' 
of writing music that procured him public . 
favour for many years. His airs would of 
course seem intolerably old-fashioned nowa- 
days, while PiircelPs compositions can never 
lose their power. 

[Cbaml'crlayno's NotiLiii, 1700 (in which tho 
names uf Solonioii and John Kccles are given as 
Eagles, though that of Ilunry Eccles is rightly 
• spelt); Grove’s Did. of Music, i. 481, ii. 185; 
Gent. M.tg, v. 51; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12219; 
Joyful Ciickoldoin, and other collections of songs 
coDbiining compositions by rurccll. l^olcs, &c.] 

J. A. F. M. 

ECCLES, SOLOMON (1618 1BS3), mu- 
sician and quakor, was born in 1618 iu Lou- 
don, where his father was n professor <if muhic. 
From about 1647 he was a musical composer, 
and taught tho virginals ami viols, and iu 
‘ A Music J..cctor ’ be states that he made 
200/. a year by his profession. About 1660 
he became a quaker, and, as music was con- 
sidered objectionable by the Society of Friends, 
sold nil his books and imstnunents for n con- 
siderable sum, but afterwards, fearing they 
might injure the morals of the purchasers, 
bnuglit tbem bock and publicly burnt them 
on Tower Hill. To support himself ho l>e- 
camc a shoemaker, choosing this as lieing 
a trade imiocuous to morality. Eccles was 
much given to protesting against tho vices 
and foUies of the age, and <lid it with the 
enthusiasm of an exceptionally ill-regulated 
mind. In 1662, dui'ing the morning service 
at St. Mary, Aldermaiibury, he attempted to 
mend some shoos in the pulpit to show his 
conteni'^ t for the place, and had to be ejected 
by tho congregation. On the following Sun- 
day ho went again, and by jumping from one 
pew to another succeeded in reaching the 
pulpit and working for a few minutes until 
arrested by the constables and taken before 
the lord mayor, who committed him to New- 
gate (see (iBBBsrwAY, Alarm from the Holy 
Mountain). How long his imprisonment* 
lasted is unknown, but from a broadside he 
puUisbed he was evidently at liberty in 1668. 


In 1666 he was arrested by order of the Buka 
of Albemarle for having attended an unlaw- 
ful meeting and refusing to pay certain fines, 
and about the same time was committed to 
Bridewell fbr having gone through Smithfield 
naked with a pan of fire and brimstone on 
his head, and threatening the people with 
the fate of the Sodomites if they did not re- 
pent. During the progress of the plague 
Eccles frequently perambulated the streets 
stripped to the waist, and, with a brazier of 
burning brimstone on bis head, announced 
the coming destruction, when be * suffered 
much by the coachmen whipping him griev- 
ously on his naked back, but that could not 
allav his fervent zeal’ (Sbwbi., Hiet, Society 
of Friends^ iii. 288). In 1667 he was com- 
mitted to Gloucester gaol for refusing to take 
the oaths, and after his liberation made a 
preaching cixciirsion into Scotland, and at 
< talloway, bearing his brazier and half naked, 
went into a * popish mass house,* and so vio- 
lently denounced the worshippers that ho had 
to be removed by force, and w'as sent to 
prison. Not long after this he went to Ire- 
land, and is said to have exhibited himself 
stark naked at Cork. Here lie also was flogged 
tbroiigh the town and expelled for having 
upbraided a preacher in the cathedral with 
being a turncoat. Eccles was one of tho 
Friends who accompanied George Fox to the 
AVest Indies in 1671, and he appears to have 
been very useful in organising quakerisin in 
Burhadocs and Jamaica. In 1672 he pro- 
ceeded to New England, but being arrested 
at a meeting at J lost on was ban isbed by order 
of Governor Bellingham. He again visited 
Barbadoes in 1681), when he was prosecuted 
by onler of the governor on a charge of having 
uttered seditious and blasphemous words, but 
he appears only to have objected to the use 
■ of the term ‘three persons in the Godhead 
as unscriptural. He was, however, committed 
to prison and subsequently banished from the 
colony. Eccles is said to have finished his 
life in tranquillity but without religion (Chal- 
HBUS, Bioff. Dict\ but there seems no foundar 
tion for the latter statement. There is, how- 
ever, some reason to believe that towards the 
, end of his life he returned to the stuc^ of 
i music, and is stated to have contributed se- 
' veral ground bassos to the ‘ Division Violin, 
which appeared in 1693. Several vocal pieces 
of his composing are to be found in contem- 
porary collections, and a specimen is given m 
llawKins’s ‘History of Music,* ii. 936. Sewel, 
who knew him intimately, states that be ‘ xw 
an extraordinary zealous man, and what to 
judged evil he warmly opposed, even to the 
hazard of his OAvn life,^ and by the prinutive 
quakers he seems to have been esteemed a 
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]poiifl thougli &natical znah. He died on 
II Peb. 1688, and was buried at SpitaMelds, 
leav^ three sons, John [q. v.], Henry [q. v.], 
«iid Tnoznas, who were all musicians. 

Eccles's chief works are : 1. ^ A Musick* 
Lector; or, the Art of Musick (that is so 


when it was published in Mr. Bre weris^ Monu- 
ments Franciseana/ in the Bolls Series. 

[Lelaad, Be Scriptor. Brit. p. 298, an account 
copied and falsely wlded to by Bale ; Waddfnjf s 
Annales Mioorum, rii. 169, who gives a very 
erroneous dote ; Brewer’s Preface to the Mbnu- 


much vindicated in Christendome) discoursed . menta Franciscana, pp. Ixri-lxjtvi.] *H. B. L. 



Amrm n xo uo a Ufcem- uim uuruiicBo umunw. i ^ 

The other a Quaker (so called), being formerly of St, Omer, and after- 

nf that Art, doth give his'’jHdgSient anS 

Sentence aginst it “but yet approves of the i!®'.' ^1“ ‘>»e Engl'* College 
Musick thft pleasoth G*,' 2. ‘The , ' 

•uakers Challenge at Two several weapons ’'f “ «*P**‘” " « 

to the Baptists, Preshiters, Papists, and oUer . ® engagea m a 

Professors,* 1«S8. The last colitains his a^d^Ronist, he 

famous expedient for ascertaining the true i TP* ’*““5“ determumd to 

religion, wmch was to collect a number of the : state. Accordingly 

most gtilly men of various sects who should | w*“*1 

unanimously pray for seven days witlwut 

eating or sleeping, ‘ then,’ Eccles said, ‘ those j ® *® vows in Knglrad in I / 12. Ho 
on whom the Spirit of God shall manifest | 
itself in a sensible manner, i.e. by the trem- | 


was emnloyed in the Yorkshire missions, and 
served Ingatestone Hall as chttx>lain to Lord 
Petre under the assumed name of Holland. 
From 11 Aug. 1731 to 22 Sept. 1737 he was 
rector of the college at St, Omer. He died 
on 80 Dec. 1748. 


blingsof the limbs and interior illuminations, 
may oblige the rest to subscribe to their de- 
cisions.’ 

[Geor^ Fox’s Autobiogn^hy, od. 1763; 

Croese’sG-eneral Histozy of the Quakers, ed. 1696, 
ii. 66 ; SeweVa Hist, of the Bise^ &c., Society of 

“!• 1?« ^ ' A I Hi® full-length portrait, pointing to Lie 

MusL-ie^ f ’tiro’s KiJl’ of MuL ; Hai^ j »word thrown uMn the ™,ind, was formerly 

Vtna*a TTiaf. MuaipiafiM ! Einlrliiv’s rranporA VnY atm) f hung in the hall Et LccleStOn. 


Ho wrote a treatise on ^The Way to Hap- 
aess,’ 1726, 8vo ; 2nd edit. London, 1772, 


f piness, 
1 8vo. 


king’s Hist. Musicians ; Bickloy’s George Fox and 
the Early Quakers; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ 
Books, i. 663.] A. C. B. 

ECCLESTON^ THOMAS op (J. 1260), 
Franciscan, studied at Oxford (De Adventu 
Minorum, p. 39), and entered the Francis- 
‘Can order probably soon after its settlement in 

-rii n . * t:v Z.. a_ l-_ 1 


hung j 

[Oliver’s Collectanea S. J., p. 84 ; Foley’s Ke- 
cords, V. 348, vi. 426, vii. 220;, GiUows Bibl. 
Diet.; De Baker’s Bibl. des Ecrivnins de la 
Compagnie de J6sas (1869), p. 1701.] T. C. 

ECCLESTONE or EGGLESTONE, 
WILLIAM (Jl. 1605-1623); actor, seems to 
have been born in Southwark, where hia 


England. Evex^hing that is to be known | father, also William Ecclestone, resided. He 
of mm can only be ascertained from his work, • joined the famous king’s company of actors 

x-i-a. A ^ X A >i xx. _ v-.v . t * .» .1 r-ii . 


'XII. aim. Cau xiiuy ue ajluua uio ■nxjin.. 

^De Adventu FratrumMinorum in Angliam.’ 
He speaks of personal intercourse with Wil- 
liam of Nottingham, minister-^neral of the 
order, who died in 1250, and of Adam de 
Marisco, who died in 1257 or 1268, as dead, 
and thus his approximate date is known. 
His work, for which he Was collecting mate- 


associated with the Hlackftriars and Globe 
theatres after 1005, and performed in Jon- 
son’s ‘Alchemist’ in 1610 and in the same 
writer’s ' Catiline ’in 161 1. About August 
1611 Ecclestone withdrew from the Black- 
friars and Globe company and joined a new 
association of twelve actors formed by Hens- 
rials for twenty-five years, is dedicated to lowe under Prince Henry’s patronage to act 
Simon de Essehy ; it gives a narrative of at the Fortune Theatre. In 1613 the new 
some thirty years of the settlement of the company quarrelled with Henslowe, and 
Franciscans in England, describing their Ecclestone reappeared with his former asso- 
work and their poverty with the vividness dates in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Honest 
of an eye-witness.^ It was partially known Man’s Fortune.’ Ecclestone was still a mem- 
by some extracts in Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ber of the king’s company in 1619, but he had 
ill. 341 (1770), hut was not printed till 1858, retired before 1625. Ilis name occurs as an 
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«ctor in Beaumont an& Fletcher’a ‘ Bonduca * 
(iei6-16), < Loyal Su^ecf (1618), ‘Mad 
liQTer ’ n^ld), * Humovous Lieutenant ' 
<10181, * Island Princess * (1619 P), * Women 
XW£d’(1619?), <lJlttle French lawyer’ 
(1620-1), * Customs of the Country ’ (1621 P), 

* Lavs of Candy * (1622), ‘ Sea Voyapre ’ (1622), 
liad ^^anUh Coast’ (1622). He married 
Anne Jacob at St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, 20 ‘Feb. 1602-3. 1 lo was alive in 1 623, 
when a fellow-actor, Nicholas Tooley, re- 
leased him of a debt. 

(Collier’s Lives of the Actors, pp. 241, 24iS>8 ; . 
F. O. Flcay’s Actor Lists, 1678-1644, in Royal j 
Hist. Soc. Transactions, iz. 44 et soq. ; Collier’s 
Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry ; G. F. War- 
ner’s Cat. of Dulwich MSS. ; Alloyn Papers, ed. 
Collier (Shakespeare Soe.)] S. L. L. 

ECHAED, 1.AUHFNOE (1670P-1730), 
historian, son of the Hev. Thomas Echtird or 
Eacliard of Baraluim, near Beccles, Suffolk, by 
Ills wdfe, the daughter of Samuel and Dorothy 
Oroomo, was born at Bar8ham,and on 26 ^lay 
1687, at the of seventeen, was admitted 
a sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1691 and M.A. in 1695. 
Echard, having been ordained by Moore, bishop 
of Norwich, was presented to’ the livings of 
Wellou and Pllkington, Lincolnshire, and was 
appointed chaxilain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
pVir more than twenty years Echard resided in 
Lincolnshire, chiefly’ at Louth, where during 
that time he wrote a number of works. On 
24 April 1697 he was installed prebendary 
of Louth in the cathedral of Lincoln, and on 
- 12 Aug. 1712 archdeacon of Stow (Browne 
Willis, Surv^^ 1742, iii. 213, 1 31). In 1707 he 

flrst entrance of Julius (^msar aud the liomans 
to the end of the Keira of James the First.’ 
In 1718 ho publishecT two further volumes, 
bringing the bisto^- down to the * establish- 
ment ofKing William and Mary,’ and in 1720 
an appendix, * consisting of explanations and 
amendments, as well as new and curious 
additions to that Histoiy. Together with 
some apologies and vindications.’ Arch- 
bishop Wake, in a letter to Addison, dated 
31 Dec. 1717, calls his attention to * honest 
Mr. Eacbard, who is now on his way hither 
to publish his History, and present it, as we 
agreed, to his majesty. His circumstances 
are so much worse than I thought, that if we 
' cannot ^t somewhat pretty considerable for 
him, I doubt he will sink under the weight 
of his debts. ... I verily believe that 300 
guineas for the 3 vols. may as easily be pro- 
cured from the king as 200/.’ (Aikin, Idfe of , 
Addison, 18^, ii. 211-12). Echard’s * His- ; 
tozy,’ though it gave rise to many adverse 


criticisms, retained its popularity until it was 
superseded by Tindal's translation of Hapiou 
It IS chiefly remarkable for the insertion of 
Captoin Lindsey's astonislung narrative con- 
cerning Oomwell’s interview with the devil 
on the morning of the battle of Worcester 
(3rd edit. p. 691). In or about 1722 Echard 
was presented by George I to the livings of 
Kendlesham andSadbome in Suflblk. Here 
he lived in bad health for nearly eight years. 
He died at Lincoln, while on his way to 
Scarborough for the benefit of the waters, on 
16 Aug. 1730, and was buried in the cliancel 
of St. Maiy Magdalen’s Church on the 29th 
of the same month. Echard married twice, 
flrst Jane, daughter of the liev. — Potter of 
Yorkshire, and secondly Justin, daughter of 
Robert Wooley of Well, Lincolnshire. There 
were no children by either marriage. He was 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
a near relation of John Eachard [q. v.], the 
author of the * Grounds and Occasions of the 
Contempt of the Clergy.* In some of Lau- 
rence Echard’s earlier books his name is spelt 
‘Eachard.’ Ilia portrait, by Vertue after 
Kiieller, is prefixed to the third edition of 
the ‘llistonr of England,’ London, 1720,' 
folio. Besides tlie ‘ liistory ’ and two single 
sermons he published the following works, 
all of which wen^ originally issued in Lon- 
don: 1, ‘An Exact Description of Ireland,’ 
&c., 1691, ]2mo. 2. ‘A Description of Flan- 
ders, or the Spanish Netherlands,’ 1691 . 3. ‘A 
Most Complcat Compendium of Geography, 
General and Special ; describing all the Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, and Dominions in the whole 
World,’ &c., 1691, l2mo; fourth edition, 1697, 
12mo; sixth, 1704, 12mo; seventh, 1705, 
12mo; eighth, 1713, 12mo. 4. ‘Plautus’s 

Comedies, Amphitryon, Epidicus, and Rudens 
made English ; with Critical Remarks upon 
each Play,’ 1694, 8vo ; second edition, cor- 
rected, 1716, 12mo. 5. ‘Terence’s Coinedios, 
made English. With his Life; and some Re- 
marks at the end. By several hands,* 1694, 
8to ; second edition, 'corrected, 1698, 12mo ; 
third edition, 1705, ]2mo. ‘By Mr. Laurence 
Echard and others. Revised and corrected 
by Dr. Echard and Sir R. L’Strange^ ’ fifth, 
1/18, 8vo; sixth, 1724, 12mo; ninth, 1741, 
12mo. 6. ‘The (lazeteer’s or Newsman’s In- 
terpreter : being a Geographical Index of all 
the considerableCltics, Patriareships, Bishop- 
ricks, ... in Europe,’ &c. Third edition, 
1695; sixth, 1703; eighth, 1706; tenth, 1700; 
eleventh, 1716; twelfth, 1724; fifteenth, 1741, 
all 12mo. It was also translated into French, 
Italian, and Spanish. 7. ‘ The Roman History 
fipom the Building of the Ci^ to the Perfect 
Settlement of theEmpire by Augustus Ceeawr/ 
&c., yol. 1., fourth edition, 1699, 8vo. 8. ‘The 
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Boman History from the Settlement of the 1590 he took the degree of A.M. In, tOQJL 
Entoixe by Au^stns Cffisar to the Removal he was ^inducted by me presbytei^ of 
of the Imperial^at by Constantine the Great fermline in the Sfoona consp^^tiion of Ihveiw 
. . . Vol. 11. For the use of His Highness keithing on the coast of his native coun^, 
the Duke of Gloucester/ 1698, 8vo. This Not much is known of his ministxjr hei& Jn 
history was completed in five volumes, but the * Register of the Privy OoubcU of Scot* 
Echard wrote the first two only, the other land ’ (vii. 064) there is a record of the fid- 
three being written, as he states in the preface I lowing ‘caution* under date of Septembhii^ 
to the third volume, ‘by one whose person j 1606: ‘ Mr. James WodeofDunnneforAndro 
is unknown to me ; ’ they, however, appear j Wode in Rossyth, 1,000/., not tc^arm Mr. 
to have been revised by him. A number of \ Robert Echline, minister at Innerkeithing/ 
editions of each volume were published, and • Forbes’s ‘ Certaine Records ’(p. 465) mentions 
the sets are made up of diff erent ^itions. a^visit which ‘Mr. Robert Ekliii, minister at 


tory from the Nativity of our blessed Saviour j daughter of James Seton of Ijatrissc. On 
to the First Establishment of Christianity by j 4 March 1612-13 he was appointed by James I 
Humane Laws under Emperour Constantine ! of England to the bishopno of DownandCon- 
the Great,’ &c., 1702, foi. ; second edition, I nor. It is said that the king was induced to 
1710, 8vo, 2 vols. ; third, 1712, 8vo ; sixth, , give him this see ‘calling to mind the mt 
1722, 8vo. 11. ‘The Works of Lucian, trans- j mory and merit of the laird qf Pittadro, hi 
latcd from the Greek by several eminent ; father, and his long siififcrings* (JSf /S'. 
hands/ 1710 ?-ll, 8vo, 4 voU. The only | ^ /Ac JSbA/tVi Family, compiled by Georgp 
piece attributed in the contents to Echard is j Crawfurd). Several Scotchmen were about 
‘ The Auction of Philosophers,’ iii. 323-44. j this time designedly put into Ulster bishop- 
12. ‘The Classical Geographical Dictionary, { rics, the ‘plantation^ consisting largely of 
revised, with a recommendatory preface by j Scots. The property of this diocese had been 
Laurence Echard/ 1715, 12mo. 13. ‘Maxims j much deteriorated by Echlin’s predecessor, 
and Discourses, Moral and Divine : taken ' James Dundas (also a Scotchman), who, 
from the Works of Arch-Bishop Tillotson J though he died m the year of his appoint- 
and Methodi;i’d and Connected,’. 1719, 8vo. j inent(1612), ‘lived long «mough to commit 
14, ‘ The History of the Revolutions in Eng- | great wastes on hi.s bishopric by fee-farms and 
landunder the Family of the Stuarts, from the ] other long leases at inconsiderable rents* 
year 1603 to 1(590. . . . By F. J. D’Orleans j (Ware, IlUtory of the BUhope of Ireland)* 
of the Society of JestH, Translated from the j In 1615 Echlin, bent on nipairing these 
French original printed at Paris. To which wastes, went to London, and representing to 
is prefixed an Introduction to this Histojy, by I the king ‘the great decay and unconscion- 
Laurence hk:hard.’ The secontl edition, 1722, | able concealments and usurpations of the 
8vo. 16. 'The History of the Revolution and j temporalities, tithes, Bdvow.sons, and other 
the Establishment of England in the year ! spiritualities ’ (t'A.), got a commission ap- 
1688. Introduc’d by a necessary Review of , i>ointed to infj[uire into the facts of the case, 
the Reign of King (Charles and King James | and also received permission to hold in 
the Second. In three books/ 1725, 8vo; an- j mendam any one dignity or prebend 


other edition, Dublin, 1725, 8vo. 
[Biog. Brit, (1793), v. 532-5; 


diocese when void, ‘ that he might be bette#^ 
Chalmers's enabled to maintain the dignity of his place,* 


Biog. (1814), xiii. 15-18 ; Granger’s Biog. a permission in virtue of which in 1618 he 
Hist, of England (1806), iii. lOG-8 ; Cunning- took the preeentorship of his cathedral, ex-' 
ham's Lives of Eminent Englishmen (1835), changing it for the treosurership' in the fol- 
ir. 416-18; Graduati Cantabr, (1823), p, 160; lowing year. A return of the state of his 
Eampeim Mag. G806), xlix. 418-19 ; Davy’s diocese, which he drew up in 1622, is pre- 
Snffolk ^llcctions, ^ served among the manuscripts of Trinity Col- 

Birch’s Biog. Anecd. (Addit. M3. 4222 ; Watt’s T)„Wm 

Bibl Brit. : Brit. Mu.. Cut.] O. F. B. B. ^ 

ECHLIN, ROBERT (d. 1635), bishop of from his connection with the early preslw- 
Down and Connor, was second son of Henry terian ministers of the north of Ireland, the 
Echlin, laird of Pittadro in Fifeshire (who first of whom, Edward Brice, settled^ in co. 
was in Edinbuigh Castle during the fiumous Antrim almost contemporaneously with the 
siege of 1573). andGrizel, daughter of Robert bishop’s arrival, and was, along with others 


CoTvile of Cleish, 
at the university 
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in 1619 gave him tho prebend of KUroot 
[see- Bb1C8> Bi’W'akd]. When another of 
t^ir ntuntoy Bobert Blair^ anrived in the 
cottntiy in 1623, although he plainly ap« 
pnsed the bishop of his aversion both to epi- 
soopaoy and the prayer-book, Kcldin kindly 
said: ^1 hear good of you and will impose no 
conditions <m you. 1 am old and can teach 
you oeremonies, and you can teach me sub- 
stance. Only, I must ordain you, else neither 
I hor you can answer the late nor brook the 
land.’ Blair then tells us: answered him 
that his sole ordination did utterly contradict 
my principles ; but he replied both wittily 
and submissively, Whatever you account 
of episcopacy, yet I know you account a pres- [ 
bytery to have divine warrant. Will you 
not receive ordination from Mr. Cunningham 
and the adjacent brethren, and let me come ' 
in among them in no other relation than a j 
presbyter P ” This 1 could not refuse, and so : 
the matter was performed * (Blaib, Autobiit- 
^praphy ; Adair, Tme Nan^ativ^. From be- 
ipg the patron of thepresbyterinn clergy Ech- 
Im soon turned to be their bitter foe. In 1 631 
he suspended Blair and Livingstone from the 
ministry. Ussher interfered on tlieir behalf, | 
and they were restored. Next year they ! 
were proceeded against again and deposed, ^ 
along with two others. Blair now travelled ' 
to London and obtained from the king such | 
liberty os enabled them to resume their ] 
ministry. But in 16.34 the bishop citcnl them . 
again, and formally deposed them. There Is 
extant an account of a remarkable conference 
which took place between him and Blair on 
this occasion ^>rinted by Rbio, History of the 
Pre^tyterian Church m Ireland^ from u manu- 
script in Bibl. Jurid. Edin.) Shortly after- 
waras Bchlin sickened. When tho physician 
was called in and inquired what ailed him, 
it is said that for some time he refused to 
answer, but at length, speaking with great 
replied, '%smy conscience, man!’ 
^which tho doctor rejoined, ‘I have no cure 
for that ’(Blair, Autobiography'), lie died on 
17 July 16^, at the Abbacy, a house which 
be had built for himself at Ardquin, near 
Portafetry, co. Down, and was buried at 
Ballyphilip close by. Ho left two sons and 
four imugutors, many of whose descendants 
still Uve. 

[Oeneslogical Memoirs of the Bchlin Family, by 
theBev.J.R. ISchlin; Ware's Bishops of Ireland; 
Blair's Autobiography ; Adair's True Narrative; 
Beid's History of !F^by terian Church in Ireland ; 
Seott’s Fasti ; Cotton’s Fasti ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry.] T. H. 

XSOTON, JOHN {d, 1730), compiler, a 
native of Winchester, was employed in the 
first-fruits department of the office of Queen 

TOL. XVI. 


Edburge 

AnneVi ^unty, where he ultimately became 
the receiver of the tenths of the clergy. He 
died at Tumham Green, Middl^x, 20 Aug. 
1730 {Hwt. Peg, vol. xv., Chron, Diary, p. 56). 
His will, bearing date 7 July 1730, was proved 
at London 8 Sept. 1730 W his widow, Doro- 
thea Ecton (registered in F. C. 0. 265, Auber). 
Therein he desired to be buried in Winches- 
ter Cathedral. He spears to have left no 
issue. He devised oil his * manuscript bookes, 
papers, and collections ’ to his wife and Dr. 
Edwam Butler, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, ‘ to be jointly att their 
discretion disposed of in the best manner for 
the publick service;’ but he desired that 
such as were found completed and likely to 
prove useful might be published. Ectoii was 
a good antiquary and musician. lie was 
elected F.S.A. 29 March 1723 ([Goduh], 
Chron. LUt. of Soc. Antiq., 1798, p. *3), His 
collection of music and musical instruments 
he bequeathed to James Kent, the church 
composer [q. v,] Ilis library was sold in 
1735. 

He published : 1. ‘ Liber Valorum et Deci- 
niarum ; being an Account of the Valuations 
and Yearly Tenths of all such Ecclesiastical 
Benefices in England and Wales os now stand 
chai^able with the Payment of First-Fruits 
and Tenths . . . (Some Things necessary t o l>e 
. . . performed by a (.Clergyman upon his ad- 
mission to any Benefice),^© vo, I^oiidon, 1711. 
Of this once useful compilation seven edi- 
tions appeared between 1723 and 1796, the 
best being that published as * Thesaurus 
Kerum Ecclesiasticariim,'4to, London, 1754, 
and again in 1763, with additions by Browne 
Willis. In 1786 John Bacon (1738-1816) 
[q. V.], having changed the title of tho book to 
* Liber Regis^ and made a few additions, pub- 
lished it as entirely his own work, without 
even revising Ecton’s preface. He himself 
did not add one line of introduction, as is er- 
roneously stated in Nichols’s * Literaiy Anec- 
dotes,’ ix. 5 n. This- conduct , for whicn Bacon 
and his publisher, John Nichols, desor\'ed 
equal blame, was severely commented on in 
the < Gentleman's Magazine’ for 1786 and 
1787 (vol. Ivi, pt. ii. 1027-8, vol. Ivii. pt. i. 
pp. 136, 304-5). 2. ‘ A State of tho Proceed- 
mgB of the Corporation of the Qovemours 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the Aug- 
mentation of the 5laintenance of the Poor 
Clergy, from . . . 1704 to Christmas, 1718,* 
8vo, London, 1719; 2nd edition, 'with a 
Continuation to Christmas, 1720,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1721^ 

[Niriiols's Lit. Ajieod. iz. 5^7; Gough's British 
Topography,!. 117, 118, 131*; Cat. of labzaiy 
of London Institution, i. 551.] G. G. 

EDBUBQE, Saint. [See Eadbuboa.] 

A A 
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KDDI, iEiDDK, or KDDIUS (Jl. 069), a predUection for rocks and waterfall. He 
biographer, who assumed the name of Ste* came to Kngland about 1670, in his eigh* 
phanus probably on taking orders, was brought teenth year, and sliortly afterwards made an 
into Northumbria by BisuopWilfrith or wil- expedition to Nonvay to collect subjects for 
frid when he returned from Canterbury in his pictures. These travels he extended to 
609. His special work was to teach the Ro- Surinam in Dutch Quiaiia, the West Indies, 
man method of chanting in the Northum- the Knglish colonies in America, and New- 
brian churches : he acted ns choirmaster of foundland. He returned to London witif a 


'the diocese, and accordingly describes himself 
as * cantor * (Ennius, c. xiv.) He was pro- 
bably pwjsent at the synod of Onestrefeld, 
or Austerfield, in 702, in which Wilfrid was 
condemned, and accompanied him on his 
journey to Rome, whither he went to appeal 
against its decree. It has also been shown 
that there can be little doubt that he was an 
inmate of the monastery of Kipon in709, when 
Wilfrid spent his last days there (Raijib). 
At the request of Bishop Acca [q. v.j. Abbot 
Tutljerlit, and the; congregation pf Ripon, he 
wrote a * Jafe of Wilfrid,' a work in which 
he says his remembrance of the bishop was 
of great help to him. Although not written 
with any literary skill, and fiul of partisan- 
ship, it is a work of the highest interest and 
value, and was probably ns<»d by Bfcda. The 
date of the last event it reconls is 710, and 
as it is reasonable to conclude that K<ldi 
was at least twenty-five when he came into 
Northumbria, he must then have been fully 
sixty-six. The * V’ita *Wilfridi Episcopi auc- 
tore' Kddio Stephano ' was used by William 
of Malmesbury {Gesta Ponfificum) ; it is not 
included in the ‘Acta Sanctorum' of the 
Bollandists, and was first printed by Slabil- 
lon in his ‘Acta SS. OrdinisS. Benedicti,'vol. 
iv. pt. i. p. 631, from a transcript from the 
Cottonian MS., and later, with the help of a 
manusermt in (he library of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, by Gale in his ‘Script ores X\Vi. »38, and 
by Gifes in * Vitro Quoruiidam Sanctorum,’ 
Caxton Soc. The. latest edition is in the 
‘ Historians of the Clmrch of York,’ i. 1, Rolls 
Ser., edited by the Jlev. James Raine, who 
gives in his introduction a full description of 
the work and such notices of its author as 
exist. 

[Vita Wilfridi auct. Eddio Stephano, Prsef.,-^ 
c. xiv., see Introd. p. xxxi sq. (Rolls Ser.); 
Baedse Hist. Eccl. iv.2 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Wil- 
liam of Malmesl airy's Gesta Pontiflcuni, p. 210 
(Rolls Ser.) : Raino's Fasti Eboraeonses, p. 62.1 

W.H. 

EDELBUBGE, Subt. [See Etubl- 

BITBOA.] 

EDEMA, GERARD (1662-1700 ?), land- 
8C(^-painter, is stated to have been a native 
of Friesland. He was a pupil of Allart van 
Everdingen, from whom he learnt to paint 
landscapes of a wild and savage nature, with 


great number of paintings representing the 
novel and unknown scenery wlfich he had 
visited, and thefr strange and awe-inspiring 
character earned him the name of ‘the Sal- 
vator Rosa of thesK'orth.’ He had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of any number of them to 
the merchants whose business was connected 
with those countries, and his landscapes were 
eagerly sought after by the nobility. Edema, 
having no talent for figures and buildiims, 
was usuallv assisted in this line by Jan 
Wyck. Sir llichard Edgeumbe, being anxious 
to have a series of views of Mount-Edgeumbe 
painted for his liouse there, employed Edema, 
Wyck, and Vandevelde to execute them* in 
concert. They remained some time at Moun±- 
Edgeumbe, ami produced several >'iews whi^ 
st ill exist. U nfort unately for Edema his pro- 
sperity led him into luxurious habits ana to 
on inordinate love of the bottle, which caused 
his death at Richmond about 1700. Two 
landscapes by him are at Hampton Court. 
He was a clever painter, but owed his suc- 
cess to the novelty and interest of his sub- 
jects. Some authorities distinguish him from 
a Nicholas Edema, living at the same time, 
who visited Surinam for the purpose of paint- 
ing insects and plants, a line of art- which he 
abandoned for land.scape-painting. It seems 
almost certain tliat there was only one painter 
of the name. 

[Redgnive’s Diet, of Artists; Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and Womnm; 
Vertues MSS. (Urit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23068, 
&c.) ; Desc.'iinps'B Vies des Peintros ; Jmmerzeel 
(and Krsimni) Leveris eu Workou der Hollandsche 
en Vlaamsohe Kunstsehilders, &c, ; Nouvolle 
Biographie Gen^rale.] * L. C. 

/• EDEN, Sm ASHLEY (1831-1887), In- 
dian official, third son of Robert John l^en 
~q. V.}, third lord Auckland and bishop of 
[lath and Wells, and nephew of George Eden 
[q.v.],nnrl of Auckland and governor-general 
of India, was born at HertingfordbUry in 
Hertfordshire on 13 Nov. 1831. He was edu- 
cated first at Rugby and then at Winchester, 
until 1849, in which year be received a nomi- 
nation to the Indian civil service. He spent 
1850 and 186 1 at the East India Company’s 
college at Haileybury, but did not pass out 
last of his term until December 1^1. In 
1862 he reached India, and was first posted 
as assistant to the magistrate and collector 
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of llajflhahl. , In 1865 he was appointed 
assistant to the special commissioner for sup- 
pressing the Santal insurrection, and in this 
capacit/ showed both tact and coiirage. In 
1856 he was promoted to he magistrate at 
Moorshed&bad, and during the Indian mutiny 
he did much to check sympathy with the revolt 
in that city. ^ In 1860 Eden was aj^pointed 

ex-officm memi^r of the Bengal f^gislative 
council. This post ho held for eleven years, ‘ 
during the last part of Sir John Peter Grant's I 
lieutenant-governorship, and throughout Sir > 
Cecil Beadon’s and Sir william Grey’s terms • 
of office. In 1 860 Eden accompanied a force * 
ordered to invade the hill state of Sikkim in 
the Himalayas, as political ugcmt, and in 
March 1861 he signed a treaty with the raj^, 
which secured protection to travellers and 
free trade. This success caused Eden to be 
appointed special envoy to the lull state of 
Bhutan in 1 868. Ho was accompanied by no 
armed force ; his demands were rejected; and 
he^was grossly insulted and forced to sign a 
treaty highly favourable to t lie Bliutias. This 
treaty was not ratified by the supreme govern- 
ment, and the Bhutan war Avas the result. In 
1871 Eden was appointed chief commissioner 
^»f British Burma, being the first civilian ever 
sent to govern that province. His term of 
office was signalised by many administrative 
wforms. In 1874 ho was made aO.S.T.,and 
in April 1877 he returned to Calcutta as 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in succession 
to Sir Richard Temple. His government was 
prosperous and successful, and lie was made 
a K.O.S.I. in 1 878. His retirement from India 
on being appointed a membt^r of the secretary 
of state’s council in 1882 caused genuine re- 
gret among both the European and native 
communities of Calcutta, and his admirers 
founded in his honour the Eden Hospital for 
Women and Children in Calcutta. A more 
solid testimony to his memory is the Eden 
canal, which joins the Ganges and the Tista, 
and will effectually save the greater portion 
of Behar from famine. Eden was an assidu- 
ous attendant at the council of India for the 
remainder of his life. He died suddenly of 
paralysis on 9 July 1887. 

^ast Indi^ Biroctorios and India Lists ; Hun- 
ters Imperial Gazetteer; Colonel Gawler’sMoun- 
tain Warfhre in Sikkim; Bonnie's Bhut&n War; 
obituary notices in the Times and Allen's Indian 
Mail.] H. M. S. 

EDEH, CHARLES PAGE (1807-1886), 
clerical author and editor, bom in or near 
Bristol in 1807, was third son of Iliomas 
Eden, curate of St. Georg’s, Bristol, who died' 
when Charles was an infant, leaving a widow 
and young family in poverty. Charles was 


educated nt a day school at Bristol, and at the 
Royal Institution School at Liveixiool. After- 
wards he Was teacher for a time in a private 
school, conducted by his cousin, the Kev. J. 
Prince, and at Michaelmas 1825 went to Ox- 
ford as a Bible clerk at Oriel College. He was 
appointed to this office by the provost, Dr. 
Coideston [q. v.], and afterwards sjmke of it as 
^ a position calculated to guard him from idle- 
ness and expense.’ He proceeded B.A. with a 
first class in classics iii 1829; in the two fol- 
lowingyears gained the prizes for the Ellerton 
theological essay and the chancellor’s English 
essay; and in 1832, after two failures, was 
elected a follow of his college, which was 
still one of the highest honours in the uni- 
versity. After his ordination (deacon 1833 
and priest 1834), lie held several university 
and college offices, and in 1843 succeeded 
Mr. (afterwafds Cardinal) Xewmaii as vic^ 
of St. Mary’s. In 1850 he was presented by 
Ills college to t he vicarage of Aberford, near 
Leeds, where in 1852 he married Miss Landon, 
a daughter of his predecessor, and where he 
continued to discharge his duties as a parish 
priest with admirable zeal and activity till 
the close of bis I ife in 1 885. He was elected 
proctor three times in the convocation of the 
province of York (1869 -74 -80), and in 1870 
was preferred bv the archbishop to the pre^ 
beiulal stall of Rieeall, whence lie was popu- 
larly called Canon Eden. His name is favour- 
ably known in the theological and literary 
world for his editions (for the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology) of Gunning on 
the ‘Paschal or Lent Past,’ 1845, and of An- 
drowes’s ‘ Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine,’ 
1846 ; and also especially in connection with 
the trade edition of Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 
in 10 vols. 8vo, This Canon Eden began 
while he Avas residing at Oxford, and he 
finished vols. ii-A'iii. before he left the uni- 
versity in 1850; vols. ix. and x. were then 
published under the supermtendonce of the 
Rev. Alexander Tavlof, who had previously 
assisted him ; and l^Iden finished the work by 
tbe publication in 1854 of the first volume, 
containing HebePs ‘ Life of .lercmy Taylor,^ 
indexes, &c. The text of this edition is the 
most critically correct ; a mat number of 
references unnotici^d bv Bialiop Heber hove 
been added and verified ; it also includes two 
short pieces not found in TIeber’s edition, and 
omits three which have been pronounc^ to 
be spurious. In 1866 Eden published a volume 
of sixteen ‘ Sermons preached at St. Mary’s 
in Oxford,' the first of which had been pri- 
vately printed in 1840undertbetitleof‘ Early 
Prayer,’ and had excited much attention in 
the university from its tone of earnest and 
practical piety. He contributed to the ’Tracts 
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fdr the Times,’ No. 32, *On the standing or- 1 JSDEN. Sir FKKDEUdK IIORTOK 
ainonces of religion,* but was never a vromi- ! (1761U18W), writerpn the state the 
nent member of the (so-called) Tractariau ! was the oldest son of Kobert Eden Tore* 
party, though in his theological opinions he \ ated a baronet in 1776), Mvornor ofaMwy. 
was more inclined to that school than to any ' land, and grandson of Sir Bobert, third baro- 
other in the Anglican church. It is probable * net of West Auckland. William Eden, first 
that certain peculiarities of manner, more ' lord Auckland [q. v.], was his uncle* His 
than temper, prevented his being appreciated | mother was Carohne Calvert, sister and co- 
80 much as his abilities, learning, and piety ! heiress of the last Lonl Baltimcge. The date 
dcser^^ed. He died 11 Dec. 1 W). ! of his birth is gathered from an inscription 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Obituary in York- ! in the gallery of Ealing iwrish church, where 
shire Post, rcpr. in Gu.ardian, 16 Dec. 18S.5; Ox- I he was buried, which states that he diodatthe 
ford Univ. Herald, 26 D«‘c. 1885; the late Dean j age of forty-three. He entered Christ Church, 
Buigon in (riuinlian. 27 Jan. 1886, to ho rcprintwl ' Oxford, where he matriculated 19 April 1783, 
with additions izi Burton’s Li vfs of Twelve ( rood * aged 16 * (Foster, Aiwnni O.von,) He gra- 
Men, as the earnest parish priest.] W. A. O. « dilated B.A. 0 Feb. 1787, and M.A. 27 Oct. 

EDEN, EMILY (1797-1869), novelist and ; 1789 {^Cataloffuc of 0.»/on/ Graduates), In 
traveller, seventh daughter of William Eden, ' 17^ he married the daughter of James Paul 
fii-st baron Auckland fq, v.], was bom in Old J Smith. The rest of his life appears to have 
Palace Yard, Westminster, on 3 March 1797. • br3«m spent in business, and in social and 
Incompuny with her sister, Frances Edt*n,.sho ‘ economical investigations. He was one of 
accompanied her brother, George Eden [n.v.], the founders and was afterwanls chairman 
second baron Auckland, to India, and re- , ofthe Globe Insurance Company (WA-LFord, 
mained with him in that country during his ‘ Insurance fV/e/tjp.); and he died at the oflk*o 
term of office as governor-general from 18;>5 of tlu‘ company 14 Xov. 1809. Jle left five 
to 1842. After her return to England she ' sons and two daughters: the eldest son, Sir 
pitblished in 18i4‘ Portraits of the People and Krt^lcrick, third baronet, was killed at New 
Princesof India, ’and in 18G6M"ptheC«iintry, \ Orleans 24 Dec. 1811; the second, Sir WiU 
Letters written to her Sister from the lTppI‘r liam, succeeded liis brother as fourth baronet; 
Provinces of India by the Hon. Emily Eucii.’ j the third was Uobert, bishop of Moray [q. v.J 
Other editions of this work appeared in 1867 j Eden is spoken of ns a man of weir-known 
and in 1872. In these volumes the visits be- ^ fjenevolence of dis]>o.sition, and bis writings 
tween T^ord Auckland and Ruiijcet Singh arc display ii cultivated and scholarly mind. From 
recorded with minute particulars. As a no- j his humorous poem called ‘ The Vision,* in 
velist she brought out two works, which } wliicli lie takes to task liis friend .Tountlian 
had a considerable sale, ‘The ISeini-def ached Hoiicher [q. v.] for being unduly engrossed 
House, edited by Lady There.sa Lewis,* 1859, in etymological study, ono might imagine 
and * The Semi-attached (’ouple, by E. PI.,* ' that his bent was not less to literature than 
1860. She also rendered ‘ Clarion de I’Orrae * to political economy. His sole claim to fame, 
into Plnglish blank verse. She was for iiiany ' hoAvever, is the investigation which lie made 
years a member of the best circles <»f society ' into the stale of the labouring classes in Plng- 
inLondon, and her houw», PMen Lodge, Upper | land. Tie was led to the subjeHJt by the high 
Gore, Kensington, was frequented by all the I prices of 1791 and 1795. jieing a man of 
celebrities of the day. Her entertainments ! means, and earnestly interested in the subject, 
were morning reunions, her health not per- * bo perfonnod the work with great thoroiigh- 
mitting her to preside at dinner parties or ' ness. He visited and studied several parishes 
to keep late hours. More recently she pur- j personally ; he had many correspondents, 
chased a re.sidence, Fountain House, 6 Upper clergymen and others ; and, for the rest, ho 
Hill Street, Richmond, Surrey, where she * secured the services of ^ a remarkably faith- 
died, 6 Aug. 1869, and was buried in the | ful and intelligent person, who has spent 
family vault at Beckenham, near Bromley ■ more than n year in travelling from. place to 
in Kent. Her eldest sister, Plleanor Agnes place for the exprt^ss purpose of obtaining . 
Eden, the first and only love of William exact information agn^eably to a set of queries 
Pitt, married, 1 June 1799, Robert, fourth with which I furnished him* (nref. to The' 
earl of Buckinghamshire, and died at East- Idate of theToor), The three volumes which 
combe, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 15 Oct. he published in 1797 (the year before Mal- 
1651. ' thus published the first edition of the ' Essay 

[Register and Magazine of Biography (1869). , on Population’), when he was only thirty- 
ii. 147; Greville Memoirs, second series, i. 383, one years of age, form one of the classical 
ii: 128, 150; information from Lord Auckland.] works in economical literature, and are so 

G. C. B. I rich in valuable facts, not to be found else- 
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tltai ti^ir ci^ nerc^r pass out of data. 

tbat Edioii is ^tlio only 


tlmt produced any work of u^ort- 
W9*\€^pitai, Eng. trans. ii, 620); How- 
over tms may be, to no writer of the time 
have subsea uent investigatora been more in- 
dfbt^. 

The following is a list of Eden's works: 
1. * The Sttttie of the Poorj or an History of 
the Labouring Classes in England from the 
Conquest to the i>resent period ; in which are 
particularly considered their domestic eco- 
nomy with respect to diet, dress, fuel, and l 
habitation; and the various plans which, from ; 
time to time, have been proposed and adopted ; 
for the relief of the poor, &c.,* 3 vols. J-to. | 
VoL i. contains the treatise on the poor; ' 
vol. ii. parochial reports relating to the ad- 
ministration of workliouses and houses of 
industry, friendly societies, &c.; vol. iii. I 
parochial reports continued, and appendix . 
contaiiiiug tables of prices, wages, &c. No. 

of appendix is a catalogue of ijublications ^ 
on subjects relat ivc to the poor, abridged 
translation of the work is found in vol. vii. 
of Diujiiesnoy’s ‘Kecucil deiu6moires siirles 
6tublis.semeii1sd’humunit6/ 2. ‘Porto-Iiello: 


corps' de sapenxMompiers of Paris, 1806< 
A .letter of Edws cnticisii^ a scheme of 
Bentham’s for annui^ notes is found among 
the Bentham (Brit. Mub, Addit, MW. 
81266), and Nichols prints two of his letters 
I to Bishop Percy (tdt. JlluBtreUiom, viii* 

I 366-6)i 

[Gent. Mag. IzxTiii. 1178; Wolford’s Insur- 
ance GVclop . ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Foster’s Baro- 
netage.] G. P. M. 

EDEN, OEOBQE, Eabl of Aucki^np 
( 1784-1849), statesman and governor-general 
of India, second son of William Eden, first 
lord Auckland [q. v.], by Eleanor Elliot, 
sister of the first Earl of Minto, was bom at 
Eden Farm, near Beckenham in Kent, on 
25 Aug. 1784. As a younger son he was at 
first intended for a professional career. He 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 3 May 
1802, proceeded B.A. 1806, and M.A. 18^. 
He was called to the bar at Inncoln’s Inn on 
13 May 1809. His elder brother, William 
Frederick Elliot-, M.P. for Woodstock, was 
found drowned in the Thames on 19 Jan. 1810, 
and George succeeded to his brother’s seat in 
the House of Commons on 10 March. He sat 
until the dissolution of 1812, and was re- 


or a plan for the improveinenl- of the Port 
and City of J.(Oiidon,^ plates, 1798. 3. <Aii 

Estimate of tho* Number of theTiihnbitantsin 
G reat Bri I iiiii and J reliind/ 1 800. W ri 1 ten 
while the Census Bill was liefVire parliament ; 
portly extracted from ‘The Stule of tlie Poor.* 
4. ‘ Observations on Friendly .Societies, for 
the maintenance of the induhlriuus classes 
iluring sickness, infirmity, old nge, and other 
exigencies,* 1801. 5. ‘ Eight Letters on the 
Peace ; and on the Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of Great Britain,* 1802. Originally 
addressed to the ‘ Porcupine ’ newspaper and 
signed ‘ PhilaiigluB.* 6. ‘Brontes: a cento 
to the memory of the late Viscount Nelson, 
duke of Bronte, 1806,* ^^nonymous ; in Latin 
hexameters. 7. ‘Address on the Maritime 
Bights of Great Britain,* 1807; 2nd edit, j 
(containing ‘ sugge.stioii8 on the measures ! 
necessary to render the United Kingdom in- 
dependent of other countries for tlie most 
indispensable art ides now supplied by foreign 
commerce ’), 1808. 8. * The Vision,’ 1820, 
another edition 1828 ; addressed to the Bov. 
Jonathan Boucher. The notice in the ‘ Gent . 


elect od for W oodstoek in N ovember 1 813. On 
28 M ay 1 81 4 he succeeded his father as second 
Lord Auckland. His father, though in his 
early days the intimate friend of Pitt, had en- 
tirely severed himself from the tory party in 
1801. The second Jjord Auckland had thus 
! imbibed whig ideas. He voted and spoke 
i consistently with the whig party during the 
. long period succeeding the batt Ic of Waterloo, 
I when it remained in opposition. His constant 
’ attendance in the House of Lords and plain 
common sense commended him highly to the 
; whig leaders, and when Lord Grey formed his 
I reform ministry in November 1830 he gave 
! Auckland n seat in his cabinet, w’ith the omces 
I of president of the board of trade and master of 
tbemint. He proved himself a capable official. 

I In July 1834 Earl Grey retired, followed by 
Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, the Duke 
of Bichmond, and the Karl of Bipon, and 
Lord Melbourne had to recou.stitute the whig 
ministry. ^Vuckland was clioseii to suc- 
ceed Sir James Graham os first lord of the 
admiralty. I Ic went out of office with Lord 
Melbourne in December 1834, and retunied 


Mag.* (June 1804) of Boucher is by Eden tohisoldpi^st in April 1835, after Sir Robert 
to Letters of Rich. Ihtdcliffe and John Peel’s short administration, and was »oon 
dameSf Oxford Hist, Soc. p. xiv). Walford after made a G.C.B.^ But he did not long 
(^Insurance Cyc/oj[>€Sf2tVi,art.‘£den*)meiitious remain in office, for in September 1836 Lord 
also a pamphlet * On the Policy and Expe- Melbourne decided to revt^e Sir Kobert Peel’s 
diency of granting Insurance Chart ors,’ 1806, noihinatiou of l^rd Hey tesbury to the go- 
and a proposal for the establishment in Lon- yemor-genoralsliip of India, and on his re- 
don of a fire brigade on the model of the commeudationthecourt of directors accepted 
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AueUwd as Lord William Bentittck’a sue- and had 

Febniaiy 1642 Lotd EQaAoMuoii 

Wben Auckland readied Calcutta in Fe- arrived^ and it was left to him tojreiMu tbe 
bruary 1836, he found the government in the erioie of Auckland^ fuhttinictntuiA. 'Apert 
handaof Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Met- from his Afghan poliiy, Auckland hod ptOTed 
caUe, who as senior member of council had a good govemor-geiuw, for ^he vm'.Utt-’ 
actM as governor-general since the dejiarture doubtedly an ahle offidal, and hfa irlait td tho 
of Lord William Bentinck. Ilverything was north-western |mvince8 during tl|efomin4'of 
perfectly quiet in India. Auckland’s term of 1838, and the relief workahe eancti^wd there, 
^vemment might have lieen as uneventful xnarkauepochinthehistoiyof ItidianfoaunCa 
as his predecessor’s hud he not decided to {seellvmBT^ Imp, Oasetieerqf India, xJSl^l), 
interfere in the aflairs of Afghanistan. His On his return to England he allied himseiiT 
uncle, l^ord Min to, had lirst opened commu- again with the whig party. When Lord John 
nications with that country in 1809, when Russell formed his administration in 1846, 
he had sent Moiintstuart Elpliiiistone fq. v.] Auckland entered the cabinet as first lord of 
to form a defensive alliance with Shah Sliuja theadmiralty. But hisheolthhad been undcr- 
in his apprehension of French intrigues, fn mined by his residence in India, and on 30 Dec. 
1837 Auckland sent Sir Alexander Bumes 1848 he was seized with a fit while out shooting 
[q. 1 '.] to Oabiil on a somew'hat similar mis- with a party of friends, and died on 1 Jan. 
sioii, though his apprehension was rather of 1819 at the Grange, near Alresford, llamp- 
Russian than of hVeuch intervention. Dost shire, the seat of J^ord Ashburton, At the 
Muhammad, the able us iiiper, who had driven time of his death lie was president of the 
Shah Shiija into exile more t han tAventy years Royal Asiatic Society, president of the senate 
before, received Burnes courteously, but when of t n i versi ty College, London, vicc-presidept 
he found that the English had no idea of help- of 1 he Horticultural and Zoological Societies, 
ing him to recover PeshtUvur from the Sikhs, and a trustee nf the British Museum. He 
lie promptly dismissed him from his court. It was buried at Beckenham on 6 .Ian., and as he 
was then that Auckland adopted the policy died unmarried the earldom of Auckland and 
of driving out l)o»t Muhammad and roinstat- the baroiiv of Eden became extinct, but he w^as 
ing Shah Shujii on the throne. It Avas said succeeded as Lord Auckland by his brother, 
that this course aa'os fomMl upon him by his Robert John Eden [q.v.],AvhoAV^ consecrated 
adA'isers, but he cannot be acquitted ot* the bishop of Sodor and Man in 1847, translated 
blame of listeniiiff to them, and having al- to the bishopric of Bath and Wells in 1854, 
lowed the outbreak of a foolish and eventually and died in 1 870. 

disastrous war. Ou 1 Oct. 1838 Auckland [Gent. Mag. b’chmary 1849; Higginbotham's 
issued his manifento dethroning Dost Muham- Mon Arhoin India has knoAvn; Journal in India 
mad. Sir Htuiry Fane, the commander-in- in 1837 and 1838 by the Hon. Eleanor Eden, 
chief, refused tohuA^e anything to doAvith the Lord xluckland’s sister. On Auckland's Afghan 
operations, and it was left for Sir John Keane policy tlio best h*>ok is Sir J. W, Kayo’s History 
to enter Cabul on 6 Aug. 1839, and place Shah Afghan War.] H. M. S. 

Shuja on the throne again. The news of these EDEN, HENRY (1797-1888), admiral, 
^rations was received Avitli enthusiasm in fourth sou of Thomas E<len, deputy auditor 
England. Keane A\*as made a peer, and Auck- of (IreeiiAvich Hospital, and cousin of George 
land was created Lord Eden of Norwood, Eden, first earl of Auckland [q. v.], entered 
Surrey, and Earl of Auckland, on 21 Dc»c. the navy in 1811 on board the Acasta, in 
1839. As he received much of t he credit ac- which he served on the North American sta- 
cruing to the successful issue of the Afghan tion till August 1815. He Avas shortly after- 
canmaipi of 1839, he must boar the. blame Avards appointed to the Alcesto frigate, com- 
of the disasters of 1841. He failed to rccog- manded by Captain Murray Maxwell [q. v.], 
nise the wen kness of Shah Shiua and the in- which sailed from Spitliead in February ISlo, 
dependent character of the Afglians, and he carrying out Lord Amliorst as ambassador to 
allowed the garrison of Cabul to be reduced Cliina [see Amiiejsst, William Pitt, Eari» 
to a dangerously small force under the com- Amhekstj. The Alceste was wrecked in 
mand ofan incompetent general [see Eltiiin- Caspar Straits on 18 Feb. 1817, and Eden, 
STONE, George William Keith], He was with the other officers and the ship’s corn- 
still in office when the catastrophe of Novem- pany, together with the embassy, retiimed to 
her 1841 took placxi, but was only holding England in a chartered merchant ship. In 
office until the arrival of his successor ; for October he W'as made lieutenant, ana after 
Sir Robert Peel, on taking office in September serving for two years in the Lifiey on the 
1841. had not forgotten the slight put upon coast of Portugal was in June 1620 appointed 
his nomination in 1835 by Lord Melbourne, flag-lieutenant to his brother-in-law, Sir Ghra- 
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[)q.: . WTdjr .^^srtxiitor^ and minister 

: Ie;^ lUUdil«^^ In October ISiSIl he teiUiisiy of the court of Bozlm; HewnsncN 
vivM j^rcnnoted to the oonuuand of the Chan- minated a knight of the Bath in 1791^ and at 
tkim, Ikom whush, in July 1892, he ,wai thejq^ialroauestofGkori^inwaspubUdy 
morett; to the Marlin, and was employed foi invested with the insignia of the order liy 
the next two yeora on the coast of Greece the king of Flruasia, 1 Jan. 1798. Ih this 
during the Greek revolution. In April 1827 year he proceeded to Vienna as ambassador 
ht was advanced to post rank, and from 1832 to the emperor of Austria ; and in 1794 he 
to 1886 oommanded the Conway frigate on was sworn in a privy councillor, and dee- 
"the home station, and afterwards on the coast patched to Madrid as ambassador extraordi* 
of South America. From 1839 to 1842 he nary. The British government, however, 
served as ftag-captain to Sir Graham Moore, soon had need of his services in the east of 
commander-m-cnief atPlvmouth, and in May Europe, and in the same year (1794) he was 
1844 was aprointed to the Collingwood, fit- reappointed envoy extraordinary to Vienna, 
ting for the Pacific as flagship of Sir George Ho remained in the Austrian capital for five 
Francis Seymour [q.v.l His health, however, years. On his retirement from the public 
obliged him to resign the command before the service in November 1799 he was created a 
ship sailed, and he bad no further service afloat, ^er of Ireland, under the title of Baron 
From 1846 to 1848 he was private secretary Henley of Chardstock, Dorsetshire. He 
to his cousin, Ijord Auckland, then first lord died 6 Dec. 1830. He had issue three sons 
of the admiralty; from 1848 to 1858 was and one daughter. His eldest son, Frederick, 
superintendent of Woiilwich dockyard, and died in 1823. ffis second son, Kobert, second 
was a lord of the admiralty from 18^ to Baron Henley, is noticed below. Henley took 
1858. He 1)ecame rear-admiral 7 Aug. 1854, a considerable interest in scientific questions, 
vice-admiral 11 Feb. 1801, and admiral and was a fellow of the Uoyal Society, 

16 Sept. 1864; but after his ivtiroment from [Annual Register, 1830; Gent. Mag. 1831; 
the board, where the name of E<h*n liad long Foster’s Alumni Oxoii.] G. B. S. 

been a potent spell, Iiad no active connection EDEN, RICHAUD (1521 .**-1670), trans- 
with the navy. In his retirement ho lived (ator, was bom in Herefordshire about 1621, 
for the most part at Gillingliam Ifall in Nor- and studied at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
folk, where he died ou 30 Jan. 1888. He 1685-44, under Sir Thomas Smith; held a 
married in 1849 the daughter of Lieutenant- position in tlie treasury 1544-6, and married 
general Lord George Beresford, but left no n the following year. He was private socre- 
issue. .arv to Sir W, Cecil, 1552. lie published 

[O’Byme’s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Forster's Peer- in 1553 a translation of Miinster’s ‘ Cosmo- 
age; Navy Lists; Times, 2 Fob. 1888.] graphy.’ Next year he obtained a place in 

J. K. L. the English treasury of the Prince of Si)ain, 
EDEN, MORTON, first Bakon IIbnlbt and in 1655 published his grtiat work, ‘The 
(1762-1830), diplomat ist , fifth and youngest Ilecades of the Ne we AVorlde, or West India,* 
son of Sir Robert Eden, third baronet, was a collection of travels of great interest, trans- 
bom 8 July 1762. 1 le matriculated at Christ lated from many sources, part of which, * The 
Church, Oxford, 13 Julj’l 770, took no degree, Travels of Lewes Vertomniinus, 1603,* is 
and at the age of twenty-four entered upon a nmrinted in Hakluyt’s • Voynges * (iv. 647, 
diplomatic career. Appointed minister pleni- edit. 1811). IlereiiiKin he was cited by 
potentiaiyto the electoral (now royal) court Thomas Watson, bishop of Lincoln, before 
of Bavaria, and minister at the diet of Ka- Bishop Gardiner, for heresy, but escaped with 
tisbon, 10 Oct. 1776, he soon gave such satis- ke loss of his office. 

faction ha his oflico that in February 1779 In 1669 he revised Geminus’s ‘Anatomy,* 
he was transferred to Copenhagen, with the and two years later translated Martin Cortes’s 
style of envoy extraordinary. Three years Arte de Navigar,* to which he wrote a pre- 
later he was removed to Dresden. In 1783 'ace. A letter of his to Sir W. Cecil is pub- 
he camo over to England and was married ished in Halliwell’s ‘ T^etters on Scientific 
to Lady Elisabeth Henley, fifth daughter of Subjects.’ He entered the 8er\dce of Jean 
Robert, earl of North ington, and coheiress de Ferrieres, vidame of Chartres, in 1662, 
to her brother Robert, tne second and last whom he accompanied to Havre, and then 
earl. Henley returned to Dresden, and bo Paris and Germany. In 1569 he come 
was advanced to the dignity of minister to London, returning next year to Paris, 
plenipotentiary, continuing in" his post until and after iiarrowdy escaping the massacre 
1701. He was then appointed minister M St. Bartholomew, lie reached London in 
plenipotentiary to the Dime of Saxe-Gotha, 1673, when the vidame petitioned Elizabeth, 
but was appointed before the close of the year insuccessfiilly, to admit Eden as one of the 
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* poor knights of Windsor.* In 1674 he trans- 
lated John Taisner's ‘ He Natura Magnetis/ 
in the dedication of which*, addressed to Sir 
W. Winter, he ailudes to the death of Se- 
bastian Cabot. This book and his transla- 
tion of Ludovico Barthema*s ‘ Travels in the 
East in 1503 * were posthumously published 
^ Willes in 1677, under the title * The 
History of Travayle in the East and West 
Indies, &c. Eden died in 1676, having 
achieied great reputation as a scholar ana 
man of science. 

[Arber s First Three English Books on America, 
1885, pp. xxxviii-xlviii ; Cooper*s Athense Can- 
tabrigicnses, 1861, if. 2 ; *Watt*s Bibl. Brit, 1824, 
i, 329; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 1748; BiddIo*s 
3feinoirs of Sebastian Cabot, 1832, pp, 62-70; 
Bale's Scriptorum lllusti*. Cat. 1569, p. 110, sup- 
plcnieot ; Laurence II uinphroy’a Inteipretatio 
Linguaruni, 1669, p. 620 (by Bale and Hum- 
phrey he is ealle<l John ; Tanner erroneously 
dist iiigiiisties Johu from Richartl); Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; W. Oldys's Brit. Libr. 1738, pp. 139, 147, 
153.] N. b. F. P. 

EDEN, ROBERT (1804-1886), bishop of 
3Ioray, Ross, and Caithnos.s, the third son of 
Sir Frederick 3Iorton Eden [q. v.], was born 
Si Sept. 1804 and eduoalud at Westminster 
School and Christ Church, Oxford. He took 
a third class in classics in 1826 and proceeded 
B.A. in 1827. Ordained deacon and priest 
by the Bishop of Oloncester in 1 828, he served 
succes.'»ively tlie curacies of W'e.<4ton-under- 
Edj^ in Oloucestersliire, and blessing and 
Peldon in Essex, and bf?came rector of L<?igh 
in Essex in 1837. IlerCj on the resignation 
of Bishop Low, he accented tlie offer of the 
Scott ish see of Moray ana Ross; he was conse- 
crated at St-PaiiCs, Ktl\nhiirgh,6 March 1861. 
On this occasion his university conferred on 
him the degree of D. I ). Ini 802 he was elected 
primus of the Scottish church, in succe-ssion 
to Bishop Perrot. In 1 827 he married Emma, 
daughter of Justice Allan Park, by whom he 
had five sons and five daughters. He died 
peacefully on the evening of 26 Aug. 1886, 
at his official residence in Inverness. 

The progress which Scottish episcopacy 
made in his time must be attributed largely 
to his influence. He had given up a com- 
fortable English living worth 6007. or 6007. 
a year for a position of which the yearly 
emoluments were not more than ]60'7., and 
where there was no settled residence. His 
pro-cathedral was a small cottage, fitted up 
as a mission chapel, on the bank of the river 
Ness. During his tenure he quadrupled the 
income of the sec*, founded the beautiful 
cathedral of St. Andrew in Inverness, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing a resi- 
dence for his successor. Dignified and firm 


in character, he was a g 09 d ondaoundiTather 
than a brilliant, preaimer. He was pn the 
most intimate terms of firiendshm with Arch- 
bishop Langley and Bishops Blomfield, Sel- 
wvn, llamilton, and W^ilberforoe, the last of 
whom said that his power of surmoimting 
difficulties w'os just that of his ability at 
school to lump over anything that ^ could 
reach with his nose. Among his most notice- 
able public acts were his cordisiu; recognition 
of 31. Lnysun (Pore Hyacinthe) ; his co-ope- 
ration with the Duke of Buccleuch in re- 
moving the disabilities of Scottish orders in 
the ministry of the church of England ; his 
labours to promote union with the Eastern 
church ; anti his enlisting Archbishop l^ang- 
ley to take part in the foundation of Inver- 
ness Cathedral. His dc'fence, in opposition 
to all the other Scottish bishops, of Bishop 
Wilberforce, who had held an English ser- 
vice in the nn'sbyteriun chapel of Glengarry, 
Inverness-shirt*, was perhaps due less to the 
somewhat Ernstiiui tone which uniformly 
pervadf'fl Eden’s political acts than to tl^ 
mollifying effect produced by the personal 
visit of AVillierfurce. 

Not the least service rendered by theprimus 
to the Scottish church was in 1876. Large 
and excitcnl meetings of its members were 
held in Edinburgh for the purpose of re- 
modelling the 'whole financial system of the 
church. The Church Society, the creation 
of the pfipiilar Dean Ramsay, had long shown 
signs of inability to cope with the mrowing 
wants of the church. A small boefy of re- 
formers aimed nt replacing this society by an 
organisation wliich should represent every 
congregation, mid thos»* >vho had worked hard 
and generously on the old lines were opposed 
to this. The result, therefore, depended on 
the view which the primus would take. He 
threw in his lot with the reformers, and com- 
posed many heated debates by his courtly 
suavitj- and excellent knowledge of business. 
Tlie new financial body thus formed, known 
as the Representative Church Council, has 
been so successful as to justify his action. 

^ Eden w'ns perhaps a better priraus than 
diocesan bishop. Ills bcnJtwue and love 
of telling jocose stories somewhat scared strict 
spirits. But his grand manner, which, said 
one of his clergy, ‘ made you feel proud of 
yourself in five minutes,’ was very tellii^. 
Theologically he was a moderate high 
man, politically an uncompromising tory. 

His published works comprised : 1. Iliree 
tracts against Wesleyan methodism, pub- 
lislied before his episcoiiate began. 2. f^our 
charges. 3. Various sermons in defence of 
Scottish episci^acy. 4. 3fi8cellaneous ser- 
mons on the Prayer Book, oh the * Inter- 
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national Socie^ of Workmen/ and against 
teetotalism. o. * Impressions of a Kecent 
Visit to Bussia, a Letter addressed to Chan- 
cellor ^assumhierd, on Intercommunion with 
the Eastern Orthodox Church/ 1806. In ad- 
dition to these ho wrote prefaces to Mr. 
Shutte's translation of the ' Heliotropium/ 
and to Count Tolstoi’s * Romanism in Russia.’ 

[Times; GuArdian; Church Times; Scots- 
man; Crodkiord's Clerical Directory; personal 
recollections from one of Eden’s clergy.^ 


third daughter of the first Sir Robert PeeL 
He had issue four sons, the eldest of whom, 
the Right Hon. Anthony Henley, succeeded 
him in the barony. 

[Oent. Hag. 1841 ; Ann. Beg. 1841 ; Lord 
Henley’s books, 1823^4 ; Foster's Alnmni 
Oxonienses.] G. B. S. 

EDEN, ROBERT JOHN, third Baron 
Ai^ckland (1799-1670), bishop of Bath and 
Wells, third son of William Eden, first baron 


EDEN, ROBERT HENLEY, second 
Baron IIrnley (1789-1841), second but 
eldest surviving son of the first linron, Mor- 
ton Eden [n. v.J, was born in 17HJ), matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, 24 Oct. 1807, 
where he proceeded B.A. in 1811 and M.A. 
in 1814. lie was called to the bar at IJii- 
coln’s Inn the latter year, was for some time 
a ctimmissioiier of Ijiinkrupts, and in March 
1826 was made a master in chancery. This 
ofiicc he held until 18-M), wh<*n it became ap- 
panmt that a mental disorder incapacitated 
nim for its duties. He was M.P. for Eowey 
from 1826 to 1830. Henley succe<‘ded his 
father in the peerage, (5 Dec. 18:30, and he 
assumed the name of Henley only in comme- 
moration of his maternal ancestors, by royal 
licenso dated 31 March following. In 1823 
Henley published two volumes of (he. deci- 
sions of nia gi'andfuther, I.iOrd Northington, in 
the court of chancery ; and some years later 


lawyer Henley was distinguished for the 
special attention he paid to the bankruptcy 
laws. In 1 825 he publisbed ‘ A Practical 
Treatise ou tlie Bankrupt Law a.s amended 
under the new Act of 6 George IV ;’ and 
this was succeeded in 1832 by ‘ A 1 )igest of 
the Bankrupt Law, with an Appendix of 
Precedents framed with reference to the new 
Act of 1 &; 2 William IV.’ Henley also 
devoted much attention to the subject of a 
reform of the Englisli church ; and in 1834 
be put forward * A Plan for a New Arrange- 
ment and Increase in Number of the Dio- 
ceses of Eft gland and Wales.’ In this work 
the author showed the urgent want of an 
increase of bishoprics, and endeavoured to 
indicate how existing incongruities might be 
removed. He held that parliament was bound 
to advance so much as would maintain a resi- 
dent minister in every parish in the kingdom, 
and would in towns support a parochial mi- 
nister for eveiy four thousand souls. Henley 
died at his residence in Whitehall Place 
1 Feb. 1841. He married in 1824 Harriet, | 


10 July 1799, and sent to Eton in 1814. He 
afterwards went to 31agdulene College, Cam- 
bridge, where lie proceeded M.A. in 1819, 
and B.D. and D.l). in 1847. He was rector 
of Eyam, llerbyshii’e, from 1823 to 1825; 
rector of llertingfordbury, Hertfordshire, 
from 1825 to 1835 ; and \icar of Battersea 
from 1835 to 1847. Ho w-aa likewise chap- 
lain to William IV from 1831 to 1837, and 
chaplain to Victoria from 1837 to 

1847. On 23 May 1847 he was consecrated 
bishop of Sodor and Man, and installed at 
Castletown on 29 June. On the death, 1 Jan. 
1849, of hi.s brother, George Eden [q. v.], earl 
of Auckland, wlio was unmarried, he became 
third Baron Auckland. On 2 June 1854 he 
-was translated to the see of Batli and Wells, 
which he held until his resignation, 6 Sept. 
iHOtb He died at the palace, Wells, on 
25 April 1870, and was buried in the Palm 
churdiyarcl, near the cathedral, on April. 
Ho was moderate in his views, but inedining 
to the high church school. He married, on 
15 Sept. 1825, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Francis Edward Hurt of Alderwasley, Derby- 
shire, by whom he had a numerous family. 
She died on 25 Nov. 1872. lie was the 
author of: 1. ‘A Letter to the Bishop of 
Bath and AVells on the suUect of the recent 
Restoration of the Parish Church of Kings- 
bury Kpiscopi, by George Parsons, with his 
lx)rclship’s Reply,' 1854. 2, * Charges of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells,’ 3 vols. 1865, 1858, 
and 1861. 3. * The Journal and Correspond- 
ence of AVilliam, Lord Auckland, edited by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells,’ 1860. 

[IlluBtr. London Nows, 7 May 1870, pp. 489, 
490, with portrait; Times, 27 April 1870, p. 12 ; 
Bath Chmnicle, 28 April 1870, p. 6, and 6 May, 
p. 7; Greyille Memoirs, second series, i. 131, 
161, ii. 86.] G. C. B. 

EDEN, THOMAS, LL.D. (d. 1645), mas- 
ter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, the youngest f 
son of Richard Eden of South Hauning^eld, 
Essex, by Margaret, daughter of Christemher 
Payton, es^., of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
was born m the south part of Sudbury, 
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within the county of Essex. From Sudbury 
school he was sent to Pembroke Hall, 0am- 
hrid^, whence he migrated to Trinity Hall, 
of which house he was admitted a scholar 
31 Dec. 1596. Ho was elected to a fellow- 
ship 10 July 1599, and afterwards he held 
for many years the oliic.e of reader of the 
civil law in his college. On 10 Nov. 1613, 
being then lie was chosen to succeed 

Dr. Clement Corbet ns professor of law in 
Gresham College, Lonilon (Ward, Gresham 
Professors, p. :240). In March 1614-15 he 
held a disputation for the degree of LL.D. 
with groat applause before James I at Cam- 
bridge, and he Avas created doctor in the fol- 
lowing year. On 4 Nov. 1616 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the College of Ad^’O- 
cates at Doctors’ Commons (Cootr, JEnylish 
Civilians, p. 73). 

He was returned as one of the burgesses 
for the imiversity of Cambridge to the par- 
liament of 6 Feb. 1625-6, and subsequentlv 
re-elected to the parliaments of 17 March 
1627-^, 13 April 1640, and 3 Nov. 1640 
(the Long parliament). On 4 Sept. 1626 he 
was chosen master of Trinity llali on the re- 
signation of Dr. Corhet. lie was appointed I 
chancellor of the diocese of Ely in 1630, and ■ 
he was alsocommissaiy of Westminster, Bury 
St. Edmunds, and Sudbury, and one of the 
masters in chancery. Ho resigned his pnv 
fessorsliip at Gresham College 27 July KSiO. 
On 3 May 1641 he joined with those mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who took the 
protestation. The speaker informed the house 
on 7 Sept. 1642 tliat he had received com- 
mission from Dr. hklen, who had been long 
sick of an ague, to acquaint the house that 
as formerly he had lent the house 1,000/. 

* in time of straight,’ and had adventured 
600/. for Ireland, so he was also willing 
now to lend 200/. for the serA’ice of the 
king and parliament according to the pro- 
positions (^Commons* Journals, ii. 7tl). On 
28 Feb. 1643-4 he took the solemn na- 
tional league and coA^enant (iL, iii. 410). In 
.^ril 1645 he was one of the committee 
oi parliament, consisting of six peers and 
twelve commoners, which Avas appointed by 
the two houses to manage the adairs of the 
admiralty. Ho died in Xiondoii on 18 July 
1646, and was buried on 2 Aug. in tlie chapel 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where a mural 
monument with a Latin inscription was 
erected to his memory. The Latin oration 
delivered at his funeral by Thomas Extern, 
afterwards a knight, is printed in Ward’s 
^ Gresham Professors,’ appendix, p. 69, and 
two Ei^lish elegies on his death are pre- 
served in the British Museum (Lansd. MS. 
98, ff. 196, 190). 


Eden, who is highly commended as an 
j advocate by Fuller, was a munificent hene- 
I factor to Trinity Hall. Ho left in manu- 
I script: 1. ‘Notrn in regulas juris.’ 2. Liber 
, observationum.’ 3. ^ Liber articulbrum.’ 
4. ^ Loci communes.’ 

[Cole*fa Athenie Gantabr. E. 7 ; Cole's Mann* 
scripts, vi. 88, 93, 94, 108, 109 ; List of Members 
of Parliament (official return), i. 468, 474, 480, 
485 ; Willis's Notitia Farliameiitana, vol. iii. pt. 
ii. pp. 230, 241; Carter’s Cambridge, pp. 101 , 106, 
109 ; Calendars of State Papers, Dom. (1635-6) 
index, (1636-7) p. ^2, (1637) pp. 188(2), 423, 
(1637-8) p. 316, (1638-9) p. 590, (1639) p. 367, 
(1639-40) pp. 270, 272-4, 277, 278, 281, 286, 
287, 562, (1641-3) pp. 4, 34, 629; Lloyd's 
Memoires (1677), p. 593; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Nichols), i, 357 ; Hearne’s Textus Bofiensis, 
append, p. 403 ; Harl. MSS. 376 art. 30, 378 
art. 36, 589 art. 18; Kennett’s MS. 51, f. 44; 
Hurvey’s Visitation of Suffiolke (HowaM), pp. 
13-16, 19.] T. C. 

EDEN, WILLIAM, first Lord Auckla’Rd 
(1744-1814), statesman and diplomatist, third 
son of Sir Robert Eden, third baronet, of 
AVindlestone Hall, Durham, by Mary, sister 
and coheiress of ^lortoii Davison of Beamish, 
Durham, AA-as born on 3 April 1744. He was 
educated at lilton, Avhere lie becamo an inti- 
mate friend of the Earl of Carlisle, and pro- 
ceeded to 0.vrord in 1763 as a student of 
Christ Church. His university career was 
full of brilliant promise, and he proceeded 
B.A. in 1765, and M.A. in 1768. Ho then 
read laAV in London and was eventually called 
to the bar at the Middle Temjde in 1769. He 
studied his profession diligently, and soon be- 
came knoAvn as one of the most promising 
young men in London ; and in 1772, in which 
year he published his * Principles of Penal 
LaAv,’lieAA’as selected to fill the office of under 
secretary of state. After his acceptance of 
this appointment he gave up his legal for a 
political career, and in 1774 he entered the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Woodstock. 
He deA’Oted himself from the first to legal and 
economical questions, and soon becamo an 
acknowledged authority on these subjects, on 
Avhich'he spoke frequently, and he was there- 
fore selected as one of the first lords of the 
board of trade and plantations when that 
board Avas' institutea in 1776 to regulate 
British trade. In that year he strengwened 
his political position by mari^ing Eleanor 
Elliot, the only sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
afterwards Ean of Minto, and by his famous 
speech on punishments in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he proposed the substitution of 
hard labour for transportation to America. 
In 1778 he was re-elect^ for Woodstock, and 
in that year was appointed one of the five 
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commissioners sent to America to try and 
settle the disturbances there, and on his re- 
turn he published ^ h'our Letters to the Earl 
of Garliiue, who had been chief of the com- 
mission, on the spirit of party, the circum- 
stances of the war, raising supplies, and free 
tirade with Ireland, which had a very great 
success. In 1780 he accompanied his old 
school friend, the Earl of Carlisle, when he 
went to IreSand os viceroy, in the capacity of 
chief secretary; and he was sworn of the 
ynyj council in that country and elected to 
Its House of Commons, as M.P. for Dun- 
gannon. While ill Ireland he devoted him- 
self chioAy to the economi<’al questions, which 
he thoroughly understood, and not only car- 
ried out the limited measure of free trade 
which was then passed, but established the 
National Dank of Ireland, on the lines of the 
Bank of England. lie resigned his otiice with 
I>ord Carlisle in April 1 782, but again entered 
the ministry in April 1783 — when Lord Sliel- 
btlme became prime minister, with l*itt as 
chancellor of thi^ exchequer — os vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, when he was sworn of the English 
privy council. He attached liimseJf closely 
to F*itt, whose economical ideas agreed well 
with his own, and wont out of oflice with him 
on the resignation of the Shelburne ministry 
before the coalition of Fox and Lord North in 
December 1 783. In the followi ng year he lost 
Ills seat for Woodstock, but was elected for 
Heytesbury, and with Pitt’s return to office 
began tbe most important period of Eden’s 
career. He was again made a lord of the com- 
mittee of council on trade and plantations, 
but his work was for the fiitui*e rather ns a 
diplomatist than a statesman. Pitt was de- 
termined to inaugurate great financial^ re- 
forms, and one of his grandest conceptions 
for the benefit of English trade w'as the com- 
mercial treaty with France. To negotiate t h is 
treaty Pitt selected Eden, and sent liim as 
special envoy to Versailles for the purpose in 
1786. The affair was difficult and intricate ; j 
French thinkers were all in favour of the 
treaty, from tJie influence in favour of free 
trade which had been excited by the school of 
political economist-s, known as the physio- | 
crats, but fVench statesmen were not so ready, | 
and thouf^h Eden and Dupont do Nemours, 
the French delegate, quickly agreed as to the 
terms uf the treaty, the bVench ministry made 
many difficulties and long hesitated to con- 
firm the arrangements proposed. At lost, in 
September 1786, the great treaty was signed, 
followed in January 1787 by a commercial 
convention, in August 1787 by an agreement 
settling the disputes of the French and English 
EMtlndiaCompauies, and in November 1787 , 
by a treaty settling the attitude of France 


and England towards Holland, by which the 
authority of the stadtliolder was confirmed 
and the legion of the volunteers of Maillebois 
was withdrawm. In all these difficult negotia- 
tions Eden gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Pitt, and showed that he possessed the most 
essential qualities of a diplomatist, tact and 
patience. On his return to England he pub- 
lished one of his most curious and interesting 
works, his ^ History of New Holland,’ and in 
1788 ho was sent as special ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Madrid. The attitude of Spain 
w'as by no means friendly, though there was 
no open rupture, and Eden, after doing his 
best to improve matters, returned to Paris, 
where he had to defend his commercial treaty 
with the new ministry brought into power by 
the early events of the French revolution, and 
finally to England, wlien he was raised to the 
Irish peerage as Baron Auckland on 18 Nov. 
1789. He was next sent on a commercial 
mission to the United States of America, and 
in 1700 to Holland, where he obtained the 
despatch of a Dutch squadron to join the fleet 
known in English naval history as the Spanish 
armament, which was got ready by Pitt at the 
time of the dispute with Spain on the ques- 
tion of Nootku Sound. In December 1790 he 
concluded a treaty on tlio seftlementof Hol- 
land wit h the emperor Leopold and the king 
of Prussia confirming the arrangements made 
by l-.ord Malmesbury in 1788, and he re- 
mained nt the Hague as ambassador extra- 
ordinary throughout the troublous years 1791, 
1792, 1793, when the events of the French 
revol lit ion were agitating Europe, The p*^li- 
lical position w-as extremely critical in Hol- 
land and Belgium, and tlie latter country 
was overrun bv the army of Dumouriez in 
the later months of 1 792, when that general 
iven threatened Holland. The successes of 
the Prince of Coburg and the Duke of York 
ill 1793 were believed to have removed uU 
danger, and in that year Auckland returned 
to England and retired from diplomatic life. 
He received a pension of 2,300/. a year, and 
was created a peer of Groat Dritnin as Lord 
Auckland of West Auckland, Durham, on 
22 May 1793. Though retired from diplo- 
macy, Auckland yet exercised a very great in- 
fiuence on political afihirs fixun his known 
intimacy with Pitt, whoso Kentish seat at 
Hayes was close to his own at Eden Farm, 
and the great statesman was commonly be- 
lieved to entertain sentiments of affection for 
Auckland’s eldest daughter, the Hon. Eleanor 
Eden, who afterwards married the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. This intimacy drew great 
attention to a pamphlet published by Auck- 
land, ‘Bemarks on the Apparent Circum- 
stances of the War,* which was supposed to 
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embody the ‘ opinions of Pitt liimself. In to his death held in great admirati6n.> at 
1796 he was elect.^ chancellor of the Mari- court, not only for hm preaching, but most 
schalCk)ll^fe, Abeideen,in succession to Loxd excellent and polite discourse/ He was pie- 
Mansfield, and in 1798 he again entered the sented to the rectory of Upton-uTOn-Sevem, 
ministry as joint postmaster-general. He Worcestershire, 21 Dec. 1698 (Nabi^ Wor^ 
eonttnued to suppoi*t Pitt, especially in his ' ii. 448). James 1, whose chaplain 

measure of bringing about the union with he became, appointed him a translator of the 
Ireland and the abolition of tlie Irish parlia- Bible, and he was one of those divines wfio 
ment, and resigned with his friend in 1801, assembled at Oxford and took for their share 
when the king refused to consent to Pitt’s ; of the work the four gospels, 'the Acts of 
emancipation of the Irisli catholics. After j the Apostles, and the Book of Bevelation. 
this date Auckland entirely withdrew from j He did not live to witness the commence- 
politics. I (e refused to jnin*^ Pitt's second ad- ; ment of the undeiitaking, dying at Worces- 
ministratioii in 1804, and his relations with j ter 19 Nov. 1604. He was buried in the 
the p*eat statesman nt this time were very 1 chapel at the east end of the cathedral choir, 
strumed, it was said, for personal reasons. | U|>oii the tomb erected to him by his widow, 
He lived quietly at Eden Farm, Beckenham, | Margaret, a daughter of Dr. Herbert West- 
Kent, and exiiericuced a great sorrow in 1810 I phaling, bishop of Hereford, is inscribed a 
by the deatli of his eldest son, William Fre- punning epitaph in verse in the form of a 
derick Eden, who was found drowTU'd in the dialogue between the monument (Lapis) 
Thames on 24 Feb. 1810. Auckland never re- and a traveller (Viator) meditating among 
covered from the shock caused by this cata- the tombs (inscrqition and plate in Thomas, 
strophe, and died suddenly of heart distiase at Survey of Cathedral Church of Worcester^ 
brealifast on the morning of 28 May 1814, lea v- pp. 47, 48; cf. Willis, Survey of Cathedral^ 
ing, with eight daughters, two sons, George | li. 659). 

[q. v.] his successor, who after being governor- | Edes spent his younger years, relates Wood, 

general of India was created Earl of Auckland j * in poetical fancies and composing of plays, 
in 1839, and Robert John [cj. v.], third lord mostly tragedies.’ Ho was the reputed au- 
Auckland, and bishop of Bath and Wells from ; thor of ^Julius Cmsur,’ a tragedy acted at 
1854 to 1 869, who edited his father’s jouniula Christ Chui*ch in 1582. Wlien his intimate 
and correspondence. . friend, Dr, Toby Mathew [o. v.l, was about 

rxii... Journals .in.l Correspondenoo of William, I »» remove to the deanery of burlmm in 1684, 
I/>rd Auckland, edited hy his son, the Bishop of Ede* ‘intended to have him on hi8 way 
Bath and Wells, 4 Tols. 1860 - 2 ; Gent. .Mag. thither for ono day’s journey ; hut so betrayed 
June and August 1814 .] H. M. S. i were they by the sweetness of each others 

• company that he not only brought him to 
EDES or EEDES, RICHARD (1555- , Durham, but for a pleasant penance wrote 
100-4), dean of Worcester, was bom pro- their whole journey in Latin verso, entitled 
bably in Bedfordshire ill 1555 of an old family • Iter Boreale,” several copies of which did 
which had Ijeen long seated at 8ewell in afterwards fly abroad ’(AVooi>,.flfAan<a 
that county, and ‘ being made full ripe for . ed. Bliss, i. 749-50). A copy of this poem 
the university in Westminster School,* was is among the Rawlinson MSS. at the 
elected student of Christ Church, Oxford, in llodleuin Library, B. 223, and another in 
1571, where he proceeded B..\. 17 Dee. 1574, , Wood’s collection, No. 8563. The British 
M.A. 2 May 1578 (Wood, Fanti O,von., od. Museum copy, entitled ‘Musi© Boreales,’ is 
Bliss, i, 196, 209). Then taking rirders *he Addit. MS. 30352. In Addit. MS. 22583, 
became,’ says Wood, * a most noted and celc- fT. 47, 52, 56, 74, are verses addressed to Edes 
brated pi-eaclier.’ lie was electe<l university . by William Gager, chaiicellor of Ely. Edes 
proctor 10 April 1583, proceeded B.D. 6 July j also left various other Latin and English 
1584, and D.D. 6 July 1590 (ib. i. 223, 227, j poems, which are scattered through several 
250). In 1584 he became prebcMidary of .. manuscript collections of tlie poetry of his 
Yetminster Prima in the church of Sanim. ; day. Several are to he found in Rawl. Poet. 
On 1 0 Feb. 1 586 ho was installed prebendary MS. 85 ; others in the same collection. No. 148. 
of the fourt.h stall in Christ Church Cathe- Of his published works Wood mentions * Six 
dral (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 523), Learned and Godly Sermons,* 8vo, Jjondon, 
became prebendary of Preston in Hereford 1604, and* Throe Sermons,’ 4to, London, 1627. 
Oathedr^ 17 Jan. 1589-90 {ib, i. 521), and His picture was placed among those of other 
treasurer of that cathedral 22 Aug. 1596 {ib, noted divines in the school galleij at Oxford 
i. 490). He was also chaplain to the queen, (ib, ii. 190), and there is another of him in the 
On 19 June 1597 he was made dean of IV or- Bodleian, to the funds of which he contributed 
cester (ib, iii. 71), * being then and ever after in 1601 a donation of 13f. 6s. 4fif. (Wood, Jbt- 
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UqrniHes qf 0.?yorrf, ed, Outch, vol. ii. pt. ii. , 
pp. 923, 956). His portrait in tiie BodLeian ' 
been en^ved. 

[Wct^c^'s Aliiffini Westmon, (1852), pp. 49>50; ' 
Baxer^s Biog. Dram. (1812), i. 217; Evans’s 
Catalogue of Engrared Portraits, i. Ill ; Notes ' 
apd Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 457.] O-. G. j 

BDEYRNT, DAVOD AUR, i.e. The 
G oLDEN-Toyo uEP (^. 1270), Welsh bard and | 
grammarian, is said t^o have written a gram- , 
mar of the Welsh language, published in 
1856 by the W elsh Man uscrints Society, with 
an English translation aiiu notes by the 
Rev. John Williams ab Ithel. The intro- 
duction states that lildeyru ' performed it by 
command and at the desire of the&e tliree 
lords paramount, namely, Llewelyn, sou of 
Grufl^’dd, prince of Aberffraw, and king of 
all Wales; Rhys F^’rhan, lord of Dinefwr 
and Ystrad Towy ; and Morgan h’yehan, lonl 
of the territory between Nedd and Afan and 
Cilfai, and lord paramount of Morganwg.* 
J‘he same introduction, which can hardly 
in propriety be Edeyrn’s work, speaks of , 
Edeyrn’s * acute and profound genius, reflec- 
tion, various acquireiuent s, memory, and reten- , 
tioii.’ IIo compiled it * from the reccml which 
Einiawn the priest had formed.’ It includes 
not only ‘the Cymric letters and parts of 
speech,’ but * the metros of vocal song,’ The 
version publisTied is said to have l)ocn ^ copied 
from a transcript of Mr. l^wis Richards of 
Darowen, Montgomeryshire, dated 1821, by 
the Rev, W. J.. Rees of Cascob, Radnorshire, 

1 832,’ and we are informed that ‘ Mr. Richards 
appears to have taken his copy from a iiiniiu- 
scri^t of lolo 3'forgttiiwg.’ The editor does 
not infonn us whether any old manuscripts { 
exist. He believes the book to have boon 
written about 1270. 

[Dosparth Eduyru Davod Aur, Welsh MSS. 
Society.] T. F, T. 

EDGAR or EADGAB (941-975), king 
of the English, the younger son of Eadmund 
the Magnificent [see EoMiTND] and the sainted 
./Elfgifu, was born in 944, the year of his 
mother's death, for he was twenty-nine at 
the time of his coronation in 973 (Aniflo- 
Saawi Chrrm. sub ann. 972 ; Flok. Wio. sub 
ann. 973). He was probably brought up at 
the court of his uncle Eadred [see Epred], 
for his name, coupled with that of his brother 
Eadwig [see Epwy], is appended to a char- 
ter of Eadred dated 955 (Kbmblb, 0>dejc 
DifL 435). After his brother’s accession he 
Tended at his court, and was there on 9 May 
957 (ih, 465), when the insurrection of the 
north had already broken out. Some time, 
probably, before the close of that year he 
was clioMji king by the insurgents. The 
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, kingdom was divided by a decree of the 
* witan,’ and he ruled over the land north of 
; the Thames. He begins to issue charters as 
i king the following year. In a charter of 
958 he styles himself * king of the Angles 
I and ruler of the rest of the peoples dwelling 
round* (i5. 471); in a charter of the next 
year ' king of Mercia,* with a like addition 
(lA 480); and in another charter, granted 
probably about the same time, ‘king of the 
Mercians,Northiimbrian8,andBriton»*( Wells 
Chapter MSS,') As he was now scarcely past 
childhood he must have been little more than 
a puppet in the liatids of the noithem party. 
As soon as he was settled on tlie throne be 
sent for Diinstan [q. v.], who was then in 
exile, and who from that time became his 
chief minister and adviser. TJie other lead- 
ing men of his party were Oskytel, arch- 
bishop of York ; yii Jf here, enidorman of Mer- 
cia ; llrihtnotli [q. v.], ealdorman of Essex ; 
and yEt heist an, the ‘half-king,’ ealdorman 
of East Anglia, whose wife, ^Elfwen, was 
the young king’s fo'^ter-mother (llistoria Han 
i mesiensis^ 11)» a connection that may have 
had a curious bearing on the rivalry between 
■ him and his elder brother, for it has been sug- 
gested that .I'Ethelfgifii, the mother of Ead- 
wig*s wife, and a person of great weight at 
his court, stood in the same ndation to the 
West-Saxon king (Rojibrtsoe, Esmys, 180, 
201 ). 

On the deatli of Edwy [q. v.] or Kadwig in 
' October 959 Eadgar, who was tiieu sixteen, 
was chosen king by the whole people (Flob. 
' Wig.), and succeeded to the kingdom of the 
I West-Snxons, as well as of tlio IVlercians and 
i Northumbrians (A.^S. Ckron,) His reign, 

' though of considerable historical importance, 
does not appear to have been eventful. It 
wa.saperioa of national consolidation, peace, 
and orderly government. Much of the pro- 
sperity of the reign should ciirtainly be attri- 
buted to the wisclom of Dunstan, archbishop 
of Canterbur}’' (969-988), who served the 
king as well and faithfully as ho had served 
his uncle Eadred. In 968 (?) Eadgar made 
an expedition into Wales because the prince 
of tho North Welsh withheld the tribute 
that had been paid to thelOnglish king since 
the time of .Ethelstan, and, according to 
William of Malmesbury, laid on the rebel- 
lious prince a tribute of three hundred wolves’ 
heads for four years, which was paid for three 
years, but was then discontinued because no 
more wolves were left to be killed, a highly 
Improbable story (Gesta Regum,, 156). It 
seems as though the Welsh were virtually in- 
dependent during this reign, for their princes 
do not attest the charters of the English 
king, and so may be supposed not to ^ve 
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attended his witena^mots. Eadgar's rela- law’[8eennderCANirr£]. Besides thU^Uojr 
tions with the DanL^ parts of the kingdom of non-interference he favoured men of Daniw 
are of more importaxice. From the time of race, and seems to have adopted some of their 
the death of Eric Haroldsson and the skilful customs. The steward of his household was 
measures taken by Eadred and Dunstan to a Dane, and a curious notice in the ^Chro- 
secure the pacification of Northumbria, the nicle * concerning a certain king^ Si^erth, 
northern people had remained quiet until who died by his own hand and was huried« 
they had joined in the revolt against Kadwig. at Wimbome, seems to point to some prince 
By the election of Kadgar and the division of Danish blood who was held in honour at 
of the kingdom they broke off tlieir nominal the Kiiglisli court. Offices in church and 
dependence on the West-Saxon throne. Now, state alike were now open to the northern 
however, Eadgar himself had become king of settlers. While, however, Eodgar was thus 
the whole land, and Wessex was again the training the Danes .n good and peaceful sab- 
seat of empire. It was probabljr this change iccts, his policy was looked on with dislike 
that in led to an outbreak in Northum- dv Englishmen of old-fashioned notions, and 
bria. The disturbance was quelled by Thored, the Peterborough version of the * Chronicle’ 
the son of Conner, steward of the king's preserves a song in which this feeling is 
household, who harried Westmoreland, and strtmgly expressed. The king is there said 
Kadgar sought to secure pence by giving the to have * loved foreign vices ” and * heathen 
government of the land to Earl Oslac. It is manners,' and t«> Iiave brought * outlandish ' 
said, though not on any good authority, that men into the land. The same principle of 
as Kenneth of Scotland had taken advantage non-interference was carried out in church 
of this fresh trouble in the north to make a raid matters, for on the death of Oskytel in 9t2 
upon the country, Eadgar purchased his good- the king, by the advict^ of Dunstan, conferred* 
will, at least so it is said, by granting him ’ the archbisliopric of York on Oswald, who 
Lothian, or northern Bernicia, an Knglisli | was by birth a Northumbrian Dane, and pos- 
district to the south of the Forth, to be held | siblv set aside the election of the English 
in vassalage of the English crown. (This ! .^Etlielwnld in his favour (Symbojt, col. 79 ; 
grant, which has been made the subject of j T. Stubbs, col. 1699: Eorektsox, TStt / tay / t , 
much dispute, has been fully discussed by 21 4). Oswald, though, in his dif)ceso of 
Du, Freeman, Norman i. 610-20; j Worcester and elsewhere, he continued to 

and E. W. Robertson, Scotland under her j carry on his efforts to promote the Benedic- 
Early Kinf/s, ii. 386 sq.) ^ tine reform that was strongly favoured by 

Yniile Eadgar thus provided for the peace the king, did not attempt to introduce it 
of the north, he seems to have carefully for- into Northumbria, where it would certainly 
borne from interfering with the customs and have met with considerable resistance, and 
internal affairs of the Danish district. He in tliis matter be must have acted with the 
declared in his laws : * I will that secular approval of Eadgar, who had a strong affec- 
righta stand among the Danes -with as good tion for him ( Vita S. Oswaldi, 435). 
laws as best they may choose. But wit li the The king's conciliatory policy met with 
English let that stand which I and my w^itan signal success, and the ' Danish population 
have added to the dooms of my fonffathers.* lived peacefully under his supremacy. Nor 
Only the police arrangement of the hundred did this successlack definite acknowledgment, 
was to he common to all his peoples, * Eng- On the return of Oswald from Romo, whither 
lish, Danes, and Britons.' But in tlin case he had gone not merely to fetch his pall, but 
of powerful offenders, while in the English to transact several matters of state, pro- 
districts their punishment was decided by bably to obtain the pope’s assent to the step 
the king and the witan, the Danes were to the king was about to take, Eadgar was * at 
choose according to their laws the punish- length ^ Solemnly crowned (.Ethelwbabd, 
ment that was to he awarded. Tliis self- 620). The ceremony took place at Bath on 
government was granted, Eadgar tells the Whitsunday, 1 1 May 973, in the presence of 
Danes, as a reward *for the fidelity which a vast assembly of the ‘ witan,' and was per- 
ye have ever shown me ’ (Thobfe, Ancient formed by both the archbishops ; it is the 
lawe, 116, 117). The two peoples, then, first recoraed instance of a coronation of an 
lived on terms of equality each under its English king in which the archbishop of the 
own law, though, indeed, the differences b^ 'Northumbrians ' (Vita 8. OewaltU) took 
tween the systems were trifling, and this part, and this is certainly not without signi- 
arrangement, as well as the good peace Ea<l- licance. It is also the first coronation of 
gar establish^ in the kingdom, was no doubt which we have a minute description (id, 
the cause that led the ' witan ’ in the reign 436-^. It will be sufficient to note here 
of Cnut to dedare the renewal of ' Eadgaris that the king entered the church wearing his 
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crowiii and laid it aside as he knelt before the nature of such commendations see Fbbbicait, 
altar ; that Dunstan then began the * Te . JUst^t^ical JEB9ay9^ i. 66 ; Norman Omyteest, 
Beam that at the conclusion of the hymn ' i. 142 ; Robestbon, Scotland tmder her Early 
the biwops raised the king from his knees ; 1 Kings, ii. 386 sq.) The Danes of Ireland 
andthSt atBunstan’s dictation he then took ' were friendly, and acknowledged the power 
a threefold oath that the church of God and if not the supremacy of the English king, for 
all chiistian people should enjoy true peace coins of Eadgar were minted at Dublin (Ro- 
fof ever, that he would forbid all wrong and bertson). The relations between Eadgar 
robbery to nil degrees, and that he would and the other kings and princes then reign- 
commandjustice and mercy in all judg- ing in these islands are probably signified by 
ments. Then the consecration prayers were his use of grandiloquent titles borrowed from 
said, the archbishops anointed him, the anti- the imperial court. Following the example 
phon ‘ Zadok tho priest ’ jv^as sung, and all of his predecessors since the reign of yEthel- 
]oiued in tho shout < Let the king live for stan, he describes himself in his charters 
•ever.' Dunstan next invested him with the • as ' Albionis Impc^rator Augustus,' and the 
ring and sword, placed the crown onliishead like {Noi'man Con^fuest, L 633 ; Stubbs, Con- 
ana tho sceptre and rod in his hands, and ' sHtutitmal Iliator}/, i. 177), As a near kins- 
both the archbishops enthroned him. Al- ’ man of Otto I and 11, he may well have been 
though tliis ceremony is sometimes spoken , influenced by the imperial ideas of western 
ofas a second coronation, there is no good rea- j Europe, lie made ^liance with Otto tho 
son for supposing that the king had ever been j Great, and received splendid gifts from him 
crowned befoi*e. No contemporary chronicler ' (Flor. Wia. sub ann. 959). This alliance 
assigns any reason for this delay of the rite, 1 was probably renewed at the accession of 
fer tho special time chosen for its ]>er- Otto IT, when other kings are said to have 
formance ; the story that connects it with a ‘ marvelled at the profusion of Eadgar's gifts, 
penance will be noted further on. It may, llis fame was spread abroad, and Saxons, 
therefore, be held to have been, to quote and men of Flanders, and Danes are said to 
tlie words of Dr. Stubbs : * a solemn typi- ■ have willed hither constantly ; all were wel- 
cal enunciation of tlie consummation of l5ng- corned, hut their coming was evidently dis- 
iish unity, an inauguration of the king of liked by the more conservative part of the 
all the nations of lilngland, celebrated by English {OeMa Msgum, 148, where William 
the two archbishops, possibly with special ■ of Malmesbury expands the notice of the 
instructions or recognition from IJome, pos- ! Peterborough chronicler, which as it stands 
sibly in imitation of the imperial consecra- j seems to apply chiefly to the Danes, the men 
tion of Eadgar’s kinsmen, the first and se- of ‘ heathen manners ’). 
cond Otto, possibly as a declaration of the ' At the date of his ■ coronation at Bath, 
imperial charnctei* of the English crown it- j Eadgar was in his thirtieth year. He is said 
self’ {Memorials of St. Dunstan, iiitrod. ci.; , to have been short and slenderly made, but 
this view was first propounded by Robert- t of greet strength {ib, 15tl), * beauteous and 
SON, Essays, 203“16 ; comp. Freeman, Nw- « wdnsome ' {A.~S. Chron.) His personal cha- 
man Conquest, i. 039, «3rd edition). It evi- j rocter, the events of his life, and tho glories 
dently took .strong hold on tho imagination ■ of his reign made a deep impression on the 
of the people, and was made tho subject of 1 English people. Not only are four ballads, 
one of the national ballads jpresevve«rin the ; or fragments of ballads, relating to his reign 
^ Chronicle ' {Anglo~Sa.ron Chron. sub ann, ; ■ preserved in the different versions of the na- 
.^THEtWEARD,620). After this ceremony the . tional chronicle, but a laige mass of legends 
king with all his fleet sailed round to Chester, ; about him, originally no doubt contained in 
ana therevsix Citron.), or rather eight ’ glcemen's songs, is given by William of 

(Fix>B. W «>.), Icings met him and swoi*e to ■ Slalmesbiiry. He is represented in somewhat 
be faithful to him, and to be ^his fellow- • different lights. All contemporary writers 
workers by -(oa and by land.’ They were the i save one speak of him in terms of unmixed 
kings of the Scots, of Cumberland, and of the praise ; the one exception, the Peter^rough 
Isies, and five Welsh princes, and it is said chronicler, while dwelling on his piety, his 
that they f^urther declared their vassal^e by glory, and his might, laments, as we have 
rowing Eadgar in a boat wliich he liimself seen, his love of foreigners and of foreign 
steers at the head of a great procession from fashions and evil ways. As a zealous jMtron 
his palace to the minster of St. John Bap- of the monks^he is naturallydepicted by the 
tist, where they prayed, and then returned monastic writers of his time in glowing 
in the same manner (ib.') While this may . colours, and the excellence of his govern- 
be a later embellishment, the * commenda- ‘ ment, which rests on better evidence than 
tion * of the kings is beyond doubt. (On the J vague phrases, justifies all that they say of 
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him as a ruler. On tiio other hand, popular tion of Blad^r, it will be obserred that tlte 
tradition, represented by the stories told by dates prove that this story cmmot be accept^ 
William of Malmesbury, while endorsino' all as it stands. Sladgar next took to wife 
that the chroniclers say of the glories of the yKthelfls^, who for her beauty was kimwn as 
reira, conveys a widely dideretit iuiprossion tlio * White Duck *(Flob. Wie. sub an. 964\ 
of his personal character from tliat which is the daughter of an ealdorman named Ord- 
to 1^ gathered from his monastic admirers, mier, of whom Uttle is known, and who pro-, 
He was, we are told, cruel to his subjects, J bably owed such power as he had to Sis 
and inordinately lustful; he coveted his daughter’s marriage. She bore the ki^ a 
friend’s wife, and murdered her husband in son named Eadward [seeEnwABDTaa MaB- 
order to marry her, and was guilty of other tyb]. Her union with Eadgar is said 
acts of immorality 167-00; Nicholas of Worcester, writing about ll£!0, 

Qeata PonHJicim, p. 190). 'Hie charge of to have been a Isprful matriage (Mer/utrialit 
cruelty probably arose from the general strict- j of St. DungfaUf p. 123) ; this would scarcely 
ness with which he repressed disorder, and ; be gathered from Florence of Worcester, and 
from the remembrance of certain special in- j as her name does not appear in any charter, 
cidents in which his justice was too Uttle j her connection with Ea^ar must have ter- 
tempered with mercy (see btdow). As re- j minated by the date of his marriage in 961, 
gards his histfulness and other crimes the ' anti as the succession of her son was disputed 
historian expressly states that the legends there is some ground for believing that this 
concerning them refer only to his younger too was a * handfast * union for a year, and 
days. The Ivto of most importance tell us that it was terminated by Eadgar, who as the 
how Eadgar slew Ethel wold, and man*ied dissenting party acknowledged and brought 
his widow, yElfthryth, or Elfrida, and how I up her son (Hobeatsob, Ilufforicai Esmmy 
he seduced a veiled lady of Wilton. All the ■ 169,172-6). In 964 Eadgar took to wife 
circumstances of the flrat legend are iinhis- j .Elfthryth, the daughter of Ordgar, ealdor- 
tori^al (the growth of this legtmd has been j man of the western shires. /Klfthryth’s first 
discifssed fully by Dii. Freeman, Hintorical > husband, ^Ethejwold, the son and successor 
EssaySf i. 15-26); the second rests on a firmer ! of .Ethelstan of East Anglia, died in 962. 
basis. A review of the king’s life, os far as i Tliert^ is no reason to attribute his death to 
we know it, certainly goes mr to show that ' Eadgnr as William of Malmesbury and later 
in his early years he was fiagrantly immoral, j writei’s do; indeed it is absurd to imagine 
and this is borne out by the reference to 1 that the king would have thus injured the 
hia vices in the song preserved in tho *Chro- family in which he found his mightiest and 
nicle.’ Cnut, it should be noted, held that he ' most trusted adherents. yhUfthryth bora 
was * given up to vice and a slave to lust ’ ‘ him Eadmund, who died in 971 or 972, and 
(frcsfrt Pon/iy jp. 190 [see under Canute and yEthcln>d (Etholred the Unready), who af- 
Edith, St.]) In 961 probably', when lie was I terwards came to the throne. Second mar- 
about, seventeen, he took from the convent | riages were uncanonical, and in the tenth 
at Wilton a lady named Wulfthryth (W'ul- century priests were forbidden to bless them, 
frid), who, though veiled, was -not a pro- ; The name of yElfthryth b(}came odious, as 
fessed nun {Gesta Pef/um, 169). She Ijoro I she was hehl to bo guilty of the murder of 
him a daughter named Eadgyth (St. Edith ’ her stepson Eadward. These two facts are 
[q. V. j) in or by 962. Her connection with [ perhaps enough to account for the scandalous 
the king was evidently a * handfast ’ union, ! tales that later writers teU about this mar- 
for after the birth of her child she refused to j riage. It took place just seven years before 
accede to his wish to enter into a permanent , Endgar’s coronation, and in the account given 
marriage with him, and retired to Wilton, j of the ceremony at Bath by the anonymous 
taking as the dissenting party her child with author of St. Oswald’s life there is a curious 
•'her (&OTBBLIN, Life tf St. Edith, Acfa SS. passage which seems os though the corona- 
Mabillon, ssec, v. 636). As a punishment tion was followed by some public recognition 
for this violation of the cloister, Osbern says of it (p. 438). It seems possible, therefore, 
that Dunstan ordered the king a penance of j that w© have here the key to the legend of 
seven years, during which he was not to wear | the seven years’ penauce said to have been 
his crown, that he made atonement for his ; imposed in consequence of the violation of 
sin by building the nunnery at Shaftesbury, j the 'veiled lady’ of Wilton. Although we 
which was in fact built by ./Elfred, and that j must rmect the stonr of laying aside the 
at the end of the seven years be was solemnly j crown, Dunstan may have imposed a penance, 
crowned (Ft to S. Dunetani, p. 111). Apart TOSsibly of seven years’ len^h, on the king^ 
from the loct that the ceremony at Bath in for contracting a union whi<m was oncanon^ 
973 appears to have been the only corona- | cal, and probi^ly lacked the blessing of the 
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'«hiitdii. Eai^r may have atoned for his j thegoodofthonatjon. This required wisdom 
mn by the foim^tion of a religious house, and vigour — thewisdommaytoalpurgeei^nt 
for he founded many, and tixe coronation at have Ijeen Dunstan’s, the vigour of the kin^s 
Hath may weU have been accompanied by administration was due to himself. Inordw 
the re^moval of ecclesiastical censure, and, to rid the coasts of the northern pirates he 
as ^the ^ Life of St. Oswald * implies, by the organised, we are told, a system of naval de- 
ret^gnition of the marriage (* peractis egre- fence, lie formed three fleets of twelve 
glw Duptiis regale thori,’ &c.) hundred vessels^ each, and^ every year after 

With £ad^*s alliance with the East- the Easier festival ho sailed with each of 
Anglian hoiose, which was perhaps drawn these fleets in turn along the whole coast, 
closer by his marriage with .Elfthryth, may Within the land, to use the chronicler’s 
be connected his zeal in the work of monastic . words, he ‘ the folks’ peace bettered the most 
reform which bc^n in l^nglaud that year j of the kings that were before him.’ He used 
(lloBJBBTSOX). lie was first persuaded to I the territorial division of the liuudred as the 
undertake the work by Oswald, who was a I basis of an efficient police system for catch- 
friond of .EtUelwine, the brother and sue- . ing thieves, and by organising local jurisdic- 
cessor of yElfthryth’s first husband. With tioiis and adapting them to the needs of the 
the king in their favour, with llunstau at people gave them new life. He desired that 
Canterbury, Oswald at Worcester, and, above , the local courts should suffice for all ordi- 
all, ^Ktlielwold at Winchester, the monas- . nary purpfjses of justice, and command^ 
tic party was all-powerful. Eadgar upheld tliat no man should apply to the king in 
/Etliel wold in his severity towards the clerks j any civil suit unless he was not worthy of 
at Winchester ( I'iVa S. Mthelwoldi^ 2fi0), he j law or could not obtain it at home. Nover- 
fjpished and dedicated the new minster there, theless he did not allow these courts to work 
and obtained a letter from John XITI autho- j without control. Every winter and spring 
rising ^Ethelwold to establish monks there we are told, doubtless with some exaggera- 
(Flob. Wie. siibann. 964; VitaH. Onwaldi^ \ lion, he went through all the provinces ^ud 
426 ; MemonaU of St, Dumtan, 364), With , mode imiuisition as to how the great -inen 
his cooperation monks took the place of administereil tlie laws and whether the poor 
clerks at (''hertscy, Milton, lilxotor, Ely, | were oppressed by the mighty. His laws 
Peterborough, Thorney, and other places, lie were few, and, except the ordinance of the 
commanded that the reform should be carried ' hundred, call for no special remark; his work 
out in Mercia, ordered that new buildings . was rather administrative than legislative, 

should be provided for the new inmates of the words that stand at the head of 

monasteries, and is said to have founded forty ! his ordinances cuminamliug that every man 
new houses. He also gave large gifts to should be worthy of folk-right, poor as well 
many other monasteries, and especially to as rich, show the spirit of his administration. 
Glastonbury. Nor was his bount y confined He was stern in punishing crimes, and in 9tJ8, 
to the monasteries of his own kingdom, as , probably in conseyiuence of some local rebel- 
may be seen by a let ter from the abbot of ; lion, caused tlie island of Thanet to be ra- 
St. Ouen at Kouen asking his help, and by j vag^. Ilis ecclesiastical laws command the 
another from the convent of iSt. Genevieve payment of tithe, church-scat, and hearth- 
a( Paris thanking liim for his gifts (ilfc- | penny or Peter’s peucc, and the obsen'ance 
moriali* of St. Dunstai}, 363, 366). ' of feasts and fasts. The general character 

Young as Eadgar was, his rule was vigo- of the canons enacted in this reign will be 
rous and successful. The tendency of the found in the article on Himstan. It is 
period was towards provincial rather than ^ convenient to consider the secular side of 
national 'administration. As the theory of ; Eadgar’s reign us specially pertinent to his 
royalty increased, itsactual power diminisbed. . life, and the ecclesiastical side as rather ap- 
great ealdormen, such as yElfhere and - propriate to the life of the archbishop. Non 
. dhlthelwinc *were practically’ independent, and ; such division , however, is satisfact ory. Dun- 
local jiprisdictions were in full <jperatioii. , Stan’s greatness cannot be immsured except 
Eadgar did not attempt to overthrow the ' by taking into ^coimt the glories of Eadgar’s 
power of the provincial rulers, udrdid he do i rule, nor is it likely that the king, who was 
anything to weaken the local courts. On the so earnest in the matter of monastic reform, 
contrary he seems to liave avoided all unneces- was an indifibrent or inactive spectator oif 
sory interference, and as he had no national the efibrte made by the archbishop to reform 
machinery for govemment he strengthened the character and raise the position of the 
the local machine^, while at the same time clbrgy. The characteristic of Eadgar’s reign 
he used it for national ends and as a means which impressed the men of his own tinm 
of making his power felt in all that concerned most forcibly was the peace he gave to his 
VOL. XVI. B B 
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people. * God him granted that he dwelt in 

S eace/ and the evil daye that followed liia 
eath made men dwell on thie so that he 
name to be called Eadgar the Peaceful King 
(Flor, Wig.> He die<l on 8 .lul^ in his 
thirty-soconu year, and was biined at Glas- 
tonburj'. In 105i? Abbot .Etlioluoth trans- 
lated ms body to a shrine above the altar of 
the abbey church ; and in sjute of his early 
vices Eadgar was at this time re^'crenced os 
a saint at Glastonbury, and is said to have 
worked miracles (Oesfn ii. 160; De 

Antig. GlantoH. Oai.e, iii. 1124). 

[Anglo-Sa3EOQ Chron. ; Florence of Worcester 
(Engl. ITi^t. ‘Soc.); Willinm of Malmesbury, Gosta 
Hegurn (Engl. Hint. Soc.) and Oota Pontiff. (Rolls 
Ser.); AleraorialsofSt. Dunstan ( Rolls 8er.); Vito 
S. Oswaldi, Historians of York (Rolls Ser.): Vita 
S. .l^thelwoldi, Chron.de Abingdon ^RollsS<>r.); 
Historin Rsimoaiensis (Rolls Ser.) ; Kemble's 
Codex Dipl. ; Thorpe s .Vnoient Laws ao<l Insti- 
tutes ; Vita S. Eadgithse, Maliillon’s Acta t<S. 
sec. V. ; Stubbs's Constitutional History; Robot t- 
son’s Historical Essays and Scotland under her 
Early Kings; Freeman’s Norman Conquest and 
Historical Essays, t. ; Green’s Conquest of Eng- 
land.] W. H. ■ 

EBOAB (1072-1107), king of Scotland, 
eldest surviving son of Malcolm Caninon^ and 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, named 
after liis Saxon uncle, was the first king who 
unite<l Scottish and Saxon blood, ('’anmore 
was slain by an ambush near Alnwick on 
13 Nov. 109h, when engag«Ki in a raid on ! 
northern England ; his eldest son, Edward, 
fell at the same time or a day or two after. 
Edgar brought the fatal news to his mother, ■ 
then in the castle of Edinburgh. Already ' 
enfeebled with il]iie.ss she saw it in his face 
before he spoke, and adjured him to tell the 
truth. When told that both lier husband 
and first-bom were slain, ‘ .she prayed to ; 
Christ, w'ho through the Father’s will made 
the world live by bis death, to deliver her • 
from sin,’ and, according to the pathetic nar- • 
rative of Turgot (or Tneodoric), di«'d while 
saying the words ‘ Deliver me.' Donald Dane, : 
the half-brother of Malcolm, of pure Celtic i 
blood, at once claimed the vacant crrjwn. 

' The body of Margaret had to be conveyed ' 
under cover of a mist by Edgar from the • 
castle to Dunfermline, as the Celtic race rose f 
in favour of Donald. Edgar and his younger ' 
brothers Alexander and David were forced I 
to take refuge with their uncle Edgar Athel- ! 
ing, who conveyed them secretly to some ' 
part of England. Their sisters, Mary, after- 
wards wife of Eustace of Boulogn^ and Ead- | 
gytho, afterwards Maud, wife oi Henry I, i 
were already at the abbey of liamsey, where j 
their aunt Christina was a nun. Perhaps j 
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this was the place of their refbge. Another 
competitor for the crown now appeared at 
the English court, probably at the assembly 
held in Gloucester at Christmas 1094. This 
W'os Duncan, an elder son of Malcolm, by 
Ingebiorg, widow of Thorflnn, earl of Orloiey. 
Having done homage to Rufus, he receiv^ 
the aid of English and Norman volunteers, 
and marching to Scotland defeated Donald 
Bane in May 1094. Duncan V' success was 
brief. Edmund, styled * the only degenerate 
son of Malcolm,' sided witli Donald Bane, 
and at their insti^pitlon Malpedi, the Mor- 
moerofthe Meams, slew Duncan by treachery, 
and Donald Bane again reigned for three 
years. Rufus now gave his aid to Edgar 
■ Atheling and his nephew Edgar, who inarch- 
; ing to Gotland by Durham, where their 
. banner was taken from the abbey at the 
I bidding of a vision of St. Cuthbert to the 
voiingtT Edgar, met and overthrew Donald 
: in Scotland. Donald was blinded and kept 
’ a prisoner. TIis ally Edmund became a mtmk 
; of Montacute, near Mont St. Michel. Iji 
; gi‘atitude for his victory Edgar dedicated 
; Ooldingham to St. Gutiibert and the monks 
of Durham, and n little later granted Berwick 
I to the new bishop, Hanulf Flambard, but 
. indignantly rescinded the gift on the bishop 
< taking prisoner Robert G<>dwin’s son, who 
harl helped in the defeat of Donald and n*- 
' ceiviKl lands in Lothian in return for his 
• service, 

I About this time, profiting by the dis- 

{ mtedsuecassion in Scotland, perhaps invited 
>y Donald Bane, Mngnii.s, the Norwegian 
J king Olafs son, called Barefoot from his 
' adoption of the dnjss of the highlands and 
isles, made a second expedition against the 
Orkneys, Hebrides,' and as far south as Man 
and Anglesey, from which he was driven back 
; by the ICarls of Chester and Shrewsbury, 
though the latter was killcMl. In Scotland he 
• fared better, and in the winter of 1098 made a 
treaty with Edgar which secured to Magnus 
all the we.stem islands round which he could 
steer a helm-carrying vessel. The isthmus 
of Cantyre, across which he dragged one, fell 
within the literal terms of the treaty, and 
along with the Hebrides remained under 
Norse suzerainty till shortly before the battle 
of J^args. This treaty, whatever its terms, 
and the marriage of Henry J of England to 
his sister Maud on 11 Nov. 1 1 10, gave Edgar 
the peace which suiterl his character and the 
needs of his iicople, who must have suffered 
from Malcolm’s constant wars. Magnus wag 
slain in Ulster in 1 104, and the chiera of the 
isles for a few years threw off the Norse yoke, 
but it was again imposed on them by Olaf 
Oodredeon in 1113. Edgar, like bis mother 
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and brothers, was a friend of the church, of the defeat and d«%ath of Harold reached 
Charters In the Saxon form came into use in J^ondon in October the two archbishops, 
his reign. Four genuine as well as one pro- the northern earls, KJadwine nnd Morkere, and 
bably spurious are preserved among the re- other great men, together with the citisens 
cords of Durhaih. His gift of a camel to the and seamen of the city, chose Fadgar, who 
Irish king Murcertach indicates a liberal dis- was then a youth, as king, ami pledged theiri- 
po^tion as well as his good relations with selves to go out to battle with liim (Fion. 
neighbouring kings. He is describ'd by a Wig. i. 228; AVilliam of Poitiers, p. 141), 
contemporary, Ainred of Kiovaux, as * a sweet- Some ovposition to his election is said to have 
tempered and 'amiable man, like his kinsman * been onered by the bishops /if^/um, 

Edward the Confessor in all respects, who ’ iii. 247), among whom must no doubt be 
exercised no tyranny or avarice towards his ' reckoned William, the Norman bishop of 
people, but ruling them v'lth the greatest London. His election was a disap^intment 
charity and benevolence.* ITis reign is gene- to the brothers Kadwdiie and Morkere, who 
rally described as eventless from its pacific I Jiad tried to persuade the Londoners to choose 
character. His chief residences weri» Ihm- , one or other f>f themselves, though when they 
fermline, where he was buried, and the <*astle ‘ found that this was hopeless they agreed in 
of Edinburgh, w'here he, or one of h is brot hers 1 he general choice. Nevert heless" t hey with- 
perhaps, erecteti the small chapel still extant drew their forces from the city and marched 
in memory of his mother. He dk'donHJan. ; back to Northumberland. Their desertion 
1107 at Dundee unmarried, and by his will left Eiulgar helpless. The Oonnm*ror reduced 
left Cumbria, which he held by some unoma- I and >vasted the country to the south and 
loua tenure under the king of England, to his | we>t of the city, ami in December Eadgar, 
younger brother David. Alexander I sue- ! who does not appear to have been cmwiied, 
ceeded to the crown of Scotland and al with Ealdred [q. v.], archbishop of Y^ork, 
held Lothian. His only remaining brother, and other bishop and all the chief men of 
Ethelred, was abbot of Duiikeld and Knrl of ■ Ijoiulon, met him at llerkhamp«-tead and 
Fife, j made submission to him C-d.-V. CAron. Wot*- 

[The Scottish chroniclers Fordun and Wyn- i AVilli am OP Poitiers, p, 141, places 

toun, and the English Anglo-Saxon chivmiclers, * this scene *fuX ojipidiim AVarengefort,’ and 
Syineon of Durham, Florence of Worcostcr, and ' Mr. Parker, in the Rfrb/ Jliafory of‘ Oxford^ 
William of 3falmesbin*y, Abignus Hnrc'foot’s | p. 191, endeavours to explain the discre- 
Saga. and the C’hronicle of Man are the old ; pancy). AAllliam received the (ctlielinggra- 
authorities ; see also Lappen berg's IT istory of the t ciouslv, gave him the kiss of peace, and it is 
Anglo-^oxons; Pcarefjn and Freeman’s History of • said pive him a large grant of land, and 
England; Skene 8 Celtic Scotland. i.;Kobert^on'8 j treated him as an intimate friend, both on 
Scotland under her Kjirly Kings.] -E. M. | account of his relatioushin t<i the Confessor 
EDQAR Atheling,. or EADGAR the ! and to make sfune amends to him for the 
-^Ethkong(^. 1068), king-elect, son of End- ’ dignity he had lost (ORDEiac,p. 503: AA^ile, 
■ward the Exile and Agatha, a kinswoman op Poitiers, p. 148). The next year he 
of Qisla, qucH^n of Hungary and of the Em- took him with him to Normandy along with 
peror Henry IF, was probably bom in Hun- other noble Englishmen, whom he thought 
gnry before 1057. In that year his father, it was scarcely safe to h*av»» behind him in 
tiie surviving son of Edmund Ironside fq. v.], i England (fA. p. 150), and Eadgar musr have 
came over to England in accordance with an : returned with him in iWemher. 
invitation sent by Edward or Eadward the •' In the summer of 1068 Eadgar left the 
Confessor, who designed to make him his heir, j cenrt and went northwards, apparently in- 
but he died shortly after his arrival without tending to take part in tlie rising of Ead- 
having seen the Icing, 'flio story that the j wine and Morkere. (The chronological order 
Confessor recommended the letheling to the | of the events of this year is confused ; it is 
nobles os his 'liuccessor, and that there was i fully discussed in AonfiGw Omqvenf^ iv. 768 
a party who upheld his right at the ronfessor*8 ' sqq. ) The earls submitted to the king at 
death) is plainly erroneous ( Gettfa Hepum, ! AVarwick, and AVilliain marched on towards 
iii. 238). It has been asserted that on this oc- | York. Then the letheling, his mother, imd 
casion Eadgar had *no constitutional claim I his two sisters, Christina and Margaret, with 
upon the votes of the witan beyond any othe* ’ Earl Gospatric, Aleerleswegen, and the most 
male person in the realm ’( noble men of Northumberland, not daring 
iii. 7). though the assertion appears open to to meet his wrath, and fisaring lest they 
question, for constitutional usage certainly should be imprisoned as others were, tooK 
restricted the choice of the witan to the mein- ship and escaped to Scotland, where they 
bers of the kingly house. When the m*ws were hospitably received by Malcolm Can- 
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tnoTO, and spent the winter t here (-<4.- A Chmn, 
10ft7, Worcester; Fw)ii. Wio. ii. H; 
p, 61 n. Early in 1069 the North broho out 
mto revolt, and Eadpir, acooiuiMiniwl by the 
nobles w^ho *»hareti his exile, left tn'ot land, 
and was rt*oei\ed at \ork, and there all the 
Northunabritin'* ^athertnl round him. The 
rebel'* be'»ieged the Xorinan «*a'‘th*i a^id the 
king* Avas forced to uiarth to its? relief; he 
crtushed the revolt, and the ji'theHiigr ajrain 
took shelter in Sentlainl. When he heard 
' tliat the Panish Meet had entere«l the Ilnm- 
berin the S* j>tem»»»'r ot* the same year, he 
and tlu‘ otluT exiles joiiunl it with 

a fleet that tliey Imd pithore«l. lie narrowly 
escap'd tallinyf into tlie hands of the enemy, 
for while the Pani>h diips were in the Hum- 
l>er he .mailed with a single ship, maiine*! by 
his own toll iwers, on an independent plun- 
dering expedition. Tin' kings garrison fr»un 
rdncolri fell upon his oompanv, took them 
nil save him and two others, and hriAke up 
his ship ( ( fuDERU’, p. o 1 1 1. He and his pmy 
ceem to liaA'c rc'mained with the Danish fleet 
during the winter as long ns it stayed in 
the Huntliert iv. o05), and 

whenit soile<lawny he, his inut her, his sisters, 
and the Northumbrian lords s*‘t snil for Scot- 
land, and put in at Wearinouth, where they 
found Malcolm, Avho was ravaging the dis- 
trict, and wlio again gave them a liearty avcI- 
c*>me, promising them a safe slielter as long 
as they chose to remain with liim (SvWKoJf). 
They returned with him to Scotland, and 
Malcolm sf)ught to make Margaret his wif« 
Eadgar and all his men li>ng refused their 




j fbll mtothehMkd««f tiMi 
maiw], Eudgwf und tbe ntomiS to 
, Scotland, ‘ oome ntoffuW gomte on IbotA and 
some 

cester, 1074), Malcoln libli to md 

' over to William, who was theo in 
and make his peace. This he aecsordingly did, 
and the king and queen, having again jnveit 
him manv treasures, sent him IW>m thew king, 
dom with honour. He was at iWham 
by the sheriflT of York, who escort^ him to 
Normandy.^ William received himgraciousW 
and gave him so^ne means of siistenatics, ft 
was prtAbably alx>ut this time that hereeoived 
two small estates which he held in Hertford- 
shire at the time of the Domesdav Survey 
iXorman fW/wc#/, iv. 671, 745; A^meiielay, 

1 1:? a\ I Ic a Uo hud an allowance of a poii ad 
of silver a day. It is said that at Wiluam's 
court he w}\d held to bt' indolent and childish, 
and that he was foolish enoiigli to give up his 
pni^iou to the king in exchange for a single 
hor'M' (Gfithi Uvf/utiu iii- li5l). At last, in 
finding that ho was slighted by Jhe 
king, he obtained b*avt» to raise a force of 
two hundred knights, and with thorn he went 
to !4i»rvc Avith the Normans in Apulia (Fx.ou. 
Wro.) 

On Ksidgaris rct urn fnim Apulia ho resided 
in Normandy, wlnu'c Dukti Robert gaA'c him 
lauds and treatHd him ns a friend. In 1091 
Willinm Riifus,AA'ho was then rcignirigin Eng- 
land, com pclled t he duke to take uAA’oy his land 
and toseiidhimout oft he duchy(7‘A) lie again 
toiik shidter in Scotland, and accompanied 
Malcolm w’hen he invaded Northumberiaml 


consent, though at lu'^t they yielded, ‘be- the same, year. William and Malcolm met on 
caui^e they Avt*recome into his power’ the shores of the Firth of Forth, and Eadgar 

Vhrim. Worcester, ltW7). In 1074 Eadgar on the ride of the Scottiali king, and Duke 
was in Flanders. He Jiad, perhaps, b«j»*n . K*ilK*rt. on the side of hU brother, arranged a 
obliged to leav'e S«*ot land after Malcolm had pence l>i'tAvee!i them (yl.-*S’. 6%rew.) Eadgar 
done homjige tfi William at Aberiiethy,t’vvo Avas reconciled to William, and retumod to 
years before I Xorman i v. | h anrl ; Normandy with tlie duke on 26 Dec. Ho was 

no doubt chose Flanders as his place of r»*- in ICnglund in tlie spring of 109.6, and was 
fiige on account of the hostility between sent by the king to invite Malcolm to a con- 
Coiint Robert and William. In t he summer fertmee at Gloucester, When Malcolm was 


of that yearherame^ oA'erto Scotland to visit slain on 16 Nov., hi.s kingdom was seized by 
Malcolm and his lister, the fpu^ri. While Donald Pane, and his children <were forced 
be was with them Philip of h ranee wrote to to flee to England, where, it is said, they 
him, bidding him cmiie to liim and offering • wore sheltered by their undo, the mt holing 
to give liim the castle of MfUitreiiil, which (Foitnuy, v. 21). To this period of his life 
from its situation would Ua\'i; enabled him im»bably bfdongs the stoiy which tells how 
to give constant annoyance to their common . lie aviis accused bv a certain English knight 
enemy, WjUiam, and to act in conjunction ■ named Grdgar of^ plotting against the king. 
Avith the Count of hlanders. AVlieii bn set f William believed the accusation, and its 
sail the king and queen gaA^e him and his | truth was to be decided in Norman fashion 
men many rich gifts, vessfds of gold and ; by combat. Eadgar had some difficulty in 
silver, and cloaks of ermine and other skins. J finding a champion. At last an Pilnglish 
They were shipwrecked apparently on the ! knight, God wine of Winchester, was moved 
coast of P’ngland, their ships and almost all ; tlie thought of his descent from the ancient 
their treasures were lost, and some of them j line of kings, and offered to do battle as his 
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Mpm^ntative. Thfii two knights fought on \ Oidorie, Ihushesoe ; Fordun’s Scotichronicon, 
' mt( 1^, after a long and desperate conflict, * Heftfue ; F^mao^a Norman Conquest, iii, iy, y. 
Oodwine brought the aoeaser to the . ground. < paesim, and Reign of WtUiain Rufus contain all 
Chrdgar tried to etabhim with aknife, which, : ^bat is to be known about Eadgar.] W. H, 
contrary to his oath and to the laws of the ; SDOAB, JOHN, !D.D.(1708-1866), theo- 
duel, he had hidden in his boot. It was . logian and philanthropist, was bom 13 June 
snatched ftom him, and then, seeing that all • 1708, at Ballykine,iiear Ballynahtncb, where 
hope was gone, he confessed that he had his father, Samuel Edgar, B.D., was minister 
charged the iptheling falsely, and died of , in connection with the secession branch of the 
the m^y woutids he had received (ti&.) The presbyterian church. l)r. Samuel Edgar after- 
story is probably true, at least in its main wards held the chair of divinity of his church, 
outline (yfyUiaM ii. 114 sq., 016 sq.. Young Edgar was educated partly at the uni- 

wliere this Qodwine is idmtifled with tne versity of Glasgow and partly at Belfast, and 
flither of Koljort, who accompanied Kudgar after passing throiigli the usual course of tliecH 
on his crusade: see hi. :Jol, logical study he was in 1820 ordained minister 

and ^helow). In 1097 Kudgar obtained the of a small congregation in Bidfast that was 
king's leave to make an expedition into Scot- counted hardly largi* enough to have a minister 
land for the purjiose of setting his nephew of it .*4 own. Under Edgara vigorous ministry 
and namesake on the throne. IIo scit out the congregation rapidly increased, and soon 
at Michaelmas, defeatefi Donald in a hard- a new churcdi had to be built four times the 
fought battle, in which Hobert, f lie son of t hc^ size of the first. In 1826 he was called to suc- 
mtbejing's champion Godwiiie, is said to coed his father as professor of theology, ret aiii- 
Imve ia*rformed extraordinary feats, and se- ing Ihs congregation till 1848, when an ac;t 
cuffed the kingdom f<irKadgni‘( FojKIH-x , of assembly against pluralitH»s obliged him to 

CAittn,) He then returned to England, and in resign it. In 1836 he got the degree of D.D. 
1099 went to the (Viisadi*. With liiiii served . from Hamilton College, U.H.A., and in I860 
Robert, the son of *a ino^t valiant knight * . that of LL.I). from the university of New 
lutmed Qodwine, evidently none other than . York. 

Godwine the champion. In the course of the , From the beginning of his ministry PMgar 
war Robert was shot to death by the Turks for threw his energies into the charitalJle work 
n^fusiiigto deny Christ . 11 is death s « *01118 to , of the town, and was the means of eiilier 

have brought h.udgur's crusading to a close. { founding, or greatlv helping, many of its most 
Oil Ilia liomewurd way he is said to have re- ; in^cfnl philant hnipic institutions.* The Dest' 
ceived many gifts from the Greek andGerraan . tute Sick Swiety, the Bible Society, the Tom 
emperors, M'hoM'on Id M ill ingly have kept him ’ Mi.-sion, the Seamen’s Mi«sioii, the Societies 
M'ith them, but hehnedhisoM'u land tooM'ell for the Blind and for the I>caf and Dumb, all 
to live HM*ay from it iii. 261 ). r aM’Hkeiied his inter<*^t and rt»ceivfd from him 

He returned to Knglaiifl in the reign of very valuable hidp. But with other societies 
Henry I, and during the Inst M ar betM'eeii ■ atici movements he m'Hs still more closely iden- 
llenry and his brother Ibjhert left the king i titled. 1. In 1829 he began to take an active 
and went over to help the duke. He was interest in the Mwk of temperance, and for 
taken prisoner at the battle of Tiiichebrai on . iM-elve years he was among the most poM*er- 
28 Sept. 1106. Tlic king freely releasf*tl hi... ftil and conspicuous of the public advocates 
and he spent the remainder of his days in of that cause in Ireland. He l>egan the cam- 
obscurity in the count ly, perhaps on his paign by opening his dining-room M'indow and 
Hertfordshire property. It is not known pouring into the gut ter the remains of a gallon 
M'hen he. died, but ho was evidently alive . of whisky which he had got for the use of 
when Williiun of Malmesbury M*rotethothird ; his family. Many mono. ..iflueiicc, including 
book of his 'GestaRegiim, ’probably not long ; the Homan catholic bishop Doyle and Dr. 
before 1120. An *Edgar Adding,’ mentioned / Morgan of Belfast, cordially supported this 
in the Pipe Rc:l (Northnmborlund) in 1158 , movement, M'hich spread M'idely through Ire- 
and 1167, must of course have been a dif- 1 land. It is to ho observed, however, that it 
ferent person, ns the lethellng who was the | pledged tk.e members to abstain only from 
son of EadM'anl the Exile M^ould Jiave been | uistillod spirits; and when the teetotal move- 
at least 110 if he had lived until 1167 (Abr- ; ment began, Edgar, not deeming it to be in 
man ConquoH^ iii. 794). Eadgar is not known , harmony M'ith scripture, expressed strong op- 
to have had wife or child. | position to it. From this time he ceasra to 

[Anglo-Saxon Chroii. (Rolls Ser.); Florence of ‘ *P prominent a part in the advocacy of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Will, of Malmes- j the temperance cause. 2. He one of the 
bury, Gostaltegum (Engl. Hist. Soc.): Symeon of j founders of the Religious Book and Tract 
Durham (Bui Is Scr.); William of Poitiers, Giles ; j Society, by which much was done in his time^ 
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and continuea to be done still, for the circula- 
tion of religious literature, especially in rural 
districts. 3. Finding that intemperance bred 
prostitution, he turned his attention very 
earnestly to the case of fallen women, and 
procured the erection of a house in J Bruns- 
wick Street for the reception of those who 
desired to return to an lioiiest life. This in- 
stitution proved most useful, and its adminis- 
tration commended itself much to visitors, 
among the most cfiriiial of whom w‘ere Mr. 
and firs. S. C. flail. 1. Wlum the femiiie 
prevailed he was indefatigable in visiting 
the stricken districts, and used his utmost 
energies, and with grt'at etfect, both at home 
and in America, to i»btalii help for the sid- . 
ferers. o. He worked very hard too to esta- \ 
blisli industrial schools in the faminedistricts, | 
nt which girls w'ere taught Irish embroidery, \ 
and by which a valuable depart inent i)f female , 
industry was added to the scanty resources . 
of Irish labour. In other ways he exerted 
himself for the sullerers, especially by pro- ! 
mot iiig schools in which bible instruction was - 
given to the children of the peasantry, many [ 
of whom showed a most eager desire to ol>- ' 
tain it. In his zeal for his countrymen, and . 
in onler to increase the means of relief, he . 
visited America in 1859, and went from place 
to place telling of the ravages the famine had ' 
caused, and tint thirst for .scriptuml instnic- t 
tion that had arisen in many of the peripfe. 
He and his coadjiit<ira raised a sum of up- 
wards of <5,000/. 

Edgar was an active leader in the prt'sby- 
terian church. AVlien a iiniou was proposed 
between the synod of Ulster and the seces- 
sion synod to “which lu‘ beloiigwl, he cordi- 
ally approved of the proposal and zealously 
promoted it. It was completed in 1840. 

At the third meeting of the g^eneral as- 
sembly of the united church (in 1H42) he was 
elected mo<lerntor. During his terra of oHice 
several important events happened; the bi- 
centenary of the foundation of presbytery in 
Ireland, the bicentenary of the \\’estiiiiiister 
Assembly, and the last stage of .st niggle in the 
church of Scotland, which eiidf*d in the di.s- 
ruption of 1843. In all the»e lie took a livcdy 
interest. All the undertakings and oiiera- 
tions of the pns.sbyterian church in Ireland 
interested him greatly, and in particular it.s 
home and foreign missions and ita church and 
manse scheme. After being released from the 
pastoral charge of bis congregation he often | 
preached to liis people as a labour of love ; 
and latterly, having obtained an old chapel in ; 
Academy Street, he conducted a mission ser- ! 
vice in it for the very poorest of the people, j 
His philanthropic services were thoroughly ; 
appreciated by his tonrnsmen and countrymen | 


! generally. In 1848 he presented mitb a 
testimonial, consisting of a polyglot bible and 
a sum of 8004, in reception of his unvearied 
labours. The general assembly of lfJ44 hav- 
ing decided in favour of having a college of 
its own, Edgar took an important and sac- 
cessful {lart in collecting funds for thia in- 
stitution. 

As a professor he was not remarkable for 
learning, nor forthe facultiestHat are adapted 
to minute theological discussion. He was 
better httod to give his students an enthu- 
siasm for the work of the church and to guide 
them as to methods of doing it. In this re- 
spect his work was much appreciated. He 
wrote no book of any ma^iituue, but the most 
important of his pamjmlets and addresses 
were collected in a volume and published 
under the title ^Select Works of John Edgar, 
]>.D.,LJj.D.’ This volume embraces twenty- 
five iNimphlets on temperance, and seventeen 
on the otlier philanthropic schemes that en- 
gaged his attention. His * Cry from Ulon- 
iianght’ was the most pathetic piece he ever 
wrote, and inaugurated his Connaught mis- 
sion. He died m 18<k5, in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

[Kinen|s Memoir of .John IMgar, D.D., LL.D., 
1867 ; private infermution.] W. l>. 15. 

EDGAR, JOHN HEOJIOE (1834-18(54), 
miscellaneous writer, fourth son of the Uev. 

' John Edgar of Hutton, llerwickshin.^, was 

• horn in 1834, Ho enti^red a house of busi- 
' ne.s.s at LiveiiKiol and visited the West Indies 
! on mercantile aflair.«), but soon deserted com- 
j inerceand devoted himself to literature. His 
i earliest publicat ion was the * Jloyhood of 
; Gi-eat Men' in 1853, which he followed up 
; in the .same year with a ctimpanion volume 
J entitlwl ‘ FfH»tprints of Famous Men.’ In 
' the course of the next ten years he “wrote as 
’ many as iiftemi ollmr volumes intended for 
' the reading of lK»ys. Some of these were 

biographical, and the remainder tfxikthe form 

• of narrative fiction leased on historical facta 
illustrative of ditlerent iK>nods of English 
history. Edgar was especially familiar w'ith 
early English and iScottish history, and pos- 
sessi^ a wide knowledge of border tradition. 
He was the first editor of* Eveiy Hoy’s Maga- 
zine.’ In the inten'als of his other work 
Edgar found time to contribute political ar- 
ticles, written from a strongly conservative 

I ioint of view, to the Ixindon press.* Under 
iisclo.se and continuous application to work 
his health broke down, and he died of con- 
gestion of the brain after a short iUness on 
22 April 1864. 

[Gent. Mogt 3rd ser. ]864,xvi. 808 ; Cooper's 
IJiog. Diet . ; Drit. Mas. Cat.] A. V. 
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EDQCUMBE; GEOliGE, fir8t Eabx. 
OP MouNi^EoGCimBB (1721-1795), son of 
KicWrd, iiTSt baron Mount-Edgcumbt» fq. v J 
*nd brother of Richard, second baron fq. v.j, 
was bom March 172Q-1. In 1739, while 
serving as midshipman in the Mediterranean 
fleet, he was made lieutenant by Vice-admiral 
Haddock, and in 1742 was promoted to be com- 
mander of the Terrible bomb. In the course 
of 1743 he vas appointed acting captain of 
tlie Kennin/non of 20 guns, was confirmed 
in Aug^ist 1744, and commanded her in the 
Mediterranean till 1745,^0 wards the end of 
which year he was advanced to the Salisbiiiy 
of 60 guns on the homo station. In her he 
remained till the peace in 1748, cruising with 
good success against the enemy’s commerce. 
In 1761 he was sent out to the Mediterranean 
as senior ofiicer in the Monmouth, and the 
following year in the Ileptford of 50 guns. 1 le 
was still in her and witii his small squadron 
at Minorca, wJieii the French invaded the 
island on 19 April 1750. lie hastily landed 
iJie murines and as many of the seameu as 
could be spared, and sailed the next day for 
flibraltar, before the French had taken any 
measures to block t he harbour. At Gihralt ar 
he was joined by Admiral John Ryng fq. v.l, 
by whom he was <irdered to move into the 
Lancaster of tiO guns. In the battle off Cape 
Mola on 20 May the Lancaster was one of the 
ships ill the vuii, under He.ar-a<lmirnl West, 
which did get into action, and being unsup- 
ported suffered severely. In 1758, still in tne , 
Lancaster, he was in the fleet under Rosea w'en i 
at the reduction of Louisbourg. On his return ' 
to England, with the despatches announcing ; 
this success, he was appointed to the Uoro of 
7 1 guns, in which ho took pari in the block- ' 
ade of Brest during the long summer of 1759, < 
and in the crowning battle of Quiberoii Bay ! 
on 20 Nov. lie continued in the Hero at- 
tached to the grand fleet under Hawke or ' 
Boscuweii, till on the death of his brother • 
on 10 May 1701 he succeeded to the title as ' 
third LorflMt)Uiit-»lgcumbe; and on 1 8 June . 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Oornwall. 
On 21 Oct. 1762 he was promoted to be rear- ' 
aclmiral ; and in 1706 was appointed to the 
commancl-in-chief at Plymouth, which oflice 
he held till 1770. On 24 Oct. 1770 he was 
advanced to be vice-admiral, and in 1773 
again held' the chief command at Plymouth, 
vmence in J une he went round to i^pithead 
and commanded in the second post when the 
king reviewed the fleet. He held no further 
appointment afloat, though on 29 Jan. 1778 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral. On 
17 Feb, 1781 he was created Viscount Mount- 
Edgeumbe aud Valletort, in compensation, 
it was said, for the damage caused to the 


woods of Mount-Edgeumbe in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of Plymouth. From 
1771 to 1773 he was one of tho vice-trea- 
surers of Ireland ; from 1773 to 1782 captainof 
the band of gentlemen pensioners : and from 
1784 to his death on 4 Feb. 1795 again one 
of the vice-treasurers of Ireland. On 31 Aug. 
1 789 he woscreatf^ Earlof Mount-Edgeumbe. 
He married, in 1761, Emma, only daughter 
of Dr. Gilbert, archbishop of York, by whom 
he had one son, Richard [q. v.j, who succeeded 
to his titles. A manuscript journal, kept by 
Edgcumbe and Captain W illiam Marsh, from 
April 1742 to 1 June 1744, is in the Bod- 
leian 1 -library. A letter from Edgcumbe to 
Garrick is printed in the latter’s * Private 
Correspondence,’ ii. 109. 

[Charnock’s Hiog. Navalis, r. 293; Naval Chro- 
nicle, xxii. 177, with a portrait.] J. K. L. 

EDGCUMBE or EDGECOMBE, Sir 
RICHARD (<I. 1489), statesman, traced his 
descent fifim Richard Edgcumbe Edgecombe, 
who ill the reign of Edward I was in posses- 
sion of the manor of Edgeumbi^ Cornwall, 
which x>a.ssed to his grandson, John Edg- 
cumbe. .fohii ICdgcumbe’s younger brother 
AV illiam, marrj'iiig Hillaria, daughter of \V il- 
' liam de Coiehele, and sister and heiress of 
^ Ralph de Coteholo of Cotehele, became pos- 
! sessedof that property. His great-grandson 
was Sir Richard Edgciimbt',who was the eldest 
sou of Piers Edgcumbe, by Elizalieth, daughter 
and heiress of Richard Hfdlatid. In 1467 
Richard represented Tuvi.<tock in parliament, 
and was ap|>oiiited escheat or of Cornwall. 
He raised trooiis to join tlm Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s rebellion, and on the failure of that 
movement a comiiusslou of oyer and terminer 
for his trial was i.ssiied {yittfh Jteport of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records^ 110), He 
concealed him.self in his woods on the Tamar, 
and being discovered duped his pursuers by 
filling his cup with stones and throwing it 
into the river. He presently made goodnis 
escape to Brittany, where he joined Henry 
Tudor, earl of Riclimond, and returned with 
him to England. He fought with gn^at valour 
at Bo8Worth,and after the battle was knighted 
by Henry on the field. The king further re- 
w'orded him by appointing him controller of 
his household, a cliamberlainof the exchequer, 
anda memb(Tof the privy couucil, and granted 
him all the lands and properly of John, lord 
Zotich, including the castle and manor of Tot- 
nes, and the manors of Corn worthy, Huishe, 
Lodoswell, and North Mol ton, and in addition 
Sir Henry Tn'uowth’s estate of Bodriflnm, aud 
Lord Lovel’s manor of Kidlington, Rutland- 
shire. Edgcumbe himself celebrated the vic- 
tory by erecting a chapel in hU hiding-place 
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in the woods. On 6 I)eo. 1485 lie wss placed 
on a cominiasion to meet and treat with the 
inhabitants of various places in Devonshire, 
and to receive their allegiance. In 1487 he 
.was sheriff of Devonshirts lie brought aid 
to the royal forces at the battle ot Stoke, and, 
going on with the king to Newcastle, ^was 
sent with Fox, bishop of Winchester, to Scot- 
land to treat for a peace, and arranged a truce 
of seven years. In November of the same year 
he was again sent to Scotland to treat for 
marriages between Katherine, third daughter 
of Edward IV, and the Marquis of Ormonde, 
and between Edward s widow, Elizabeth, and 
James III. In J iine 1 -iHX Edgcumbe went to 
Ireland with a force of three htindi'ed men to 
take the oaths of allegiance of the nobility, 
gentry, and commonalty. Among the Cotton 
MSS.\Titiis "B. xi. ff. lii'2-77) is preserved a 
verv full and minute diary of thw embassy, 
which was believetl bv Anstis to have lieen ■ 
written by Edgcumbeliinistdf. The expedition 
lasted from June to 8 Aug., and was 
allowed by the king for expenses. At a chapter 
held 1(5 Nov. 1488, Edgcumbe was nominated ’ 
a knight of the Garter, and was strongly sup- ' 
ported, but Sir John ?^vage was chosen. In 
December he w’Hs appointed ambassador wnih ' 
Dr. Henry Avnsworth to treat with Anne, 1 
duchess of Brittany, for the truce which was 
concluded in the following April. Whether ! 
he ever returned to England is not certain, 
but in 1489 he was s«'nt to Charles VIII to 
offer Henry ITI’s mediation between him 
and the Duke of Brittany, and while engaged 
on tills mission he died at Morlaix 8 Sept. 
1489. lie was buried in the church of the 
Friars-preachers in that town before the high 
altar, and a handsome monument was erected 
to his memory. Edgcumbe married .loan, 
daughter of Thoma^i Tremayne of Collacombe, 
by whom he had a .son Biers, and three daugh- 
ters, Margaret, Agnes, and Eliza}i*>th. 

SiK Btbrs EuGCirMBE, his son, was one of 
the twenty knights of the Bath created by 
Prince Arthur on the eve of .St . Andrew, 148§. 
Ho was sherHFof Devonshire in 1493, 1494, 
and 1407. He formed one of the expedition 
to France in 1513, and was made a knight- 
banneret for his valuable service.*! at the battle 
of Spurs. He married Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Stephen I >11 rnfortl, who brought into ] 
the Edgcumbe family t he large estate of f^nst 1 
and West Stonehouse, and w-ho died in Dc- I 
cembeTl553. By her he bad three sons, liichn rd 

S see Edgccmbe, Sir Uichabd, 14S^-1502?], 
Tohn, and James, and three daughters, Eliza- 
beth, Jane, and Agnes. Secondly he married 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John St. John of 
BletAoe,and widow of Sir Griffith Kyce,butby | 
her he left no issue. He died on 14 Aug. 1539. : 


[CoUiDB*# Peerage, ecC J^rydges, v. 

Prince's IVoithiee m Devon* p, 844 
Polwhele's Hist, of Comwidl, iv. 47, 

Devon Collection, pp. 296, 596; FnllerHwomiea 
(ed. 1662). pp. 270, 271 ; W^stcote^e 
Devunshiro in 1690, p. 404; Boase and Ooli^Pte# 
nay's Bibl. Curnub. p. 130 ; Ware's Hist. ^ Xml 
Writers, ed. Harris, bk. ii. 323 ; Stow's 
p. 474; Anstis's Onler of the GiCrter, i. 364,. 
li. 231 ; Rymer's Fcedera, xii. 348, 355, 856, 857 ; 
Oliver’s Monast. Dioc, l^on. ; Add. Suppl. p. 20 ; 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, ii, 114.1 A. V. 

EDGCUMBE EDGECOMBE, SIR 
RICH AUD ( 1499-1662), country gentleman, 
was the eldt^st son of Sir Piers Edgcumbe 
see under Edgcumbe, Sir Richard, rf. 1489], 
lis grandson, Richard C^arew [q. v.], says that 
ho studied at Oxford, hut of this there is no 
other record. He was among the knights cre- 
ated by Edward Seymour, earl of Hertfonl, 
18 Oct. 1537, and two yearslaterhe succeeded 
to his fathers estates. On a portion of the 
Stonehouse property, which luufoome into the 
family through hi.s mother, and which Sin 
Piers had already emparked, he built the henise 
named by him Mount Edgcumbe, which was* 
completed in 1553. He was »h€‘riff of Devon 
in 1543 and 1544,. and in 1557hew'a3 named 
commissioner of muster in Cornwall to call 
out and arm throe hundred men. A very plea- 
sant picture of the knight is presented in * A 
Fritmdly Kemeiubnince of Sir Richard Edg- 
c<inil)e,* written by Carew, and found among 
his maijiiscriprs, which has .since been printed 
in various publication.s. From this paper it 
< appears that hklgciimbe in his youth dabbled 
' in nstrolo^,nnd caused doubts to be cast upon 
his orthodoxy, which were dissipated only 1^ 

I his ktmping afterwards a private chaplain. iD* 

; was pc>.M.^e8sed of some literary skill, and was 
I complimented by Cromwell oh the lucidity of 
, the re|Kjrts which he wnit up from quarter 
• sessions. He prided him.selt on his oouhc.- 
kwping, taking care to always have in hand 
two years' provision of all tilings necessary 
for himsf'lf and his family, and he kept in a 
' chest fi)r ciimmt needs a sum of money which 
he never allowed to fall below l9tV. His 
hospitality earned him the name of * the gpod 
old knight of the castle.' He died on 1 Feb. 
1561-2, as is shown hythe inquisition on his 
will, and was buried in Maker Church under 
a t<»mbstono, the inscription on which states 
that he died 1 Dec. 1561. He was married 
first to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Aron- 
dell, who left no issue ; and secondly to Wini- 
frwl, daughter of William Essex, by whom 
ho had four sons and four daughters. Piers 
(or I*eter) Edgcumbe, the eldest sfin (]63<i- 
1607), was sheriff of Devon in 1666, and re- 
presented Cornwall county in the parliaments 
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1679, 1668,4uid 1692, md LUkeaid 
those of 1584 and 1586. llichard^ 
^(Hhe aaSbiid son, sat for Totnes in the parlia- 

YCotUns’s Feemge, ed. Brydge^, v. 321-8; 
Pnnoe'a Worthier of Devon (ed. 1810), p. 345; 
FaUer^ Worthien of England, Devon, p. 270 ; 
Metealfe's Sjpok' of Kniglits, p. 7 1 ; Bouse and 
Coactenay'i Bihlioth. Cornnb.p. 130; Polwhele'a 
Hiat. of Devop, i. 257 ; Cid. State Papera, Doni. 
8er. 1547-80, p. 94 ; Heturns of Membere of Par- 
liament.] A. V. 

ESDGGUMBE, RIClIAltl). first Baroit | 
EnocuHSK ( 1 680-1 758), was the only Rurviv- | 
iuff son of Sir Kicliartl EdgvsumlRt of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, who was one of the knights for 
the county of Cornwall in the reign of 
Charles if. lie was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (M. A. 1698), and in 169^ 
wrote some elegant Latin verses on the occa- 
sion of the return of William 111 to England 
(printed in the collection entitled * Gratulatio 
AcademiteCantabrigiensisde Utniitu Sereiiis- 
!>imi He^s Guliclmi III post Pitcem et Liber- 
latem Europm feliciter iiestitutam, Anno 
Hi»0XCvn '). In 1701 be was returned for the 
county of (Jomwall ; in 1702 for the town of 
St. Germans ; and in I he same year for Plymp- 
ton, for which borough he sat* until his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. Gn 22 June 1716 Edg- 
ciiinbe was made a lord of the treasury, and 
again on 11 June 1720. On 6 April* 1724, 
with Hugh Boscawen, vi^count Kulniouthfhc 
accepte<l the oflices of vice-treasurer, receiver- 
general, treasurer of war andpiivmaster-geiw^- 
ral of his majesty’s revenues in Irtdaiid. liklg- 
CUmbe was one of Walpole’s moat trusted sub- 
nnlinates. He nianagi‘d the ( ’oruish boroughs 
for him; and in 1725 Lord Carteret made 
overtures to the premier tlirough Edgcumbe, 
which were accepted (Cox K, ii. 488- 

490). On the fall of Waljxilo he was raise<l 
.to the jjeeruge to prevent his b(>ing examined 
by the secret committee coiiceming the man- 
agement of the Cornish boroughs (Jlorace 
Waipoh'ft Letf^>rsj ed. Cunniiigliam, i. 156), 
the actual date of his creation being 20 April | 
1742. »lgcumbe was apimint ed chancellor of | 
theduchy of Laneasterin December I746,aiid | 
in the following January lord-lieutenant and 
custos rotulo^ am of the county of ConixvRll, ; 
and sworn of the privy council. On the out- i 
break of the rebellion of 1745 he was one of 
.the twelve noblemen who were commissioned j 
to raise a regimen t offoot at the public expense. , 
On 24 Jan. 1758, having resigned the oftice j 
of chancellor of tlit! duchy of l^ncaster, he , 
was appointed warden of the king’s forests j 
l^yond Trent. Ho died on 22 >iov. 1758, ] 
and was succeeded by Kichard, his eldest son ! 
by his wife, Matilda, daughter of Sir Harry ; 


Furness. Though he was corrupt with the 
political corruxitioii of his age, Edgcumbe 
seems to have been in other respects a worthy 
person, and Horace Walpole laments him as 
* one of the honestest and steadiest men in . 
the w'orld * (ib, iii. 193). He is said to have 
been poxmlur with Georges II because he was 
shorter than that diminutive monarch (Lorb 
Hervey, MenwirSf ed, Croker, i. 93n.) 

[Collins’s Peerage, 6th ed. vii. 363-4; Boaso 
and Courtney s Bibliotheca Cornabiensi.s, i. 1 30, 
h. 1167.1 L. C. S. 

EDGCUMBE, RICHARD, second Baron 
Ebocombe (1716-1761), was the second son 
of Richard, the first baron [q. v.] He cntert*d 
the army, and ultimately rose to the rank of 
major-general, but does not appear to have 
seen much service. He represented the 
borough of Lostwilhiel from Kox'ember 1747 
to 1754, when he was retumc'd for the 
iKirough of Petiryn. In December 1755 he 
was AX>pointed a lord of the admiralty, but 
I'esigned his seat on that board in November 
1756 oil being constituted comiitroller of his 
majesty’s household, wluui lie was also sworn 
of the privy council. (His accounts for 1759- 
1760 are in tlie British Museum Addit. MS. 
29266.) In 1756 he was raised to the XHjer- 
age oil the deatli of his father, and on 23 Feb. 
1/59 he was constituted lord-lieutenant and 
j custos rotiilorum of the county of Cornwall, 
i He died unmarried on 10 May 1761. By his 
j mistress, Mrs. Ann Franks, a/tcut Day, he was 
> the fatlieroffour children, and he made Horace 
W’aliiole her trustee ( Waliiole’sSShort Notes ’ 
in Ciiiiiiingham’s edition of the Lefier/Sf i. p. 

I lx xi, and I Aird Edgeiimbf >’s will proved P. ('*. C. 

I May 17tU). The connection was the sul>- 
ject of a sufilciently dull satire entitled ‘ An 


published in 1752 by R. 

8t. Paul’s. Mrs. Day subsequently became 
Lady Fenouilhet, and her x>ortrait by Rey- 
nohis, painted in 1700, is in the possession of 
lAird N ortlibrook ( 1 ! amilton, Vatalogiie JRai- 
of the H'orh/t tf Hir J. IteynoUht), 

Dick Edgcumbe, for so he was inx’ariably 
styled, was one of the choicest spirits of his 
time. He was the close friend of Horace 
Walx>ole, Geoi^ Selwyn, and ‘ Qilly ’ Wil- 
liams, and numerous passages in ‘Horace 
Walpole’s Letters ' prove him to have been a 
man of wit (especially vol. ii. of Cunning- 
ham’s edition, pp. 415, 606, 512). But he 
threw away his life at the gambling-table 
iii. 396, 402, 474-5). Of liis poetic 
works all that remain are two sets of verses, 
‘The Fable of the Ass, Nightingale, and 
Kid,’ and an ‘ Ode to Health,’ preserved in 
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the ‘ ?<ew Foundling Hospital for Wit,* vi. 
107-10 (1786). Th«y are of little merit, 
though they have gained for Dick Edgcumbe 
a notice in Wal^le’s ‘Royal and Noble 
Authors* (iv. Park’s edition). He 

was also an accomplished draughtsman, and 
designed a clever coat of arms for the * Old 
and Young (.’lub* at Arthur's, ■which was 
purchased at the sale at StrawIxTry Hill by 
Arthur's Clubhouse ( fValpoivs Letters^ Ui. 
10, and not**) ; it has since disapneari'd. It 
was engraved by Origiion. Ho also painte<l 
a portrait of ‘tbo connct, Mai‘y Squires 
(BiiOSfLET, Cataioyufi^ p. 4o7). It is greatly ; 
to liis credit that be should liave been among 1 
the first to recognise the genius of Reynolds ; 
(Leslie and Ti vlor, Lift: tyf Iteunoldt*, i, 48), | 
who painted for Horace Walpole a gi^up of I 
Geoi^e ^>elwyn, Edgcumbe, and \\ ilUums, i 
entitled ‘ Conversation,’ which was purchased 
at the Strawberry Hill sale by the Right - 
Hon. Henry Labouchere, lord Taunton. Edg- ^ 
cumbe’s services to art are also recognised in 
Miintz's dedication to him of his treatise on j 
* Encaustic or Count Cavliis's met hocl of Paint- ^ 
ing ill the Maimer of the Ancients.* | 

[Collins’s Peerage of Kn^and, 9th «1. vii. 
354 ; Boase und Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornii- 
biensis. i. 131, hi. 1167; Gent. Mag. xxri. 237 
(1761).! L. C. «. 

EDGCUMBE, RTCTTARD, second Eahl 
oj? Moext-Edocctmbe ( 1764-1831) ), only child 
of George, the first earl [q. v.], was bom on 
13 Sf'pt. 176-1. He was educated at Christ 
Oliurch, Oxford, of which university he was 
created a D.C.L. in 1703. As Viscount V'al- 
letort he represen te<l the borough of Fowey 
in the tory interest from 1786 to 1795, when, 
on the death of his father, he was elevated 
to the peerage. At the same time he was 
appointed to succeed his father a.s lord-lieu- 
tenant and custos rotulorum of the county of 
Comw'all. In March 1808 he was appointed 
captain of the band of gentlemen pimsioncrs, 
and was sworn of the privy council. Ho iieJd 
the captaincy until 1812. 

Mount-Edgeumbe was a man of artistic ' 
tastes. (Jyrus Redding, in his ‘ Fifty Years’ ' 
R^jcollectionsj’lmrshlv and unjustly describes 
him at p. 175 of vol. i. as *a men.* fribble, 
exhibiting little uliove the calibre of an opera 
connoisseur, with something of the iiiimic.’ ' 
He seems, indeed, to have been in great re- j 
quest as an amateur actor (Leslie and Tay- • 
isiB^IAfp.of Sir Jonhuu /?«yno&fo,u.76,77,508, 
and the Jmtrwd and Corre^pcmdence of Mins \ 
Berry, n, 110, 114, who preserves a clever ^ 
prologue WTitten by him ror the theatricals ! 
at Strawberry Hill in 1800). He also wrote, 
at first for pnvate circulation, some amusing • 


J and discriminating * Musical BcminisoMuscs 
j of an Old Amateur; ohi efiy Tcspectiiig t^ 
I Italian Opera in England for fifty years, ftm 
j 1 793 to 1 823.* The second edition, published 
' anonymously, appeared in 1827 ; the third, 
to Aviiich he appended his name, in 1828; 
.and the fourth, ‘continued to the presecA 
I times, and including the Festival at Wei^ 
minster Abbey,* in 1834. The merits of the 
little l)ook are recognised in the f^Athenasum * 
of 22 Nov. 1834. Mount-PMgeumbe records 
the interesting fact that he composed an 
opera on the ‘ Zenobiu ’ of Metastasio, which 
was iierfonucd on'*tho occasion of Banti's 
benefit in 1800 (pp, 82-3 of the fourth edi- 
tion), but the score has not been liroserved. 

Mount-Kdgeumbe died, 26 Sept. 18il9, at 
Richmond, and w'as buried in Petersham 
churchyard (Brayley, JUstory of Surrey, iii. 
132). lie married on 21 Feb. 1789 Lady 
Sophia Hobart, third daughter of John, second 
earl ofBuckinghanishlre, who died on 1 7 Aug. 

and was succeeded by bis eldest sou, 
Ernest Augustus, tbinl earl of Mount Edg^ 
cumbe, born in 1797, dicil in 1861, the aiitli^ 
of some iiitiTesting ‘ Extracts from Journals 
kept during the Re^'olutions at Rome and 
Palermo’ (1849, 2pd edit. 1850). 

, Reynolds painted Mount-Edgenmbo’s poiv 
I trait in 1774 : the original is now in the 
Mount-Edgeumbe collection, and was en- 
graved by Dickinson. 

\ [Bouse and Oourtney’s Bibliotheca Comubioii- 
sis, i. 1.3], iii. 1168; Gent. Mag. xii. 540 (1839).] 

L. C. S. 

I EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT, 

: HENRY ESSEX (1745-1807), confessor to 
, J^ouis XVI, was a sou of the Rev. Robert 
■ Edgeworth, rector of Edgewortlistown, co. 
Ijoiigford, and a descendant of Francis Edge- 

• -vi'orth, who with bis brother Edward came 
over from Englandabout 1582. llismotlier 
was a granddaughter of Archbishop Ussher. ' 

' When Henry ■was three or four years of age, 
his father changed iiis religion owing to a 
conversation -with a protestaiit prelate who 

* had visited Toulouse, and been inuch im- 
pressed by the catholic rites, but was jjre- 
cluded by age and position from examination 
of catholic tenets. Robert Edgeworth, leav- 
ing one son, Usslier, behind with his kins- 
men, resigned the living and settled with his 
wife and his three other children at Tou- 
louse. On the father’s death and tlie return 
of the elder brother Robert to Ireland (1769), 
Henry, who had been educated by the Jesuits 
at Toulouse, was sent to Paris and trained 
for the priesthofxl. On being ordained he 
took the name of De Firmont, from the pa- 
ternal estate of Firmount, near Kdgewortus- 
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the jnteution of being a missionary, but was the adjoining room for his intervi^ with his 
induced to remain in Paris, devoting himself family, whose} piercing sobs Edgeworth couhl 
to the poor and to study and prayer.^ Bishop hear through the glass door. With some 

iworth obtained permission to 
, went back at ten to inform 
^ ^ j me miig, receiveil his confession, remained 

of a long cessation of corres))onden(;e with I with him till late into the night, took a few 
his family (llobert had died), imperfect know- hours* rest in an anteroom, and was sent for 
Mge ol fhiglish, and the spiritual nectis- . at five o’clock, win *11 he foil ml an altar prc»pared 
sides of the Englisli ai^ Irish in Paris. In , and administered the sacrament. Anxious 
July 1789 ho likewise declined an invita- to spare the queen, he induced the king to 
tion to be chaplain to bis aunt, Miss L'sslicr renounce liis promised inteiwiew. Ho sat 
of Eastw‘ell, Qahvay, who, like her brother bi‘side Louis in the hackney coach which coii- 
Jomes (the author of 'Clio on Taste *), had 1 veyed him to the scaffold, and as, with two 


embraced Catholicism. Hn had, however, the 
W'orst forebodings as to the revolution, and 
intended, Avhen matters grew serious, to es- 
cort his motheT and sist^*r as far as London. 
When the king’s aunts left in Fe)»riiary 1791 
IVir Home, they took with tliem Madier,con- 
• fessor to Princess Elisabeth, and on her ap- 
plying to the seminary for a successor Kdgk}- 
worth was rt'commendod. Klisabelli smm 
made a friend of him, and he viaited her two 
or three 
who 


gendarmes on the r»pposit« seat, private con- 
versation was impossible, he offered the king 
his hreviarr, and at his rt^ijj nest indicated the 
mo»t suitable psalms, which Louis and his 
confessor recited alternately, t^ntil reach- 
ing the scaffolri Jvlgeworth bad a lingering 
hoi»e of a rescue, having had an intimation 
the previous night that this would be at- 
tem]>ted. The king on alighting commended 
Edgeworth to the protection of the geu- 


siastical < 

mured, but never insulted him. Six weeks * only oiiemore resemblance between your ma- 
before the storming of the Tnileries, Elisabeth, jesty and the God who is about to he your 
first in writing (which Edgewortli was obliged . n*ci»inpense.* I^>uis submitted to the humi- 
eveiituolly to destroy) and then verbally, gave liation, and leaned on Edgeworth’s arm as 
him a touching message to be delivered after - he m«mnted the steps of the scatfold. Edge- 
, her death to her favourite hrotlmr Charles. • worth had no remeiiibraiice of the legendary 
The king and queen did not make Edgeworth’s excluinntion, ' Eils de Saint Louis, montez au 
a<‘quaintaiice, perhaps- from fear of exposing ■ C^iel,’ .and was in .<«iich a state of mental ten- 
him to peril. The greater part of the day sion that he could not tell what he mi^ht 
before the attack on the Tiiileries wnspnsseU . have uttered. Lncretellchalfconfesst^sliaving 
by him in the princess’s study. After under- i iiiventetl the plmi.se for a rejKirt of the scene 
gfiiiig two domiciliary visits’, in which com- . iuu Paris u«*wspaper. in any ca.se the legend 
promising letters narrowly escaped notice, sprang up almost immediately. When the 
Edgeworth left the seminary in disguise for ■ axe fell Edgeworth knelt, and remained in 
Choisy, baton the fugitive Archhi.shopJuignfi < that {Kisture rill the youngest of the ©xecu- 
appoiiiting him vicar-general he joined his . tioners, a youth of eighteen, walked round 
mother and sister in Paris. When the king’s . the sea Ifold with the head and bespattered 
trial w%8 impending, KHsabeth recommeudeil him with blood. Edgeworth saw where the 
Edgeworth to her brother as a pious priest, . throng was thinnest and took that direction, 
whose obscurity might save him from subse- ' way was made for him, and being, like all the 
qiient moleM.ation. Sounded by Mnloshcrlx^s, , priests at this perual. in lay dress, he was soon 
Edgeworth readily agreed to lie the kings , lost in the crowd. He went to Malesherbes, 
last confessor, and accordingly, wlien sentence who advised him to quit Friuice, but he had 
had been pronounced, Garat, minister of jus- , promised not to abandon Princess Elisabeth, 
tice, sent for him and took him in his car- ; with whom ho still exchang^ occasional 
riage to the Temple. Not expecting to return letters concealed in balls of silk. After a 
alive, Edgeworth had made n is will and told ; last interview with his mother he left Paris, 
his mother that attendance on a dying man ( changed his place ofconcealment several times, 
might detain him all night. His sister, how- } had some narrow escapes, and in 1796 reached 
ever, guessed what his mission was. After ; England. Meanwhile his mother had died 
being rigidly searched lest lio had brought the j in captivity, and bis sister for thirteen months 
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was draj^ged from prison to prison. He went 
to Kdinbuigb to convey Elisabeth’s messap* 
to her brother, w'hich was committed to writ- 
ing and published twenty veai*s afterwards 
ill the ^Biograpbie Tniverselle ’ fn)m a cony 
taken by the Duke of Sfirent, tutor to the 
future Charles X’s sons. He refiistMl a pen- 
sion oflered by Pitt, and was about to repair 
to Ireland when he was asked to carry some 
papers to Louis XVIII at IIIankenbeipTy 
Brunswick. Louis induced him to remain 
as his chaplain, took him to Mittau, and in 
1800scnt him to St. Petersburg with the order 
of the Holy Spirit for the czar, who settled 
a pension oV tw'o hiindri'd ducats 011 him. In 
1806 tile 4,000/. prtKliiced by the sale of Fir- 
mount, and i>laced out at interest, was lost by 
the insolvency of the borrow'er. Edge>v<irtli, 
anxious not to be a burden on the impoverished 
T^)uis XVIII, was advised to explain to Pitt 
what had happened since the refusal of bis 
original offer, and imme<liately rtK!eived a 
pension. In attending Fn^nch prisoners at 
Mittau, Edgeworth contracted a fever, M'as 
nursed by Louis XVI’s daughter, and expired 
on 2;? May 1807. 

[Bclgeworth’s Memoirs <»f theAhb»» Kilgo worth, 
1815 ; Letters from the Abb«S Eilgeworth, 1818 
(both inaccurate on s<jine points) ; lleauchesue. 
Vie de Madame Elisjibeth; Lacrotelle, Precis 
Historique.] J. G. A. 

EDGEWORTH, MAIHA (1707-1849), 
novelist, w'as the daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth [q. v.j, by his first wife, Anna 
Maria Elers. She was lK»rn at Black Bourton, 
Oxfordshire, the house of her mother’s father, 
on 1 Jan. 1767, and there spent her infancy. 
On her father’s second marriage (177.‘i) she 
went with him to Ireland ; ntid on the failure 
of her stepmother’s health in 1 775 she was wnt 
to school with a Mrs. Lattnffiere at Derby. 
In 1780, after th(‘ death of her stepmother, 
she w’as removed to a Mrs. Davis, in Tapper 
W impole Street, London. She suffered much 
from attempts to increase her growth by 
mechanical devices, including hanging by the 
neck. In spite of this ingenious contrivance 
she always remained small. 8he learnt to 
dance, though she could never learn music; 
she had given early ])roofs of talent at her first 
school; she was a good French and Italian 
scholar, and, like Scott, won credit as a story- 
ttdler from her schoolfellows. Some of her ^ 
holidays w«;re sj)ent with Thomas Day, her 
father^ great friend, at Anningaley, Surr(;y. 
IledrMBedher with tar- water for an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, which hud threjitened aloss ' 
of sight, but encouragefl her Mtudi('S,gave her 
good advice, and won her permanent n^^spect. 
In 1 782 she accompanied her fother ana his | 


third wife to Edgoworthstown, and upon 
his suggestion began to translate Mine, do 
Genlis s ‘ Adele et Th5odore.^ Though still 
yer^ shy, she saw some good society ; shtvwas 
noticed by I-udy Moira, who often stayed 
with her daughter, l^ady Granard, at Custlo- 
Ft»rbes, and was frequently at Pakenhain 
Hall, belonging to l^ord I..oiigft»rd, a connec- 
tion and a close friend of Edgeworth’s. Her 
fat her employed her in keeping accounts and 
in dealing with his tenants. The education 
of her little brother Henry w-as entrusted to 
her care. She thus eicquired the famiUarity 
with fashionable people and with the Irish 
peasantry which was to he of use in her 
novels, as w^ell as a practical knowledge of 
education. Tier fat her made her a confidential 
friend, and though timid on horseback she 
delighted in long rides with him for the op- 
|)ort unity of conversation. He became her 
.adviser, and to some extent her collaborator 
in the literary wf)rk which fi>r som(‘ years wiw 
her main occupation. She la^gnn to w-rite 
stories on a slat e, which she ivad to her si8ter^, ^ 
and copied out il‘ approved by them. She 
wrote the ‘ Frt‘eman Faiiiily,’ afterwards di*- 
velopcd intf> * Patronage,’ for the amusement, 
of her st»‘pmother, Elizabeth, when recover- 
ing from a confinement in 1787. In 1791 her 
father t(K>k his wife to England, and Maria 
was left in charge of the children, with whom 
.she joined the parents at ( ’lift on in December. 
They n»tiirnctl to Edge wort listowii at the 
end of I79.’l. Here, while taking her share 
in the family life, she first made her appear- 
ance as an autluir. Tlu,* * Letters to Literary 
Ladies,’ a defence of fimiale education, came 
out ill 179o. Ill 1796 appeared the first 
volume of the * Parent’s Assistant.’ In 1798 
tlie marriage of her father to his fourth wife, 
to which she had at first a natural obj<^*tif»ii, 
br»»ught her an intimate friimd in her new 
stepmother. For fifty-one yf‘ars their affec- 
tionate n^latioiis were never even clouded. 
The wlude family party, which included, b«*- 
sides the children, two* sisters of the second 
Mrs, Edgeworth, Charlotte Sneyd (</. 1822) 
and Mary .Sneyd (d, 1841, aged IK)/, lived 
together on the most affectionate terms. In 
1798 she published, in conjunction with her 
father, two volumes upon ^Practical Educa- 
tion,* presenting in a numhtjr of disciiraiv© 
essays a modification of the theories started 
by l&>iissefiu’s * £xnilc,’ and adopted by Edge- 
vorth and Day. Other books for children 
exemplified the application of these theories 
to chtldisli literature. ‘Harry and Lucy* 
waslx^giin by Edgeworth and his wife Honora, 
and Day had originally written ‘ Sandford 
and Merton ’ for insertion as one of the 
stories. In 1800 Miss Edgeworth began her 
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novels for adult readers by 'Castle Rack- 
rent.* It was {lublishtid anonymously, and 
was written without her father’s assistance. 
Its vigorous descriptions of Irish character 
caused a rapid success, and the second edi- 
tion appear^ with her name. It was followed 
by * Belinda ’ in 1801. In 1802 appeared the 
‘ Essay on Irish Bulls/ by herself and her 
father. Miss Edgeworth liad now won fame 
as an authsn»ss. The ‘ Practical Education * 
had been translated by M. Pictet of Ocneva, 
who also published t ran.>latLons of the ' Moral 
Tales ’ in his * BibUotheqiirs Brltannique.’ J le 
visited the Edgeworths in Ireland ; and she 
soon afterwards accompanied her father on a 
visit to Prance during the peace of Amiens, 
receiving many civilities from disiingtilshed 
literary people. -Vt Paris she met a. Swedish 
count, Edelcrantz, who made her an offer. 
As she could not think of retiring to Stock- 
holm, and he fob hound to continue there, 
the match failed. Her spirits sutieTed for a 
time, and thoiigli all cominiiiiicalion dropped 
she remembered him through life, and directly 
after her ndurn w'rote ^ Eeoiioni/a novel in- 
tended to meet his tastes. The party ret urned 
to England in March iSOiJ, and, aflnr a short 
visit to Edinburgh, to Edg<*worihstowii, 
where Marin s«*t to work upon her storif»3. 
She wixite in the common sit ting-room, amidst 
all manner of domestic distnu'tioiis, and 
submitted everything to lier father, who 
frequently inserted passages of his own. 

‘ Popular 'fales/ and the ‘ Modern ririselda’ 
appeared in l80l, ‘Leonora’ in 1800, the 
first series of * Tales of Fasliioinible Tjile ' 
(containing * Eunice/ ‘ The Dun,’ * Mumeuvr- 
iiig/ and * Aliueria’) in and the Mvoiid 
^teries (the ‘ Absentee,* * Vivian/ and * Mine, 
de Floury') in 1812. On a visit to London 
in the spring of 180.*5 tlie Edgeworths at- 
tnu'ted much notice*. Byron, who laughed at 
the fath(;r, admi 1 1 ed t hat Miss Edgewort h was 
simple and charming (MVrry, H) Jan. 1821), 
Orahb Robinson gives a similar account, 
and Mackintosh (Xf^e, ii. 202) confirms the 
opinion, and says that she ‘ was courted by all 

S Qiaoris of distinction in London with an avi- 
ity almost without example.* On her return 
she finished * Patronage,’ begun (see alxive) 
in 1787, which came out in 1814. She set to 
work upon^ Harrington ’and 'Ormond,’ which 
were published togetlier in 1817. She received 
a few sheets in time to give them to her father 
on his birthday, 31 May 1817. lie had been ; 
apeciully interested in * Ormond,’ to which he 
had contributed a few scenes. Hu wrote a 
abort |)reface to the book, and died 13 June 
following. After Edgeworth’s death his un- 
married son Lovell kept up the house. 
Edgeworth had left kts ' Memoirs * to his 


daughter, with an injunction to complete 
them and publish his part unaltei^d. She had 
I prepared the book for press in the summer of 
1818, though in much dex>ression,due to family 
iron bias, to sickness among the peasantry, 
and to an alarming weakness of the eyes. 
She gave up reading, writing, and needlework 
almost entirely for two years, when her eyes 
completely recovered. Her sisters mean- 
while acted as amanuenses. She visited 
Bo wood in the autumn of 1818, chiefly to 
take the Oflvice of her friend Dumont upon 
the * Memoirs.’ In 1819 she was again in 
London, and in 1H20 she went with two 
sisters to Paris, where she was petUtd by the 
bast society, and afterwards to Geneva, re- 
turning to Edgewort hsi own in March 1821. 
The ' Slomoirs ’ were xmblished during her 
absence in 1820, ancl were bitterly attacked 
in thi? ‘ (Quarterly Review.’ They reached a 
second edition in 1828, and a third in 1844, 
when she rewrote her own part. 

She again settled to her domestic and 
literary occupations. During the rest of her 
life Edgeworthatown continued to lie her 
residence, though she frequently visited Lon- 
don, and randti occ^isionnl tours. The most 
remarkable was a visit to Scotland in the 
s|)ring of 1823. Scott welcomed her in the 
heartiest way, and, after seeing her at Edin- 
burgh, reoMved her at Abhotstord. She liod 
read the ‘ Lay of the Last .Minstrel * on its j 
first ax>peiiraiice during her convalescence" 
from a low fever in 1805. Scott declared 
(ill the last chapter of * Waverley,’ and after- 
wards in the preface to the collected novels) 
that her descriptions of Irish character bad 
encouragi^d him to make a similar experi- 
ment upon Scottish character in the* Waver- 
ley * novels. He sent her a copy of * W averley ’ 
on its first publication, though without ac- 
knowledging the authorship, and she replied 
with enthiisiasin. On a personal acquaint- 
ance he surpassed her exxuMitations. In 1825 
Scott returned the visit at Kdgeworthstown, 
and she made a trip with him to Killamey. 
He entertained a large party of Edgeworth 
at Dtibllii before leaving, and they drank his 
health upon his birthday (15 Aug.) They 
never again met, but tfieir correspondence 
was always most cordial. 

'During the commercial troubles of 1826 
Miss Edgeworth resumed the managpiment 
of the estate for her brother Lovell, naviM 
given up receiving the rents on her fatherk 
death. She showed great business talent, and 
took a keen personal interest in the pour upon 
the (»tate. Although gn^ntly occupied byr such 
duties, she again took to writing, beginning 
her last novel, * Helen/ about 18^. It did 
not appear till 1834, and soon reached a 
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seeonddditfon. It luid scarcely the snoeesa of their parte with spirit eno«ig}i to 
her enurlier stories. Her ' style had gone out fowive the perpetuiU moral lectures., 
of iOmhion. In the spring of 1834 she made Miss Ed^worth'a worhs are: 1. * Letters 
a tour in Connemara, described with great to Literary Ladies/ I7d5. 9, ‘Parent's Asi- 
vivacity in a long letter printed in her ‘ MtJ- sistant,' fiM part, 1796; published in6 vols. 
moirs.’ Amidst her Tarious occupations Miss in 1800 ; ‘ Little Plays ' anerwards added aa 
Edgeworth's intellectual vivacity remained. • a seventh volume. 3. ‘ Practical Education,’ 
She began to learn Spanish at the age of 1796. 4. * Castle Kackrent/ 1800^ 5. ‘ Early 
seventy. She kepi up n correspondence which j I>‘aaoiis/ 1801 ; sequels to ‘ Hany and Lucv/ 
in some ways gives even a better idea of her ' * llosaniond/ and ‘ Frank/ fromsthe * Early 
powers than her novels. She paid her last ! l^essons/ were published, 1822--0. 6. ‘Be- 

visit to London in 1841. Slut gave much i linda/ 1801. 7. ‘Moral Tales,' 1801. 8. ‘Irish 
literary advice to Captain Basil Hall, and she , Jhills/ 1802. 9, ‘jPopular Tales/ 1804. 

discussed her own novels in reply to friendly ; 10. ‘ Slodern Griselda,' 1801. ll. * Leonora,’ 
critics with remarkable ability." She knew and ‘Letters/ 1806. 12. ‘Tales from Fashion- 
more or less most of the einiuont literary ‘ able Life’ (first series, ‘Eunice/ ‘The Dun,’ 
pe^rsons of her time, including Joanna BailLie, • ‘ Manteuvring,' ‘ Almeriu 1809 ; ( second 
with whom she stayed at ITami)stead, Bent- ; series, * Vivian,* the ‘ Absentee/ ‘ Madame do 
ham’s friend, Sidney Smith, Ihmiout, and * Fleury,' ‘ Emilie de Coulanges'), 1812. 
Kicardo, whom she visjte<l at Gatcombe '• 13. ‘ Patronage/ 1814 ? 14. ‘ Harrington ' 

Park, Gloucestershire. Miss Austen stmt her ' and ‘Ormond/ 1817 ; ‘Harrington* was re- 


‘ Emma ’ upon its first apiH3UT 
worth admireil her work, tl 
appear that they had any personal relations. 

baring the famine of 1846 .Miss Edgeworth 
did her Ix'St to relieve the autferings of the 


priult'd with the ‘Thoughts on Bores,' from 
15. * (’omic Dramas/ 1817. 16. ‘Memoirs of 

R. L. Edgt'w«>rth ’ (second volume by Maria), 
1820. 17. ‘ Helen,' 1834. 

Miss Eflgeworth’s books for children have 


people Some of her admirers in Boston, ■ been reprinted in innumerable forms, and 
Mass., sent a hundred and fifty barrels of I often translated. The first collective edition 
flour addressed to ‘ Miss Edgeworth for her ' of her novels appeared in fourteen volumes, 
iKwr.’ The porters who carrio<l it ashore re- I 1825, others 1848, 1856. 
fused to he paid, and she sent to each of j [Tho f'onihill Mag. for 1882 (xlvi. 404, 520) 
them a wtxillen comforter knit twl hy herself, j and Mi>s Helena /inimern's Maria Edgeworth in 
Tlie deaths of her brother Francis in 1841 and I the * Eminent Women ’ series, 1883, give a full 
ofherfavouritesisterFanny in 1848 tried her ' account of Miss Edgeworth, based in each case 
soverelv, and she >vas already weakened bv I iJpon unpublished memoirs by her stepmother, a 
attacks* of illne.ss. She worked to the last, I c*>py «>f whi^-h is in the Briti-ih Museum. 8eo 
and in April 1819 welcoine<l the appearance j l-ockl}art'« Life of Scott and the Memoirs of 
of Macaulay’s ‘ History,* in which a cotnpli- I ^ hkigeworth.] L. 8. 

mentary reference is made to her in an en- | EDGEWORTH, MICHAEL PAKEN- 
thusiastic let ter to an old friend, Dr. Holland. I HAM (1812-1881), botanist, youngest .son 
She died in the arms of her stepmother on ! of Richard Ijovell Edgeworth fq. v. J, by his 
22 May 1849. ^ ^ { fourth wdfe, Frances Anne Beaufort,* was 

Miss Edgeworth was of dimiuutive stature, I bom 24 May 1812. In September 1823 he 
and apparently not boaiitiful. Xo portrait entered the Charterhouse, whence he removed 
was ever taken. It seem.s from Scott’s de- •’ to Edinburgh in 1827. Hen* ho began the 
script ions of her that her appearance faith- study of oriental languages, and acquired his 
fully repres^mted the combined vivacity and grounding in botany under 1^’ofessor Robert 
goocl sense and amiability of her character. Graham. After a distinguished career at 
No one had stronger family affections, and the Haileybury,’ he went to India in 1831 in the ' 
lives of very few authors have been as useful civil service. He was appointed to Ambala, 
and honourable. The didacticism of the stories, and afterwards to Saharunpore, where his 
for children has not prevented their perma- administration gained both the approbation 
nent popularity. Her more ambitious eflbrts of his superiors and the grateful appreciation 
are injured by the same tendency. Bhe has of the natives. In 1842 he came home on leave, 
not tbe delicacy of touch of Miss Austen, married Christina, daughter of Dr. Maepher- 
more than the imaginative power of Scott, son. King's College, Aberdeen, in 1846, and 
But the brightness of her style, her keen ob- returned the same year to India. On his way 
servation of character, and her shrewd sense out he took advantage of the steamer coaling 
and vigour make her novels still readable, at Aden to look about for plants. He pub- 
in spite of obvious artistic defects. Though lished the results in the ‘ Journal of tbe 
her puppets are apt to be wooden, they act Asiatic Society of Bengal/ under the title of 



* Tyn Hottis* Her!boHsatbii at Ad^/' Of the 
fottiy epeciee lieie<dlected in that .ahort period 
inao fr^uented a locality, no leae than eleven 
were i|pw to ecience. 

He was etationed at Banda until 1850, 
vrhen he was chosen one of the live commis- 
sipnera fox the settlement of the Punjab, 
8xst at Mooltan, and afterwards at Jullun- 
dur; bat his Indian career was finally cut 
short by sunstroke. Tlis chief publications 
were on the botany of India in the * Trans- 
actions ’ and * Journal * of t ho Li iinean Society ; 
on the Indian CaryophyllgdRe in the ^ Flora 
of British India ; * & ‘ Gramninr of Kashmiri,’ 
and a volume on * Pollen * in 1878. His local 
lists have been warmly praised in Hooker 
and Thomson’s introductory essay to their 

* Flora Indica.* He died snddonl}’' in the 
island of Figg 30 July 1881. 


[ gttishedforphyBical prowess than fbrschohv^ 
; ship, and was ^flrstncate at mnning, Jummng, 
i ana rkUng. He performed many eitploits of 
i this kind during the festivities whidi cele- 
' brated his eldest sister’s (Ma^’s) marriage to 
, Francis Fox of Fox Hall, co. Longford. One 
night after a dance he went through a mock 
ceremony of marriage -with the daughter of 
his old master Hughes (see Prior, GbAf- 
i. 32), His father thought it nece^ry 
to get the marriage annulled by a suit of 
jactitation. Admission to the library at Pa- 
kenham Hall, the seat of J^ord Longford, 
gave a more intellectual turn to his pursuits, 
and a violent passion for field sports soon died 
out. On 26 April 1761 he entered Trinity 
Colitis Dublin, as a fellow commoner, ana 
spi>nt six months in dissi])at ion. He became 
ashamed of his waste of time, and on 10 Oct. 


[Proc. Linn. Soc.. p- 63; Trimen’s 

Journ. Bot. (1881), *288 ; Cat. Soi. Papers, it. 444, 
vii. 694.] B. D. J. 

. ja>GBWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL 
(1741-1817), author, was born in Pierrepoint 
Street, Bath, .31 May 1744. The Edgeworth 
family, said to have come origin, nlly from I^lg- 
ware,‘ Middlesex, had siittled in Ireland about 
1583. Edward Edgtnvorlh, bishop of Down 
and Connor, left la fortune to his brother, 
Francis Edgeworth, dork of i he liana per. 'Hie 
descendants of Francis Edgeworth were men 
of talent and vivacity, given to marrv'iiig early 
and often, acquiring fortunes with tliei r wives, 
increasing them at court or in military ser^ 
vice, and spending them in play. * Protestant 
Frank,’ great-grandson of the clerk of the 
banaper, raisea a regiment for William III, j 
‘ married successively several wives,’ and died, j 
leaving a son Riehard, agcMl eight, w'ith hu en- 
cumbeml inheritance. Richard Edgeworth ! 
went to the bar, by advice of a sen.siblo guar- 
dian, lived steadily, and restored the family 
fortunes. Ho married Jane, daughter of Sa- 
muel Lovell, a Welsh judg<», and had by her 
eight children, four of whom died early. * 31je 
eldest son, Thomas, also died when Riehard 


1761 entered Corpus Collegt*, Oxford, as a 
‘ gtmtleman commoner. Oxford was rec-om- 
I mended by the neigh Ixmrhood of Paul Elers, 
I an old friend of his father’s, who had given 
up the bar on marrying an heiress, Miss Hun- 
; gerford. He now lived upon her estate, 
llliick Bourton, near (Oxford, had gn)wn indo- 
I lent, and was getting into difficulties. Edge- 
I worth, though he took to his studies, and 
j made valuable friendships, was often at Black 
j Bourton. 1 le 5*11 in love with F.lors’s daugh- 
ter, Anna Maria, eloped with her to Scotland, 
and married her in 1763 while still an under- 
graduate. His father forgave him after a 
time, and the ceremony w'as repeated in due 
form a few' raoiitlis later. The young couple 
passed a year at Edgew'orthstown, appa- 
rently after the birth of his eldest son at 
Black Bourton in 1764. His mother died 
soon afterward.M, and in 1765 he returned to 
England, and took a house at Hare Hatch, 
near Maidenhead. He had already repented 
of his marriage, but resolved to bear the evil 
with * 6rmnes.s and temper.’ Mrs. Edgewrort h 
was a good managt»r, but was ‘ not cheerful,’ 
and vexed him by querulous complaints. The 
'lamenting of a female w'ith wlioni wre live 
does not render home delightful’ (Mnnotruy 


was in his sixth year. He thus became heir to i. 179). While at Hare Hatch, Edgeworth 
the estate, the other two children being daiigh- was keeping terms in the Temple. He made 
ters. One of them, kfargaret, afterwrards mar- the ac*ciuaintanceofSirFrancis Blake DelavaJ, 
ried John RuXkon of Black Castle. CO. Meath, who stiared his interest in conjuring tricks 
and was the. fhvourite aunt of Maria Edge- and mechanical contrivances. Delavol was 
worthfq. v.] Edgeworth’s first tutor was Pa- a man of fashion, and given to betting on the 
trick Hughes of ^geworthstown, who had turf. A desire to know the result of a race 
been ono of Goldsmith’s masters. InAKiigust at Newmarket led Edgeworth to invent a 
1762 he was sent to the school of a Dr. Lydiat plan for telegraphing. He tried the experi- 
at Warwick, afterwards to Dr. Norris’s school ment at Hare ifatch. It is said to have b^n 
at Droghedfu and finally to a Mr. Hynes at the first attempt at telegraphic communica- 
Longford. lliough a clever lad, with a turn tion. He made other inventions for sailing 
for mechanics, excited by an early sight of carriages and for a kind of velocipede. De- 
an electrical machine, he was more oistin- la^'al's death fre^ him from a dangerous 
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acquaintance. He settled to his mechanical I deathbed she adyiadd him to marty herwter 
exj^rimenta at Hare Hatch, where he worked j Elizabeth. Elizabeth soon consented,itk spite 
with Gkinshorough, a brother of the painter, J of ^officious friends’ who objected tcrmamage 
settled at Henley. The Society of Arts gave ! with a deceased wife’s sister. After ohC'^ler- 
him a silver medal for a new * perambulator* ! gymanhad withdrawn his consent to j^rform 
or land-measuring machine in 17118, and he I the ceremony, they were married at ot: An- 
invented a * turnip- cutter 'and a one- wheeled j drew’s, Holborn, 25 Dec, 1780. , . ^ 

chaise. Hearing that Erasmus Darwin had • In 1782 the Edgeworths went to J^T^land, 
invented a carriage, he made a pliaeton on : wliere he settled on his estates, and beca^hf 
the new principle, which was approved^ by j an energetic and Intellifi^nt landlcord^ Hsi 
the Society of Arts. I’his led to an acquaint- • gi^atly improved the concUtion of his.tenantry^, 
ance with Darwin, whom he visited at Lich- ; tried a number of schemes for the reclamo- 
held, and to a further acquaintance ivith Miss i tion of bogs ani^ improvement of roads, and 
Seward and othtjrs of the Lichfield circle, took some part in ^politics. In 1783 Im was 
At Hare Hatch he acquired the friendship of aidci-Je-camp to Lord Charlemont, axft'one 
Thomas Day [q. v.], author of * Sandford and ' of the body of volunteer delegates who met 
Merton,’ wlio had been at hU college and was at Dublin in November of tlnit year. The 
now a neighbour. Day sympathise witli his ‘ years 1791 and 1792 were chiefly spent at 
principles, and Edgeworth’s son was brought j Clifton, Bristol, for the health of his son, and 
up oil the system of their common i£il, ' there his daughter Anna Maria married Dr. 
Uousseau. Edgeworth’s father dying in 1769, Beddoes. On returning to Ireland he found 
hf3 came into possession of the family estates, the country distiir))ed by expected rebellion 
and gave up all thoughts of the law. At and invasion. He took up his old scheme for 
Ohri&tmns 1770 he spent some time at Lich- telegraphs, and vainly endeavoured to seciu^e 
field, near which his friend Day had settled, its adoption by government. The events of 
At Seward’s tlie friends met the two sisters 1798 having shown its importance, ho suc- 
Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd, two of the ceeiled in getting the government to erect a 
daughters of Edward Suoyd, youngest son line from Dublin to (ialway in 1804, but it 
of Kalph Stieyd of Bishthn, Statfordshire. was dropped as the fear of invasion declined. 
During 1771 Day transferred his alfectious His third wife died in November 1797. In 
from Honorato hllizabeth. Meanwhile Edge- the following spring he was visited by Miss 
worth had become strongly attached to Ho- Beaufort, whoso father was Daniel Augustus 
iiora. Day remonstrated elo<| uently with him, Beaufort [q. v.] He married her 31 May 1798, 
and Edgeworth honourably resolved to fly remarking that the disturbed state of the 
from a dangerous situation. * He t herefore nc- co unt ry was an additional reason for acquiring 
compauied Day to France at the end of 1771. at once the right t o protect her. He raised a 
In Paris he showed his b<w to Uousseau as an corps at Edgoworthstown, but before it was 
illustration of Emile. The friends went to armed the rebels appn)ac1ied, and he had to 
Lyons, where Edgeworth resolved to st ay for retire to Longford. The defeat of the French 
some time, being interested in a scheme for . by I^iake enabled him to return in five days to 
altering the course of the Rhone. His wife his house, which had been spar(.3d on account 
joined him in 1772, but returned under the of a kindness previously shown by him to 
care of Day at the beginning <if winter, in one of tlie rebels, Edgeworth was a member . 
order to be confined in England. The works of the last Irish parliament, and after some 
On the Rhone wore greatly injured hy a flor)d. hesitation voted against the union on the 
While Edgeworth was preparing new plans ' ground that a measure good in itself was 
he heard that his wife had dmd( March 1/73), : made mischievous by the means used to en- 
after giving birth to a daughter, Anna. He force its adoption. He refused tojliaten to 
at once returned to England, went to Lich- , oflors of personal advantages, 
field, and t here married Honora 8ney d 17 J uly ■ After this time Edgeworth visited England 
1773. After three years at Edgeworthstown, occasionally, and during the peace of Amiens 
where he built arid planted, he returned to went to Paris with his daughter, where their 
England, and took a house at Nortlichurch, litenvry ntpiitatioii and their relationship to 
near Great Berkhampstead. A lawsuit ne- the Abbe Edgeworth [q-v.j secured them 
cessitated his return to Ireland, and he telt many attentions. Besides his lively interest 
tliat he ought to settle upon his own estates, in his daughter Maria’s writings he continued 
His wife consented, but her health suddenly • his schemes for improving the country. From 
broke down. They stayed at Lichfield ancl , 1806 to 1811 he served on a boara for in- 
in the neighbourhood for the benefit of Dar- quiriiig into Irish education; in 1810 he made 
win’s advice, but Mrs. Edgeworth became ; a report to another commission upon the re- 
weaker, and died 30 April 1780. Oa berj clsmation of bogs, and injured nimaelf by 
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Iftbom ia^urveviuff. 'In 1611 he contrived 
Bpite fat tne 3mrch of timber, painted 
"to xeae^le Bath stone,, which was trium- 
phantly caisad into its plaice on 19 Sept. His 
own declining health and the loss of ^ildren 
sodden^ some of his later years ; but he ro- 
taiiied his faculties to the last, and died 
13 J-iine 1817. 

.-^Edgeworth’s extraordinary buoyancy imd 
oiiKellectual ^vivacity were combined with 
. strong affections, as is proved by his relations 
to his children and to a large circle of friends. 
If h^s matrimonial adventT^ves suggest John 
Buncle, he was a manof\‘eal worth and con- 
sideil^le power. His name appears with that 
of his daughter in her early works. 

His separate works were : 1. ' Letter to 
Lord Charlemoiit on the Tellograph (me) and 


U, 

Poetry,’ 1816. 6. * Essay on Construction of 

Hoads and Hailways,’ 181 7 ; and a * Halional 
Primer,' apparently unpublished. He also 
Contributed papers to the ^Philosophical 
Transactions ' (1783, 1784), to the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Irish Academy ’ (1788 and 1795), 
to the ‘ Monthly Magazine ' for 1801 (on en- | 
praying bank notes), and several papers to 
Nichmson’s Journal* (1801 -17). A list is 

S pvon at the end of his daughter’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
ly his first wife Edgeworth hod four chil- 
dren : lUchard (1765-1796), died in America; 
Maria [q. v,] ; Emmeline, married to J. King 
of Clifton ; and Anna Maria, married to Dr. 
ThomaB Beddoes [q. v.] By his second wife 
be had Lovell, who inherited the property, 
and Honora, a girl of remarks a beauty, who 
died in 1790. By his third wife he had five 
sons and four daughters, of whom Charles 
Sneyd (d, 1864) succeeded his brother J^ovell, 
and Honora married Sir F, Beaufort. By liis 
fourth wife he hod four children, of \vh<nn 
’Francis Beaufort, mentioned in Carlyle's ‘ Life 
of Stirling,’ married a Spanish la^, Kosa 
Florentina Eroles, and was by her father of 
Antonio Eroles Edgeworth, win) succeeded 
his unde, Charles Sneyd, at Edgeworths- 
town, and of Francis Ysidor Edgeworth. 

[M^oirs by himself and his daughter, 1820, 
1821. and 1844. | L. 8. 

EDQEWOHTH, ROGER, D.D. (d. 1560), 
catholic divine, was born at Holt Castle, the 
seat of Sir William Stanley, brother to the 
Earl of Derby, situate on the banks of the 
Dee, in the county of Denbigh, but within the 
diocese of Chester. He broame a student in 
the university of Oxford about 1503, pro- 
ceeded B. A. in 1607, and was elected a fellow 
of Oriel College 8 Nov. 1508 on the founda- 
TOL. XTl. 


tion of Bishop Smyth, being the first holder 
of that fellowship. He was not actually 
admitted to the fellowship till 11 .Tune 1510, 
and he resigpied it on 15 March 1518 (Chur- 
TON, Ztvejt of Smvtk and Sutton^ pp. 233-5). 
He commenced M.A. 9 Feb. 1611-12, was 
admitted B.D. 13 Oct. 1519, and created D.D. 
2 July 1620 (Boasb, ItegUter of the Univ, of 
Oxford, i. 56). After taking holy order.s he 
was a noted preacher in the university and 
elsewhere. He became prebendary of the 
second stall in the cathedral church of Bristol, 
being nominated to that dignity by the charter 
of erection in 1542. On 3 Oct. 1543 he was 
admitted to the vicarage of St. Cuthbert at 
Wells. He was a caimii of tlie cat hedrals of 
Salisbury and Wells, and was admitted chan- 
cellor of the diocese of IVells 30 April 1554, 


bury, and held it till his death. ‘ When K. 
Hen. 8 had extirpated the pope’s pow'er, lie 
seemed to be very moderate, and also in the 
reign of K. Ed. 6, but when qu. Mary suc- 
ceeded be shew’d himself a most zealous per- 
son for the Roman catholic religion, and a 
great enemy to Luther and reformers ’ (Wood, 
Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 316). Ho died in 
the beginning of 1560, and was buried before 
the choir door in Wells Cathedral. His will 
was proved on 1 June 1560. He wms a bene- 
factor to Oriel College. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Resolutions 
concerning the Sacraments.’ In Burnet’s 
‘ Hist, of the Reformation.’ 2. ‘ Resolutions 
of some Questions relating to Bishops and 
Priests, and of other matters tending to- 
the Reformation of the Church made by 
Henry VIII,’ ibid. 3. ‘ Sermons, very Fruit- 
full, Godly, and Learned, . . . With a reper- 
torie or table, direct inge to many notable 
matters expressed in the same Sermons. In 
eedibus Robert i Caley,’ London, 4to, 1557, 
containing 307 folios in black letter. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth sermon he 
states that he had abstained from preaching 
for five or six years, viz. during the reign of 
Edward VI ; consequently the former sermons- 
were delivered in Henry VIII’s time, and 
the rest after Queen Mary's accession. Dib- 
din, in his ‘Library Companion’ (L 81-5), 
after giving copious extracts from this very 
scarce volume, remarks that ‘ upon the whole 
Edgeworth is less nervous and familiar than 
Latimer, less eloquent than Fox, and lesa 
learned and logical than Drant. lie is, how- 
ever, a writer of a fine fancy, and an easy and 
flowing style.’ 

T^Tannev’s Bibl. Brit. ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert) ; Kennett MS. 45, f. 327 ; Le Nevea 
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Fasa (Hai^y)* i. I77t 228 ; Gent. Mag. vol. 3 
pt. i. p. 2 ; Williams's Eminent Welshmen.] 

T. C. 

EDGUARl), DAVID C/7. 1632), anato- 
mist, is stated to have been educated iirst at 
Oxford and afterwards at Cambridge. He 
was accustomed to affix the letters M.D. after 
his name, but there is no record of his having 
taken that degree. Ho published two smaU 
works: 1. ' De Indiciia et Prmcognitiombus,* 
Lond. 1532, 8vo, dedicated to Henry, duke 
of Bichmoiid, by * mediciis suus.’ 2. ^ Intro- 
ductio ad Anatomicen’ (same place and date), 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Surrey. In the 
preface to this latter pamphlet Edguard pro- 
mised a complete manual of anatomy, illus- 
trated by the opinions of all the most learned 
men, but apparent W he did not live to cany 
out liis intention. Doth works are dated from 
Cambridge 12 Jan. 1532. 

[Cooper's Athenm Cantabr. i. 46; Tanner's 
libl. Brit. p. 26.^ 


EDINGTON, WILLIAM of (rf. 13tJ6), 
bishop of Winchester and chancellor, was a 
native of Edington, near Westbury in Wilt- 
shire, aud is said to have been emicated at 
Oxford. He attracted the notice of Bishop 
Adam Orlcton of Winchester, who presented 
him to the living^ of Chetiton in Hampshire, 
and introduced him to the court (Lobd Cakif- 
HELL, Livea of the Chancellors,^ i. 254, 3rd 
ed. 1848). Thenceforward Iiis life was al- 
most entirely spent in the public service. On 
26 March 1341 he is mentioned as receiver of 
the subsidy of a ninth granted by parliament 
on this side Trent (Uymbr, JPerdera, ii. pt. ii. 
1154, Kecord edition); and in the following 
year, 18 Feb., he was presented by the king 
to the prebend of Leighton Manor in Lincoln 
CathediHl, an appointment which was con- 
firmed 10 April (Le jNf Evs, AngL 

ii. 176, ed. Hardy). On 2 May 1344 he is 
mentioned as holding also the prebend of 
Netheravon in Salisbury Cathedral ^W. H. 
Jones, Fasti BccL Saresb. p. 404), which, to- 
gether with Ills prebend at Lincoln, he held 
until his elevation to the bishopric of Win- 
chester in 1340. . Besides these x^rofennents 


of privilege led to another, and Devenish 
was compensated by the abbacy of St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury, when the pope’s provision 
I again superseded the monks’ choice, 

Edington was ‘elected’ bishop, 14*. May 
1346, and the temporalities were restored to 
him 15 July (Lb Nbvb, iii. 14). His epi- 
scopate is notable for the architectural woric 
which he commenced in his cathedral church 
. at Winchester, transforming, «.wlthout re- 
building, the Norman nave of Bishop Wal- 
kelin. Tliis remarkabl e pei-formance left the 
substance of tlietsid piers and walls standing, 
the former being leased and the latter in 
part cut away to make room for the new 
Peroendiculer work. Bishop Edington him- 
self^is credited only with the west front, the 
two first bays on the north side, and one on 
the south ; and even here the porches and 
the details of the windows are more recent 
insertions. The completion of the nave was 
duo to his successors, Bishops Wykeham, 
Beaufort, and Waynflete. Inc only other 
work in the cathedral assigned to Edington 
' is the building of the clmntry bearing his 
I name, in the second bay from the choir on 
the south side of the nave. Next to Win- 
chester, Edington devoted himself to the 
I interests of las native village in Wiltshire. 

I He mainly rebuilt the church and founded a 
I college there with a dean and twtdve clerks, 
whereof some were prebendaries (Lbland, 
Itinerary^ iv. 25), in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, fst. Catherine, and AIL Saints, about 
1347 (Duodalb, Moiimticon, vi. pt. i. 635, 
ed. 1830). This, it may be suppo^d, was 
only an ext ension of the ‘ cantaria ’ with 
certain chaxdains already existing there (IjE- 
LAND, Otllectanea, i.30); but after some time, 
at tlie desire of the Black Prince, Edington 
changed the foundation into one of reformed 
Austin friars, called ‘Bonhommes,’ with a 
rector at their heatl — friars whom the Bene-, 
dictino chronic] er.*) scornfully described as 
‘ do ordiue mi i nescitiir de sectu fratrum de 
Ascherugge^ [«/. ‘-\sherugh’] (CAiwi. AngL 
p. 20, ed. E. M. Thompson, Bolls Series; 
\Val8INGh\m, nut, Awjl, i. 266, pd. H. T. 
Riley). The change, which is referred to 


April, 

he was appointed king’s treasurer. This | house is contained in Lansdowne MS. 442, 
advancement was (mickly succeeded, 9 Dec., ! in the British Museum, 
by his nomination by Pope Clement VI to Edington was treasurer from 1346 until 
the bishopric of Winchester (IIymeb, iii. 1*356. tlis rox)utation was tliat he loved the 
pt. i. 64), at tlie king’s request (W. Thorn, ; king’s advantage more than that of the com- 
Chron,^ ap. TwrsDBN, HUt, Angl, Scriptoree i munity ; and his career is specially associated 
Decern^ col. 2082), and in spite of the election | with the issue of base coinage in 1361 (Ckron, 
of the monks, who had chosen a certain John Angl. p. 29; Walbinohau, HUt, AngL i. 
Devenish to be their bishop. One invasion 275 f.) On 27 Nov. 1356 he was made chan- 
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eellor (Rthbr, iii. pt. i. 344), a post which 
he held for a little more than six years. At 
last, on 10 May 1366, he was eloctcd by the 
royal desire ,to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, vacated bjjr the death of Simon IsHp; 
but lus ^^winff infirmities forbade his accept- 
ance of it (Lb Nbyb, i. 19). lie died in £be 
following autumn, tbe date being given in 
Lan^ham’s register as 8 Oct., but in the * Obi- 
tuarium Oantuariense’ (Whartox, Anglia 
8acra, i. 317) and the Eulogium llistoria- 
Tum ' a day earlier, while Salisbury his 
* obit* was Kept on 31 Oct. (Jones, /.c.) lie 
was buried at Edington. He left his estate 
towards the continuation of the fabric of his 
cathedral and the completion of his chantiy ; 
but the amount was diminished by a claim 
made upon his executors in consideration of 
the dilapidations of the see, for which he was 
held responsible. 

The name is spelled variously with i or y, 
t or df with or without a y, and by Iceland 
with an initial II. | 

[T. Eudborne’s Hist, opir., in Wharton’s Anglia ; 
Sacra, i. 286 ; Successio Episcoporuni AVintoni- ’ 
ensium, ib. p. 317 ; Birchington^s Vitae Archiep. < 
Cant. fA p. 46 ; Eiilugtuni Iliatoriarum. iii. 240, ; 
-fd. F. S. Haydon, EoLls ScricH, 1863 ; Murray’s ' 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, Southern j 
Division, pt. i, pp. 1-8,46 ; Woodward’s Hanip* 
shire, i. 67i 100 fF.] K. L. V. 

EDITH or EADGYTH, Saint (962?- 
984), the daiij^hter of King Eadgar nnd Wulf- 
thryth (Wulfrid or Wulftnid), was born in 
962 or late in 961. Her mother, though at 
that time not a professed nun, hnd worn the 
veil at Wilton before the king made her liis 
mistress, and appears to have been united to 
bim by 'handfasting’ [see under Kdoar], 
After the birth of her child she refused to 
yield to his wish that they should complete 
the contract by a regular marriage, and, taking 
her child with her according to custom, went 
bock to Wilton, is said to have become abbess 
of the house (Afonasticon, ii. 323, 324 ; but 
compare Robertson, JTmI. EMagsy 202), and 
lived there, until her death. Ea^yth was 
therofora brought up at AVilton. She was a 
learned young lady, and early in life received 
the veil from .dSthelwold, bishop of Win- 
chester. When she was fifteen her father 
offered to make her abbess of three houses; 
but she refused, for she would not leave her 
mother. .An illustration of the laxity which 
prevailed among such highborn nuns with 
regard to the nHe of their order is afforded 
by the fiict that the saintly Eadgyth would 
occasionally dress with great magnificence. 
On one occasion ASthelwold took her to tasde 
for this, but she answered the bishop by re- 
minding bim that St. Augustine had said ^ 


that 'pride could lurk even in rags.’ She 
built a church at AVilton dedicated to St. 
Dionysius, and is said to have been noted for 
her attachment to the sign of the cross. Arch* 
bishop Dunstan had warning of her approach- 
ing end, and attended her deathbed. She 
died on 16 Sept. 984, in her twenty-third 
year, and was buried W Dunstan in the 
church she had built. l!hLrteen years later 
Dunstan, finding that many miracles wei„ 
worked at her tomb, caused it to bo opened, 
and discovered certain parts of the saint’s 
I body undecayed. The saint, it is said, ap- 
peared to him and explained the special 
meaning of the miracle. In after years Cnut 
chanced to be at Wilton, and hating, it is 
said, the English saints, mocked at the re- 
verence paid to St. Eadgyth, declaring that 
he wouldf never believe in the sonctity of the 
daughter of Ead^r, a man ' given up to vices 
and tlie slave of lust.’ Archbishop iEthel- 
noth reproved him for his impiety ; but the 
king commanded the virgiuB tomb to be 
opened, that he might see what proof of her 
holiness she could bring. On this being 
done the virgin seemed to the king as though 
she was about to fly upon him. Ho repented 
in great terror, and in every part of England 
her ' day ’ was kept with much reverence 
(^Gesta Pontiff. 190). 

[Gotsolin’s Vita S, Eadgitbse, Mabillon’s Acta 
SS. Kcec. V. 636 sq. ; Florence of Worcester, sub 
an. 964 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; William of Malmes- 
bury, Qesta Rpgum, c. 158 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
Gesla Pontificum, 189 , 190 (Rolls Ser.); Dug- 
dale’s Monosticon, ii. 316 , 323 sq. ; Kemble’s 
Codex Dipl. 585 ; Robertson’s Historical Essays, 
176 , 202 .] W. H. 

EDITH or EADGYTH (d. 1076), queen 
of Eadward the Confessor, the eldest daugh- 
ter, and probably the eldest child, of God- 
wine, earl of AVessex, and his wife Oytha 
( VitaEadtvardif 1. 294), wus educated at the 
abbey of Wilton (jib, 1. 488), and was married 
to the king in 1045. Alt hough she is often 
described, after the old English custom, as 
the 'Lady,’ she is also constantly styled queen, 
and it is expressly said that she was ' hal- 



religious motive, never had intercourse with 
her as a wife (William of JuMikoEs, vii. c. 
9; Ailbbd, 377, 378). A glowing account 
is given of her beauty, her piety, and her 
liberality. At the same time it is evident 
that she did not scruple to accept bribes to 
use her influence over the king, even injudi- 
cial cases (Historia Barnes, p. 170), and she 
certainly behaved shabbily in a dispute she had 
with theahbot of Peterborough about the right 
to an estate (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 808, 908). 
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She was as greedy os the rest of her family, 
and was prcmahly not lees violent or uuscrii- 
tniloua than the worst of them. She ww 
extrem^y humble in her behaviomr to the 
IriTta r never taking her seat beside him except 
atiraiir^ or at ™e royal table, but sitting 
at his feet until be signed to her to sit by his 
side ( r’ita Eadw, 9^2). Eadward is said to 
have loved her, but when her father and 
brothers were outlawed in September 1051 , 
he made no objection to tliepropoMlof Arch* 
bishop Robert, the hcod of the foreign faction, 
that he should divorce her (lA. 4?^). Nevci^ 
thclessthe archbishop modified hisj^xoposal 5 , 
ail her lands and treasuivs were seised, and 
she was sent away weeping, though witli 
honour and roviil at tendance (lA, ; or perhaps 
in disgrace and with hut one attendant, Flou. ■ 
'Wie.), to the monastery of Whenvell (A.S, 
CAn>tK; Flok. AViG.),‘or, according to the 
panegyrist, to Wilton ( rV//i.E3arfK5. 491). As 
the panegyrist adds that the monastery t-o , 
which she was sent was that in which she 
had been brought up. it is perhaps going far 
to assume, on the strength of the evidence in 
favour of Wherwell, that Wilton is a * cleri- 
cal error’ {Nonna n Conquest, ii, 166, w. 4) ; 
it seems probable that the queen was first 
sent to Wierwell witli everj* mark of dis- . 
grace, and committed to the keeping of the 
abbess, who is said to have been the king’s . 
sister CAro«., PHerborovf/h ; Gcafa ] 

Hef/unif ii. 199), and that she was afterwanla • 
transferred with royal honour, and possibly 1 
at her own request, to Wilton, the house in , 
which she had passed her childhood and for i 
which she evidently retained a strong affec- [ 
lion. On the reconciliation of the king and 
Earl Godwinc in September 1053 she was 
brought back to the court, and her lands and 
treasures were restored to her. She held con- 
siderable property'. Winchester and Exeter 
came to her on her marriage os her * morning- 
gift,’ and she also held lands in Ruckingliam- 
shire, ilerkshire, Devonshire, and Somerset 
(see referenccjs to * Domesday * in Nonnan 
Conquest, iv. 64, 1 39, 753, 754, v. 803). Like 
her husband, she made gi^s to foreign monas- 
teries. Among these was the monastery of 
St. Riquier in Picardy. The abbot, Gervinus, 
was a special favourite of Eadward, and seems 
to have often come over to England to get 
money from him. Eadgyth shared her hus- 
band’s admiration for the abbot, and on one 
of bis visits advanced to welcome him, accord- 
ing to the English custom, with a kiss. The 
abTOt thought this unseemly and drew bock, 
whereat the queen was greatly offended. The 
king and divers nobles, nowever, pointtnl out 
to her that his self-denial was worthy of 
praise because he had acted in accordance 


with the rules of his order, and I'^adgyth 
was appeased, presented htai with a doak 
wondiously adoriii^ with go^ and «lver 
which he gave to w oIhv 

tained the aboUtioii-of 
abledbishopsatkd abbots 
ladies (dron, 

ii. 846 { the story is quoted at mftb, 
man Cbngumit, iL 535). 

to English ohurdbfis seeift to ha^ biNiu 

large. She save oertain lands to tba 
of Wells (KraeaViB, CMex 917, 918» 
where there is a ciwioua notioe cn theotealiag- 
of her horse at Wedmors^ Someniet^ and 
towards the end of Eadwm*s roign, while 
he was roariug the abbey of Westminster,, 
she was engaged in building a stone ehuroh 
at Wilton in place of the wooden one that had 
hitherto stood there ( Viia JEadw, 1014 sq.) 

Of all her brothers Tostig, earl of North-*' 
umberland, appears to have been specially 
dear to Eadgyth. lie was a violent and 
treacherous man, and on 38 Dec. 1064 Oos-^ 
patric, one of the thegns of his earldom, was 
ttssaa^inated in the king’s palace. The mur- 
der was said have been planned by the 
queen at the instigation of ner brother the 
earl (Flok. Wio.) It was one of the chief 
causes of the revolt of Northumberland, which 
broke out the next year. This revolt and 
the bitter quarrel that ensued between Tostig 
and Harold cost the queem many tears, and 
she had to see her favourite brother banished 
from England ( Vita Eadw, 120;) sq.) Her 
church at Wilton was c-onsecrated in 1065, 
and at the Christmas festival (38 Dec.) of 
that year she represented the king, who was 
then too ill to attend in person, at the con- 
secration of Westminster Abbey (Ailreii, 
399). Before the festival was past she stood 
by the deathbed of her husband, and is re- 
presented as cherishing the feet of the dying 
man. She trcimbled at his prophecy of comb- 
ing evil, for it is said that she had often 
spoken of the general decay of religion. Ead- 
ward thanked her for all her dutifulness to 
him, and declared that she had ever been at 
Ins side like an affectionate dau^ter. He 
commended her to the care of her brother 
Harold, and charged him that slie should 
lose none of the honour that he had bestowed 
upon her ( Vita Eadw, 1565 sq.), a charge that • 
gains significance when connected with the 
queen’s adherence to the cause of Harold’s 
enemy Tostig. On the death of Eadward 
she retired to her city of Winchester, and 
there hoped for the success of Tostigfs expe- 
dition against Harold, which she is said to 
have counselled. Moreover we are told that 
she was anxious that William should be kiiw 
rather than her brother Harold {Qesta 
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Ithm^ 120, 127). Accordingly^, when, eome [ happened October 11, 1058, and other Con- 
weohs after the battle of Hastings, the Con- - figurations concomitant. ... To which is 
qnerorsent to dtimaud that Winchester should prefixed a brief Institution for the better 
paf him tributOi she took counsel with the i understanding the following Discourse, or 
^efioen and obeyed order (Wz])0, 626)* any other of the like nature; and also added, 
Stewes therefor allowed to remain undia- a most ingenioas Dimuzse of true Sys- 


jpossesslOtts;; and even to have re- [1669] (with a new title-pm, SvOt London, . 
i mereaM of revenue from the Con* 1668), 2, « Prse-Nnneiua Bydereus : An Aa- 
. ^fhen^he raised the amount of the trotogical Tmtisb of the Effectoof the Great 

hrmuto |hat was paid by her city of Exeter Conjunction of the two Superior Planets, 
Qm^fueetj iy. 162). When Stigand Saturn & Jupiter, October the X*'' 16(^, and 
hty htx prison at Winchester after he wee other Configurations concomitant, Whmin 
dispossoased of the ar^bilhopric in 1070, she the Fate of Europe for these next twenty 
umd the miserly old man to provide him- years is , . . conjectured,* &c.,4to, London, 
seif with proper food and clothing {Cfesta 1664. Unfortunately, by reason of 'those 
37). In 1071 she was present at enormities * the author had been ' so abun- 
tfae consecration of Walcher as bishop of ! dantly sul^ect to,’ many of the events fore- 
Durham at Winchester, and, struck by his told had happened before the book came 
venerable aspect, exclaimed, ' Here we have a j forth, ' but not before it was penn’d,* declares 
^autiful martyr,* a remark that was exalted j Edlin, ' as divers of my friends do very well 
into a prophecy by the bishop’s violent death, ; know.’ He omits all mention of his own fate, 
which happened soon after (tb. 272). A | apparently througli modeaty ; he died in 
^lorter in the ' Liber Albus’ belonging to the | January 1676-7. 

^pter of WeUa proves that die was at i Coopers New Biographical Mo- 

\\ ilton m the Lent of 1072, and there wit- • tionary, p. 523.1 U. G. 

nessed the sale of an estate to the chureh of , ^ . 

Wells. She died at Winchester on 19 Dec. ! . EpMOlSTD, ^16th cent.), colonel m 

1076. It is said tliat sonic scandals liad : tl‘o '>«tcb service, Iwrn at btirling towards 
Been raised aliont her virtue durinp: both 1 dioclosooftbesixt.!enthcentnry,wastheson 
her married and her widowed life, and that | of “ WTiile still a boy he ran away 

on her deathbed she solemnly denied that I fromhomeforsomeutiknowncnuse,andfound 
they were tnie (Oejito lin/um, ii. 197 ). «y , '"(“y 1° the Low Countries, where he en- 

tho kino's orders she was' buried with tfreat '““foo “» » common soldier under Maurice, 
honour bv the side of her husband in West- ; l»*n«o of Orange, and finally rose to the 
minster. ' ' colonel. Having won fortune and rank he 

g ^ returned to Scotland, and lived with his pa- 
lAnglo.&..xon Cl^n.; Herenee et Wois^-sier Stirling, where be built the mo^ 

fEnfcI.llist.Soc.i: WuliiimMfMulino‘.I»urv,rre;sta i i it i 

Jtoj^m(Ei.gI.irisL..Soc.):tiostaP.mtifi.am{H..Us pulled down m Da2. lie ^so 

Se^) ; Vita biidwanli, Lives of Kilwnr.1 the Co.,- presented n pair of cedours to the town. The 
fessor (Rolls Sor.); Ailred or -Ktholred of Rio- i date of his death is unknown. He wosafnend 
vaux, De Vita &c. Kdwanli tWr,s»«iriH, Twys- ! of the Earl of Mar. Unefif his daughters mar- 
den, 360 »q. ; William of Jumifcges. IJistoria, . riedSirThomas Livingstone ; their eldest son 
Diichesno; William of Poitiers, Gesta Willelnii 1 was created Viscount Teviot by William III 
Duels, Giles; Kroenian’s Norman Conquest, ii. in 1698. On Ills death in 1711 the peerage 
iii. iv. passim ; Saturday Boview, 2 Dec. 1876 ; became extinct. 

Somerset Arch»ol. Soc.*s Proc. xxii. ii. 106.] [Chambers’s Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 

W.H, 1875; Nimmos Hist, of Stirlingshire, 1777, 
EDIilK or EDLYN, IlICHARI) (rf. Plf®® ^ SibUlds Hist, of StWingshire. 

1677), astrologer, was practising in June l<»69 ' » P* *1 

what he terms his ' noble science ’ in ' New EDMONDES, Sir CLEMENT (1664 P- 
Duildinjra in Su^r Loaf Court at the lower 1622), clerk to the council, was born at 
end of Tentor ^ley nere littlo More-fields,’ j Sliniwardine in Shropshire. His parentage 
but by 1664 had removed to a less retired is not known, but he is described in the Ox- 
' study next door above the foiur Swans in ford matriculation register as a yeoman’s 
Biahop^gate Street.' From the stylo of his son, ' pleb. f. ’ (Ojfi Hist. Soc. xi. 162). This 
writings lie appears to have been a more disposes of the statement made by some of 
than ordinarily illiterate knave. He pub- . his biogr^hers, that ho was the son of Sir 
lished: 1. 'Observatioiies A8trolomcfD,or An j Thomas Edmondes [q. v.], comptroller and 
Astrological! Discourse of the Efiects of tluit afterwards treasurer of the household to 
notable conjunction of Saturn and Mars that James 1. The latter, besides being only three 
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Mfs tJiA aenior of dement was 

fim «t flymouthf and tliere w no eTiden^ 
* W a K^atKoni^ip b^woett them. Anthonv a 
Wood, followed by other wntera, states wat 
^ father was an earlier Sir ThomasM- 
mondes, who waseomptroUer of the househcud 


fltedlaigely foom ih» Mjkm 
estates, and on A Oet Ibe Mtifei a 


gmt of the office of 
fie is also said by Wood to hcTa JbiM a 
master of veq^nesta. In Beosmlwr i^t^ and 
the following montbs he was eneaM in 


to Heiwy Vin. but no other evidence of the \ Holland as a. cotmuseioaer to tieat Vlth the. 


existence of this personage can bo found j United Provinces 


as- to 

(Athena Oxon, ii. SUa-G). ' He matriculated • throwing open the ISast IndU tracle and tbh 
at Oxford 8 Jiilv lo8d, entering as clerk or ; Greenland fisherios. He was knighted by 
chorister at Alf Souls' College, of which he i James I at Hampton Court 29^t. 1617, in 
became a fellow in ir)i)0. He proceeded to ^ company with Sir George Calvert and Sir 
the degree of B.A. 5 Nov. 1580, and to that i Albert^ Morton, were also desks of the 
of M.A. U Oct. 1503. A letter from Ed- council. Edmoiidss seems not to have been 
mondes to a ^ir. Kevnolds. in 1508, is among . above taking a bribe to promote the inteiesto 
the Marquis ofSalisbur/a muiuiscripts (Hist of suitors to the privy eounciL The mayor 
MSS. Ojnvn. 6tli llep. npp. p. liotil). It is of Exeter, in August I6:i0, sent him Hwo 
probable that l^dmuiides owed his polit ical pieces nf 44#.’ to liasten a matter which he 
advancement in great part to his marriage ; had before the council (Cti A ri / State JPapere, 
with a lady of the court, which took place at ; Horn. lttl9-:?3, p. 175), and in May 1651 he 
St. Alphage Church by license dated 15 Feb. was accustMl hy a Mr. Leate of having to- 
1697~S. Iliswifc was ^fary Clerk, described ! ceived a bribe from the Spanisli merchants 
as attendant upon the Lady Stalford, and for favouring them in a subsidy raised fpr the 
daughter of llobert Clerk of Orufton, North- ' suppression of pirates (ih. p. 556). Kdmoudes 
amptonshirc, her parents' consent being at- * represented the university of Oxford in thft 
tested b 3 ' her brother l.iewU and by her kins- ; thini parliament of James 1, wdiich met 
man, Mr. John Johnson, one of her majesty’s . 50 Jan. 1050, and was dissolvecl 8 Feb. 1651, 
chaplains. Ralph Edrnonde.<(, of St. iilartin | his colleiiguc being Sir John Rennet. His 
Yintry, draper, attests the consent of the ] final promotion was to the office of secretary 
parents of his brother Clement, who is do- ; of state, but he was prevented from entering 
scribed as of St. Alphage parish, and tliirty , upon its duties by his death, from apoplexy, 

T ears of age (Hart 5V. xxv. 247). On l which took jihice on 13 Oct. 1655, at his town 
Julj’ 1600 Edmondcs was the bearer of a i house at St. Murtin-iii-the-Fields, at the age 
despatch from JSir Francis \'ere with news of . of fifty-eiglit. His w'ill, dated 30 April 1651, 
the battle of Nieuport {Cat o/ State Papers^ 1 -was provnd in the F. C. C. 28 Oct. 1625 (92, 
Horn. 1598-1601, p. 446 j. On 5 May in the Suvile). He purchased the manor of Preston, 
following year he entered the service of the ; near Northampton, of a descendant of the 
city of London as colleague and assistant ITartivell family, in whose possession it had 
to the remembrancer, Ur. Giles Fletcher j been for iiiuiiy generations. IIo was buried 
[q. V.], receiving half the fee and a livery i in Prcfttoii Churcli, where a monument and 
TOwn yearly ( City Jiecorf/Sj Repertory 26, if. • memorial stone wx*re erected to his memo^ 
529 < 1 , 283a, 3176). Four years later, 5 July : with Englisli and Ijatin inscriptions, ifo 
1605, on the resignation of his distinguisheil ! had three children — a son, CharJe.s, and two 
chief, he w'as appointed to the office, at a j daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, all of whom ' 
yearly salary^ of 100/. (lA. Rep. 27, f. 37 a), j survived him. 

In this capacity he drew the assurance made i Kdmoudes had a high reputation for learn- 
by the king for certain largti sums of money ' ing and as u writer on mUitary art. Anthony 
borrow'cd of the city, for w'hir'h,on 30 Marcn ' h Wood savs * he was a learned ])erson, waa 
1608, he received a warrant from the privy | generally skill’d in all arts and scieflees, and 
council for 113/. 13#. 4ft As the oliicial ' mmous as w'ell for military as for politic 
mouthpi^e of the city he was in constant j affairs, and therefore esteemed by all as an or- 
communication with the court, and made such j nament to his degree and profession.’ FulLIgc 
^ wd uso^ of^his opportunities a^to obtain, j -writes: ^Thisauthormay pass for an eminent 


13 Aug. 1609, the grant of the office of clerk 
of the council for life. On his consequent 
resignation of the office of city remembrancer, 
which seems to have afibrded mm much leisure 
for literary work, the city presented him with 
^rty angels for a velvet cloak (lA. Rep. 29, f. 

Between 1610 and 1612 Edmondes bene- 


instnnee to what perfection of theorie tliey 
may attain in the matter of war who were 
not acquainted with the practick part therof/ 
His name appears among the subscribers to 
Minsheu’s polyglot dictionary in 1617. > Hi 
w-orks were : 1. * Obsen'ations upon the first 
five books of CmsaPs Commentaries,’ dedi* 
cated to Sir Francis Vere, fol. Londo^ 100(1 
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^OtxNmdwa on tiM Siteth and SeranUi 
ISoob^’AiL LtmdOBtl^ Anotihor edition, 
fol. Iioadon, 1604* with medallion portraits 
of ObmAt and (f ) Edmwda. This edition is 
pot Utbntioned by bibliographers, but a (^py 
is in Ilr. Williams’sLibnuy m Grafton Street, 
Oower Street, aiid the title-page is in the 
duildhall IiibiaxT. Another edition of the 
first five books, dedicated to Prince Henry, 
with his poi^it, foL London, 1609. Other 
editions, with the eighth book of commen- 
taries by A. Hirtius and his commentaries 
on the Alexandrian and, African wars, ap- 
peared in 1656, 1677, and' 1696, all published 
in London. An edition without place or date 
is in the libnpy of Merton College, Oxford. 
2. 'Observations on the Lauding of Forces 
designed for the Invasion of a Country. . . . 
With some animadversions by Sir waiter 
Haleigfa,* 8vo, London, 1759. This is a 
reprint from the author’s previous work, 
a, ' The Manner of our Modem Tniiiiing, or 
Tuctiok l^actlce,’ appended tf) tlie various 
editions of the ‘ (.)bservations on Caesar’s 


Queen 'li^itabeth’s household, and to 
hrottght his namesake to court at a very earl4« 
age (cf. Atkmm Oaum, ii, 822-6). But therfi 
is no proof of the presence of an elder 
Thomas Edmondes about the court, and hU 
existence is shadowy. Sir Francis Walsiii^ 
ham patronised young Edmondes, and in 1692 
he was appointed English agent to Homy IV 
at Paris, at a salary of twenty shillings a day. 
The money was paid so irregularly that in 
1593 Edmondes asserted that he had ' not the 
moans wherewith to put a good garment on 
my back to appear in honest company.* For 
a short jierioa Edmondes contemplated ally- 
ing himself with the Earl of Essex, but his 
correspondence with the earl ceased on 81 Dec. 
1595. Thenceforth he was faithful to the 
Cecils, and was denounced as 'a Judas* by 
Essex's following. To Don Antonio he was 
always opposed, and docllned to aid bis in- 
trigues in France or England. On 17 May 
1596 he was appointed secretary to the queen 
for the French tongue, and was recalled from 
Paris soon afterwanls. lie resumed his office 


tk>mmentaries.’ TJie following have not been I 
ublished : ' History of the United Provinces,* I 
616 j[Exoter Coll. Oxford, MS. 108); ' De- ; 
scription of the Polity of the IJiiited Pro- ! 
vinces,’ 1616 (Bodleian Library, Tanner 
MS, 216, and manuscripts of I^rd Caltliorpe, | 
Otosvenor Square, MSK Comm. 2nd 1 

Hep. p. 46) ; * Report touching the Flooded 
Lands in the counties of Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Nor- 
folk,* 1618 (Bodleian Library MSS,); 'A Few 
Words to the Trained Bands and Soiildiers of 
London Citie in these Pori Ions Times,’ 19 June 
1642, fol. 20 pp. ^Oiiildiiall Library MS. 3). 
This is a clever forgery, purjiorting to have 
been written at the alM)ve date, mid consists 
of a slightly altered transcript of the treatise 
on modem tactics, No. 3 above. 

[Wood’s Athena; Oxoo, ii. 3*22-3 ; Fasti Oxon. 
pt. i. col. 239; Fuller’s Worlliios; Metcalfe’s 
Book of Knights, p. 172; Kemembrancia, or 
Letteivbook of the City of London, p. 47 n. ; Syll, 
to RymeFs Fcodera, ii. 838 ; Bridges’s Hist, of 
Northamptonshire, i. 382-3.] C. W-ii. 

BDbIoNDES, SiK THOMAS 
1689), diplomatist, fifth son of Thomas Ed- 
mondes of Fowoy, Cornwall, was bom at 
Plymouth about 1563. His father was head- 
customer of the port of Plymouth, was mayor 
in 1682, and was himself the son of Henry 
Edmondes of New ^arum, Wiltshire, by 
Juliana, daughter of William Brandon of the 
same place {cf. Ilist, MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 
263 6, ^7 5). Hib mother was Joan, daughter 
of Antony Delabare of Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 
Another Sir Thomas Edmondes is stated by 
Anthony k Wood to have been controller of 


as agent at the French court for a short time 
in October 1597, and for a third time between 
J uly 1 598 and J unc 1 69t>. Sir Henry Neville,^ 
who was then ambassador at Paris, wrote of 
his diplomatic abilities in the highest terms. 
In the following December be was sent to 
make arrangements for a conference between 
English envoys and Archduke Albert in the 
I Netherlands : the archduke was unwilling 
I that the conference should take place in Eng- 
I land, as Edmondes was instructed to pro- 
pose ; the envoy thert*fore journeyed to Paris 
and arranged that the meetings of the com- 
missioners for negotiating the peace should 
take place at Boulogne, lie returned to Eng- 
land on 17 Feb. 1597--8 ; left for Brussels 
11 March; saw the archduke again eleven 
days later ; obtained his assent to take part 
in the negotiations ; and was received with 
special favour by Elizabeth in April. Ed- 
mondes was one of the commissioners to treat 
in behalf of England at Boulogne. He stayed 
there from 16 May to 28 July 1698, but a 
dispute as to precedence between the repr^ 
sentatives of the negotiating powers, Spain 
and England, brought the meeting to an 
abortive ending. Edmondes was rewarded 
for his exertions with a clerkship of the privy- 
council. In Juno and August 1601 he was 
sent to France to protest against the bad 
treatment to which the French subjected 
English merchants, and to suggi'st an active 
alliance between Elizabeth and Henir IV for 
the purpose of attacking Spain in the Nether- 
lancls. On 29 Sept. 1601 he was elected M.P. 
for Liskeard. On 10 Feb. 1602-3 he was in 
London supping with his friends Winwood, 
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Cham'berlaiu/ and others at the Mermaid July, with a view to aidinjf the maiSdaga' 
tavern (Chamberlain, ZetterSf p. 178^. The scheme, which came to nothmg. Edmondei 
.death of Elizabeth did not interfere with Ed- attend^ the conference between the fVench 
mondes’s diplomatic work. He was knighted protestants and the government at Lpudun 
by James 1, 20 May 1008 ; on 18 March 1608- in 1616, and recommended the former to oc- 
1004 became M.P. for Wilton ; and after tlie I cept the latter’s terms, although his displays 
conclusion of peace between Spain and Eng- I of hostilitv to Homan Catholicism had ofw 
land, 18 Aug. 1604, became ambassador to the -UKipardisea his friendly relations with the 
archduke at llrussels. He left England to Erench court. At the close of 1610 he was 
take up his office 10 April 1605, after being oMered to England, but directed to hold 
granted a reversion to the post of clerk himself in readiness tc return to France. On 
of the crown. Edmondes chiefly directed 21 Dtic. James I made him controller of his 
his energii's at Brussels to keeping tlie peace household, and adfiiitted him next day to the 
between Spain and the States-Cleneral, and privy council. In January 1016-17 he and 
found Prince Maurice difficult to deal with. Winwood arranged with Scamafissi, the So- 
He was recalled in tlie autumn of 1609. In voyord envoy, tiiat Baleigh should attack 
April 1610 he acted as an assistant-commis- Genoa in the interests of Savoy against Spain; 
sioner in the negotiations for a defensive al- but the scheme broke down, and in 1618 
lianco between France and EngLind, and in Kaleigh, just before his execution, charged 
31ay following was hastily sent to Paris as Edmondes, among others, with having in- 
EngHsh ambassador in order that he might re- stigated him to attack Spain on his last 
port on the const^ueiices of Henry IV’sassas- voyage. lie returned to France in April 
sination. The French government did what 16l7, hut retired from the embassy before 
it could to prevent Kdmondes’s appointment tbe year cIoscmI. On 19 Jan. 1617-18 he bei 
to Paris. *1. de Puisieiix, Henry TV’s chief " treasiii*er of the royal household, and 
minister, complained that he knew too much | in 1620 succeeded by reversion to the clerk- 
about Franco, and Villeroi, a secretary of I ship of the crown in the king’s bench court, 
state, feared ‘ his spirit and courage.' *Ed- j He was elected M.P. for both Dorchester and 
monies was, however, well rt'cei veil. Early Bewdley in December 1620, and cliose to sit 
in 1611 friends of the elector palatine con- for the latter eonstituency. In Febniaiy 
suited him as to the reception likely to be 1628-4 he was elected for Chichester, and for 
accorded in England to the elector’s offer of Oxford University on 16 April 1626. He was 
marriage w-ith Ihrincess Elizabeth, and ho re-elected at Oxford 28 March 1625-6, but 
was soon instructed to open negotiations for the ret urn was «leclart‘d void. He was elected 
the marriage of Prince Henry with Princess for Penryn, CornAvall, on 3 March 1627-8. 
Christina, Louis XIII’s sister.’ Prince Henry’s He spoke frequently in the House of Corn- 
death (6 Nov. 1612) brought the proposal to mons in behalf of the government, and irri- 
nothing, and on 9 Nov. he received metruo- tated the opposition by bis insistence on 
tions to propose Prince Charles as the Prin- Charles I’s honesty and good intentions. In 
cess Christina’s suitor in his dead brother’s the third parliament of Charles I he proposed 
place. Edmondes deemed this haste inde- the appointment of Sir Henry Finchos speaker 
cent, and suppressed the despatch. James I (March 1628), and in the famous sitting of 
subsequently approved his action, and ex- 2 March 1628-9 tried to protect the spe&er 
plained that it had not Ijeen intended that from the assaults of the pari iaxneutui'y leaders. 
Edmondes should ojien the proposal, but j llislast official work wastovisitParisin June 
should entertain it if suggested by others, j 1629 as English ambassador to ratify a new 
In 1618 some dispute arose as to precedency ' treaty of peace between France and England, 
between him and the Spanish ambassador. { This business ended in September, mid after 
Edmondes is said to have privately journeyed ten years' retirement from public life, he died 
to Rome, and obtained proof from' the papal 20 Sept. 16.89, aged about seventy-six. 
archives of England's right to precede Castile j Edmondes married twice. Ills first wife, 

(Lloyd, State Worthier), In December 1613 , whom he marruKl, according to Chamberlain, 
be applied for his recall, but the request was | in May 1601, was Magdalen, daughter and 
refused on the ground that be was best fitted j coheiress of Sir John Wood, clerk of thesig- 
to carry on the negotiations for a marriage | net ; she died at Paris 31 Dec. 1614. lus 
between Prince Charles and Princess Chris- 8(*cond wife was Sara, daughter of Sir James 
tina. James I was enthusiastic for the match; Harington of Exton, and sister of the first 
his council opposed it. The French court Lord Ifarington of Exton. She had been 
gave no positive indications of its intentions, twice previously married: first to Francis, 
EdmondescametoEnglandin Janiiaiy 1613- lord Hastings, eldest son of George, fourth 
1614, but returned to Paris in the following carl of Huntingdon {d, 1596) ; secondly to 
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SdwaicLeleventlibaronZouohe (d. 1636). The 
license for Edmondes'g marriage to this lady, 
'who was 8i]d:y years old, is dated 1 1 Se^. 1626 
^OSTJBR, JMLarria^e JLicenaea, p. 441 ; Bukkb, 
J^eeraffe. s. v. * Huntingdon Through his 
first wife Edmondes acquired the manor of 
Albyns, Komford, Essex, where Inigo Jones 
built a mansion for him. He had one son and 
three daughterq,l;^y his first marriage. The son, 
Henry, was horn in July 1602, is said to have 
become knight of the Hath, and died in 1685, 
an inveterate drunkard. The Earl of SJirews- 
bury and SirltobertCecil^ere his godfathers 
(CiiAHBE&LAiit, p. 146). The eldest daugh- 
ter, Isabella, whose godmother was the Arch- 
duchess of Austria, was born at Brussels in 
November 1007, and married, about March 
1624—5, Henry, lord IJelawarr; Mary, the 
second daughter, married Robert Mildmay, 
by whom she had, among utiier children, a i 
son, Benjamin, who became Baron Fitzwal- , 
ter ; Louisa, the youngest child, was baptised ^ 
15 Sept. 161 1 , her godfather being J xmisXIll, ' 
«and her godmother the queen-regent. In . 
IStarch 1635-6 she married one of her father's i 
servants. I 

Edmondes was very short in stature, and 
was known to his contemporaries as the ■ 
* little man.’ His reputation as a diploma- 
tist was very great. Sir Robert Cecil de- 
scribed him as ‘ very trusty and sufficient,’ 
and the enemies of h'nglaiut never concealed 
their fear of him. The style of his despatches 
is clear and pointed, and all his letters, 
whether on private or public topics, are emi- 
nently readable. A very valuable collection 
of Edmoiides’s correspondence, in twelve folio 
volumes, is now among the ytovve M8S. (707) 
in the British Museum. It has been .* 400008 - 
sivelv in the pos8e.ssion of Secretary Thurloe, 
Lord-chancellor Somers, the lion. Philip 
Yorke, the Maniiiis of Buckinglmm, and th_ 
Earl of Ashburnliam. Nearly fifteen hundred 
letters from and to Edmondes are liert^ ex- | 
tant, and all political persons of note of the j 
time are represented. A portrait in oils was 
At one time pit^ftxed to the first volume, but 
this unbappUy is now missing. 

[Mnch of Edmondcs's official corrospondenco 
was printed by Dr. Thomas Birch in his Histori- 
cal View of the Negotiations between the Courts 
<jf England, Imnco, and Brussels from the year ' 
1572 to 1617, Lond. 1749, and in bis Memoirs i 
of Queen Elizabeth, Lond. 1 754. Lodge's Tllus*. 
tratious of British History, 1791, and Win wood’s 
Memorials, 1725, also contain many of Ed- 
ittotades's despatches. See also Biog. Brit., ed. 
Kippis ; Gardiner’s Hist. ; Forster s Sir John 
Eliot, Tols. i. ii. ; Chamberlain’s Letters, temp. 
Elis. (Camd. 80 c .) ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1590-1689 ; Lloyd’s State AYorthics.] S. L. L. 


i EDMONDS, RICHARD (;i801-1886), 
j scientific writer, eldest son of llichard Eo- 
! monds, town clerk and solicitor of Penzance, 
' was bom on 18 Sept. 1801, and educated at 
Penzance. He had some poetical tastes, after- 
wards manifested in forty-four hymns contri- 
buted to a volume of * Hymns for f*estivals of 
the Church’ (1857). In 1828 he contiributed 
‘ to the 'Cornish Magazine.’ The RoyaKieologi- 
cal Society of Cornwall, founded at Penzance 
in 1814, stimulated Edmonds to geological 
ohserv'ations in Mount’s Bay, especially on the 
sandbanks between Penzance and Marazion 
' and the submerged forests of that shore, and he 
communicated his results to that society. In 
1848 the Penzance Natural History and An- 
tiquarian Society was established. It began 
to publish in 1H46, and communications from 
Edmonds were revised and collected in a 
volume entitled * The Land's End District : 
its Antiquities, Natural History, Natural 
Phenomena, and Scenery’ (1862). In 1832 
Edmonds sent paj>era ' On Meteors observed 
in Cornwall * and ‘ On the Ancient Church 
discovered in Perranzabuloe * to the ' Literary 
Gazette’ and the 'London and Edinburgh 
Philosophical ^Magazine,’ and subsequenuy 
from time to time he contributed to these 
journals on antiquarian and geological sub- 
jects. Edmonds w'us corresponding secretary 
for Cornwall of the Cambrian Archicological 
Society. Ho became a diligent inquirer 
after the evidences of Phcenician commerce, 
of Roman rule, and Celtic possession in the 
•"'estorn peninsula of Cornwall. He collected 
many interesting facts, but was wanting in 
the critical faculty necessary for u.seful in- 
vestigation. 

On 5 July 1848 a remarkable disturbance 
of the sea was observed in Mount’s Bay. 
Edmonds recorded with much care the pheno- 
mena as observed by him at I’eiizanee. Ho 
collected accounts of analogous phenomena 
on the Cornish coast, and in subsequent years 
several c.\'nmple3 of similar alternate ebbing^ 
and flowings of the sea were recorded by Ed- 
monds ana others, and rather hastily attri- 
buted by liiiii to submarine earthquakes. Ed- 
monds thus gained t he title of a seismologist, 
to which he certainly can make no claim. He 
was sin^larly modest and timid, even to the 
point or confusion in stating his views. Not- 
withstanding tills he collected with much 
labour all the ramarkable facts connected 
with earthquakes, and induces his readers 
to believe that he traces some connection 
between the abnormal tides of the Atlantic 
and the small earthquake shocks sometimes 
felt in Cornwall. He had never received any 
scieiitific training, and failed to attribute the 
oscillations to their true cause, the formation 
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of a vast tide wave in mid oceiuif probably due 
to astronomical influences. He wrote about 
twelve papers on the Celtic remains of Com- 
wb 11> upon Boman antiquities^ and ancient 
customs. His papers on the imitations of the 
sea were sent to the Royal Irish Academy, to 
the British Association, the * Gentleman’s 
Magasine,’ the * Philosophical iMiigasine,’ as 
wefl as to the journals published by the Corn- 
wall Geological Society and to the Royal 
Institution of Coniwall. Edmonds left Corn- 
wall shortly after 1S70, and died in 1886. 

[Tho Land's End District, 1862; Boose and 
Courtney's Bibl. Cornubiensis ; Reports of Ply- 
mouth Institution, 1808; Transactions of tho 
Royal Corn Will Geological Society; Edinburgh 
Now Philosophical Journal, 1845; Loudon and 
Edinburj^h Philosophical Mag. 1832 ; Literary 
Gazette, 1832-5; Royal Corawali Polytechnic 
Society, 12th Report, 1869.] R. H-t. 

EDMONDSON, GEORGE (1798-1863), 
educationalist, w'as born in Lancaster 8 Sept. 
1798. His parents were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. His early ^rcars were spent 
entirely among quakers, and he always be- 
longed* to the society. He had a gift for 
mechanical invention, shared by his brother 
Thomas [q. v,] They were both educated at 
Ackwortli school, Vorkshire, of which John 
Fothergill [q.v.] was the principal .supporter. 
Fothergill proposed that the pupils of both 
sexes should be taught a trade. Little was done 
to realise his views, but Ackwortb 'was a better 
English middle class-school than existed else- 
where in the country at tho time. At the age 
of fourteen Edmondson left, lie wished to 
be a teacher, and wa.s apprenticed to William 
Singleton, tho reading master of the Ack- 
worth scliooljwho had commenced a boarding- 
school in a large old-fashioned house at Broom- 
hall, near Sheffleld. Singleton -u'as a humane 
man who objected to the use of .the rod. 
Edmondson learned bookbinding under him, 
executing all that was necessary for the school. 
A well-known Friend, Daniel \Vheeler, taught 
Edmondson agriculture. 

In 1814 Alexander I of Russia visited Eng- 
land. He was much impressed by the quakers, 
and in 1817 invited Wheeler to su^rintend 
some agricultural institutions in Russia. Ed- 
mondson, on the suggestion of Mr. Singleton, | 
joined the party as tutor to 3Ir. Wheeler’s i 
children and assistant in the 'work. Ht; lived 
in Russia until 1820, when he returned to 
England to marry Miss Singleton, the daugh- 
ter of his old schoolmaster. He returned 
with his wife to (Jkta, near St. Petersburg, 
where they were living during the inundation 
in 1824. In the course of the following year . 
the whole of the bog land around the capital 


was brought into cultivation. After seven 
years’ residence in Russia, during which he ac- 

? [uired good conversational knowledge of the 
auguage, he returned to England, uthough 
the hmperor mode him handsome to- 

remain^ He returned to England less rich 
than he might have been but tor his scruple^ 
against accepting bribes. The emperor, in- 
deed, offered Edmondson a thousand acres of 
unreclaimed land at Shoosharry, which Ed- 
mondson declined, as the only dwelling avail- 
able during the work would have been fdtal 
to hisfamily. In England Edmondson opened 
a school at Blackbmm in 1830, and a little 
later on one at Tulketh Hall, near Preston. 
At Tulketh Hall he had to refuse numerous 
pupils, when he was induced to take 
wood Hall, Hampshire, erected by the fol- 
lowers of Robert Owen. There eiglit hundred 
acres of laud enabled him to add agriculture 
to the subjects taught iu his school, and he 
was able to carry out his great aim of establish- 
ing a science and tijchiiical school. He was 
one of the early promoters of the College of, 
I^iiceptnrs, and went beyond his fellows in 
his appreciatiftii of the value of practical in- 
struction. His genius lay more in organisa- 
tion than teaching, and ho made tho school 
very perfect in its arrangements. He had a 
carpenter’s and a blacksmith’s shop as well 
ns a printing-office, in which a mont hly perio- 
dical was issued, ctlited, and at one time set 
up by the boys. Ho had several Bradshaws 
among his school books, in 'which tho boys 
were examined in finding routes. Professor 
Tyndall, Professor Ai-cher Hirst, Dr. II. De- 
bus, F.U.S., and Professor Franklaud were 
among the teachers. One of the earl lest pupils 
at Queeiiwood was Henry Fawcett [q. v. J 
Like Pestalozzi, Edmondson had t ho power 
of influencing those about him by liis own 
enthusiasm, and did much to introduce anew 
system of education. He was largely assisted 
by his wife, who, in the opinion of many, bad 
a superior intellect, to his oWn. He died, after 
ono dav’s illness, 15 May 1863, and 'was buried 
in the Wrial-ground of the Society of Friends 
at Southampton. People of all kjnds of 
opinion assembled to show their regard for 
his capacity, usefulness, and integrity. 

[F^m tlie Lune to the Neva, London, 1879; 
Reminiscences by Edmondson’s daughter, Mrs. 
Davis Benson ; letters of Professor J. Tyndall, 
Dr. John Yeats, and C. Wilmore, principal of 
Quoon'wood College.] G. J. H. 

EDMONDSON, HENRY (1607 P-1 669L 
schoolmaster, horn in Cumberland about 160/^ 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 10 May 
1622, aged 16. * After he had undergone the 
servile places of a poor child and tabarder ' 
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he proceeded B.A. 81 June 1620 and M.A. | the business of coach«painter till his deaths 
30 June 1680, and was elected iellow of his which hapi^ned soon after that of his father. 


college. He beeame usher of Tunbridge 
schom, Kent, under Dr. Nicholas Orev, and 
in 1668, on the death of Thomas Widdowes, 
was appointed by his college master of the 
endowed free school of Northleach, Glouces- 


Edmondson’s library was sold by auction in 
1788 (NichoXiS, Lit, Aneed, iii. &3). 

His works are ; 1. * Buronagium Qenealo- 
gicum, or the Pedigrees of the English Peers, 
deduced from the earliest times. . . . Origi- 


'tershire, where he remained till his death, nally compiled by Sir William Segar, and 
He was buried in the church there on 16 July I continued to the present time by Jos^h 
1669, leaving behind him the reputation of a | Edmondson,* 6 vols. Lond. 1764, folio. Ihe 
highly efficient schoolmaster, lliswork^all work was originally published in numbers, 
on educational topics, were: 1. ' Lingua Lin- and when completed sold for twenty-five 
guarum. The natural lai^guage of languages, guineas. It ivas followed by a sixth volume 
wherein it is desired and endeavour^ that of subsequent creations. The whole may be 
tongues may be brought to teach themselves considered os a w'ork of infinite labour, but 
and words may be best fancied, understood, the information^ given is not much to be de- 
' and remembered,’ London, 1665. 2. *lio- | pended upon. Tiio plates of arms are very 

monyma et Synonyma Lingum Latiute con- | well executed, but are in bad taste ; some 
juncta & dii^uncta,* Oxford, 1061. There ; them were engraved by Francesco Bartolozsi. 
IS also a work by Edmondson in manuscript j ^lauy of the largo quartered coats were pre- 
at the Bodleian (Bawl. MS. in Bibl. BodL sentation plates, contributed by the peers 
Misc, p. 226) entitled * Incruenta Contentio at their own expense. A copy of the work 
siveBeUum ^tionale, Medicated toSirlleu^ in the British Museum has many valuable 
Worsley, hart., and dated 1 Jan. 1646-7. It manuscript additions by Francis Hargrave. 
*is*a collection of arguments pro and con ' 2. ^ An Historical and Genealogical Account 
divided into soven parts, viz. Academia, Aula, of the noble Family of Greville . . . includ- 
Campus Martiu8,Ih'spublica, Domus Exterior, ing the History and Succession of the several 
Domus Interior, and Domus Superior.* , Earls of Warwick since the Norman Con- 
[0*f. Univ. H«g. (0»f. Hist. Soc.), vol. ii. pt. : “’LL""?® “Ctwunt onVurwick Castle,' 

ii. p. 40.5; WooU’* AthfiKE ()x<m. (Wiw). iii. , 8- Companion to tlm 

474-6 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 426, 456.] ! Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland,* Lond. 

8. L. L. ! 1776, 8vo. 4. ‘A Complete Body of Heraldry: 

' containing an Historical Enquiry into the 
EDMONDSON, JOSEPH (d. 1786), origin of Armories . . . the proper methods 
herald and genealogist, was originally ap- ofblazoningondmai'shallingATmorialBear- 
prentice^l to a barber, but afterwards became ings . . . the arms ... of all Sovereign 
a coach-painter^ and lieing much employed Princes and States ... an historical cata- 
in emblazoning coat-armour on carriages was loguc of all the difterent orders of kiiightliood 
led to the stiicly of heraldry and genealogy. , . . the arms of the counties, cities, boroughs. 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of and towns corporate in England and Wales f 
Antiquaries, and in March 1764'was created and of the aboies and religious houses . . . 
"Mowbray herald extraordinary (Noble, Co/- the arms of archiepiscopal and episcopal sees 
lege of Armtt, p. 444). This appointment in < . . . a discourse on , . . funeml trophies, 
the College of Arms did not prevent him ’ Glover’s Ordinary of Anns augmented and 
from continuing the couch-painting business, improved. An Alphabet of Arms . . . and 
which be carried on successfully for many • a copious Glossary, 2 vols. I^ond. 1780, folio, 
years. The appearance of his ^Baronagium* . An account of the multifarious contents of 
(1764) attracted the attention of the nobility, • this splendid 'work is given in Moulo*s * Bibl. 
and brought him much employment in tho j Heraldica,*pp.480-8. 5. * Precedency,* Lond. 
compilation of pedigrees. Indeed, most of the | (1780.^),^ 24mo. 6. 'The present Peerages 

peers had tlieir genealogies drawn up or re- ' . . . the plates of arms revised by .Toseph 
arranged by him. When the baronets made Edmondson,’ Lond. 1786, 8vo. 7. ' Alplia- 
an unsuccess Tol attempt to obtain some aug- ' bet of Arms with the Arms in trick,’ manu- 
mentation of their privileges, as appendages script (Thorpe, Cat. of Ancient M ^ S , 1885, 
to their titles, they ^ose Edmondson as their . No. 82y). 8. 'Proposal for the institution 
secretary, lie died at his residence in W^ar^ ' of an Oraer of Merit, with drawings,* Addit. 
wick Street, Golden Square, on 17 Feb. 1786, | MS. 6830, f. 82. 9. ' Papers relating to tbo 
andf was buried in the cemetery of St. James’s, j institution of the Order oi St, Patrick, 1783,’ 
Piccadilly. His extravagant manner of liv- J Addit. MS. 14410, f. 10. 10. ' Pedigrees of 
ing prevented him from leaving any con- Families of Great Britain, 1784-0,* Addit. 
sidexable property to his son, who continued | MS, 19819. 
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used at the Dublin office did not require five 
his shillings’ worth of repair in five yearsf and 


In the compilation of his ^Baronagium invention, as well as the dating press. Blay- 
and * Complete Bod^ of Heraldry ’ he was lock^ a Dublin watchmaker, helped to carry 
atW assisted by Sir Joseph Aylofie, bart., out Edmondson’s idea. The first machine 


A fine portrait of Edmondson, in ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tabard and collar of SS., engraved by Bar- never needed more until the sheer wearing 
tolozsi, is prefixed to the first volume of the away of the brasswork necessitated replace-, 
* Complete Body of Heraldry.’ There is an- ment. The Manchester and Leeds railway 
other portrait of him in mezzotint by J. first adopted Edmondson’s invention, and em^ 
Jones, from a painting by T. Beach (Bbom- ployed him at Oldham lioad for a time. 
IBY, Cat. 0 / raved ArfraiU,^, 401). In This machine was subsequently greatly im- 
the British Museum there^ is a printed cata- proved,andwhile the original feature of print- 
logue of his library, including a collection of ingone ticket at onee has always been main- 
manuscripts sold June J 786. tamed, its general cofiipleteness and efficiency 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ivi. pt. i. p. 1 82 ; Addit. MS. have been materially increased by tlie inge- 


6331, f. C9 ; Nichols s Lit^ Ahecd. Tii,121. €58 ; j nuityof Mr. James Carson. Edmondson took 
Nichols’s llhistr. of Lit. iv. 543, 643, 644, vi. ! out a patent, and let it out on profitable terms, 
507, viii. 462 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Por- ton shillings per mile per annum, a railway 
traits, i. 1 09; Monlo’s Bibl. Heraldica. pp. 399, thirty miles long paying 15/. a year for a 
426, 430, 450; Lowndes s fiibL Man. license to print their tickets, lie died on 
(Bohn), 71 5. J T. C. * 2^ June 1851. He worked out his invention 

EDMONDSON, THOMAS (1792-1851), with skill and patience, enjoyed its honours 
inventor, born at Lancaster, ;30 June 1792, with modesty, and dispensed its fruits with 
of a qiiaker family, was a brother of George | generosity. 

Edmondson [q. v.] In his youtli he dis- , [Our Railwiiy Ticket System, by Harriet Mar- 
played great aptitude for mechanical inveii- • tinean. Household Words, vol. vi. 1852; John 
tion ; and his mother, seeing that hci could B. ICdmoudson’s To whom are wo indebted for 
never be kept out of mischief, tauglit him the Hailway TicketSystom?; Mrs. Davis Benson’s 
knitting to keep him quiet and useful. He Prom the Luiie to tho Neva.] (f. J. H. 

afterwanls became a journeyman cabinet- { , 

maker with the firm of Gil tows & Go. in ; EDMONDSTON, AUIHUR, M,D, 
Lancaster. W'hile there he made several im- , (1776 .*^-1841), writer on the Shetland Isles, 
provemeuts in cabinet -making implements, * eldest son of Laurence Edmondston of Has- 
and contrived a mechanical arrangement by cosay, surgeon in licrwick, and Mary San- 
which a busy housewife could chum the dersim of Buness, Shetland, was bom about 
butter and rock the cradle at the same time. . 1776 at Ler^vick. The family of Edmondston 
Thoroughness in manufacture, completeness t-'* of the oldest in Shetland. Idmond- 



into business ; though a Friend he wtw not . tered the army, and served under Sir llalph^ 
successf^. He entcr<*d into partnership in ■ A^rcromby in Egy^it. lh»tuming to I^r-* 
Carlisle; the firm became bankrupt. He ■ vriek he succeeded to his father’s practice, 
nevertheless paid all his creditors wdieii means unmarried in 1841. Hcj w^as a skilful 

came to him. He became a railway clerk '• physician, giving special attention to diseases 
at a small station at Milton, afterwards of tho eye; he wrote tw'o treatises ouophthol- 
called Brampton, about fourteem miles from , mia, published respectively in London, 1802, 
Carlisle, on the Newcastle and Carlisle rail- ; wid Edinburgh, 18()6. His most con8j4cTable 
way. Having to fill up paper tickets for each 1 w'ork was his ‘View of the Ancient and 
passenger, he found the writing irksome as ' Present State of the Zetland Islands,’ pub- 
well as delaying. It occurred to him in 1837 lished in 1809 in two volumes, 8vo. The 
that the work might be done bv a machine, book discusses tho political and natural his- 
and tickets be printed on one uniform system, tory of Shetland, its agriculture, fisheries, 
\Vhen he afterwards showed his family the commerce, antiquities, manners, &c., and 
spot in a Northumberland field where his though defleient in some things, especially 
invention occurred to him, he used to say natural history, contains a large amount of 
that it came into his mind complete in its | useful information. Edmondston was ^the 
whole scope and all its details. Out of it | brother of Dr. Laurence Edmondston [q« v.j 
pew the railway clearing house, which has [Allibono's Diet, of British and American 
been of inestimable advantage in saving time Authors ; Edinburgh Review, xvii. 135-55 
and trouble. The checking machine was his vote information.] W. G. B. 
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XiDMONDSTON, LAURENCE, M.l). versity of Edinburgh/ 1830. 2.^ The Claims 
(1705-1879), naturalist, youngest brother of of Shetland to a separate Representation in 
Arthur Edmondston [q. y.], was bom in 1795 Parliament,’ 1830. 3. ' Obseryations on the 
at Lerwiek in Shetland, began life in a meiv ‘ Distinctions, History, and Hunting of Seals 
cantile office in London, and for some time in the Shetland Islands,’ 1837. 4. * Goneral 


resided and trayelled on the continent as 
figent for the house with which he was con- 
1 ^ nected. Having a strong literary and scien- 
^ ’ tific turn, he leit the mercantile profession, 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and then 
settled as a medical practitioner in Unst, the 
most northerly of the Shetland i slancls. W ith 
great skill in his professi^h and much interest 
in the welfare ot the islanders he combined 
remarkable acquirements in science. He 
was an accom^ished chemist, arcbseologlst, 
Unguist, and musician. He did much to bring 
into notice the chroma to of iron, found, it is 
said, in no otlier part of the British islands than 
Shetland. He had an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of iiutiquarian lore, especially | 
Norse, and was familiar not only with the 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish 
languages, but also with the Scandinavian 
tongues and their various dialects : Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, and Faroese. 

His favourite study and pursuit was na- 
tural history, lie made numort^us additions 
to the list of British birds, embracing the 
snowy owl, and the Glaucus, Iceland, and 
Ivory gulls. He was a correspondent (among 
others) of Bewick, Sir David Brewster, Prin- 
cipal .Tames Forbes, Edwurtl Forbes, Sir W. 
Hooker, Jameson, Macgillivray, Greville, 
Gwynn Jeffreys, Allman, and Prince Lucien ' 
Bonaparte, lie made many experiments in 
agriculturt*, and furnished the natives with 
s(»ed to encourage t hem to cultivate more suit- | 


Observations on the County of Shetland 

6. ' Notes on American Affairs,’ 18^. He 
was a corresponding member of the Royal 
Physical and W ernerian Societies, Edinburgh, 
and honorary member of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical and Manchester Natural History 
Societies. He died in 1879, in the eighty- 
fifth year of liis age. 

Edmondston’s literary and scientific turn 
was shared by various members of his family. 
Mrs. Edmondston was a frequent contributor 
to 'Chambers’s Journal’ and other magazines. 
His eldest son, Thomas Edmondston fq. v.l, 
though quite a youth when his lamented aeam 
oc^curred, was a distinguished naturalist. An- 
ot her son, the Rev. Biot Edmondston, is the 
author of various articles on natural science, 
; and on the manners and customs of the Shet- 
landers. Thomas, named after Ids brother, 

! contributes to the 'Field,’ ‘ Land and Water,’ 
I the 'Zoologist/ &c, Jessie Margaret has 
' written on the folklore of the north, and haa 
! published many volumes of poems and tales, 

I as well os papers on Shetland and its people, 
past and present. She married Henry L. 
Saxby, author of the ' Birds of Shetland,’ 
and of various medical and ornithological 
papers. 

[Scotsman, March 1879 ; The Home of a Na- 
turalist — In Memoriam, in Chambers’s Journal, 
1 1 Fob. ] 882 ; private information.] W. G. B. 


able varieties of cereals and other crops. Be- 
lieving, in opposition to the cuiTent impres- 
- sion, tnat trees might grow in the Shetlands, 
ho made a plantation near his house of about a 
hundred trees and shrubs, and found, to his 
great satisfaction, that many of them lived and 
tlirove. ' In a land altogether treeless,’ says a 
writer in 'Chambers’s Journal,’ 'this feature 
was at once a striking and most pleasing one. 
Everytree was planted by the naturalist him- 
self, with what cost and labour was known to 
him only. . . . But what was his joy to find, 
as the years went past and his trees became 
acclimatised that woodland birds were at- 
tracted by them, and, finding both shelter and 
fbod, took up their abode among the kindly 
branches I ’ 

Edmondston’s contributions to literature 
wore mostly in the form of pamphlets and 
articles in the journals of the philosophical 
and scientific societies. Among them were : 
I . * Remarks on some Proposed Alterations in 
the course of Medical Education of the Uni- 


i EDMONDSTON, THOSIAS (1825- 
I 1846), naturalist, bom at Buness in Unst, 

! the most northerly of the Shetland group of 
I islands, on 20 Sept. 1825, was the eldest son 
j of Laurence Edmondston, M.D. [q. v.], the 
I udallor of that island. From his earliest years 
he showed great aptitude in acquiring know- 
i ledge of plants and animals, especially as the 
climate mode regular attendance at school 
impossible. His home education was there- 
fore continued as supplementary to his school 
training from 1834-a. Although at first deli- 
cate, the lad grew up strong and full of spirit, 
devoted to field studies, yet deeply attached 
to books. A decided impetus was j^en to his 
nat uralist’s proclivities by a visit ofDr. Gilbert 
McNab, who found, on looking over the boy’s 
herbarium, a plant which he did not recog- 
nise. This turned out to be Armand nor^ 
veffica^ then first discovered as a native, and 
known nowhere else in the British Isles. In 
1838, in company with Professors Goodsir and 
Edwmrd Forbes, he visited some of the islands 




ioieiirtb tSdreody afterwards br 21 May. ' aailk^ rdu&S. Ciiptf 

. ft btita^cMd toitv romid Sfa^land by himseiri { and touching absevyiml poxta northwatfds the 
on^wbioh he spent three weeks. In 1840 the Herald visited the Galapom IslandSf ju^ 
l^y of dflbeen went with his mother to !Edm- | then returned to the ooost of PisrOf diDfjping 
burgh, axid waa nearly wild with flight at | anchor in SuaBm near the river Esmexaldos. 
the scenes he witnessed and the scientific men | The next day, 24 Jan. 18^ a boat wee sent 
he met. The trees greatly delighted him, ; ashore, but on re-embarking a rifle was ac-* 
'cbming as he did from a treeless district, the | cidcntallv discharged, and the ball pas^ 
specimens his father had planted only gi^w- ; through ISdmondstbnV head, killing mm in- 
inga few feet high when protected with high i stantaneously. He was buried on shore the 
walls. Among his new acquaintances may : following day. 

he mentioned pTofessoTs Balfour, Graham, ' Dr. Se^ann, in his * Botany of the He* 
Jameson, and MacgilliAnray. From Edin* j raid/ dedicated a geS^s JSdnumstonia (sic) tO^ 
burgh he went to Glasgow, and spent some the memory of the naturalist to the ship, W 
time at BothwcU in the neighbourhood, re- not maintained, as the plant had been pre- 
turning to Slietland in September after three viously described by Po^ig as TetraiA^ 
months* absence. ; /ficiiiw, but a variety of a British plant stSl 

The next year was devoted to study and bears his name, Ceriutmm arcticum var. JSSf- 
correspondeiice with his now friends. In 1841 ; mondstonii. 

it was decided that Edmonds ton should pass i p-h, y„„„„ Shetlander, by hi. Mother (a bio- 
the winter m Edinburg'h. lie there b^mo praphy by Mrs. Edmondston), 1868; Phytolo- 
assistant secretary to the liidmburgh Beta- gUt(1846), p. 185, (1846) p. 580.] B. D. J. 
nical Society. Haviiu^ matriculated at the | 

university, he began his course of medical EDMONSTONE, SiB ATIOHIBALD 
studies, lie was disappointed of the first (1795-1871), traveller end miscellaneous 
prise fora student’s collection of dried plants, ■ writer, eldest son of Sir Charles Edmon- 
which wp given to another comjM'titor from stone, second baronet of Duiitreath, Stirling- 
some mistake on the judge’s part. This shire, by hl.s first wife Emma, fifth daughter 
wrought on Edmondston’s sensitive mind, of Richard Wilbraham Bootle of llode Ilall, 
and after some days of brooding he started Cheshire, and sister’of Edward Bootle Wil- 
ahruptly for London, whence he was induced braham, first Baron Skelmersdale, was bom 
to return home by his father, who had followed at 32 Great Kussell Street, Bloomsbury, I..on- 
him. don, on 12 March 1795, and entered at Eton 

In 1843 he began to give lectures at Ler- in 1808. Ileremoved in 1812toOhrist Church, 
wick on botany, having nearly forty pupils, Oxford, where he proceeded B. A. on 29 Nov. 
but an attack of measles interrupted the . 1816. In 1819 he went to Egypt, where ho 
course; the winter was spent in writing art i- visited and explored two of the oases in the 
cles for tho * Phytologist * and similar jour- great desert, of which he published a most 
nals, and in a voluminous correspondence. , interesting and minute account, with views 
In 18-44 he lectured both at Forres and El- \ and plans of the ruined temples and tom1^ 
gin, and made a tour after plants in the * On the death of his father, 1 April 1821, he " 
BraemarandClova districts, in the course of succeeded to the baronetcy, and fruitlessly 
which he met Howett Cottrell Watson, with ' contested his father’s constituency, Stirling- 
whom ho sheltered for a night in a shepherd’s shire, 24 May 1821 . lie died at 34 SVilton 
shieling. Watson endeavoured to procure Place, Belgrave Square, London, on 13 March 
for Edmondston the post of curator to the 1871. His will was proved, 18 April, under 
Botanical Society of l^ndon; but waa unsuc- ; 12,000/. personalty. He married, on 10 Oct. 
cessful. In the autumn he settled in Aber- . 1832, his cousin-german Emma, third dfcugh- 
deen to attend the lectures at the university, j ter of Randle Wilbraham of Rode Hall, 
but was elected to the professorship of bo- Cheshiie, and had issue tliree daughters, who 
tany and natural history in Anderson’s ‘ Uni- , all died in their infancy. He was the author 
versity’ at Glasgow on 15 Jan. 1845. In of: 1. ‘A Journey to Two of the Oases of 
the spring he issued the * Flora of Shetland,’ ' Upner Egypt,’ 1 822. 2. ‘ Leonora/ a tragedy 
a small octavo, which is still interesting as | in five acts and in verse, 1832. 8. * Wg^ies,’ 
a list of plants, but is arranged on a special 1^37. 4. <The Christian Gentleman’s Daily 
scheme of the author’s own. Walk,’ 1840, 2nd edit. 1843, 8rd e^t. 

Before he had time to begin his lectures 5. • The Progress of lieligion,’ a poem, 1842. 
Edmondston accepted an ofier from Edward 6. * Thoughts on the Observance of Lent/ 
Forbes [q. v.] of the post of naturalist on 1848. 7. 'A Letter to the Bishop of Glasgow 
board the Herald, ordered to tho Pacific and andGolloway on the Present Aspectof Church 
Californian coast. He joined his ship on Matters/ 1860. 8. ^Meditations in Verse for 






Bdfie^^ioiui. m 
iin«oecii^tooe ^th the Ghtuch 
10* * SluMrt Headings on the 
* Spiritual Oommuninga,* 


n. 

I 860 . 

•[Sir X lEUmon^ne's Genealogical Aeeoant 
Mof Hanuly ^ Edmonctone (1876). pp. 88-7; 
JUuatmfcad Xxmdon Hews, I April 1871 » p. 322, 
end 38 ApriL p. 437: Timei, 18 March 1871, 
p. 4J • O. C. B. 
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by mNW he had issue, died in IBw, 

At the new public school at Hailevbuiy riie 
rix ^itset jm named after six distinguished 
Indian cirilians, of whom Edmonstone is one* 

(East India Dircffitorias ; ICaye and MaUeson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny ; private informa*- 
tion.] H. M. 8* 

EDMONSTOME, NEIL BENJAMIN 
(17(36-1841)* Indian civilian, bom on 6 Dec. 
1765, was fifth son of Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone of Duntreath, M.P. for Dumbartonshire 
and the Ayr Burghs from 1761 to 1796, who 
was created a baronet in 1774, and died in 
1807. He obtained a writership in the East 
India Company’s civil service, and reached 
India in 1783. He was soon attached to the 
secretariat at Calcutta, and was appointed 


Lord Wellesley’s foreign secretary in 
was bom in April 1813. His father, who 
was a director of the East India Company, 
gave him n nomination to the lud ian civil ser- 
vice, and, after passing through ITaileybury, j deputy Persian translator to government by 
Edmonstone proct?eded to Bengal in 1831. } Lord Cornwallis in 1789, and Persian trans- 
After acting as assistant-collector at Gorakh- j lator by Sir John Shore in 1794. On the arrival 
purandQhazipur, he became deputy-collect or j of Lord Moruington, better known as Lord 
pt Sahamnpur in 1837, and at the close | Wellesley, in 1798, the new giwemor-general 
of the first Sikh war he was appointeti to the ! appointed Edmonstone to wj liis acting pri- 
important post of commissioner and super- | vate secretary, and in that capacity he accom- 
intendentof the Cis-Sutlej states. He gave j named Ix>rd'Mornington to Madras in 1799. 
such satisfaction in this (»fiice that he was i Mornington now determined to crush Tippoo 
selected in 1866 by Lord Canning to succeed . 8nltan, and finally annihilate Ihepower which 
Sir II. M. Elliot as secretary in the foreign, ; the French ofiicefs were building up in India 
political, and secret department, thesameposi- ' by taking service with the Nizam and other 
tion which his father liad fillM under Lord ! native princes. Edmonstone was by his 
Wellesley. Ilis tenure of ollice was not less j chiefs side throughout this important year, 
important, for during it the Indian mutiny of ‘ and translated and published the documents 


1867 broke out and was sm)pressed. How far 
Edmonstone influenced (Janning can never 
be satisfactorily ascertained, but he was at 
least the oflicial mouthpiece of the governor- 
general, and every important despatch and 
proclamation, including the most famous one 
W which the laud of < >udh was confiscated, 
was drawn up and signed by him. In Janu- 
ary 1869 Lord Canning appointed him lieu- 
tenant-governor of the north-western pro- 
vinces, with his headquarters at Allahaoad, 
instead of Agra as before the mutiny, and 
with his government shorn of the divisions 
of Dell^and Hissnr, which were transferred 
to the Puiijab. This was the part of India 
which, with the exception of Oudli, had 
fiufFered most severely during the mutiny, | 
and Edmonstone carried out th^rinciples of 
Canning in renitoring order. His period of 
office is chiefly mm'ked by the fiirther cur- 
tailment of this unwieldy government by the 


found in Tippoo’s palace, which formed the 
principal justification of the English attack 
upon him. That the whole policy of Lord 
Wellesley in making the company the para^ 
mount power in India by means of his system 
of subsidiary treaties was largely due to Ed- 
raonstono there can be no doubt, though he 
modestly kept in the background. Sir John 
Ki^e spciaks of him, in his ' Lives of Indian 
Ofiicers,’ as * the ubiquitous Edmonstone, one 
of the most valuable officials and faivseeing 
statesmen which the Indian civil service has 
ever produced.’ On 1 Jan. 1801 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the government of In- 
dia in the secret, politiciu, and foreign de- 
partment, and he played as important a part 
in forming the plans which were to crush 
the Marathas as he had done in the war 
against Tippoo Sultan. He continued to hold 
hia office after the departure of Lord Welles- 
ley, and as Lord Cornwallis did not survive 


creation of the new government of the cen- long enough to counteract the policy of that 
tral. provinces, and by his successful efforts statesman, Edmonstone was able to cannon 
to restore the efficiency of the administration, the system he had done so much to initiate 
In 1863 he left Indiia, quite worn out by his during the interr^um after his death. When 
exertions, and on his return to England was Lord* Minto arrived as governoi^neral in 
created a &.C.B. He died on 24 Sept. 1804, at 1807, Edmonstone acted as his private secre- 
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occasionwlopted Eadmund as blsl^. Obr tb^i 
lourney back from tbebolTsepvlcltieii^Tto' 


% to jUnd WelMkfy, 

eM»i|M wm t!^ sfune infliioim 
Obl|iQOet.l809liebecuuBwcb^ 
and on 80 Oct 1818 
^ aowMed Us old ftieuid and coUsigna 
3*011160 IjUBiadsii as member of tbe supreme 
ooQ&^atOalcutta. HaTinffcompletedbtsfive 
yearn in th» appointment, ne left India after 
tbir^^^four years* service there, and returned 
to England. He was soon after, in 1820, 
electee director of the East India Company, 
and continued to act in this capacity until 
his death at. his residence, 49 Portland Place, 
on 4 May 1841. He married the daughter 
of Peter Friell, by whom he had a famuy of | out a euitaue expedition for hisSon. Eadmund 
five sons and six daughters, of whom the most then * sailed and landed in East England, at- 
distinguished was the fourth son, Sir George a place'called Maydenboure, whete . . . he 
Frederick Edmonstone [q. v-], who was I^ord f made devout pmyer to God . . , and not fir 
Cannings foreign secretary, and governor of i from thence built a royal tower called Hun- 
the north-western provinces after the mutiny. | stantone. There he held his household one 
The eldest son, Xcil Benjamin (d. 13 June . year, and then removed to Athelbrough, where 
1809), was in the East India Comimny *8 ne remained one whole year, and learned Ilia 
service. j Psalter in the Saxon tongue, which book 

[Cowell and Milos's Indian Civilians ; the I was preserved in the revestrie of the monas- 
Wellesley Despatches ; Kaye's Liros of Indian j tcry of St. Edmundsbiiry till the chUTCh wa# 
Officers.] H. M. S. suppressed in the reign of King Henry VHI, 

EDMONSTONE, KOBE UT (1794-1 834), ! as 1 have l>?on credibly informed’ i^TOw). 
artist, bom at Kelso in 1794, was bound ap- I Eadmund began his reign on 25 Dec. 855, 
prentice to a watchmaker. He showed a taste and was crown<^ and anointed kiM of East 
for painting at an early age, came to Edin- : Anglia (at BurvaP Walcott) by Humbert,, 
burgh, where his drawings attracted much bishop of Hulme, the following Christmas 
attention, was patronised by Baron Hume, i day, being then fifteen years old (Galfbidus 
and settled in Ix»ndon about 1819. lie first \ de Foetibus . . » De pueritia SancH JEd~ 
exhibited some portraits at the Royal Aca- j mondi)'. * 

demy in 1818. After attending llarlow’s | About this time the incursions of the Danes 
studio he was admit ted to the Royal Academy became more formidable and persistent. In 
school, and subsequently travelled in Italy. . 854 they wintered in the island of Sheppey 
Between 1824 and 1829 he was painting (FBEEMAN,A’brmanConyiM»^). Eadmund and 
chiefly portraits in London. In 1830 he ex- Burhred[q.v. It hereupon agreed to the famous 
hibited ‘ Ilalian Boys playing at Cards.* He j grant maae Dy their overlord Ethelwulf 
paid a second visit to Italy in 1831-2, and | [q. v.] of the tithe of the profits of all lands 
painted * Venetian Carriers * and the * Cere- ; to the church. There is a tradition that tlis 

t> t «... 


mony of Kissing the Chains of St. Peter,' 
which was exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion in 1833, Fifty-eight pictures by Ed- 
monstono were in all exmbited at the 
■ Academy, British Institution, and Sufiolk 
Street exhibitions before 1834. A .severe at- 
tack of fever at Rome in 1832, combined with 
overwork, permanently injured bis health. 
He returned to London, but found himself 
so enfeebled that he went to Kelso, where 
he died 21 Sept. 1834. His last juctures were 
* The White Mouse,’ exhibited in 1834 at Suf- 
folk Street, and the * Children of Sir E. Gust,’ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, He was a 
very successful painter of children, and^ his 
portraits were popular ; but he was ambitious 
for fame as a painter of imaginative subjects 
and as a student of Correggio. He showed 
great promise. 


famous Danish pirate, Ragnar Lodbrog, was 
driven by a storm u^n the Norfolk coast, 
and, landing at Reednam, was conducted to 
the court of King Eadmund, and that there 
while out hunting he was, in the absence of 
the king, murdered by Eadmund’s huntsman, 
Berne. It is more probable that he ^as slain 
by HCIla, king of Northumbria [q. v.], and 
that it was to avenge his death that tbo 
great invasion of the Danes occurred in 866 
(^Walcott, JEast Coast qf Bmland), This 
invasion was headed by eight kings and 
twenty earls. The northmeii first attacked 
Northumbria and then sailed to East Anglia. 
As to what followed there ore great disofe- 
pancles in the accounts of the older annalists. 
According to some, at the time of the inva- 
sion Eadmund was quietly residing at a village 
near Heglisdune (i.e. the hill of eagles, after- 
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huoseif to hit ibes in the 
hope t^t tihe4uu.ndce of his own life mi^ ht 
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V i^r thts battle Iltngwar sent 

iitt mvoy to tSadmond wkh a hau^ity com- 
ihend to divide with him his treasures, re- 
noiittoe his vellmon, and reign as his vassal. 
On reoeiving wia message the king held 
counsel with one of his biuiops, who advised 
compliance. A dialogue eusued, wlucli is 
recorded by Abfoo Floriacensis in a book ad- > 
dressed to Dunstan, in which the whole story 
is said to have been told * by an old soldier 
of Bdmuiid's, on his oath, to the illustrious 
EtheUtan.’ Eadmuud thought that his death 
jhight save his people. The bishops urged 
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MAT Onut« his Mm, tebndt the mmster 
St Sadmand^ mplaced its secular canons 
by A Boaedictine abbot and monks feom 
milma and Ely, and the body of Eadmund 
having been placed in it, m 1020 Qnut made 
apilgnmage to the famous church and o&red 
his crown upon the shrine to atone for his 
father's sacrilege. 

It is not certain at what date Eadmund was 
canonised, but for several centuries his name 
was highly venerated, and his name is retained 
in our present calendar. 

A number of miracles attributed to St. 
J^admuud by medimval writers maybe read in 
* Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum,&c. 
CoUcctio,' tom. vi., W Marteiie and Durand, 
j Paris, 1729, and in Cuscneuvo's * Ilistoire de 
la Vie ut des Miracles do S. PMmond,* Tou- 
louse, 1644. 

The tree at which tradition declared Ead- 


di^t. The king steadily refused, an^ calling j mund to liave been slain stood in the park 
in the Danish envoy rerusiid to deny Christ, . at Hoxrie until 1849, when it fell. In the 
and defied his foes. Kadmuiid was seized with- j course of its breaking up an arrow-bead was 
out makiug resistance. Tfe was bound in ; found embedded in the trunk. A clergyman 
chains and severely beaten. Then he was who hud a cliurch which was dedicate to 
dragged to a tree, tied naked to its trunk, and St. Eadmund begged a piece of the tree, and 
scourged with whips, then riddled with ar- ! it now forms part of his commnnion-table. 
rows, and finally beheaded. And tiuis ho / Another portion is in the possession of Lady 
died, *kyng, martyr, and virgyno * (as the Bateman of Oakley Hall, 
hiirtorian wys), for there is no teeo^of Ws j Chroniclo : Holiiishod’s and Gmfton-s 

leaving wife or child, on iO Nov. 8/0. He , chronides; Spee/Vs Groat Britain; Lingard’s 
was the last king of the East Angles. , History of England ; 8haroii Tomcr^a Anglo- 

Upon the departui-eof the Danes thohinly , Saxons; Erooman’s Old English History ; local 
WHS found, and biuiig taken to Iloxne was j trmlittons.] W. B. 

there buried in the earth in a wooden chapel, j 


A legend says that the head was found guarded 
hjjr a wolf, who joined quietly in the proces- 
sion till the head was joined to the body. | 
. The remains were left at Hoxne for thirty- 
three years, and then miracles liegan to he 
attributed to the martyred king. A large 
church havinglieen built by Sigel^rt, a former 
king of East Anglia, at Bury (formerly Beo- 
darussworth), the remains were deposited 
there m*a splendid slirinc, enriched with 
jewels and precious ornaments, where they 
remained until the incursion of the Donisn 
king, Sweyn, % hen Ailwin, the bishop, fearing 
ontr^ to the saint, sent Ms body to London. 
It remained there three years, when it was 
carried back to Buiy. A manuscript dted 
by Dogdale in his ‘Monasticon ' and entitled 
'RMistrum CcBnohii S. Edmondi,' informs 
us t&t'on its return to Biuy * his body was 
lodged at Aungre, Where a wooden chapel 
rernams as a memorial to this day. This 


EDMtTHD or EADMUND (922P--946), 
king of the English, son of Eadward the Elder 
and Eadgifu, first appears as sharing in the 
victory of his elder brother yEthelstan at 
Bnmanburh in 037, when he must have been 
about fifteen. On .cEthelstan’s death, on 
27 Oct. 940, he succeeded to the kingdom at 
the age of eighteen. He appears to nave at- 
tempted to bring the north under his imme- 
diate rule, and it is said that the Norwegian 
king, Eric Bloodaxe, now left Northum- 
bria. This, however, seems impossible for 
chronological reasons, for Eric did not arrive 
in England until the next reign (see under 
Ebbed; Laino, Sea^ms, i. 317; Corpus 
Poeticum BoreaU, ii. 480). Still, it is pro- 
bably true that Eadmund tried to assert his 
authority over the north in some practical 
manner instead of resting content with the 
bare submission of the people^ and leaviim 
them to manage their own affairs. A revolt 
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brnke out) and tbe northern people made | 
Olaf (Anlaf ), a northman from Ireland, their 
king. The revolt appears to ha%’'e spread to the 
oonSfiaderate towns call^ the Five Boroughs. 
In 942 Olaf died, and was succeeded by an- 
other Olaf, the son of Sihtric, and Kognar, the 
son of Outhfrith. Up to this time Wulfstan, 
the archbishop of \ork, appears to have re- 
main^ iaithM to tlie West-Saxon king 
' (Kemble, Codejr Dipl. 393). He now openly 
joined Olaf, and marched with him to war. In 
943 Olaf and Wulfstun took Turn worth and 


ravaged the country round about. Eadmund 
came up witli them at Leicester and besieged 
them there. The suddenness of his attack 
e^ndently surprised them. A peace was ar^ 
ranged by the two archbishops, Oda and 
Wulfstan, and the war was brought to an 
end on nearly the same terms os those that 
had been made between ^IDlfrcd and Guthorm. 
Tiie kingdom was divided, and Eadmund was 
left the iuimc<liate kingship only of the 
country south of Watling Street; his su- 
premacy over the north was, however, ac- 
knowledged, for Olaf was baptised, probably 1 
at Leicester, the English king standing god- 
father to him, as Alfred had stood to Guthorm, 
and later in the same year Hagnar also sub- 
mitted to baptism. This revival of the Dane- 
law did not last long, for in 944 Eadmund 
drove out both the Norse kings, and brought 
the country into subjection. His conquest of 
Mercia, anil especially of the Five Boroughs, 
is celebrated in a song pres€*rved in the AVin- , 
Chester version of the * Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle.’ This song is inserted under 941, the 
year in which the towns appear to have re- 
volted ; but the climnology of the war is 
uncertain, and the sequence of events given 
hereonly representsonc opinion. Dr. Freeman 
believes that Mercia and the Five Boroughs 
were conquered in 941 (Norman Conquest , 1 
i. 64; Old English History, p. 163). Ead- 
mund’s brilliant success w'on him the name 
of the ‘deed-doer,’ or, to use the modem form 
of the word, written in I^tin by hlorenco 
of AVorcester, the ‘magnificent.’ In the 
stniggles of the English kings with the 
Daniel people of the north, Cumbria, tbe re- 
maining fragment of the Celtic kingdom of 
Strathclyde, and the Soots had been active 
on the Danish side. Eadmund endeavoured 
to secure his kingdom from attack through 
Cumbrian territory by a stroke of policy, for 
in 945 he conquered the land and delivered 
it over to Malcolm of Scotland on condition 
that he should be ‘ his fellow-worker by sea 
and land.* Tlie Scots were thus set to keep 
the A^elsh in siiVjjection, ‘ while the fidelity 
of the Scot king seemed to be secured by the 
impossibility of holding Cumbria against re- 


volt without the support of his fellow^worker 
in the south ’ (Gbbbn). Abroad, Badlniitid 
demanded the release of his nephew, King 
Lewis, who was kept in prison by Hugh, 
duke of the French. His ambassadoim were 
answered haughtily by the duke, 'vHao de- 
clared that he would do nothing for the 
throats of the English. The diimute wift 
brought to an end by Eadmund’s oeath. In 
ecclesiastical matters ho seems to have been 
on the side of those who weae anxious to 
efiect a reformation of morals. He made 
Dunstan abbot of Glastonbury [see under 
DuEBTaM], and was a benefactor of Glas- 
tonbury, Abit^don, and Shaftesbury. At a 
synod held at London by the king and both 
the archbishops, laws were made commanding 
that spiritual persons should live in chastity, 
and that bishops should take care that the 
churches of their dioceses were kept in repair. 
Another sot of laws ascribed to liim are on 
the subject of betrothal, dower, and marriage. 
His civil administration appears to have b^n 
marked by eflbrts to enforce order, and his* 
secular laws refer to his efforts to prevent 
robberies, and contain provisions rendering 
the man-slayer responsible for his own act, 
and checking the feud that was anciently 
maintained between the kindreds of the slayer 
and the slain.* Eadmund met his deatbi in 
946. He was keeping the feast of St. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury (26 May) at Puckle- 
churcb ill Gloucestershire, when a certain 
robber named Liofa, whom he had banishcid 
six years before, entered the hall and sat 
down by one of the euldormen, near the king 
himself Eadmund bade his cup-bearer to 
take the man away, but Liofa struggled with 
the oilicer and tried to kill him. Eadmund 
came to the help of his cup-bearer, and threw 
the robber to the ground ; but Liofa had a 
dagger with him, and with it he stabbed the 
king and slew him. He was himself slain 
1^ the king’s men. Eadmund married first 
ASlfgifii, v^o boro him liladwig and Eadgar, 
and died in 944. After her death she was 
hallowed as a saint, and miracles were worked 
at her tomb at Shaftesbury ( .^thelweard). 
His second wife was ^^Ithelflicd, called, pro- 
bably firom ber marriage portion, ‘af-Domer- 
ham,* tbe daughter of .^])lfgar, one of lus 
thegns, who was made an ealdorman. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worces- 
ter (E^l. Hist. Stic.) ; ^tbelweard’e Chronicle, 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 520; Symeon of Durham 
(Bolls Ser.); William of Malmesbarv, Geeta 
Regnm (Engl. Hist. Soe.); Historiade Abingdon, 
i. 88-120; Kemble’s C^ex Dipl. ii. 205-66; 
Thorpe’s Ancient Lavs, p. 104; Laing’s ' Sea- 
kings, i. 317; Vigfasson and Powell’s Corpus 
Foeticum Boreale, ii. 480; Freeman's Korman 
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** Green**i Con^aest of 1 witan ’ as were there, with one consent 

la* I Eadmund a« king, and there is no 

w, 181 , 197.J W. n. reason to doubt the assertion of l^ph of 

EDMUND or BIADMUND, called Iron- ! Diceto (i. 169, ii. 237) that he was crowned 
siDB (981 P-1016), king, the third son, pro- | in London bj Lyfing, archbishop of Canter- 
bably, of ^thelred the Unready, by his first ! bury. Cuut was, however, chosen king at 
wife, ^Ifgifu, daughter either of an ealdor- ' Southampton by the witan generally (B^r. 
man namra yEthelWht (Flob. Wig. i. 275), | Wio. i. 173), and at the time of his election 
or of Thored, earl of the Northumbrians ; Eadmund’s kingdom was bounded W the 
(^ViLRBD, coL ^62), is said by the St« Albans walls of London. His elder brother, iSthel- 
compiler to xmve been born in 081 {Chrwi. stan, who does not impear to have been put 
Jlfcp. sub ann.) ; but this date is certainly • forward as a candidate for the crown, and 
too early, as vEthelred ii^as then not more ! his step-mother, the Norman. Emma, seem 
than thirteen, ^thelstan, who seems to ■ to have been with him in the city, 
have been ^thelred’s eldest son, probably ! Before the siege of London was actually 
died in 1016, and hlcgberht, who came next, formed Eadmund and yEthelstan appear to 
about 1005 {Nofman Conquest ^ i. 086, 700). ^ have left the city, and it is probable that 
In 1015 Eadmund desired to marry Ealdgytn, ! .d^thelston was slain about this time in a 
the widow of the Danish earl Sigeferth, who, ! skirmish with a Danish leader named Thur- 
along with his fellow earl Morkere, had that I gut (Earl Thurcytel ?), for when Thietmar 
year been slain at Oxford by Eadric Streona ’ (vii. 28, Peutx, iii. 848) says that Eadmund 
[see under Edric]. yEtkelred, who had was thus slain, and that the war was carried 
seixod on the possessions of the earls, and ; on by ^Ethfdstan, he evidcntlv confuses the 
had sent Ealdgyth to Malmesbury, was not ! two brothers together. Meanwhile Eadmund, 
willing that his son should make this mar- ‘who was yclept Ironside for his bravery' 
riage. Nevertheless Eadmund took Ealdgyth j (- l.-^.C%ro». sub ann. 1057), rode through the 
from Malmesbury, married her, and then \ Avestern shires, received their submission, and 
went to the Five (or Seven) Boroughs of • raised an army from them. His troops are said 
the Danish confederacy, where the murdered , to have been British or Welsh (‘ Britanni,' 
earls had ruled, and received the submission | Thiethar), and it is suggested that they 
of the i>cop]e. It seems highly probable that : came from the ‘ shires of the old Wealhcyn ' 
this marriage, and the establishment of his : {Xorman Conquest^ i. 701) ; in the twelfth 
ower in the Danish district, deeply ofiended | century it was believed that they were no- 
is brother-in-law Kadric, the Mercian earl • tivesof Wales, for Gaimar (1.4222) says that 
(Qbbbjt) ; for, when Cnut invaded the country 1 Eadmund's wife was the sister of a Welsh 
shortly afterwards, and Eadmund raised an ' king, and that this ^ined him the help of 
army to meet him and joined forces with . her countrymen, and though Ealdgyth had 
Eadjnc, a bitter quarrel broke out between an English name, it does not follow that she 
them, and the earl, after having, it is said, , was an Englishwoman any more than .tElf- 
endeavoured to slay him, went over to the . gifn, as the E^lish called Emma, the Nor- 
side of Cnut. After this desertion Eadmund man wife of -Ethelred. ^ When Cuut heard 
was unable to defend Mercia in the beginning that Eadmund had received the submission 
of 1016, for his levies declared that they j of the west, he left tlio sie^ of Tendon and 
* would not fight unless he was joined by ! marched after him. Eadmund g^ve him 
the king, who had lately been sick, and by j battle at Pen (Selwood) ^ in Somerset, and 
the Londoners. He tried to raise another , defente<l his army. This victory enabled him 
force, declaring that all who disobeyed his , to raise another and larg<»r force, and shortly 
summons slioiud sufiTer the full penalty, and ' afier midsummer he again met Cnut's army 
sent to his father desiring him to come and . at Sherston, in Wiltshire. He was now at 
help him. .<Ethelred came, did no good, and the bead of trooM raised from Devonshire, 
went back tqLondon. Eadmund then retired ! Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire, while Cnut had 
into NorUitin.bria, joined Earl Uhtred, and , in his army levies from Hampshire and other 
with his help harried Staffordshire and ot her part s of Wilt shire (Fior. W ig.]), so that Ead- 
parts of eastern Mercia which had submitted | miind had now extended his kingdom so far 
to Cnut. Uhtred was compelled to draw off east as to take in some parts of Wiltshire. The 
his forces and hasten back to his own earl- fight began on a Monday, and Eadmund, who 
dom, for Cnut was marching on York, and had nlaced his best Avarriors in the front line. 
Eadfiinn d j oined his father in London about stood with them and fought hand to hand 
Easter. While Cnut was threatening to lay with. the enemy. ^ When evening came the 
siege to the city yEthelred died on 23 April, two armies, wearied with battle, drew off a 
and the Londoners, together with such of little from one another. The next day they 
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xMiewed the flaht, «nd the army »f Kadinund : |*y. ^ »«* Wtow w^ 
had, it » aai^ cained a decided advantaM, ■ when he had reaped Ajlaftmi IwlMtaiuid 
• when Eadric Stroma diaeouraged theEjiglish ’ to the eounaei «f Eadi^ -w^ pamiaM him 
hr holdimt np a head which he declared to I not to prm the pur^. Tto eoaml tt eaid 
he the hwid of their king (».) Eadmund, ' to hare been evil (A^ <%««;), ahd by 
wo are told, got iiiion some mound, took ; later writer* to liave been given w aubtiety 
off his helmet that his men might see his (Fwii. U lo.) However this may tove beea^ 
fiwse and then with all hia strength hurled . Kadinund la of course reaponaible for the 
a s^r at Eadrio, who warded it off; it ‘ course he took, and he jirobaWy had good 
glanced from his shield, struck the soldier . rh‘iiPoii for it. If hia troops had begun to 
who was standing hv liiin. and pierce<l him \ disinTse, he may well have hesitated to in- 
and another man also ( Gciftfr ii. 180 ) ; | cup the risk of attacking the Danes when in 

such was the tradition as to his stnMij^h in I a atrfmg itosition. A defeat would probably 
the twelfth cent U17. The battle again fasted • have been fatal to his OAUse, for it would 
till twilight, and tignin both armies fell back ‘ luive made it difficult to raise new levies,, 
from each otiior, luit though the issue was while a victory would not iwM;essarily have 
undecided Kadmuml reaped the fruits of • b(*en final, for the Danes would have taken 
victory, for in the stillness of the night Cnut I to their ships, and have sailed off, only to 
drew off his forces and marched hack towards i land on some other part of the coast. The 
London, where he again pressed the siege, { English army now dispersed, and Kadinund, 
thus leaving Eadraund undisputed pos8t‘ssion j finding that the ouemy was again making 
of Wessex (Eloti. Wro.) A legendary ac- i head, set about raising another force. Hii> 
count of the battle is given in the * Knyflingii < fifth army was, we are told, a gathering of 
Sa^a* (c. 10), and in a still stranger version | the wdiole nation, and with this vast forcu 
of It the command of Cniit’s army is attri- ! lie came up with the Danes ♦ at the hill 
bated to Thurcytel, and he is represented as ' which is called Assandun’lA.-^SX'AroTi.) This 
the victor (JEnr. Tlmnifn, p. 15). I has bi^en clearly identified with Ashington 

After the battle of Sherston, Eadric, im- ('moiis asini,’ Flow. Wm.) in TCssex, one of 
pressed by the success of hia hnit her-in-hiw, tw'o hills which Mook dnw'n on a swampv 
came to him and owned him ns Icing. Ead- plain watered by the tidal river’ the OroucJi 
miind now gathered a third anny, for the {Nonnnn i. 890), though Ashdown 

local levies appear to have diapereed after (‘ mons fraxinorum,* Ear. EmmtCy p. 18) has 
,* whether a victory or a defeat ’ also been suggested. Dr. Freimioii, in hi: 

— ] ....-i.!. :* -..i. *1.., mjeoimt of the battle, points out that Ixith 

the armies were on high ground, and that it 
was the object of the Danes, who were far 
inferior in* number to the English host, to 
gain their ships in safety. The raven’s beak 
ofiened and her wings fluttered, Thuroytel 
cried that the banner gave the lucky oinen, 
and shouted for the battle f/A.) Cnut, how’- 
ever, d}d not venture to attack the Eng^ 
lish army, and began to lead his men down 
to the plain (Flok. Wio.) Both armies 
w’ere on foot, and the English w'ere dravrn 
up in their usual close formation. Eadmund 
himself stood between the dragon of Wessex 
and the royal standard (HuKTiNanoN). When 
he saw that the Danes were making their 
way to their ships, he left hia jiositjon and 
charged them furiously. At this moment, 
btffore the shock of battle actually took place, 
Eadric fled with the body of troops under hia 
command, and, according to Henry of Hun- 
tinfplon, who- probably confuses the stories 
of the two battles, praetisod much the same 
trick as that ascribed to him at Sherston. 
The battle lasted until men could only* tell 
into Kent, fought a fifth battle at Otford, friend from foe by the light of the moon, 
where the Danes made little resistance, and At last the English host began to give way,, 
compelled the enemy to take refuge in Shop- and was finally routed with great daughter.. 


local levies 
every action^ 

(FBEE3CA3r), and with it set out to raise the 
siege of London. He marched along the 
northern bank of the Tliames ami drove the 
Danes to their ships, a success which is 
reckoned as the third of his battles ( 1 Iexkt 
OF Hir»TiN6Dox). Two days later he oro-ssed 
the river at Brentford, and it is said agniti 
routed the enemy {A.-S. Chrm},\ who appear 
to have fought behind some fortifications. 
Several of his men were drovimed in crossing 
the river, for they rushed heedlessly into the 
water excited by the hope of plunder (Otmkrb, 
Kmitz-^mpa in Coj^ua Poet, Bor, ii. 156, 
where the victory ‘ attributed to Cnut). 
He again wont into Wessex to raise another 
army, and Cnut renewed the siege of Lon- 
don, but after a .short time gave it up, and 
after bringing his ships into the Medway 
employed his men in plundering expeditions, 
which showed that his hopes of conaucsst 
were dashed by the constant success ox the 
English king. The fourth army raised by 
Eadmund was made up of men from every 
part of the country (Flor. Wio .) ; he again 
crossed the Thames at Brentford, marched 




AU ilie'^wer of the English nice ' perished 
m the battle CSIronl) 

After thU defSwt Eadmimd went into 
Glottee|rter8hiTA^ imd there for the seventh 
time hejran to gather a ftesh force (Huirmrch 
noK). Cnut Mlowed him, and though Ead- 
mund was anxious to make another attack 
upon the enemv^ Eadric and other nobles re- 
fused to allow him to do so, and aivanffed that 
the kings should hold a conference and divide 
the kin^oni between them. This confer- 
ence, which was held on an island of the 
Severn, called Olney, has by Henry of Iltin- 
Ungdon and other later liters been turned j 
into a single combat. As the whole story is I 
imagtnar\', ihe only detail worth noticing j 
here is the tradition that Eadmund was a | 
man of gnmt size, far larger than the Danish • 
king (Oesfa ii. 180; for other ao- j 

counts of this supposed Ci^mbat see Hunting- | 
DON, p. 185, Map, De u. 201; , 

Jlist, 1 . 407). Tho meeting of the kings was | 
peaceful, a division of the kingdom was 
agreed upon ; Eadmund was to be king over 
the south of the land and apparently to have 
the headship, Chiiit w'as to reign over tlie 
north [see under OanutbI It seems probo/- 
ble that it was arranged that, whichever sur- 
vived, the other should become sole king 
(KnytHuffa Sttyrtf c. 16 ; see under Canute). 
Very shortly after this meeting hJadiiiund ! 
died, on 30 Nov. 1016, at I^)ndon (Flok. i 
AV io.), or less probably at Oxford (Hun- 
tingdon, followed by the St. Albans com- 
piler; the statement of Florence is accepted 
by Dr, Freeman, while >tr. Parker, in his 
J^rly Jluftory of Oxford j argues that Oxford 
must be held to be the place of Eadmuud’s 
death ; his strongest argument is met in 
Norman Conquest 1 3rd ed. i, 714), Tho cause 
of Ills death is left uncertain by the chroni- 
cle writers, and Florence ; the author of the 
* Encomium Emmac ' (p. 22) implies that it 
was natural. William of Malmesbury says 
that it was doubtful, but that it was rumour^ 
that Eadric, in the hope of gaining Cnut’s 
favour, bribed two cliamberlains to slay him, 
ind adds the supposed manner in which the 
crime was carried out : * Ejus [Edrici] consilio 
fetrreum uncum, ad naturm requisita sedenti, 
in locis postarioribus adegisso * ( Gesta Neyum, 
ii. 180). Henry of Huntingdon mokes a son 
of Eamrto the actual perpetrator of the deed, 
of which he gives muen the same account. 
Later writers ascribe the murder to Eadric. 
Among these *Brompton’ tells the oddest 
story, ror he makes out that the king was slain 
by Eadric by mechanical means, benng shot by 
the image of an archer that discharged an 
arrow men it was touched (col. 096). Of j 
foreign authorities, the ‘ KnytUuga Sa^ ’ (c. j 


ld)k says that Eadmund was killed by his 
fostep^mother Eadric, who was bribed by 
Onut ; in the ^ Lives of the Kings ^ (XiAiiro, 
ii. 2^ it is said that he was slain by Eadric, 
but Cmut is n<|t mentioned ; Saxo (p. 193), 
while relating tliat the murder was done by 
certain men who hoped to please Cnut by it, 
adds that some believed that Cnut himself had 
secretly ordered it ; Adam of Bremen (ii. 51) 
says that he was taken oif by poison. Dr. 
Freeman, who discuses the subject fully 
(Nunnan Conf/ue4ttf i. 398, 711 sq.J, inclines 
to the belief tliat his death was due to natural 
causes. Tlie matter must of course be left 
undecided. In the face of the vigour he had 
lately shown at Asliingtoii it is impossible 
to accept the statement that * the strain and 
failure of his shvou months* reign proved 
fatal to the young king* {ihnquest of Eng- 
land, p. 418). IIis death happened oppor- 
tunely for Cnut, but there ones not seem 
suilicient evidence t.o attribute it to him [see 
Canute]. On tlio other hand, unless we are 
to believe that it was caused by sudden sick- 
ness, it certainly seems highly probable that 
it was the worfv of Eadric. Eadmimd was 
buried -with his grandfather Eadgar at Glas- 
tonbury, before the high altar (De Antiq, 
ed. Gale, iii. 306). He left two sons, 
Eadmund and Eadward. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. (Bolls Scr.); Florence 
of Worcester (Kngl. Hist. Stw .) ; Henry of Han- 
» tingdon (Rolls Ser.) ; William of Malmesbui^, 

' Oesta Regum (Engl. Hist. 8oe.), De Antiq. 
i (iliist. (Gale) ; Ailred [A^thelred]’ of Kievaux, 

' Broraton, Twysilen ; Ralph of uiceto (Rolls 
j Sor.) ; Flores Hist. (Wendovor) (Kngl. Hist, 
j Soc.); ThietmarV Mon. Hist. Germ. iii. (Parts); 
Oaimar, Mon. Hist. Brit.; Encomium Emmie, 
Adam of Bremen. Pertz in u^um Schol. ; Koyt- 
linga Saga, Antiq. Celto-Soandinarioe (John- 
stone); ^zo (Srepnnniu^; 8<‘a Kings (Laing) ; 
Vigfusson and Poweir** Corpus Poet. Boreale ; 
Koinhle's Codex Dipl, iii, 369 ; Freeman’s Nor- 
man Conquest, i. 3ra cd. ; Green’s Conquest of 
England ; Parker’s Early Hist, of Oxfora (Oxf. 
Hist. 8oc.)] W. H. 

EDMUND (RICH), Saint (1 1 70P-1 240), 
orchbishop of Canterbury, was bom on St, 
Edmund’s da^ 

1170 and 1175. No exact dates can be as- 
signed imtil his appointment to Canterbuiy. 
I1& read lectures in arts for six years, and 
among his pupils during this time was Wal- 
ter Gray, afterwards archbishop of York, 
who was appointed chancellor 2 Oct. 1205. 
From this it is evident that he was teaching 
in Oxford before 1206 ; and if Gray was at- 
tending his classes about 1200, he can hardly 
have been bom later than 1175. Als, however, 
Walter Gray was rejected by the monks ot 
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ford about tbia at 
it wan by tha adrioe of an Qafbard of 
great aameUbat boTowod bit 
Tice to tbe A'^begin:; and It uNM at Oxfimtbi^ 
in the middle of the tbirtMith ocmtt^i the 
Lanercost chronieler saw that ^nunis s^ue 


of the ‘ glorious Virgin * on whose dngw tbe 
^ture saint, while still * puemlus inteudene 


his cathedral * propter iUiteraturam, it is 
tot possible that he may hare attended St. 

"Edmund's lectures at a later period ( VttaSer* 
trandi^ ap. Mart^ne, cc. 2 , 16 ; Em. 

JSbor, et Univ, O.vtm . ; Eot. de Etn. p. 068 ; 

Pixoir, Lives 0 / AreMnehops). 

Edmund was bom at Abingdon. His 

Ihther’s name Tiras Edward or Reinald Rich ; . r. ^ . 

his mother’s Mabel. Reinald Rich withdrew grammaticaltbus Oxonife/ hftdnlaoed bw be- 
to the monastery of Evesham, or more pro- trothalring^(Cliwi.QfZo«.p,8p; VitaBertr. 
bably to Ensham, near Oxford, before liis ' c. 10; cf. Untv, O.von,') 
wife’s death, but apparently nor till some j As Edmund drew towards manhood his 
years after Edmimd^s birth ; for Edmund | austerities grew more rigid. The details of 
seems to have been the eldest of a family ' the no%'el tortures of Imotted rope-cloth and 
which consisted of at least three brothers j horsehair thongs that he devised may he read 
and two sisters (Vifa Berfrandi^ cc. 1, 7). ! in his contemporary hiogAiphers, to whom 
The care of the childi'en devolved upon Mabel. ^ they seemed a marvel of s^f-aiscipUne. From 
It was in imitation of her practice that Ed** | the time he began to teach in the schools, so 
mund all his life wore sackcloth next bis ; his most intimate friends declared soon ator 
skin, and pressed it closer to his flesh with ; his death, he rarely if over lay down upon 
one of the two iron plates his mother used i his bed. He snatched a scanty stop without 
to wear, and dying left, to him and his brother j undressing, and spent the rest of the night in 
Robert. As a child Mabel would entice her ‘ me<litation andx>rnyer. For thirty years, said 
son to fast on Fridays, by the promise of \ Bishop Jocelin of Bath, i>»*rhaps referring to 
little gifts suited to his age ; and it was she > a later period of his life, he had taken rest 
who taught him to refuse all food on Sundays ^ sitting or on his knees at prayer (Bpp, 0;von, 


and festivals till he had sung the psalter 
fmm beginning to end. 

The early years of Edmund’s life wen^Iiro- 
babW spent at Abingdon and Oxford (cf. Chron, 
of Lan. p. 36), and it is perhaps in the fleld.s 
near Oxford that we must localise the beau- 
tiful legend w'hich tells how on one of his 
lonely walks Clirist appeared to him in the 
likeness of a little cluid, and expressed his 
surprise at not being recognisca. It was 
seemingly in memory of this vision that, 
as Bertrand tells us, lie was wont to write 
'Jesus of Nazareth’ on his forehead every 
night before going to sleep — a practice which 
he recommended to his biographer {Vita 
Bertr, c. 6). 

The two brothers were probably still b<iys 
when their mother sent tlicm to study at 
Paris (P 1186-1190). Though in easy cir- 
cumstances herself, Mabel would only give 
them a little money to take with them. 


Jbec/. Jiicard). 

After the usual course of study he was 
called upon to teach (Pc. 1196-1200). His 
life for tne next six years seems to have been 
divided bt^tweeii Paris and (Ixford. Though 
he refustnl to take deacon’s or priest’s orders, 
he was constant in his attendance at early 
mass. He even built a little chapel in tho 
Oxford parish wliere he lived, ana induced 
his pupils to imitate his own example in the 
matter of punctual attendance (Vita Bertr,; 
Ep. O.ro7i.) His niistf*rity towards himself 
was balanced by extreme tenderness towards 
others. He would carelessly throw the foes 
his pupils brought him into the window, and 
cover them up w'itli a little dust, saying as ha 
did so, * Ashes to a.shes, dust to dust.^ For 
flve weeks, on one occasion, he watched by the 
bedside of a sick scholar, performing the most 
menial offices at night, nut never intermit- 
ting his usual toture on the morrow. His 


e _ 

used to send them fresh linen every year, fri^ids fabled that he had once transferred 
and for Edmund, * her favourite,’ u sackcloth the ailment of another pupil to himself.^ ^ 

g arment too. While on a visit to his mother After six years of secular teochi^a vision. 

e seems to have suffered from a violent head- ! turned his attention to theology. He dreamt 
ache, and, in order to cure it, was shorn like ! that his mother appeared to him as he waa 
a monk. As her end drew near Mabel sent for ' teaching greometr}' or arithmetic to his class, 
Edmund to receive her last blessing. She | and, dr&'vmg three circles emblematic of the* 

■ entrusted his sisters to his core ; nor was I three Persons of tbe Trinity, told him that 
his tender conscience satisfied before he had ; these were to be the object of his study hence- 
formed at Catesby in Northamptonshire a mo- j forward. Edmund devoted himself to theo- • 
nasteij where they would be received out of logy; returned to Paris and entered upon a 
Christian charity alone, and without any re- ; new course of life. Every midnight the bella 
gard for the dower they brought with them, j of St. Mederic’s Church called him out toma- 
Edmund must have been studying at Ox- I tins, after which he would remain weeping 
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•114 Wcfte the Virgm’s altar till the 

wy pvoxe tad it was time for him to attend 
^le aohoola. ' He aold the little library he 
PpBaeBaed--^naiatiiig only of the psalter, the 
Pentiteoeh, the twelve (minor) jprophetaj and 
the decretals — ^that he might give their hrice 
4o his need/ fellow-scholars at Paris. Walter 
Qmv hearing that he did not possess a copy 
of the Bible offered to send him one at his 
own expew. but Edmund refused lest the 
^ burden of its production should be laid upon 
some needy monastery. The last year before 
he undertook the ofiica of reader in theology 
was spent with the Austin canons of Merton, 
whom his example roused to a more fervid 
sense of their religious duties {Vita Bertr, 
c. 16 : Boh, Mb, Meritonee), 

A very few years sufiiced to make St. Ed- 
mund a master of theology ( Vita Bertr, c. 
16). His new career as a teacher of divinity 
probably began between 1205 and 1210. He 
soon won fame as a public preacher of extra- 
ordinary eloquence. His exhaustion often 
•caused him to fall asleep in his chair of ofice. 
On one occasion he dealt so subtly oiThand 
with an intricate theological question that he 
could only explain his own eloquonce by the 
theory of a special inspiration : the Holy Spirit 
had come in the form of a dove. On another 
occasion a Cistercian abbot brought seven of 
his pupils to hear Ediuund’s lecture, which 
so moved the strangers that they renounced 
the world. One of these seven was Stephen 
de Lexington, afterwards abbot of Clairvaux 
(1243). Among his penitents was William 
ljongsword,the Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of Henry 11. 

After many years spent in expounding the 
‘ Lord's law,* £!amund recognised the vanity 
of scholastic success, and gave up his chair 
( Vita Bdm, ap. MS. Gale 1. 1. f. iii b), lie was 
. appointed treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral at 
someperiod between 15 Aug. 12l0aiid 18 Aug. 
1222. His income, owing to his liberality, 
only lasted him for half the year; for the re- 
maining six months he had to find a home 
with lus friend, Stephen of Lexington, now 
abtot of Stanley in Wiltshire. He held the 
prebend of Caine, and he was staying at this 
p^e in 1233 when the messengers from 
borne bxougl't the nows of his appointment 
to Cmiterbuzy. 

In the intervening years (1222-33) Ed- 
mund had been employed in the work of 
public preaching. At the pope’s bidding (pro- 
Dably m 1227) he had preached the crusade 
over a great part of England. He is men- 
tioned at Oxford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Leominster and it was probably his success 
in this work that marked him out for promo- 
^n. At all events it was at the instance of 


Qrsj^zy IX %it he was elected to Cante^- 
buxy; to which office, despite' his own reluo- 
tance, he was consecrated 2 April 1234. 

Hubert de Burgh [q-v*]* who had kept 
Henry III in constitutional paths, had re- 
cently been confined in Devises (c. November 
1232), and Richard, earl marshal, was now 
recogpused as the head of the national party, 
on whose behalf Edmund exercised his influ- 
ence even before his consecration. In con- 
junction with the earl, in the name of his 
fellow-bishops, he had solemnly exhorted the 
king to take warning by his fother, John. 
This was at Westminster (2 Feb. 1 234). Two 
months later (9 April) the barons and the 
bishops, headed by the newly consecrated pri- 
mate, appeared before the king once more. 
Edmuna was the spokesman of his party ; if 
the king would not dismiss his favourites, he 
was ready to excommunicate the royal per- 
son. The threat was efiPective. Peter des 
Roches, Peter de Riovaiilx, and the Poite- 
vins had to leave the court. About Easter 
the archbishop was negotiating a peace with 
Llewellyn of Wales. 

Meanwhile the earl marshal hod been en- 
ticed into Wales and slain in the king’s name, 
if not with the king's consent. Edmund took 
up this matter also. At Gloucester he induced 
Henry to accept the homage of the dead noble's 
brother and heir, Gilbert (28 May), and on 
Whitsunday at W orcester he had the letters by 
which Earl Richard had been inveigled to his 
fate read befora the king and the whole as- 
sembly of bishops and barons. Henry had to 
admit the evidence of his own seal, but pleaded 
ignorance of the contents of the despatim, upon 
which the archbishop bade him interrogate 
his own conscience : for all who had h^ a 
share in this fraud were as guilty of the earlfe 
death as though they had slain him with their 
own hands. The accused counsellors were 
summoned, but, not daring to appear, sought 
refuge in churches and elsewhere. It was 
now Edmund's influence that procured them 
a safe-conduct to the court, ana it was under 
his protection that (14 July) Peter de Rie- 
vaulx appeared before the king and his jus- 
tices. for a moment even the archbiwop 
refused to be his surety, and the disgracea 
minister was committed to the Tower weep- 
ing; but on Saturday Edmund's heart re- 
lent^, and th^risonerwos suffered to go, to 
Winchester. Edmund acted a similar 
with reference to the late justiciar, St6ph6|{^ 
de Segrav^ and indeed is called by Mattbevf 
Paris * pacis mediator hujus discidii ’ (ManC 
Pasib, lii. 244, 272-^, 290, 293-4, &c. ; Rta 
MSB, p. 213). Edmund seems to have sided 
with the TODular party at the Westminster^ 
council of 1237 (13 Jan.), and to have indsted 
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oath^axdustmiof tmigam fitnu the Idng^e | when the thtr 

oomoilaeeocmditiim^thethii^ his war eghtn^ 1 

Bdtoumd wwitow to come forwiw ea Ihe little Ufcer^hiden 
tiliiuaMtffiff ef the netionftl ohureh againet the lUduttdofCdili'fmlee^M 

^<t^s ^ T«. 100^ OA T»nA^ tta f Am IkiA MraiteAo. 


of Bottle, In 1287 (c. 21>''Jun6) he ! <mhiaoni4ad^ 

lehtthed the king f<Mrha^ mg mvited the le^e wecebj thia^Une jK^ 4 

CvdinalOthotoBnglaiidy and in the autumn I to abandon the lAiiwb of tttXWloy j 
(19*20 Nov.) he wae present at the great eo - 1 was juat heg initki g to* hnlM ttl 

couBoll 01 St. ou wluch j (1289)* It waa an^wn that j — 

oceaakm conaiatoncy would certainly have to thepopeyC l al mih yt^iWbfrtoagttal^ 
demanded that he should support the legate ^ ceaaora to vacant aeea if the mm m m nttb 



^ l^iug the occasion of a dispute between j der to hie oecket. At iaa%n)iled in a^ida 
Edmund and his old pupil, the Archbishop | efforts, he gave way to the papal muietions 
of York, ns regards the right of precedence ; instead of continuing to reaiat the .ldtt^ 
(Matt. Parts, iii. ;195, 416, &c.) | His courage broke down bmieath the i^ttain^ 

Four weeks later (c. 1 7 Dec.) Edmund left ! and, in the hope of winning hia cause a^inat 
England for Home. Since bis elevation be i his monks, he naid down a fifth of hia revenue 
bad been forced into many disputes. In 12do | (eight bundreu marks ) to the pope’s agents, 
be had refused to consecrate Kichard de Wen* ' The other English pri'latea followed bie ex- 


dene, whom the monks of Kocliester had 
elected their bishop, and the disappointed 
electors appealed to the pope. He had quar- 
relled with his own monks of Canterbury as 
to the place where he should consecrate Ro- 
bert Grosseteste, bishop of IJnctdn. A law- 


ample. A little later came the demand that 
three hundred English lx*n«fice8 should bH« 
forthwith assigned to as many Homans. This 
attack on his church’s rights the archbishop 
could no longer endure. His eyes naturally 
tunied toAviirds Pontignv, the refuge of his 


suit with the Earl (»f Arundel as to^he right ’ great predecessors, St. Tliomas and Stephen 
of hunting in the archiepiscopal forests had Langton. There he came ih the summer of 
been decirled against him. The monks of his 1 240 begging to be received as a simple monk, 
own prioTj' of Christ Church had fallen into Tlie heat drove him from Pontiguy to Soisy, 
vices of which the chronicler refuses even to whither he now went, promising to return on 
speak. Added to this he was at feud with the ^ St. Edmund’s day. At Soisy his illness grew 
king. This, however, did not prevent Henry * worse. His strength gra<lua1ly left him ; hut 


from charging him to inform the pojpe as to 
the details of the clandestine marriage be- 
tween Simon de Montfort and his own sister 
Eleanor, AA^ho, on the death of her first hus- 
band, had taken the vow of chastity before 


even as the very end drew on he refused to 
undress or lie upon his bed. The last days 
of his life were spent with his bead resting 
on his hand or sitting fully dressed upon his 
couch. After receiving the holy communion 


the archbishop himself. This combination . he broke out into a homely hinglish proverb: 
of causes took Edmund to Rome that he j * Folks say game [sport] goeth into the womb 
might plead his case in person. His biogra- ; rbelly] ; but I say noAv game goeth into the 
phers note it as a special mark of the divine ! heart.^ The features of his physicians told 
favour towards so^ holy a man that on one • him that his last hour was near ; but he 
occasion, by refusing an invitation to the j uttered no moan, nor did his wits wander. 


pope’s table, he avoided being w itness of a 
shocking murder that was then perpetrated 
under the very eyes of Gregory. Judj;pient 
seems to ha^'e been delivered against him on 
every count (20 March), and he returned 
home about August, though only to find 
himself engaged in a fresh quarrel with his 
monks, whom before long he was forced to 
excommimicate. Once more they appealed 


At last, on 16 Nov. 1240, just as the day was 
breaking, he died. His body was carried to 
Pontigny for burial. • 

N umerous miracles were reported to mark 
his final resting-place, and a demand soon 
rose for his canonisation. This demand was 
opposed by Henry III and Boniface of Can- 
terbury, hut was urgently supported by 
Louis IX and -his wire. Commission after 


to ]^me, and refused to pay any attention to commission was appointed to investigate the 
his interdict. A little later he excommuni- authenticity of the wonders ascribed to the 
gated the prior of Christ Church, memingly dead archbishop. The inquisition in England 
bmuse he had abetted the king in the in- was conducted by Richard de la Wieh,mshop 
fringements of Magna Charta. of CSiichester, Robert Bac6n, and the prior' 

In the spring of 1240 Edmund was present of Esseby, of whom the two former were his 
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or tlie soul of tjio 


^ aaffliisa'w'tei tlio 
of Tiuris i«d 
l4Nio IMMI w & 

JUcM^ St^sn ofW 

wpittc 091 fldssum Eiu^d aud 

TaMos to mur tho rec^^ents of Edmund’s 
sftrrotte 1b0l6M the Oourt m person. Tine evi- 
osttOe wOs iSien sdmittea to be inoontro- 1 
vOxtHdei or tbo qgposiUonlisd slackened, and 
tbo' dec^ for canonisation was issued at 
Lyons (II Jan. 1347, 88 Feb. 1348). Six 
yearb Uter Henry III and bis queen were both 
woriBbi|ming at the shrine or the persecuted ! 
arcbbubop in Pontigny (December 1354). j 
Bound’s is one of the most attractive of j 
n^iiBViil characters, not so much in its poli- { 
tical as ila private aspect. As an archbishop [ 
he preserved all the virtues of his private life. ! 
He would spend the 'omerceinonts’ of his j 
archiepiscopal manors in providing dowers ] 
•for the portionless daughters of his tenants, | 
holding it, we are told, a good thing for the | 
young to marr^’. Once he restored a tine of ; 
W/. to the daughters of an nifending knight. | 
His Ifailitfs liad seized a heriot from a poor | 
widow, who came to him complaining ot her . 
hard lot. Addressing her in her native Eng- j 
lish he told her he was powerless to alter the ' 
law of the land, to which he as well as she 
was subject ; but, turning to his companions, ■ 
he exprt'ssed his own conviction in French . 
or Latin that this custom was one of the ' 


of his own genenition was hts absolute purify, 
/ If/ ho imee said when certain peo^e re« 
ptea^ed’ liini ibrover-intimat^ wijth a Isdy * 
alF^my aina of this nattue wttw 
writftriicnlmyibiBheiulpIaho^ ; 

to ohnn: the gm of man.’ 

ItsesmsmtEdikiimdlectiindbotbat - 

and Chrfoiid in' the ^trivium ’ and the *$ua- 
driviunn^ Lewie and dialectics are specially 
mentioned. According to Wood he was the 
idrst to read Aristotle’s 'Elenchus’ at the 
latter university. But of this there seems no 
good proof; nor is Wood’s reference to Ba- 
con’s ^Cku^ndium’ accurate. In later years, 
of course, Edmund lectured on divinity. His 
most famous pupils, besides Walter Gray, were 
Kichard, bishop of Bangor, and Sewal Bovill, 
afterwards dean and ardibishop of York. Ao 
cording to Matthew Paris, BOvill was Ed- 
mund’s favourite scholar, and strove to model 
his life on the example of Ins great teacher, 
though he neverdied the martyr’s death which' 
his master foretold would be his lot. There 
seems, however, to be no authority for making 
Gross€»teste or the Dominicans, Robert Bacon 
and Richard of Dunstable, his pupils. The 
storv’ that Roger Bacon was his pupil seems 
to originate with Bale. One of his principal 
clerk>, his * special counsellor* and chancellor, 
was Richard de la Wicli, afterwards bishop 
of Chichester, from whom and from Robert 
Bacon Matthew Paris gathered the materials 
for Edmund’s life ( Vita Sertr. cc. 23, 51-4, 
&c.; Chroti, of Lfinerco^t, pp. *SQ-7 ; TbIvkt, 
sub ann. 1 340 ; -Kpp. Vniversit, Oxon. Rob. 


devil’s making and not of God’s: the heriot Sarisb., Ric. de Wicho, Ric. Bangor. &c. ap, 
was then restored nominally ns a loan, but * Makt^xb). 

really ns a present. His horror of bribery Edmund’s wTitings include ‘ Speculum Ec- 
was so intense that he refused to accept any clesite’ (Bodlcy MS. Laud 111, f. 31, &c., 
gifts whatever. ‘Prendre’ and ‘ peiidre,’ he printed in ‘Bibliotheca Patrolog, Mag.’yol, 
said, ditfered by but one letter. He was a xiii,, and at Loudon in 1531 ). Other writing 
careful steward of the nrchiepiscopal estates, attributeil to him are a Fn?nch treatise to be 
which came to him weighted with a debt of found in Digby MS. 30 (Bmlley), which ex- 
seven thousand marks and almost bankrupt; tends over several leaves of very close writ- 
but he would not be a niggard host. On his ing. According to Tanner (from Bale) it 
journeys he would turn aside to hear the was turned into Ijatifi by William Beufu, a 
confession of any chance traveller however Carmelite of Northampton. The same witer 
humble, and though ho would not listen to also enumerates a French prayer, ‘ Oratio’(cf. 
idle songs himseli^he never refused the min- MS, (hnn, Anim, O.to/i, No. 11), ‘ Orationes 
strel a ^ace at his table. After his elevation Decern ’ (Latin), and ‘ Speculum Contempla^ 
he increased ''is old austerities, but was more tionis,’ with other fragments or translations 
particular as rerards the neatness of his ex- from his lai^r worK His constitutions are 
teriorcdotliing. lie would not, however, wear printed in Lyndwood (Oxford, 1079). Of 
purple and fine linen like other prelates ; a Richard’s two sisters, Margaret-, the pnore^ 
cheap tunic of white or grey was all he needed, of Catesby, died in 1257 and if the entry is 
Nor did he ape the usual pride of bishops in not wrong, the other, Alice, also prioress of 
those days. ‘The primate of all England,' Catesby. aied in the same year (Matt. Pabi 8|. 
savs his hiographer, ‘ did not blush to take v. 021, 642). 

off his own shoes or to bear the cross from [Matthew Paris, Robert Bacon, and Robed ^ 
chapel to study with his own hands.’ But Ridi (A<*eordiDg to Snrius) all wrote lives of St. 
that which most impressed the imagination | Edmund. 80 far as can ^ ascertained the Oxst 





in th« tceaty of Lioir 

♦ yaiwi rty WogaMriiyiiaribedtoBo^^ } enater. In Mtfdi ^IMii iil^ 

g iny , vm'k oiSd to Iwyo written it in 1247 A.n. i Bartholomew, liyid Bndlqiripiflfto ' Oil et epi* 
liwie pButed fay MarUne and Dniand in the ; baaaj to Phris AT w ri^ v' - 

nMnAB Anecdote 1774-1826. and « i oKect with the me m iojmemA 

fidlowed fay a ooUeotion of contemporary letters tAymneernNkt of & wounff Mnfivw. 'Bkaw 

wSSfiasrff 


iss* si’^i'.'sstS'.jiiEdrfc ^ KsrywisaSsSJas 

, . life 

wideh ie, to all appeezance, a condensed and ‘ im- hunsoli joined hi# farowr M ana tawr 

proved* edition ffthe one mentioned above, joint mtercwiOT rwulted la ll^hw^ 
Cotton MS. Julias B.. ff. 128-67, contains pomtment. In October Edmukkdwaanntmnfr* 
another life of St. Edmund, written in a thir- i moned to parliament as Edmund of 'Wood- 
teenth-century hand. This, according to Hardy stock. On 16 June ^321 he was made con* 
(Cat. of MSS. iii. 87), appears to be only an en- . stable of DoTer Castle and warden of tfan 
larged form (pro^bly the original ope) of Got* * Cinque ports, and on 16 Sept, fate also ba- 
ton Cleopatra B. i.2, tfl 21-82. which is expressly * came constable of Tunbridge Qastlei In the 
ascrib^ to Robert Bich. This manusnipt. from ; y^nr he was created Earl of Kent, the 
a^nnt, u to a Urge Mtont one vith , hinwelf girding him with the ewind of 
the Vito but It wdontly TOotoins 1 the county (this sm on S8 June. Voxxb. 

much that the Vita Bertrandi omits. Another li 07J. . *-\*a 

important manuscript life is in the Lambeth I 

liWy, No. 135, with which Biano«ript Cotton i &»•,?• ^.pvestitodatensM July). Hmice- 
VitoUiii xii. 9, ff. 280-90. Mem* toco?rMpond. j forth hdinund took acowpicooiu, if never a 
The Bodleian MS. Fell i. iv. 1-44, contain, a j very leading, ^rt m imliuca. He wee pre-. 
life annarentlv condensed from Bertrand's, bat . sent at the July parliament in which the 


life apparently condensed from Bertrand's, bat . sent at the Jiily parliament in which the 
with unimportant additions and a number of ! Dcspeusers were banished, but he Strongly 
miracles* seemingly 'answering to those *givouin supported his brother a few months later in 
Marttoe.’ For numerous other manuscripts see intriguing for their restoration. In October 
Hardy's Catalogue, iii. 87-26. Vincent of Beauvais ‘ 1321 he was one of the six earls urho obeyed 
seems to have used the Vita Bertrandi for hi.s ac- the king's summons to besii^^ Badlesmere' 
jnuntQf St. Bamund in toe Speculum Hi»toriiae.* i„ Leed* Castle in Kent, Ho approved of 
lib. zxzi. cc. 67-88. See also Hmk_s ^vw* ot clerical declaration that the aonteoce of 


.See also Hook s Lives of 


the.l)e.pei.^ was iUepl. Early in 1^2 
joined the king in his war against the 

(Maitland Club) i Malt. Paris (Rolls S^i4s). cd. struggle his tow^ and 

tuard. Tols. iii. iv. v.; Gervai of Canterburv f Gloucester were occupied by the 

(Rolls Series), ed. Stubbs, vol. ii.; Annals of rebels, but they were won Wk, for it 

Tewkesbury, Burton, Winchester, Waverley, Dun- ; was there that on 11 Feb. Edward issued hts 
stoblo, Bermondsey, and Worcester in Annales . order for the recall of the favourites. Kent 
Monastici (Rolls Series), ed. Luard.] T. A. A. joined in recommending the denunciation of 

Lancaster as a rebel, and on 11 March was 


EDMUND OP Woodstock, Kabl of appointed with Earl Warenne to arrest his 
KENT(ld01-132^, youngest son of Kdward 1, . aanerents and bemege his stronghold of Ponte- 
by his second wife, Margaret of France, was tract. lie \vas present at that place when, on 
bom at Woodstock on 6 Aug. 1801. On , 22 March, aftorBoroughbridge, Lancaster was 
31 Aug. 1306 he received from his father a condemned and executed in his own castle, 
revenue of seven thousand marks a vear. It , lie was also present at the York parliament 
was commonly believed that the old king pro- : in May. In J uly he was made sheriff of Kut- 
posed to confer the rich earldom of Cornwall , land, ’having also received a grant •of the 
either on Edmund or on his elder brother | town of Oakham. In 1323 he was a good 
Thomas of Brotherton ; but the accession of \ deal occupied in the Scottish war. On 9 Feb. 
Edward II secured that prize for the favourite, I ho was appointed lieutenant of the king in 
(jhiveston. Edward II, however, nlaced £d- \ the northern marches, where on 12 Feb. ho 
ward Baliol in the custcMyof his half-brother, j superseded the traitor Andrew Harolay, one 
In 1319 he made Edmund lord of the castle of whose judges he was made on 27 Feb. 
and honour of Knaresborough. In 1320 he In March he was appointed diief commis- 
granted him lands of the value of two thou- sioner of arraj in C/umberland, Westmore* 
Mmd marks a vear. Next year he still further laud, Lancasl^, and Craven, and lieutenant 
increased his orotheris resources. Edmund’s of the king in the parts north of the Trent, 
first political act was to join in August But on a truce being patched up' he was 
1816 in acting as one of the king’s sureties excused from further attendance. In 1323 
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^ ^ lee&ptitre of «UuadWodiitieKanpomted,wiU^ 

of Beifeto ^ tb» otlim Ita iiet^ to govern to the la 

Jhae toiret i»poittted joto 
_ ttld. Hie vto trom ijg etoSoottnhnai^ 

^ ^ * m wowa hy hie dtoiK in the ia^kaioiui ompeigii of that euitiiBer^ 

JVfMft of ttomndiiaijr of the oaeUe diepi^ He also zeonved todi gnmte of laade^ in- 
W t)»o tBqfij&im bed tafam refuge. oludiog pi^ of the fbanfeituxee of the elder 
Oi!| S' April 11^4 EdiDttiid was sent with Bemnser. 

Atow^ d ef l^oimor [q, v.],Brdibishopof Bub- 'ilie ascendency of the queen and hfortimer 

on an Mbaasy to France to persuade the > reduced the standing council to impotence, 
new hingi Ctourles IV, to dispense with the | and Kent soon join^ Lancaster in his pro- 


personal homage of fidward 11 for Quienne. 
Buh the outbredc of sme disputes in that 
duchy through the ag^^sions of the lord of 
Hontpesat and his summons along with his 
supporter, I^ph Basset, Edward's seneschal, 
to answer in the French courts, proved a 
further complication. The maraincent en- 
tertainment and persuasions of Charles in- 


ceedings against Isabella and her paramour. 
He was among the magnates who refused to 
attend the Smisbuiy parliament in October 
1328. On 19 I>ec. he and his brother sum- 
moned to London a meeting of the magnates 
of their party, and on 2 Jan. 1329 entered 
into a confederation a^nst the king which 
was rudely broken up by the capture of Lan- 


duced the weak earl to acquiesce in the ^ easterns town of Leicester and the desertion 
trial of Montpezat and Basset by the French ; by Kent and Norfolk of his cause, 
king’s judges; but the archbishop was a more I Kent’s weak compliance did not save him 
strenuous diplomatist, and on referring the i from ruin. Mortimer and the queen hatched 
dispute to Edward, the king confirmed jBick- a deliberate plot to lure him to destruction, 
nors views. The homage question was still . Their spies and agents plied him with proofs 
unsettled, when Edmund w'as despatched to that Edward 11 was not dead but imprisoned 
Gascony, having received on 20 J iily the a})- abroad or in Corfe Castle. They urged him 
pointmeiit of lieutenant of Aquitaine. With ' to take e^ectual measures to restore his bro- 
very inadequate forces, he was obliged to ‘ ther to liberty. A preaching friar visit^ 
meet an invasion of the duchy by Charles of' his house at Kensington and assured him 
Valois. The French conquered the whole ' that ho had conjured up a devil who had re- 
of the Agvmois, and Edmund had to siH'k ' vealed to him that Edward was still alive, 
shelter b^ind the walls of La U^ole. At lie was also told that the pope was aimous 
last a truce w'as patched up, to endure until 
a permanent peace could oe negotiated, on 
terms that lelt the French possessors of Iho 
greater part of Aquitaine (Cont.^ Onii. rfo 


that he should n^scue the deposed king. Plans 
for fin insurrection were laid before him. The 
credulous and discontented Edmund rose to 
the bait. In hasty speeches and imprudent 


plans. Ills political associates. Archbishop 
Melton of York, Bishop Gravesend of London, 
and others became equally compromised. He 
found confederates even in Wales, where he 
held the lordship of Melynydd. He w'as now 


TifanffUt in IVAch^ry, Spieil^ium, iii. 82, 83). ! letters he gave fm vent to his thou^its and 
But other events had now thrown the Gm- a 

enne question into the shade. Queen Isa- 
bella had formed at Paris that alliance with 
Mort>imer which resulted in Edward’s depo- 
sition. Kent, though permitted by the terms - . 

of the truce to return to England, seems at ’ sufficiently involved. At the parliament which 
once to have joined the conspiracy against | met at Winchester in the met vreek of Lent 
his brother. I ho was charged with treason. On 13 March 

On 24 Sept. 1826 Kent and his wife landed ' he was arrested. At an inquest held by 
at Harwich in the train of Isabella, INFortimer, ' Robert Howel, coroner of the royal house- 
and the young Duke of Aquitaine. Like i hold, he was constrained to acknowledge his 
Isabella and her son he was 8i>ecial1y ex- ■ own speeches and his own letters. These 
empted fVom the fate meted out to the less j confe^ions were repeated l^fore parliament, 
distinguished rebels by royal proclamation, i In vain Kent made an abject oner of sub- 
He was present at Bristol when, on 26 Oct., * mission to the king’s will, naked in his shirt 
the younger Edward was made guardian of | and with a rope round his neck. But the 


the realm, and next day was one of the as- 
sessors of Sir W. Trussel for the trial of the 
elder Bespenser. On 24 Nov. he played a 
sii^ilar at the condemnation of the 
younger ^spenser at Hereford. On 29 Jan. 
'1827 ne was present at Edward Ill’s coro- 
nation at Westminster. He was one of the 


vengeance of the queen and her paramour 
was not thus easily satisfied. The ^iscopal 
offienders were prudently released under sure- 
ties, the lesser ofieuders received punishment ; 
hut the great culprit was adj[udged death, 
though the want of the consent of the oom- 
mons was regarded as invalidating his con- 
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.demnatiou. On 19 Much he wne W ferth ' 3 1 9, 832,344, 340, ii. 83, 100, 168, 231,278,291 j 
to execution to a spot outside the walls of Adiim JUEariinuth (BogL Hist. Soc.). 42, -*3, and, 
.Winchester. But no one could be fbiind bold wpeciftlly ^8, * queedam recojjnitio cMiitui 
enough to behead so great a noble, so doubt- Cantiie in F^iich, the same is given i» ^tm 
i(ully tried and sentenced, ^rom morning to IJ ^“5*^“*. i aa’ 

eveiMiig Kent remained a’waiting hU fate. . ffiS? sStV^TS ^Wal- 

Athfcrt aoondemnedoriimnalfromthe Mar^ \ *48; Tnvet (Eu^l. 878, WaJ- 

^Isea was found willing to win liis life by 
Otttting off the earl’s head. 

Ae profound impression created by Kd« 

, snbiiifs thte was only modified by his exceed* 

. iihlgttlipoptilarity. The members of his riotous 
iiaa^u*regalated household had plundered 
4isne< ople wherever they went, seising their 
goomi at their own pleasure, and paying little 
1t>r nothing for them, and involving their 
master in the odium they themselves had ex- 
^Cited. The vague praise which the courtly 
l^issart bestows on Edmund is justified 
neither by contemporary testimony nor by 
the acts of his life, lie is described as 
magnificent and as possessing great physical 
strength. He may have had some of the 
virtues of chivalry and have boon a fair 
soldier, but he was weak, credulous, and im- 
pulsive, selfish, fickle, and foolish. ITe was 
always a tool in some stranger hands than 
his own. His tragic fate precipitated the 
fall of the wicked ^veminent that had lured 
him to his ruin. In vain did the queen and 
3£ortimer endeavour to set themselves right 
by explanations and justifications of their 
conduct, addressed to tht; pope and to the 
English people. Before the year was out 
Henry of Lancaster wa.s urged, by the fall of 
his fickle ally, to drive Mortimer from power. 

Before his own execution Mortimer acknow- 
ledged that Kent’s sentence was unjust. 

Edmund married about Cliristmas 13:^5 
(Ann. l^ul. i. 310) Margaret (1 3051-13 19), 


stogham (Rolls Ser*), $. 171, 174^^ Chron. do 
Melaa (Rolls Sar.k i. 109, ii, 850 ; Myghton, o. 
2585; Ann. Innareosfc (BManaty aa 
R. da Avetbuiy’s BUft, Pea^ 

S . 8; W. dsHei 
01 " ‘ 


Avetbiiiy*s BUit» . - . 

V. da Hembigbiu^f 

101 ; Annalss in OWOOO, 

550; Gspnavs’s 
OniUannis a« NaM(i 5 m 
In. 82, 88, 08 ; fidsiurtfs Cb;N% Ro, 
eh, 1. ; Fesdsm cdhiim)/ ^ 058/ 

470 , 472 , 477 . 478 , 406 . 

782, 783, 706; Rot. ii. 8. 88a, 52;585^ 
Cat. Rot. Rht. 4 Bdw, IL m. J4, 0 Edw. lU, 
m. 5 ; Pari. Writs, H.ri. 8l0, ii, 580, u. iii. 796-*7; 
Abbnv. Rot Orig. 1 2505, 256 5, 2505, 209a. 
304; Leland’s Colleetanfla, i. 686, 782, 794; 
Barnes’s Hist. Edward III, pp, 88-42 ; Faali's 
Engliseha Gesehichte, iv. ; Dugdale's Bmnage. 
ii. 92-5 ; Doyle’s Offlrial Baronage of England, 
ii. 274-3.] T. P. T. 

EDMUND, sumamed DE LANGLEY, 
Dckis op York (cf. 1402), [See LaNOLEV,} 

EDMUNDS, JOHN, D.I>. (d. 1544), 
master of Peterhouse.proceedcfl B.A. 1503-4, 
M.A. 1507, was atlmitted fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1817, and afterwards fellow 
of St. .Tohii’s 1519. He commenced D.D. 
1,520, betnff then a member of Peterhouso; 
wa.s Lady Margaret preacher 1521 , waselected 
master of Peterhouse 1522, vice-chancellor 
1523 H-9, 1541-3, and became chancellor of 
Salisbury Cathedral. He also held a prebend 
in the same church (Wooii, /Wi, i. 124 n>. 
He died November 1544, and was buried in 


gates. He married a sister of the wife of J ohri 
c/>mpilers of 'The 
L Man.^ 


swter and heiress of Tliomas, lord VTake of ' .. t \ ® i, 

IJddell, and widow of ,Tohn Comvu of Bado- ^ 
noch. He had by her four children, two . ??!:*• He married a sister 
Mn» and two dalichtera (but cf. f 'Ar rf, He w-n, one the 

100,whidi>wev«,idu.t»* wrong). , of » Chrirtinn 

The eldest, Edmund, was bom about 1327, t^onpi^r’s Athentc Cantab. 1801. i. 86; AanaU 
and in 1330 was, on the pc.*tition of his mother Cambridge, i. 327, &c. ; Fisher’s Sermons lor 
and the reversal of his father’s condemnation, ! Atargaret, e«l. Hymers.] N. D. b. P. 
recognised as Earl of Kent. On his death EDMUNDSON, WILLIAM (1627-^1712), 

in 1333 his brother John (bom 7 April 1330) * quaker, whose father was a wealthy yeoman, 
succeedefl to the title, but on his death on ! was bora at Little Musgrove, Westmorelaiid, 
27 Dec. ia52witbout issue, the estates fell to | in 1627. He lost both parents when very 
Joanna, his sister, who brought them first to j young, and was brought up bv an unde, who 
Thomas, lord Holland, and, after his deatli, [ not only treated Um with cruelty, but !iad to 
to her more famous husband, Edward the | be sued before he would disgorge the pro- 
lUack Pnnee [q. v.] ^ The other and elder • perty. About 1640 he was apprenticed to a 
sikter, Margaret, married the eldest son of the j carpenter in York, and being particularly open 
Lo^d D’Albret i*^ i-.,,#' «ri9’i,n,,4' I A.. :—jm i: : ..i ■ i_ - - 


scony, but died without • to the influence of religious melancholy was 
issue. I occustomed at church to shed ' such abnn- 

[Stabbs’s Chronicles of Edward I and Ed- , dance of tears ' as to attract the attention of 
ward n (Rolls Series), i. 291, 307, 310, 314, 317, j the congregation. As soon as his apprentice- 
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ship was over ht joined tlit* parliamentary , mid hwliouso became practically the head- 
army, and III accompanied Cromwell to 1 quarters of the sect. In 1606 he was ex- 

Sootland, and in the following year took part j communicated for not paying tithes, and the. 
in the hattle ot Worcester and the siege of minUler of the parish, one Clapham, at- 
tho aIo of ^Inn, and afterwards was quar- { tempted to pTe^Wt the people dealing with 
tered at Chester field, where he first met wdth him until Edmiindson again went to Dublip 
4he quakers, tailing part in their defence in a and pei^naded the primate to send for the 
diaturbasce. Duri^ 1662 ho was engaged minister and severely reprove him. The 
in recriuting ft>r the Scotch army. Auer minister in revenge nowsummoned Edmnnd- 
copductlngthe remtita to Scotland he ob- son for not paying tithes and had hin« ap- 
tainad hta Acluuge^ and having married was prehended, but the Earl of Mountrath/*one 
pyanaded by a brother quartered at . of the lords justices, interfered, and at the 

to aetUa there aa a me r ch a nt. On aaaixea the ifidietment was quawed. Cliu^ 

' Pttbhtthefidbul that hia brother's ham, however, continued to persecute him*'' 

■ wO® beeit he followed it to until the law-courts decided &at hia action' 

AJatfitB, where hie aettledand opened a shop, was illegoL Ih 1671 Edmundison went ^ 
(MfoCi were now jaade him to rejoin the army, the West Indies with George Fon, and aftfe 
biit althouflfa he' Wfu to be exempted from labouring there for a month proceeded to 
duty entirely his Ineligious principles forbade ginia, where he had a serious illnHaa. On his 
his aeeeiMing i^ During a visit to England recovery he took part in the dispute the qr^era 
in 1658 ne again met with quakers and em- had with Eoger Williams at JNewportiKhoda 
braced their creed ; in his ‘Journal * he states Island, in 1672, and Williams complains that 


iClin^ to avail himself of an opportunity of • ranee and boisterousness ;hewould speak first 
getting his ^ods into Ireland duty free be- I and oil.* Shortly after this dispute Edmund- 
cause he could not swear to liis bill of lading, j son returned to Ireland, and claims to have 
The following year he went to Lurgan, where I prophesied the famine which subs^uently 
he cxunmenced a quakers’ meeting, which | took place. Till 1682 he w-as occupied with 
speedily reached considerable dimctisiotis. As ^ a number of preacliing excursions, but in the 
he suflered much from religious depression, he . latter year ho was af^in summoned for not 
visited Englandinl66«5 and sought out George I paying tithes, excommunicated, and impri- 
l^ux with good eifect. ICdmundson now gave soiled. After he had lain in prison for some 
up his business and took a farm, that he might timehc procui'cd an interv'iewwith the Bishop 
bf 3 more free to go on pnmehing expeditions, of Kildare, who ordered the sherilT to dfS- 
During these journeys he met 'with much j charge him. Duringthe wars which followed 
rough usage, was irapnsoned for a short time j the accession of William III the Irish quo- 
in Armagli^nd at licit urbet, was put in the . kers sutfered much from the rapparees, and 
stocksTor^holding a religious mec^ting, from j Edmundson, who was a sutferer hlms^f, ap- 
wbich he iusisteu on Inung forcibly removed, . pealed to the Earlof Tyrconnel, whoexert^ 
as it was proved he had broken no law. A iiimsclfonthcir behalf without much success, 
year or so later he was imprisoned for four- Edmiindson also had several interviews with 
teen weeks, to the gn^at detriment of his James II ivhen he was in Ireland in 1689 
health, at Cavan, but was released as iniio- Tt>gardliig the persecution of the Irish pro- 
cent at the assizes, and shortly after wiw im- ti^tants. After the battle of the Boyne Ed- 
prisoned lit Ijoiidonderry for having infer- mundson^s house was plundered by someof the 
fered to prevent some acting and rope dan- retreating Irish army, but when the English 
cing. About this time ho removed to a farm army commenced to moke reprisals he exerted 
at Ro^naLLis, and underwent considerable himself to save the lives of several members 
perseevtion ftoin iieigh^uring presby t erians. of the Irish party, and to preseri^e their cattle 
In 1661 he, together with a number of other allowed them to be turned into his fielda. 
]^ends, was imprisoned at Maryborough, During the autumn of 1600 the rapparees set 
but aftqp a few weeks ho obtained permission fire to his liouse and carried him ana two of his 
to leave th*‘ prison for twenty days, when he sons away prisoners, threatening their lives, 
went to Dublin and by soliciting the lords although scknowledgiiigthatEclmundsonhad 
justices obtained liberty for himsmf and the protected the lives and property of the Irish 
other quahora in gaol. Several of these, how- Jacobites at the risk of his own. In the end ](|| 
ever, were again seized, when Edmundson, was thrown into {arison at Athloue, whe^ ha 
having obtained evidence that this was merely suffered much from the cold, as he had been 
for fees, obtained ,an order for their uncondi- carried off in the middle of the night and hia 
tional release. From this time he was roco^ captors would not supply him with clothing, 
as the leader of the quakers in Ireland, Ilia wife, however, iarod worse, aS the rufiKans 
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W lotrilk a couple of miW^ISw Sndllie OM»ac||t#X W»X^ 


M ahe cottbreeM a e^ u mi fr w ttffc. * 

h» aeath 8om Boven nont^ i a tl» r H 


MnpsM Itt nor aeatn some eerren montiui f >, i A 

toUbittrtitwIiammiawnfoi^ ^^^,sMmtlo 
hhaidf reduced to comnawnTO poTWty, be- 1 «f fJew^n ab lonrartli r4.T.1 

^1ieiii(r^«pl^ of 1281 lie w^atnwobrtw^taSxa^ 


ec^ties wtoicu tod oeen tnyraeo oy cne convention between the WelidiLpsiiioe and 
rebellion. In IdOl he e^nded the^ly overlord. Aaain in 12 mTB» Mme le 
n^^ofthe<j[uotewinI^ndon,anddunM , attached to aiinllvdhieiiiiientaCti.^). In 
hie absence his wife died. In 10^5 Ed- ^240 and 1241 he uapean aoting ae a neoo- 
mnndBon spent aconsiderabletiTiie in Dublin ti«tor for Davydd faTv.! the sneeeaiw of 
^ini; an act the ^ Llewelyn, thou^ in 12*1 another Welch 

deavoorin^ to obtain to enable them to^ | a„g„ate, name?Tewdwr, appears aotiiw ae 

coTOrtheirtithesinthetemporalcoiirtc. nw genSschal to the new priicim 241). 7fie 

(^itMion met with moderate^ success. After aotivUy culminatee in hie takinsr part in the 
8pen*n,f two years in visiUnsr the various . i^portint treaty -apud AlnrtStt“near St 
meetup m England and Ireland he mamed ^.s^ph in 1241 (Maw. PaBie, ed. Luaid, iv. 
Mar^ Strangman, a quakeress of Mount- 3 «>oy 

mellis, and a few weeks later was the leader , icgendarv history Ednyved is very &. 
of a deputation to the lords justices to oppose j ^ ^„ja i„ 4^ 

several laws relating to the collation of English chiefs in a hard fight, and was con- 
tithes, h^m th« time his health broke ge,f,„„,iy allowed by LleWyn to bear aa 
down, and hismmistenal journeys were only his‘ arms ‘three Englishmen’s beads couped.' 
performed at the cost of much pain, but he He U still more famoua with the ^nealoj^inl a. 
nevertheless continued actively engaged in i|i„g,.if pf ^ogt „„i,io descenChe b^me 
* society until 1711. In J'tpe ancestor of manv leading Welsh families, 

pfthe following year he was present at the and among them of the houiSof Tudor. Hei^ 
Dublin yearly meeting, and on his return said to have married, first, Qwenllinn,daiigh- 

‘'f L.rd Uhys of South Wafes, abd, 

suft.nng, on 8 Nov. 1 1 1». He was bnneil secondly, tbe daughter of Llywerch ab Bran, 
m the qusker burial-ground at 1 ineel, near jjy ..a^i „f these ladies he had numerous off- 

r 4 . • * 8pi*inp: (Dwnx, Uerahlin VmfatUmtt of Walfa^ 

Edmuudsou was a man of earnest mety, , I'lga ^ loi. J U). One of hU sons, Howel 
floiind common sen«e, and unusual self-do- . «f ioia ....j 


nial, besides which he was charitable to a 


was bishop of St. Asaph bctweo^ ,J2^ and 
1 247. A nother, Goronwy, is commemorated 


works oh quakerism. ' ‘ j [Authorities cited in text.] T. F* T. 

His principal writings are: 1. ‘A Letter i EDREI> or EADRED (d, 965), king of 
of Examination to all you who have assumed ■ th«i English, youngest son of Eadward the 
the Place of Shepherd.^, Herdsmen, and Over- . older and PJadgifu, was chosen in 940 to 
»eers of the Flocks of People,' 1072. 2. * An • succeed his brother Eadmund, whose two 
Answer to the Clergy’s Petition to King sons W€‘re too young to reign, and was crpwncd 
James,* 1088. .3. ‘ a\n Epistle containing . by Archbisliop Oda at Kingaton on Sunday 

wholesome AdviceandCoiinseltqnll Friends,* | 16 Aug. He must have been young when 
1701. 4. ‘A Journal of the Life, Travels, | he came to the throne, for Eadmund was 
SufTprins^, and Labours of Love in the Work j only twenty-four at his death. At his coro- 
of the Ministry of that Worthy Elder, Wil- | nation he received the submission of the 
Edmundson,* 1716. The last hag been Northumbrians, the Northmen, the Welsh, 
fi^uently reprinted in England and Ame- and the Scots (A.-& C^ron , ; Flob* Wio. ; 

.* Kbbblb, Chdex Dipl, 411). Raring his 

[Bessc's Sufferiags, &c.. of the Quakers; Biek- whole reign be was afflicted with a grievdva 
George Fox and thel^rly Quakers; Swarth- sickness (B., Memorial* of St, Dun*tan^ 81), 
more MB.; George Fox’s Journal (ed. 1763); and the government appears to have been 
Rutty's History of the Quakers in Ireland ; Sewel’s carried on for the most part by his mother 


T. Fa T. 




Hm inn* talk ia 


tlie 

e^A<i|ft<>ai^Jt»0 


^ yfU pot jauumib. Xa M? fa» naw fhmtAja xkdred wafi a zd«- 
oilAmIMk ^ ^ giatuiBMUivaadwa dimly attached to Bi^ 

foetll^ tibe aalniilitste of WuUbtan^ a«eli» atan. B 0 dfed at Fr^k Somenetahiie. on 
UAkOpprXoidKiaiidtlielibrtbt^ 38 965, and waa boned by Dunstan in 

Jbey did not long reriiaia fiiithfiil to theu> the old'minater at Winebeatar. There iano 
ontM* 6Mr they revolted fhnn him, and re- mention of any wife or diild of his. 

^7 ? . ”^*i *y**ff***^iy ^ [Aoglo^n ChRm. gab «uu 1 Xlonnw of 

tM uttmpted to fOiw thm to wturn to Woroester (Engl. Hist, 800.), i. 134^; Vita ano- 
ttoir aueginioe, banned Northombm, and tore B., Memorials of St. Dunetan (Bolla Ser.), 
Immt Kmn. Aa he returned the north- 20, 81 ; William of MtHmeabary^a (Testa Begum 
men of York cut off the rear of his army at (Engl. Hist. Soc.), i. 232 ; Symeon of Durham, 
Chesterford. In greats wrath he declared Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 687; Kemble's Oodez Dipl. it. 
that he would destroy the land, but the 311~S5; VigfhsBon and Powell's Corpus Foeti- 
Northumbriana, who had grown dissatisfied com Boreale, i. 259. ii. 489 ,* Bobertson'sHistori- 
with Eric, forsook him, and in 949 again sub- Essays, 197 ; Green's (inquest of England, 


witn nnc, xo»ook nim, and in again sub- cm nsmy 
mitted to the West-Saxon king (Kemble, 286-93.] 
Codex Dipl, 424). Eadred now appears to EDRI 
“ ' if high-] “ 


Codex Dipl, Eadred now appears to EDRIC or EADRIC, STREONA (A 

have made Oswuif high-reeve of Bamitorougli 1017 ), ealdorman of the Mercians, the son of 
and earl (£5. 426, 427). Then we are told a certain yEthelric, was a man of ignoble 
CAron.) that Anlaf came to Nortlium- I birth, and was perhaps the Eadric \rhom 
bria, and he raobably rubnl as Eadred's undeiv Archbishop Oswald describes as his thegn in 
king. The Northumbrians, however, again a cliarter of 988, and to whom he grants . 
•plotted a revolt in 962, and Wulfstan, who land belonging to the church of Worcester, 
acted almost as a national leader, was caught I and may with more certainty be supposed to 
by Eadred and imprisoned at Jedburgh. Tlus j be the thegn Eadric who attests a charter of 
year the king slew many of the inhabitants ! yEthelred in 1(X)1 (Kemble, Cbdiftr Dipl, 
of Thetfonl Realise they had slain the abbot j 6(f)6, 705). The name Streona (FT/OU. Wro. 
Ealdhelm. In spite of the imprisonment of 1006) is usually (Lappenbebg; Fbebman ; 
the archbishop the Northumbrian plot was Powell ; Green) held to be a nickname de- 
carried out, and Eric Bloodaxe, son of Harold rh'ed from Eadric's greediness after wealth, 
Fairhair of Norway, landed, and w-as chosen and to signify the * Gainer * or ‘ Grasper.’ An 
king {Corpue Poefiaim Boreale^ i. 269, ii. attempt lias been made to proA^e that this is 


489 ; A,-S, Chron . ; Green, ConqwH of Eng^ not the case, that ‘ Streona' has nothing to 
land, 290, following Robertson, E^ays, 197, do with acquisitiveness, and that it is not a 
who vras misled by a confused passage in nickname, but a second proper full name 
Adam^f firemen, ii. 22, makes this Norwtv (^r«f/c7ny, llJuly 1886,p.^). The English- 
. gian king Eric Hiring, the son of Harold l»om Grderic, however, no doubt knew what 
Blaatandl It would seem that the Eric thenamemeant when he wrote *cr^omento 
elected in 947 was other than this Eric Streone, id est acquisitor’ (606). Tliis,how- 
Bloodaxe). Eric Bloodaxe reigned in the ever, has been denied, and his explanation 
‘north until 954. During this time there has j^en described as an* erroneous surmise’ 
was probably war between him and Eadred. (i5. 4 .Tune 1887, p. 697). The history of 
At last he was driven from the throne, and Eadric's career is full of difliculties. Chroni- 


slain by Anlaf (Eaino, Sea Kinge, i. 318). 
Then Eadric let Wulfstan out of prison, and 
gave him the see of Dorchester, for he would 
not trust him again at York, llio people of 
the noflh now returned to their obedience to 
Eadred, and he committed Northumbria to 
Oswulf as an earldom. This step was the 
beginning of f- new policy, which was after- 
wards pursued with signal success by Eadgar 
and Dunstan: the Danes were allowed to 
keep their own customs and live under their 
own earls, and being thus fVeed fkrni inter- 
ference they beeam^oacoablo, and finally 
good subjects of the West-Saxon king. The 
queen-mother and Dunstan, who held the 
office of treasurer, seem to have been upheld 


clers and historians of the twelfth century 
describe him as guilty of an unequalled series 
of treacheries and other crimes. The ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle ’ is silent as to some of these 
evil deeds, while it speaks plainly of others, 
and even in reading the (mronicle some al- 
lowance should perhaps be madefor the readi- 
ness with which men of a defeated and con- 
quered people set down their disasters to the 
treachery of one or more of their leaders. In 
one case at least Eadric has been accused 
unjustly, in others his guUt may fairly be 
questioned, the evidence is insufficient' or 
contradictory, or the crime attributed to him 
is in itself unlikely, but even so enough will 
remam to prove that he was fislseand unscru- 


Bdric 


4 *« 


Mdric 


paloiis. William ot Malmaabuty j^epraenta 
Bikdseie aa taking a leading part in the maa« 
aam of the Danes in 1,002, a story that xnaj 
at onee he dismissed as resting solely on his 
assertion {OeHa Meffum^ it. 177). Eadrio 
first appears in a chronicle in 1000^ when 
it is said that) he in'v ited ^Ifhelm, earl of 
Northumbria, to be his guest at ^hvevs^ 


acted treacherouifiy. His treaeWy fin Uhls 
and simtiar occasions was prohshly of a 
cial kind. As a Mereian. and as ealdorman 
of the Mereiahs, he would not be dtsturbafi 
^ any r^'Uffcs the Danes might majfm in 
Wessex. Hts great aim must have b^n to 
ke€*p them out of Mercia, and he may w^ 
have considered that this s^’ould bo beat ac- 


bury, eutertained him two or three days, , complished by abstaining firom exciting their 
and then went hunting with , him, and that ! feelings of revenge by inflicting a defeat ujppu 
when the earl was separated from the rest of t them, which, however signal, would certainly 
the party, he caused the town executioner (or j not hux-e put on end to their invasions. In 
a butcher? ttarfu/eu*) namo<l Forth und to slay j 1011, during a short period of peace with the 
him. This incident is told only by Florence, j Danes, which was obtained by a heavy pay- 
who is scarcely so safe an authority for the | meut, Eadric made an expedition into ^uth 
eleventh century as for earlier times ; it j Wales, and desolated St, David's {Brut y 
sounds legendary, and it is difllcnlt to see - Tuwj/jfoffion, lOll ; Annnief Menevenses, lOll), 
how it was that Eadric was entertaining j This expedition was no doubt undertaken to 
guests at Shrewsbury ; he was not yet caldor- | secure the Mercian border against attack, for 
*r__ . -mr y; ^ success of the Danes must have tempted 

the Welsh to make forays (Gbbex). Oabem, 
in relating the sack of Canterbury by tJie 
Danes in tne September of this year, lipru- 
sents Eadric as allied with Thuncill, ana as 
joining in the siege of the city. This story * 
may safely be rejected as fabulous 
Sficm, ii. 182; Norman Cbnyucsf, L 385). 
Nor is any importance to be attached to the 
assertion of the St. Albans compiler that lie 
accompanuMUKthelred in his flight from Eng- 
land in 1013 (Wexpovbk, i. 418). At the 
meeting of the * wltan ’ in Oxford in 1016, 
Eadric invited Bigeferth and Morkere, the 
chief thegns of the Danish confederacy of 
the ‘ Seven Boroughs,' into his chamlier, and 
tliere had them treacherously slain (A.*S, 
CAron,; Flos. Wio., and later writers) ; the 
story told by William of 

ii. 179) of the bumingof the thegns^ 
followers in the tower of St. Frideswide*s is 
due to a confasion between this incident and 
an actual occurrence which took place dur- 
ing the massacre of 1002 (Pabkeu, 146, 154). ' 


man of the Mercians {Norman Conquest^ i, 
356). He was made e^dorman of the Mei> 
cians in 1007, and by 1009 had married Ead- 
gyth, one of the daughters of King ^Ethel- 
red ; the two events are of course to be con- 
nected. It was then due to the personal 
liking the king had for him that this man of 
mean birth was thus raised to a position of 
wealth and power which made him almost 
an independent prince in middle England. 
He was endued with a crafty wit and a per- 
suasive tongue (Flor. Wio.) It is not un- 
likely that he row by the downfall of a thegn 
named Wulfgeat, who seems to have bi'en his 
predecessor in the royal favour {Nornmn Con- 
quentj i. 355). 

Eadric'a six brothers to some extent shared 
his elevation. One of them, named Brihtric, 
described by Florence as deceitful, ambitious, 
and proud, had a quarrel with Wulfnoth, 
child of the South-Saxons, wliicb caused the 
dispersion of the great fleet raised against 
the Danes in 1008. While Florence repre- 
sents Brihtric as wholly to blame in the mat- 


ter, the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ though it The guilt of the assassination must n^st on 
passes no judgment on either of the dispu- others os well as Eadric; the king evidently 
tants, makes it evident that Wulfnoth was approved of it, and it is probame that the 
by no means a man whose innocence is to be ‘ witan ’ did so. We do not know whether 
lightly assumed. AfVer the dispersion of the the thegns were held to be concerned in any 
Ehiglish fleet Thurkill’s army, which had now conspiracy ; if so, there was nothing strange 
taken up its permanent quarters in the Isle in their punishment by what we shotfld con- 
of Wight, plundered the southern shires at side? an act of private violence rather than by 
its will. At last /Ethelred gathered an army a judicial execution. At the same time Ead- 
and got between the Danes and their ships, ric’s trriochery, and his disregard of the obli- 
people were ready to flght, but Eadric Rations of hospitality, evidently shocked the 

E vented them ‘as it ever yet had been’ feelings of the age. The marriage of the 
,-S, Chron. 1009). Florence improves on lethelmg Eadmund with the widow of Sige- 
simple words of the ‘Chronicle,’ and dwells ferth, and the establishment of his power in 
on the artifices and eloquence with which the Danish district, must have been regarded 
the ealdorman used to restrain the. army with jealousy by Eadric as likely to weaken 
from attacking the enemy. It is evident his own position, and this feeling may perhaps 
that the chronicler considered that Eadric explain some parts of the ealdorman’a conduct. 


ftittw rtl i rftimre ftltogather Ifr- 
. . in it tqo muf^ to wume 



tbeteottrite. 


wSea C3but iimded SSngltad $n tlie 
Qimutuor of the toaoee year, EiSirio taued an 
axmy aiid joined fotoea w^th Eadmund. A 
jiuuM make out between them. Eadnc 
m ^d to haTe eadeatoured to betray the 
letheling (AitA CSIre^; hf Blorenoe tq l^re 
tried to alay him), and the two lenders parted 
eomnaiiT« iSthelred was now lying oonge- 
romuy m at Ooxsham, and the suooessibn of 
JSadmund ^mld have bem followed by the 
rnlnofEadriCyWho accordingly made alhance 
with Onuty and joined him with forty shm, 
the remains probablj of Thurkill’s fleet (iVor- 
num Cdngvegt, i. 4x4). Onut now received 

J.1 1 f ! wr__i a .1 • .1 

forces from them, while Eadmund^s marriage 
had made him powerful in the north. This 
explains the conduct of Eadric, who, eariy in 


anny into Sssen. The^riSmidder deehutri 
that hit counM was evJL aril soweiy likehr 
it was. Horenoe says that he deceived tha 
king, but it u difficult to see wbat room 
them watfbr deceit in the matter. 
was able to act upon his own judgment, and 
whether he agreed with Eadnc or allowed 
himself to be swa^ by advice which he did 
not approve o£ the responsibility must rest 
on him. While Eadnc may have mtention- 
ally given him evil counsel, he may, on the 
other hand, have advised him as ha thought 
beet; anymy, Eadmund must have known 
exactly what his chances of success were, and it 
is quite possible that they were not so great 
as the chronicler believed. At the battle of 
Assandun or Ashington in Essex, Eadric led 
the men of Herefordshire and other forces 
from Mercia. He and his men were the first 
to flee : he ^did as he had often done before; 
first begmi the flight with the men of Wor- 
cestershire and Herefordshire, and so beti^ed 


wished to strike at the seat of the cetheling’s 
power. The allied army met with no resis- 
tance ; Earl Uhtred submitted to Cnut, and 
was assassinated. This murder, which is 
attributed to Eadric’s coun^l (A.-A Ckr&n. 
IQlfi), was really the result of an old Nbith- 
umbnanfeud (Sriaaoir, 80; Narman Conque$tt 
i. 416). iEthelxed was now dead, Cnut and 
Eadmund were each recognised as king in 
difierent parts of the kingdom, and the Danish 
kiiig*8 army was largely composed of English- 
men* Ea&ic no doubt shared in its various 
movements during the first half of this year. 
-His pres^HQg at the battle of Sheraton in 
WiltafiK in July is sp^ially recorded. It 
is said that, seeing thatEadmund’s army was 
getting the better of the army of Cnut, he cut 
off the head of a man who was like Eaamund, 
and holding it aloft cried aloud to the E^lish 
army to flee, for their king was dead (Flob. 
Wio.) This stozy is not in the * Anglo-oaxon 
Chnonicle,’ and may or may not be true. It 
evidently^omes from some ballad which was 
used by ‘Henry of Huntingdon in writing bis 
account of the battle of Assandun ; be repre- 
sents EUric as using this stzata^m at As- 
sandun, and givesthe very words he is said 
to haveshcrited* Engle, flet Engle, ded 
is Edmund'^, ( • William of MaliMDuxy 
follows Flomnipe. Later in the year Eadric, im- 
nmsed, we are told, by the gallant resistance 
of Eadmund, was reconciled to him and owned 
him as his * royal lord’ (Flob. Wio.) At the 
niomeiit when Eadmund’s success was at its 
bright, and he had driven the army of Onut 
into Smppey, Eadric met him at Aylesford 
and persuMed him to fiarbesir attacking the 
T0L. xvx. 


lish km ’ Chron*) The Encomiast ’ 

represents him as fleeing before the battie 
began, and mentions, though with doubt, the 
beuef that ho had secretly promised the Dimes 
to desert Eadmund (Encomiuin JSmnuB, ii. 9). , 
Florence says that Onut’s army was citing 
worsted until Eadric, according to a previous 
arrangement with the Danish mng, fled with 
all his men. Hen^ of Huntingdon gives the 
Sherston story of we false assertion of Ead- 
mund’s death as happening at Assandun,. and 
the Ramsey historian (c. 72) combines the 
stories of the two battles, asserting that Ead- 
ric was the first to flee, and that he called 
out as he fled that Eadmund was slain. The 
fact of his flight is certain, and it may fairly 
be assumed that he acted a traitor’s part. In 
common with the other nobles of the land he 
wished to bring the war to an end, and was 
foremost in proposing a reconciliation and a 
division of the kinroom between the two^ 
kings at Oln^ in Gfoqcestershiie (J^. JSiii-' 
nks, ii. 12). Very shortly after this meeting, 
on SO Nov., Eadmund died at London 
Cfiron. ; Flob. Wig.) His death is ascribed 
to Eadric 1^ Scandinavian his^rians, by 
William of ifibdmesbuiy, and W other later 
English writers. That his death was sudden 
is certain, that it was violent may fiurly be 
infbrred, and that Eadric, his old enemy, had 
a hand in it seems probable [on this sul^t 
see under Edmubp Ibobhdb]. According 
to Henry of Huntin^on the deed was actu- 
ally done by Eadrica son ; Eadric came be- 
fore Onut and hailed him as sole king, ami 
Cuutfctthwith had him riain for his tram* 
oheiy. This is mere legend, and its oonneo- 


Edric 


418 


Edrito 


tkm iiriUi DfcTidV Wukwwr whM li*yM ^ 
ef tbe death of Saul is obTious. Ih 1017 
Bsdxie isesid to hsTS sdTiaed Onut to pot 
Eadward'le two sons to death; bathiBa|toe^ 
if he STOP gave it, was not followed (Fiob. 
Wx€k) He was, we are told, oonsolted by 
Chut as to the best means of proeui^ the 
death of the mtheliug Eadwia ; he said t^t 

knew a man who would slay him, a noble 
named iEthelward. Cnut applied to ^tM* 
ward, but he would not slay the ntheling, 
though to content the king he promised that 
he woulddo so (tSft.) This stoiy isalso ^ubt- 
fhl [see under £dwt, letheling]. Eadrio was 
again given the earldom of Mercia, but when 
he was in London the following Cl^tinas he 
was slain in the palace by the king^s orders, 
* very rightly ' {A.S, Chron.), because Cnut 
feared that he might act as treacherously to- 
wards him as he had acted to his former lords, 
^^ehred and Eadmund (Ehe. Emuke, ii. 15). 
His body was thrown over the wall of the 
oity, and was left unburied (Flob. Wio.) 

[Ereiy recorded incident in Eadric^s life has 
been treated exhanstively by Dr. Freeman in his 
Forman Conquest, i. 3ra ed. passim. In the 
present article Florence of Worcester has been 
followed less closely than in the profeasot^s work. 
J. B. Green’s Conquest of England, 399-418, con- 
tains a defence of Eadric, which is ingenious 
rather than critical. Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 
1007-17 : Florence of Worcester. I. 169-82 
(Engl.ffiat. Soc.) ; Encomium Emmie, u.c. 9, 12, 
16, Perts; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 762-7, 
Mon. HisU Brit. ; ^meon of Dwham, Twysden, 
«ols. 81, ,160-76 ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Bsgmn. i. 267. 297-306 (EdoI. Hist. Soc.); Boger 
•of Wendoyer, I. 448 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Annales 
MeneveasM, Anglia Sacra, ti. 648 ; Brut y iy«ry- 
aogion, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 861 ; Orderic, p. 606, 
Dndiesoe; Kemble’s Cows Dipl. in. 241, 817; 
Parker^s Early History of Oxford, pp. 146, 160- 
160, 266 (Oxford Hist. Soc.)l W. H. 

BSDKIC or EADKIO O’. 1067), called 
the Wild (cognomento wvaticus, Flob. 
Wiu . ; Guild^ id est Silvaticus,OBDBBic ; Sal- 
vage, Domstday), and described by the tiUe 
of Child {A,^. Cknm,, 106^, the son of 
.^Eifine, brother of Eadric or Edric Streona 
I 9 * ^0* ^ powerful thegn, who in the 

tune A Eadward the Confessor held lands in 
Herefordshire and Shropshire. Along with 
the lords of middle and northern England he 
submitted to the conqueror at Barinng, but 
in August 1067 joined with the Welshkinge 
Bleddyn and Bhiwallon in making war on 
the Normans in Herefordiriiire, wasted the 
-county as far as the Lug^and did much 
mischief to the garrison of Hereford Castle. 
He kept the western march in a state of in- 
surrection, and in 1009, in alliance with the 


Wddt Mid 

ShxMribunr mk ImM IN ih ^ 

aumnieir es llm nsit sMb' B&k its 'Htwiiab 
fleet had eailacl uvsy^ BmMe aubaiiltjai to 
WOliam^ and appean ta t4m beosiwiy^ 
hia penoual foliowflnk Ibr in X03B 

he aooompaated the king an. hk exmidttiqB 
Mfainst Soodand. The atoiy that he held 
wigmore CaaUe agmnat Balph of Mortemsr 
and was cottdenmMbj WUliun topecpetual 
imprisonment is nntrue. 

rOrderie, Dndiesne, 666, 814; Florenee of 
Worcester, ii. 2, 7, 9 (Biml* Hist. Soc.) ; A-B. 
Chron., 1067; Dngdhlc’s Monasticoii, ri. 849; 
Firaemaa’s Norman ConquMt, iv. 21, 64, 110, 
614, 788-40.] W. H. 

EDBIDQI^ HENRY (1769-16^ ),miniar 
ture-painter, horn at Paading[ton in August 
1769, was son of a tradeenum in St. James’s, 
Westminster. He was educated first by his 
mother, and afterwards in a school at Acton. 
He was articled at the age of fifteen to 
William Pether, the engraver in maieotinto. 
Following his inclinations, he qpent much of 
his apprenticesh^ 'in drawing portraits, and 
at its close studio at the iMyal Acadmy, 
and attracted the notice of Sir Jodiua Rey- 
nolds. He commenced to paint portraits, 
and practised first inDufour’s Place, Golden 
^uare, and afterwards in Margaret Street. 
His success soon enabled him to purchase a 
cottage at Haawell. In 1789 he made the 
aoquamtance of Thomas Heame, and beoan 
to sketdi landscape in company with and in 
the style of that artist, althoiwh he adhered 
to his portrait-piunting. In 1814 he became 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 
1820 an associate of the Iloyal KBMiuy. In 
1817 and 1819 he visited France, and made 
^eral drawings at Rouen and other towns 
in Normandy. He died in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish ^uare, on 23 April 1821, and was 
buried at Bushey. Edrid^’e early portraits 
were mostly executed with black-lead pencilr 
and afterwards he added a little flesh colour 
or tint to the Ihces. The following likweasee 
are in the British Museum: the artist himself. 
Lord Loughborough, Lady Cawdor, F. Barto- 
lossi, O. Humphry, R.A,T. Cheesmcm Wil- 
liam Smith,T.Stoti]aTAR.A., James Heath, 

A. E., W. Byme^^E. F. Bumcw^IL Gorbould, 

B. J. Pouncey, T. Heame, W.Woollett, and 
J. Nollekens. To these portraits should be 
added the fbllowing arwtectuml studies: 

* L’Abba^A TWmA<i 1 a nis*inli:4- Ciiuiity 
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des Dames de la TrinitO, Cad^* 
• La Tour de la Grosse Hoi> 


lye aei 
1819; 


I, Evieuz,^4 Aug. 1819; and ^Bay^,’ 
July 1819. 

[BedgraveVi Diet, of AzthAl ; Idtscaty Ooastts 
(1821), 388.} U F. 
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